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PREFACE. 


Had it not been from the fear of causing pain to a relation, 
I should have felt it my duty to put my name to this werk; in order 
that any censure passed upon it, should fall upon mysclf alone. 

I feel deeply indebted to Mr. Trugtove for the service he has 
done me in its publication; and the more so that he has ‘Swen 
actuated, by no means by a full acquiescence in its opinions sat by 
& generous desire to promote the free discussion, and earnest in- 
vestigation, of the most important, though unfortunately most 
neglected, subjects. In particular, he is demrous to afford ex- 
pression to whatever may throw light upon the great social 
difficulties, and the condition and prospects of the poor and 
oppressed classes. He wishes to give to the author the opportunity of 
advocating his views, and to the reader that of examining them, and 
forming his own conclusions. 

I earnestly hope that the time is net far distant, when each 
individual shall be enabled freely to bring forward his conscientious 
beliefs, without incurring the intolerance of others; and when the 
subjects of the following pages shall be generally understood, and 
openly discwss 1d. 


December, 1854. 
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bw the present edition of this work, a fourth part, on Sorial Science 
has been added, in which I have endeavoured to present in a some- 
what more systematic form the views advocated in the earlier parts, 
and have also given a short outline of the chief laws of political 
economy. Most of the additional matter has already appeared in » 
small periodical, the Political Economist and Journal of Socia' 
Science, which was discontinued some time ago. 

In giving to the work the title of the Elements of Social Seite 
instead of its original one of Physical, Sexual, and Natural Religion, 
it need scarcely be said that I do not make the slightest pretension to 
have offered any comprehensive or adequate exposition of this great 
science. My chief reason for changing the title was, thet the Mal- 
thusian Principle and the laws of natwe involved in it, are in my 
opinion incomparably the most unportant elements of social science; so 
much so, that, while they enable us readily to comprehend the chief 
ocial phenomena, the theory of society without them is in reality a 
mere chaus. I was very desirous also, as far as lay in my power, to 
direct attention to that science, whose name has of late years been 
gradually becoming more familiar to the public, and whose character 
and method have been so admirably described by Mr. Mill in his 
Logic, and by M. Auguste Comte in his Positive Philosophy. Al- 
though differing entirely from the latter writer on many of the most 
vital pcénts of moral and social doctrine, (and especially in regard to 
the principle of population, the truth and importance of the sciences 
of political economy, logic, psychology, and metaphysics, properly so 
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called, the sphere of woman, the marriage question, &c.,, « canno. 
here refrain from expressing the profoundest admiration of the manne! 
in which he has carried out the leading idea of hie great and noble 
work. No single work has ever done so much to emancipate the humaz 
mind from the fatal errors of supernaturalism in any form, or to prepare 
the way for the great intellectual regeneration, when mankind shal! 
be united in a purely natural faith, and when human life shall agaiz 
be governed by sincere and openly expressed convictions. 

The characteristic principles of positive philosophy, as shown by 
M. Comte, are in the first place, to regard all phenomena as de- 
termined by invariable natural laws; and secondly, in the inquiry 
into the laws of phenomena, rigorously to exclude, as unreal and 
unfit for consideration, all causes which are not themselves sus- 
ceptible, either of demonstratior uy means of evidence, or of direct 
perception by our consciousness. Positive philosophy therefore ex- 
cludes all supernatural or thevlogical causes, whether first or tinal, 
together with those fictitious, or, to use M. Comte’s expression, meta- 
physical entities, such as gravity, attraction, vital essence, &., which 
have been so often supposed to zcount for phenomena, especially in 
the earlier periode of pnulosophy. M. Comte classifies the abstract 
sciences in six great departments, gradually ascending in their 
order of complexity and dependence, namely, mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology, and social science. He shows that each 
of these sciences has, in the course of its development, passed through 
the theological and metaphysical stages; and that all of them have 
been gradually emancipated from these erroneous methods of philoso- 
phizing, and have attained more or less completely the positive stage, 
with the exception of social science, the last and the most important 
of all, “This branch of science,” he says, “has not hitherto entered 
into the domain of positive philosophy. Theological and metaphysical 
methods, exploded in other departments, are as yet exclusively 
applied, both in the way of inquiry and discussion, in all treatment 
of social subjects, though the best minds are heartily weary c* eternal 

disputes about divine right and the sovereignty of the people, This 
is the great, whiie it is evidently the only gap which has to be filled 
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to constitute, solid and entire, the Positive Philosophy. Now that 
the human mind has grasped celestial and terrestrial physics— 
mechanical and chemical ; organic physics, both vegetable and animal, 
—there remains one science, to fill up the series of sciences of 
observation—Social physics. This is what men have now most need 
of ; and this it is the principal aim of the present work to establish.” 

I believe that a very large proportion of thinkers in this and other 
countries, thoroughly agree with the following opinion expressed by 
Miss Martineau in the preface to her admirable translation of M. 
Comte’s work :—“The only field of progress is now that of Positive 
Philosophy, under whatever name it may te known to the real 
students of every sect.”’ 


November, 1859. 
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PART I. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. 


IHERE 1s nothing trom which mankind In the present aay cutters 
more, than from the want of reverence for the human body. The mass 
of men, even the most cultivated, are content to pass their lives in the 
deepest ignorance of its structure, and of its most simple laws. All 
active sympathy with its fate, or interest in the infinitely varied 
details of its health and disease, is handed over to the medical pro- 
fession, into whose modes of thought, aims, and principles of action, 
the public care not to enter. In the education of childhood and youth, 
no knowledge of the body is imparted, no instruction given for the 
conduct of the future physical life. No reverence is inculcated for 
physicai laws, no aspirations cherished after physical excellence. 
Beauty of form, that imperishable source of Joy and stamp of nobility, 
to be perpetuated through successive gencrations, so far from being 
held out as an object for our reverence and constant endeavour after, 
is rather revarded as a dangerous snare, and vanity, which may mis- 
.cad men froin the path of virtue. Physical strength is held in slight 
estimation by those who cultivate the intellect, and they who take 
delight in the sports and exercises which call it forth, are rather looked 
down upon as men of low tastes. Bodily health, the proof of a vir~ 
tuons physical life, is not proposed as a chief end of our endeavours, nor 
regarded as an honour to its possessor. It is rather thought of asa 
blessing bestowed by providence, or inherited from our parents, with 
the attainment of which the individual’s self has comparatively little 
to do. The laws of health are as little reverenced as understood. 
While the infringement of a moral law involves the deepest guilt, and 
is considered worthy of infinite punishment, to break @ physical one, 
and thereby incur discase, is not deemed an offence at all, but only a 
misfortune, The animal or sensual passions as they are called, are 
viewed ia a most degrading light, and the youth is warned to beware of 
indulgence in them, and rather to train himself in the vastly nobler 
enjovments of the moral and reasoning faculties. These are thormgb! 
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bo be of a much higher and loftier nature than the others, which it is 
their duty to control and direet. Men set no high value in their 
theories on life itself, which some ever view in the light of 9 penance, 
while they regard death as the greatest blessing. Length of life, and 
its proper and only beautiful termination in extreme age, after the 
gradual extinction of the vital powers, is by no means considered a 
noble goal for man’s aim. The ill-regulated mind rather shrinks from 
the idea of natural decay, and admires much more the lamentable fate 
of martyrdom, or the premature death of interesting youth, just nature’s 
punishment for broke: aws. The whole material univers* shares in 
this neglect with the body, its representative in man. The physica. 
sciences with their infinite treasury of novelties and wonders are fol. 
lowed only by a few devoted adherents, while to socicty in general they 
are an unknown region. Besides this, all the so-called manual pursuits, 
are held as vastly inferior in dignity to the mental ones, which, under 
the name of the Jeurnad professions, claim for themselves the highest 
place in man’s respect. The fine arts, sculpture and painting, and the 
mechanical arts, all of which are concerned with material objects, 
although their dignity and powerful influence are daily more and more 
felt, are yet very far from occupying their due position. 

In short, in whatever direction we look, we find that the body and 
matter in general hold a very secondary place in man's reverence. We 
see that almost the whole of mankind, with the oxception of the few 
who expressly follow material pursuits—grow, live, and die, with their 
thoughts and interests turned in quite a different direction. It is mind, 
and not body, moral and intellectual, not physical themes, which possess 
their heart. 

« Spirit,” they say, “is infinitely higher and nobler than matter: the 
soul is the truly glorious part of our humanity. Does it not constitute 
the attribute of man, by which he is raised above the rest of nature to 
the likeness and comprehension of the Deity himself? How poor in com- 
parison is the body, its humble companion, whose tardy movements and 
coarse sensibilities but clog its etherial essence! The latter shall soon 

erish, and with it all its excellences ; but tlie other, glad to be released 
rom its prison-house, shajl soar away into everlasting bliss. Why then 
waste our time in laying up treasures that corrupt? Tet us, first of all 
things, attend to our spiritual part; and then, even though our body 
perish, we have still saved that which is alone all-sufficient.” Thus do 
men reason, and thus are all their sympathies and aspirations bound up 
in their spiritual welfare. As they judge of themselves, so do they of 
others. A well-spent moral life, and endeavours to elevate the spiritual 
pondition of others, command their warmest admiration; but of a 
virtuous physical life they have no conception; and for the struggles and 
aspirations of those,who have sought to ennoble men physically, little 
yympathy. While the names of poets, moralists, and mental philosophers, 
are in every mouth, and their lines and precepts in every heart ; few are 
acquainted even with the names, far less with the deeds of tose who 
have striven in the cause of the human body. It is well for them, physi- 
" “1 physiciogists, if they escapo the charge of materialism, or the 
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dispust attaching to the charnel-house or vivisections. Sad 1s it indeed 
to look back on the fate of the apostles of the body! For if any ideal or 
objoct of pursuit be looked down upon, or not sufficiently reverenced, those 
who follow it will necessarily share in that irreverence. ‘herefore, has 
the clergyman, wh has the cure of souls, been for ages held in much 
higher estcem and love than the physician, who has the cure of bodies. 
And not only have these professions been ranked on such principles, 
but every other profession and calling has had its place assigned by the 
same standard. The spiritualist has ever beeu esteemed abuve the mate- 
rialist; the thinker above the doer ; the musical composer above the 
tinished musician ; the dramatic writer above the actor; the mental above 
the manual pursuits. A few mental directions of man’s energy are 
elevated above the others, and chiefly honoured, so that the young man of 
liberal education, is impelled by all his accustomed sympathies and 
feelings to adopt one of hem whether or not it be fitted for his nature. 
According to this gauge, the nearer a man’s pursuit approaches to 
sure spirit, the more is he esteemed—the nearer to matter, the less. 
Whence, then, has arisen this extraordinary and arbitrary mode of 
judging of the elements of nature? Who has presumed to settle the claims 
of precedence between the twin elemental principles of the universe; and 
thereby cause so powerful an influence on man’s existence? If we lovk 
for the main source of this universal preference for spirit, and things 
connected with it, we shall find it in the Christian religion. This 
religion, springing as it did out of the ancient Hebrew worship, which 
delighted in representing the infinite material universe, as dependent on 
the nod of a supreme spiritual Self-existent being, is essentially a 
spiritual faith. According to its doctrines, the Deity himself, from whom 
all things originated, and to whom all are subject, is a spirit, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable. We first called mattor into existence, and 
imposed on it laws after his own will, reserving to himself the power of 
changing or annihilating them, whenever he thought it necessary. 
Man, the wondrous compound of mind and body, also owed his origin to 
this spirit; who gave him life by a pure act of his will. Believing thon 
in the infinite supremacy of the spiritual element, and worshipping it 
xxclusively, he naturally bestowed his chief reverence on the represen- 
tative of the Deity in himself. Hence his soul was the grand object of 
all his thoughts, while the body was little regarded, or at most borrowed 
a reflected light from its more favoured companion. Tho soul, it was 
believed, was joined in some mysterious way to the body at birth, and 
condemned for a brief period to trave] through this life in its company, 
elogged and confined by its ignoble associate. At death, however, it re- 
sumed its own privileges as spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, and 
soared away into an immortality of weal or woe, while its despised 
companion was consigned to the darkness of a grave, and to disgusting 
decay, from which the ignorant mind shrank with abhorrence. 
Whogcould entertain such views of the nature and ultimate destinies 
of the twin parts of man, without becoraing almost entirely absorbed in 
the fate of the one, and as wholly neglecting that ofthe other? duch 


is the Christian doctrine of life, and sueb the effect it has had on 
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Wherever it has made its way, supported by the beautiful character of 
its originator, it has given an intensely spiritual direction to men’s minds ; 
and their tastes, judgments, social scale, and various pursuits, have been 
nodified ky it in the way mentioned above. 

But physical religion is diametrically opposed to'the Christian and 
spiritual beliefs. It can allow none of them, seeing that they give to 
mind a superiority over matter, and so deprive the latter of its rightful 
place in the affection and reverence of man. Its fundamental proposie 
tions are ~—1atter is as noble as spirit, the body as the soul. ‘I’o separate 
the one from the other is to destroy the truth of nature; to place the 
ane above the other is a monstrous presumption, destroying the harmony 
of the universe, where all things are equally important, and where the 
laws of one substance never yield to those of another. 

The belief that the Deity is a spirit is completely untenable. The 
natural theologians, who have attempted to prove it, and who, doubtless, 
navo followed the same line of reason as the ancients, who proposed the 
doctrine, argue thus :—‘* In the universe around us, we everywhere see 
marks of design; fro this we must infer a designing mind, reasoning 
by analogy from what we find in ourselves.” 

But they forget, that the mind which designs in man, is inseparably 
connected with a vitally organized brain ; therefore, to conclude that the 
designer of the universe is pure spirit, is to reason against all analogy. 
According to our experience, mind is invariably found in connection with 

brain, and never creates matter. 

Not only does physical religion deny the possibility of spirit having 
eriginated matter, or of the laws of matter being ever in one iota subject to 
shose of spirit, it cannot allow a prerogative to the one, in any particular, 
over the other. Thus it entirely denies the possibility of the immortality 
of the one without the other. Such a belief tends inevitably to destroy 
the equal place both should hold in our reverence, thus entailing the most 
ruinous consequences. ‘The narrow conception of salvation for the one, 
without, or even at the expense of the other, is utterly condemned by 
physical religion, according to whose views no scheme of salvation can be 
received, which omits any part ef humanity. Our bodily and mental 
interests are inseparably bound together, and no part of us can rise or 
fall, without the rest taking ashare, Thys physical evil always infers 
moral evil, and the reverse. Our body cannot be diseased without our 
mind becoming so likewise. 

It is the duty of all men to study the laws of their body, no less than 
shose of their mind. If they do not, if they have not suthicient reverence 
for the body to take due care for its healthy development either in them- 
selves or in others, when they break any of its laws, which they are 
certain to do, it will be little excuse to plead ignorance. All moral sin 
may exactly in the same way be resolved into ignorance, but nature 
accepts no such excuse. The conduct of our physical life is just as 
difficult as that of our moral one. To live a virtuous physical life deserves, 
therefure, as great admiration and praise as the other. The ennoblement 
of tke body in ourselves and in others is just as high an aim for man as 
that of the spirit, Can you have a healthv mind without a healthy 
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brain? Certainly, this is impossible, whatever mistaken moral views have 
led some to suppose. Therefore provision for the one is as lofty, and 
moreover, just as difficult an endeavour as for the other; and indeed the 
enly true method of attaining the highest development of man, is by 
equal regard and attention to the interests of both. 

The man who is only conversant with spiritual reasoning aud mentat 

henomena, who has confined his attention to the region of mind, and is 
orant of the body with its infinitely complex states of health and 
isease, is incapable of a truc and comprehensive view of man—in the 
same way is he, who knows only tke physical side, equallv imperfect. 
In every act, every thought, every relation of man, there are a double 
train of forces at work, and he who attends only to the one is not fitted 
to reason on the whole result. In every act presented to the eye of the 
moralist, there is a physical line of causation, equally important, equally 
difficult to unravel, which must be taken into account, before he can be 
said to reason on man, asa whole being, at all. Therefore, since the 
moralist and the physicist have hitherto been separated in the world’s 
history, We pussess no comprehensive or true views of man, and our 
reasonings both in morals and in medicine will all need complete revision 
by minds equally conversant with body and mind, and their several 
phenomena of health and disease ; and ready to assign to each their due 
importance, unbiased by partiality for either. 

There has not yet lived a man, who has done this for the world ; who 
has brought to bear on the problem of life a brain equally trained in 
spiritual and bodily experience, educated equally in the phenomena of the 
mental and material universe. Unstirred by the unhappy party dis- 
tinctions of spiritualism and materialism, seeking instruction on all parts 
and sides of nature, omitting equal reverence to none, would not he show 
more fully than our fathers have done, his duty and devotion to man and 
to nature ? 

But physical religion does not leave it to us as a matter of choice, 
whether we will study the laws of our body or not; it enjoins thviy study 
on all men as a duty, secondin importance to none. 

If you do not wish to live a physically virtuous, that is, a healthy life, 
you are an immoral being; if you do, there is but one way to it; study 
the laws of health and obey them. Physical virtue is as iofty an aim for 
man as moral virtue, and no man can be called good, who dves not com- 
bine and aspire equally after both. To break a physical law is just as 
culpable as to break a moral one, and therefore all physical diseases inust 
be regarded as a sign of sin, and as little in the one case as in the other, 
can ignorance be received as an excuse. No man whose body is diseased 
whether hereditarily or individually, can be called a virtuous being. 

All moral and all physical exeellencies may be mutually resulved into 
each other, for a noble mind or a good or true spirit may be just as fairly 
regarded as a noble and true brain, and all physical good may equally be 
traced gto a moral one. Thus, by following the trains of thought of 
spiritualist and materialist, we will be able, equally legitimately, at one 
time to resolve all things into spirit, at another all intg matter. =e 

Beauty of form, and physical strength and activity, as well as health, 
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should be sought after, and valued no less than beauty and power of mind. 
is the development of the brain to be the supreme object of man’s aspirae 
tions? A fuller wisdom will show us, that we must value equally all our 
parts, since no one can thrive alone. Ugliness and bodily imperfection or 
deformity are always marks of sin, and show us that some error has been 
committed, or that we have not duly sought after bodily excellence. 
Physical beauty, whose expression forms the glorious ideal of the painter 
and sculptor, is as high an aim as any other that could be proposed. For it 
is inseparably associated in nature’s plan with all other beauties and 
powers, and wo can attain to truth just as surely by following beauty, as 
by any other path. In fact all the ideals of man which are founded on 
a reality in nature, are equally infinite, and therefore equally capable of 
forming a religion. For there is not one religion, but as many religions 
as there are parts of natere to absorb us in their pursuit. The real re- 
tigion of each man is that pursuit and that idea, which most holds his 
heart, and which awakens in him a lofty enthusiasm. It is the percep- 
tion and feeling of the infinite, and our duty to aspire to it, to which the 
name of religion has ever been given. Unfortunate the pursuit and those 
who follow it, which has not its own equally recognised and equally 
reverenced religion. 

Spiritualism is at present the great obstacle to this recognition ; to the 
extension of the idea of Catholic hamanity, which is now porvading the 
civilised world ; the equal reverence for all men and for all parts of nature. 
It is the prevailing error of past and present times, and is not confined 
to our own country merely, but extends perhaps over all the globe. * It is 
the true aristocratic element in our society, which interposes its chillin 
barriers between men’s hearts, for where there is not equal mutua 
reverence, there cannot long be true love. Itself at first an advancing 
revolution, it has now become a stationary desputisin. It has shown no 
quarter to its opponent materialism, which at present as a theory can 
scarcely be said to exist in the world, and is not therefore much to be 
dreaded as an evil. 

It is spiritualism, that men of our age have to fear, and do what tney 
may, they will find it almost impossible to extricate themselves from its 
prejudicing influence, so subtly is it interwoven in all our thoughts and 
feelings. For the man who has not paid equal attention to physical pur 
suits, aud to the study of the human body in its varied phases of health 
and disease, must bea spiritualist, and his uncqual knowledge of the dif- 
feront parts of our nature, while it shows his preference for the one, will 
bias and falsify all his views on man as a whole. 

As all parts of our natur are of equal perfection, and therefore all 
equally claim our reverence, it cannot be for a moment allowed, that the 
so-called animal passions aro of au inferior kind to the spiritual. They 
exercise an influence on man just as divine as any other, and shape and 
mould the human character as powerfully and as nobly. It is not the 
place of man to say :—‘‘ This part of my nature is morc beautiful gr more 
noble than another, let me therefore cultivate it chiefly.” His duty is to 
study to perceive an equal beauty in all, and to endeavour (hat all shall 
be duly and eouall§ develope. 
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if a healthy life be the crown of the physical virtues, death in all its 
forms, except the natural spontaneous one of gradual decay in old age, is 
the greatest of all physical sins. The gravity of a physicalsin is to be 
measured by the severity of the disease, nature's punishment; and when 
death follows, the physical sin must have beon the greatest. All pre- 
mature deaths, therefore, are sinful, and abhorrent to physical religion, 
showing that theevil powers have been at work. It matters not what 
other noble qualities, moral or physical, the individual may have had; if 
he die before his time, his life is an imperfect one, and so far must be 
tondemned. 

T'he death of martyrdom, which has been so dangerous an exainple to 
the world, is but a confession of the imperfect state of existing things. 
‘All men around me are sinning,” says the martyr, “therefore must 1 
also sin, and submit to a mutilated career in order to savethem.” Beauti- 
ful, truly; but the highest ideal allows of no sacrifice of any real good. 

It is by no means martyrdom, or premature death in any conceivable 
form, that men are to aim at; but rather a physiologically perfect life, 
perfect in every stage, perfect in its natural termination. It is from the 
want of a reverence for our physical life, from an inadequate appreciation 
of Its infinite value and majesty, and the duty that we lie under, to guard 
it as a most sacred possession, that the recklessness of lifo, both in them- 
selves and in others, in great part arose, which has been, and still is, so 
dark a stain on mankind. 

The grand aim of the natural and only beautiful death should be kept 
steadily before the eyes ofall throughout life. To live and die naturally, 
and to help others to do the same! Have we ever thought how much of 
virtue, of duty, of religion, lies in this aim, apparently so simple, yet in 
its attainment so infinitely difficult ? 

As physical religion teaches us to reverence the body as highly as the 
spirit, so does it also teach us to view with equal reverence all the 
different parts and organs of the body itself. ‘There are few things from 
which humanity has suffered more than from the degrading and irreverent 
feelings of mystery and shame that have been attached to the genital 
and escretory organs. The former have been regarded, like their corres- 
pounding mental passions, as something of a lower and baser nature, 
tending to degrade and carnalise man by their physical appetites. But 
we cannot take a debasing view of any part of our humanity, without be- 
coming degraded in our whole being. Jt would be hard to enumerate all 
the evils which have flowed from this unhappy view of the genital 
organs; whose functions and influence are second in importance and 
in transcendant perfection to none. Their health and disease have been 
neglected, their misfortunes have called forth rather the sneer and tho 
reproach than the divine pity and assistance which should wait upon all 
error, physical and moral. 

I have endeavoured elsewhere, in the treatise on the sexual organs, to 
give agshort sketch of their laws, which should be studied and obeyed by 
all men and women as reveren‘ially as those of any other organs, else 
will their consequent ruin involve the ruin of the whole being. Wefore 
tao calm eye of nature, all flimsy veils of morbid modesty, s and 
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indolence, vanish like a dream; and when she demands penaity for brokea 
laws, such excuses die away on the lips of the offender. 

In the same way that physical religion enjoius reverence for tne genital 
organs, so does it prohibit all low and degraded ideas connected with the 
organs of excrotion. All such are an abomination unto it, and it will 
not hold him guiltless who stoops to entertain them. Every one should 
endeavour absolutely to free his mind from these unhappy views of 
our ancestors, and learn to regard all parts of his body with the same 
reverential eye, undisturbed by feelings of mystery, shame, or disgust. 
Too long alas! too long have these indignities defiled our humanity, and 
baffled the efforts of the physician! What sufferer from the diseases of 
these organs has not had his woes aggravated ten-fold by these unhappy 
feelings! The universal study of anatomy, enjoined on all men by physical 
religion, will alone succeed in dissipating these morbid and irre- 
verent ideas. 

But in what direction can we turn our eyes, and not find man de- 
graded by the want of physical reverence? Have not all the various 
classes, who follow material pursuits, become themselves degraded, 
from the want of a religious enthusiasm for them? Have not the 
physician, the artist, the actor, the labourer, and artizan, become de- 
graded thereby? Ifa man have not a sufficient reverence for his pur- 
suit, it will hang o dead weight round his neck, and sink him to the 
level of a mercenary drudge. It is deplorable to see the way in which 
some of these glorious branches of human endeavour are looked down 
upon, not only by socicty at large, but by their own followers. The 
noble profession of the actor or actress is viewed in so degrading a light 
by society that it is almost ignored. ITs the perfection of art in that 
vocation, which forins as integral an invredient of our social life as 
any others, less difficult in its attainment or less unbounded jn its in- 
fluence than they? In a more perfect state of society it will not be 
viewed so. 

The iaterests of all concerned in physical studies or pursuits, are, 
no less than the physician’s, bound up in the spread of physical religion. 
Without it, medicine is, as it has been up to this time, comparatively 
paralysed, and can have but a minor influence on the physical regenera- 
tion and progress of man. How can the voice of the physician be 
heard, if he can urge only the feeble motives of expediency, while the 
moralist and clergyman have at their command thearmoury of duty and 
religion, with the array of eternal rewards and punishmants, to enforce 
reverence for their precepts? To all of these assumptions of spiritual 
superiority, as it has been secn, physical religion inexorably returns a 
denial, while it claims, and will have from all human beings, exactly an 
equal share of their reverence. The individual and the age which resist 
those cluims shall not escape punishment, but shall surely suffer; not 
that it loves spirit lass, but that it loves the whole man more. Thetrue 
interests of the spiritualist are no less involved in this, for, where ine 
juatioe is done, al] must suffer. 
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The noble science of medicine has never yet received due reverance 
from mankind. This arises chiefly from the cause that has been mnen- 
tiuned above, namely, the want of reverence for the body, the specia} 
object of its attention. In the neglect shown to their subject, medical 
men have shared, and thus has the profession become a littie world in it- 
self, separated trom the interests and real sympathics which only mutual 
understanding can give, of the main world aroundthem. The physician, 
to the eyes of cther men, appears as one apart, who is initiated inte 
mysteries which their imagination dreads, yet dwells upon; who is de 
voted to studies, the materialising and debasing influeuces of which are 
still, in the light of the nineteenth century, vaguely whispered of, though 
society is now-a-days tuo polite to utter openly the coarse and irreverent 
accusations of our forefathers. 

It is not, however, with the degradations of the physicians of the past 
that I have to do; those who will may find the records of them in 
history, and having studied them, will be prepared by their light tu read 
the condition of the physician of the present. fur the seeds suwn by our 
ancestors still flourish among us, and long will be the struggle before the 
prejudices against medicine and its followers, and the materialising ten- 
dencies of the science, be totally uprooted. It is rarely that we see in 
the writings, even of the most cultivated men of past times, the medical 
profession alluded to, except with a snecr at their low-mindedness, or 
expressed contempt at their want of skill. It would have been better for 
these writers ani for society, had they rather tried themselves to sulve 
those problems of health and disease, which medical men kuew so little 
about. 

But what was there to induce these men of lofty ambition and great 
powers, to devote themselves to a subject which shut them out of the 
sympathies of the world ; which offered to them few of the prizes of fame, 
influence, or even that, which, with the true philanthropist, outweighs all 
ther rewards—the wide love and sympathy of their fellow beings! Truly 
vhere was little in the body, neither religion, poetical ideal, nor wide- 

pread human interest to invite their regards. Hencg there have been 
smparatively few of the most powerful and genial minds in the medical 
“ * as these, with their insatiable demand for human sympathy. 
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ehose the more certain paths to it. Poets have shunned it, and therefore 
has the poetry of the body, as lofty and as beautiful as any, never yet 
been adequately conceived ; religious and moral philosophers have shunned 
it, and therefore, have its religion and morality remained unrecognised. 
How much has been lost by this, the body will yet make us feel. 

Neither in former times nor at present has the youth even a fair choice 

iven him, at his entrance upon life, of adopting the medical profession. 
fis whole previous education, none of which has been concerned with 
physical studies, and more especially with the study of the human body, 
gives him a bias to mental ones, the more powerful in proportion to the 
abilities he has shown. Hence in the present day, if a boy distinguish 
himself at school, or a youth at college, medicine is the last profession 
either he or others think of his entering. It is completely out of the 
sphere of his own sympathies and associations, which are bound up in the 
great world of poetry, literature, religion, and morality, to which medicine 
is almost unknown. Jo not these facts show the little reverence in which 
the medical profession is held? While these things are so, men may 
render it lip-service, saying, ‘Oh, medicine is a noble calling, what 
could be more honourable than to heal the sick and comfort the afflicted !" 
But with such vain words uo true physician will be satisfied, knowing that 
the hearts of the faint praisers are in reality far from us. I have Renal 
it said by a medical man, ‘* No one who has any money, chooses medi- 
cine as a profession,” and as a general rule this is true. Few who have 
froe choice enter it; no man of independent means takes it as the delight 
and recreation of his leisure hours, for the sake of study and science, and not 
of art and practice. Medicine is generally locked upon as a calling of a 
prosaic, plodding, and uninteresting, if not ofa materialising and disgusting 
nature, which repels the manof ardent mind. Hence it is comparatively 
seldom entered from disinterested love or aims of a lofty character. It 
is too often vicwed by those who adopt it, as a mere art, whereby to 
make their bread; and in general it is chosen by men not of the highest 
mental culture, or of even moderate fortune. 

Of course, there are many brilliant exceptions to this, but I speak 

merely of the general rule. It is true that the further they proceed in 
their pursuits, the more devoted becomes their love for them, for who can 
know any part of nature without loving it? So that there is no class of 
men perhaps who ultimately become more enthusiastic in their profession 
than medical men. From the time they enter the dissecting room, 
and having got over the unpleasant feelings caused by their previous 
prejudices, learn at cvery step more and more to love and admire the 
wondrous new world they have been admitted to, until they quit the scene 
of their labours, the ruling passion of love for the human body in all its 
ages and stages, joys and sorrows, the stronger that to them alone have its 
secrets and its beauties been unfolded, waxes more and more powerful in 
the true medical breast. But their love, intense as it often is, is by no 
means generally ofa purenature. So far from wishing to extend to men in 
general the knowledge which has been to them the source of "so much 
enjeyment and advantage, they have done all they could to prevent others 
having an acces to these secrets. 

They bave constantly discouraged all unprofession1] attempts to rezsop 
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on medical subjects, by hints of the dangers of little knowledge, and by 
keeping up as much as possible the mysteries and technicalities of their 
science. - Even any attempt by a medical man to enlighten society on 
his subject has ever been discountenanced by his brethren, and sneered 
at under the name of popular medicine. 

A true physical religion will introduce very different views on these 
aubjects. Jealousy, always the mark of some error, has long been an 
acknowleged fault of medical men. This feeling, called forth by their 
wish to reserve for themselves the monopoly of their subject, has pervaded 
their minds, as is ever the case, in other directions also, and the mutual 
jealousy of reputation among the members of the profession has become 
proverbial. How could it be otherwise, seeing that they have to da with 
a public which has no trne standard, by which to judge their merits? 
which cannot distinguish between the pretender and the real man of 
science? with whom all the unreal accessories of affected manners, boast- 
mg phrases, and the assumed mystery of wisdom, have more weight than 
the dignity of knowledge and the simplicity of love? What medical man 
has not felt the unpleasantness of having to deal with those who have no 
true standard of judgment? How many have been seduced by this into 
the endeavour, rather to cheat the uninitiated, and to hide their own igno- 
rance, than to attain to true knowledge? The faults of medical men lie 
in a great measure at the door of society, and a physically ignorant and 
incompetent society—such as now exists—must have comparatively igno- 
raut, incompetent, and slovenly physicians 

According to the amount of physical knowledge and discrimination 
possessed by men in general, will be that attained to by physicians them- 
selves. Until all men become more or less physicists, as all have becuine 
more or less moralists, the profession itself will remain in comparatively 
a degraded state. 

The want of a sufficiently high and comprehensive aim has also had a 
very prejudicial effect on the medical character. Too few have pursued 
it from disinterested motives, or from a pure wish to benefit mankind in 
the highest degree possible by its practice. Such an aii, recognised in 
other branches of lh iman endeavour, has comparatively seldom been dceply 
felt by medical men, however ardent may have been their devotion te 
science. We hear the love and advancement of science much talked of 
among them, but the love of humanity comparatively little. Not that 
love should be more highly esteemed than knowledge—that common error, 
which has done, and still does, so much harm—but the claims of beth 
should be equally felt and equally dwelt upon. In this respect, viz., the 
prominence of the feeling of devoted and disinterested love for man in the 
medical character, there are, 1 know, many exceptions to what I have 
stated, but they who well know the medical profession, will recognise, 
that in this matter their aspirations stand far below a desirable level. 
How could it be otherwise? Have they not been left to themselves, 
withdrgwn from the eye and criticism of the world, and when did secrecy 
and irresponsibility not lead to carelessness and indifference ? 

_ Another great cause of the lowering of the tone of the profession, Lue 
veon the fact that the first men in it are so overwhermed with praztica 
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that they have little time for attending to the moral dignity of them 
selves or their brethren, for purifying and analysing their aims and 
position, and elevating their ideal—a work which demands much reflec - 
ion, and solitude, without which reflection is impossible. They become 
too completely absorbed in the practical business of their lives, and have 
scarcely even time to keep up with science on their own subjects, 
much less to take a comprehensive view of.all, or to enter on the nice! 
moral questions which surround the medical position. 

There are certainly great advantages to be gained from this tho- 
roughly and constantly practical life, and many are the valuable works 
which distinguished physicians have given to the world ; but there are 
other advantages which cannot be obtained in this way. Every science 
and mode of life require to be viewed from various points; and there 
are aspects given to the pure scientific inquirer, who works out his 
problems, in solitude or society, according as he secs the necessary 
paths to knowledge; collecting, comparing, and reflecting on ever 
increasing stores of experiences from all quarters; which aspects can- 
not be revealed to him who is overwhelmed by practice. Now, there 
are very few who have pursued medicine in this scientific spirit, re- 
solutely refusing to allow themselves to be engulphed by practice. 
and thus lose the power of always advancing in knowledge. Practice 
is necessary to make a great physician, but too much practice is de. 
structive. 

Another, and perhaps, next to the want of religious reverence for 
their subject—the greatest cause of the impairment of the dignity of the 
profession, is the narrow view that has been taken of its sphere, Medi- 
cine, according to the common acceptation of the term, is merely the 
management of the body in disease—not the healthy, it is thought, but 
only the sick need’ the physician. Thus, while the moralist has a 
relation to all men in every state and stage of life, the pliysicist has 
merely a little corner assigned him, and the most of men pass through 
the greater part, or perhaps, if they are particularly fortunate, the whole 
of their lives, thanking their stars that they never had anything to do 
with doctors! ‘Thus did the name become almost a bugbear, which an 
ardent nature shrinks from assuming, always bringing with it sad and 
unpleasant ansociations, so that it is used even to frighten children! 
But how different is the true sphere of the physician! His subject is 
by no means limited to the diseased body, but embraces the whole life 
of man in health and disease, for health has it3 laws and its treatment, 
no less difficult, no less necessary, than disease. It was from this im- 
mense omission, that so little attention has been paid till within very 
recent times, to hygiene, and the prevention of disease—these mighty 
subjects which are now proceeding to change the face of the world— 
subjects, which have scarcely yet been adopted into medicine proper. 
and are not taught in the schools. As soon as these vast ideals began 
to be conceived, it was immediately seen that medicine bore thesclosest 
relation to every human being, in health as well as in sickness; that 
physical knowledge was needed by man at every step through life, 
exactly as much as moral knowledge—that without the former aj) . 
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mental acquirements and cultivation, were the sport of chance, and 
proved too often in vain; that not only was it needed to prevent 
disease, but to fortify and elevate health itself, which, without a 
hygienic life, was not health; that to it alone could men trust to attain 
to a healthy old age, and transmit an untainted constitution to their 
posterity. 

But there are many other paths of medicine, which are yet uncx- 
plored, and which must be laid bare to the world, before the medical 
vphere receive its duc completeness, and the profession be fully knit 
ta the sympathy of men. He who would be enabled to take a true 
aid comprehensive view of the subject, should study no less the 
spiritual than the bodily part of man, in health and disease, for they 
are indissolubly united; and the one cannot be understood without 
the other. He must show how and in what manner, the physical 
enters caually with the moral element into every human question. 
Insanity, and the various diseases of the mind—of which there is a 
peculiar one to correspond with every diseased bodily state—all shoula 
come under his patient investigation. To understand the discases of 
the body and to prevent them, he should have an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the physical habits of all the different classes of society ; 
and, as a knowledge.of their mind is as important as of their body, 
with their mental habits also. The various arts and sciences, moreover, 
he should aspire to become acquainted with ; for, if he be not conver- 
sant with the musical, mathematical, or mechanical world of ideas, and 
sympathies, how shall he know the different causes of health and 
disease, physical or mental, that operate in each of these; and how 
shall he be able to prevent or cure disease in them, or to elevate their 
physical state? He should seek to enter into the thoughts of pocts, 
of religious and moral thinkers; for all of them are in their own sphere 
physicians, and their every thought has a physical and medical import. 
This is not to be done by one man, but by the persevering and com- 
bined efforts of many; and not until the intimate connection of medicine 
with all the other sciences has thus been shown, and generally recog- 
nised ; and until the public are as well informed on pcysical as on 
raoral subjects, and as fully convinced of tneir paramour: importance, 
will the medical profession hold its due place in their esteem, ané 
sxercise ite natural influence ov human affairs. 
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Manksmd can never have a comprehcnsive vicw or any subject, | 

be mini of woman has been breught to bear upon it, equally with that 
vimap. The two sexes have separate points of view; different thoughts, 
telings, and modes of judgment; and no theory of life, nor of any part 
of it, can be complete, till the distinct views of cach have been formed 
on it, and mutually compared. The religion, the morality, the duties 
vf woinan, differ no Jess from those of man, than their bodily organi- 
sation, and the states of health and disease, to which it is subject. No 
religion, no moral or physical code, proposed by one sex for the other, 
ran be really suitable; each must work out its laws for itself in every 
department of life. Therefore have women, properly speaking, at present 
uo religion, physical or moral, no morality, and no medicine. They 
trust to man for these, unaware that themselves alone can solve their 
li‘e’s problem in its minutest particwar. I am aware of the great 
progress, in various directions, which many of the sex have lately made, 
but there still remains an immensity to be done, as none fcel more thaa 
they do. Women have hitherto been content to regard the universe 
ind themselves through men’s eyes ; and their self-consciousness is thus 
very imperfectly developed. The attainment of self-consciousness is to 
he gained in the same way as that of man, only by disc vering their 
oral, intellectual and physical relations to all parts of nature. Hence 
‘here is no subject, which man has conceived or shall conceive and 
prreue; which woman should not also conceive and pursue according 
\y her peculiar powers. Until she shall do this, neither she nor man 
will have a full or natural conzeption of the whole, as one of the grand 
s-xnal paths towards it will be unexplored. 

There is no department of knowledge, from which woman has been 
nore debarred than from medicine. It it was often thought unadvisable 
for man to penetrate the mysteries of the body, for woman it gras held 
aimost a sacrilege. The narrow ideal which our imperfect conceptions 
have ehaped for woman—of purity, modesty, love, and grace, which 
cre suppcsed to Constitute her peculiar and sufficient svhere-—revalec 
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from the very thought of her engaging in pursuits of presumedly es 
opposite a character. In all ages all nations has the development vi 
woman been crippled and impeded by man’s interference. Like the 
Chinese bandaging, and the Turkish prison-house, does their conven- 
tional character at the present day among ourselves confine their natural 
euergies and provent their expansion. Innocence, purity, chastity, 
delicacy—let us rather read ignorance, morbidity, diseage, and misery: 
how long shall this semblance of a moral character hang about the neck 
of woman? Does nature move thus with downcast eye, gnd pilclong 
regard, fearing everywhere to encounter objects it is ashamed to mect? 
No; the front of nature is calm, open, and fearless: her steady gaze 
penetrates everywhere beneath the sun, and if man or woman would 
be in harmony with her, they must emulate her fearless deportment. 
Hence should neither woman nor man shrink from the view of lecay 
and death; they should meet them boldly and by wre-tling with them, 
learn to embrace them too in their sympathies, to know that they are as 
sublime and beautiful parts of our being as any other. Who can value 
an existence spent in hiding from the presence of the inevitable, which 
will meet us in every step through life? By our knowledge of the do- 
structive side of nature, and our acknowledgment of its equal justice and 
beauty, we are brought into harmony with the whole; while without 
this knowledge our characters remain most imperfect. This side has 
ever been assiduously hidden from woman in other things as well as in 
medicine, and thus has ber character suffered infinitely. 

No pursuit would have a better effect in restoring the balance of the 
female character than medicine, in which the destructivé processes meet 
us on the very threshold, and command our most devoted attention. 
Nothing could be better adapted for unspiritualising woman, as well as 
man, and for restoring her to the realities of life and of the material 
universe. Here is the scene of our human joys and sorrows; our real 
trials and triumphs. Ah! not for woman only, but for all of us, is 
mother earth our paradise, our everlasting abode, our heavens, and our 
infinity! It is not by leaving it, and our real humanity behind us, and 
sighing to be anything but what we are, that man wil] become ennobled 
orimmortal. Is this our gratitude for all that has been dono for us, for 
the grandeur and sublimity by which our life is surrounded ? 

But medicine does not rest its claims on woman's reverential study, 
any more than on man’s, merely on the feeble grounds of expediency. 
It is not the “rights” of woman that are concerned, but her duties. 
On her as well as on man, the study of her phy-ical part and its laws, is 
enjoined by nature, as a religion and a duty, second to none in its claims. 
All those who do not study them, as is the case with all women, an‘ 
nearly all men in the present day, live a life of sin, and are under the 
ban of nature. Ignorance of the physical laws is in woman no less cul- 
pable than in man; and nature has no excuse for the softer sex for any 
breach gf them. Gallantry and cumbrous chivalry ender not into her code 
towards them; she does not load them with lip service, and yet deny 
them access to her heart’s recesses. She lies there, open and inviting te 
gaze, with one calm and impartia! front turned towards both ‘bers 
aliko. 
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The consequences of the want of physica: reverence and knowledge in 
woman, have been as disastrous, perhaps more so, thaninman. The igno- 
rance and carelessness of women, in all things appertaining to their bodily 
welfare, is proverbial, and the despair of the physician. Men may 
perhaps, a8 has been said, be brought to attend to their stomach when 
death is ataring them in the face; but to make woman attend to her 
bodily state. and reverence the laws of health in her own person, is too 
often 4 hopeless endeavour. But in all things, in all matters in life, 
this want of the feeling of duty to themselves, which is so often erro- 
neously praised under the name of unselfishness, characterises women. 
They have never deeply thought or felt what it is rigkt for themselves 
to do: what are the laws of their being, moral or physical, which they 
must obey. They have taken the will of man for their law, instead 
of that of nature; and yielded to him with little theught of their own 
duties. They have sanctioned by their apathy towards all other objects, 
the fallacious words of the poct, that “man is mude for God only, 
woman for Godin him.” Does this deserve man’s gratitude or appro- 
bation? would he then wish to absorb in himself woman’s thouchts, 
and allegiance, jealous of the claims of all the rest of nature which 
demands no less her love, jealous of her attention and reverence for the 
Jaws of her own being? Alas! such has been and istoo much the case: 
-but this jealousy is a most narrow and mistaken feeling. Wecannot be 
happy, unless woman be happy ; and it is impossible she can be so, if 
she do not study and reverence her relations to the rest of nature as 
well as to us. Nature will not be neglected for man; and it demands 
her love. Can‘we love nature for woman? can we live her life, bear 
her penalties for error, die her death for her? If a woman do not 
herself possess moral and physical knowledge, which are inseparable 
from a genuine love of nature; if she do not possess them of herself 
and for herself, will all the knowledge cn these subjects that was ever 
possessed by inan, bear her safely through her life? Nothing can ever 
some to us from another, everything we have we must owe to ourselves; 
our own spirit must vitalise it, our own heart must feel it: for wo 
are not passive machines—women, any more than men who can be 
lectured, and guided, and moulded this way and that; but living beings, 
with will, choice, and comprehension, to be exercised for ourselves at 
every step in life, 7° 

All tho sciences, all the arts, wait at presen. for woman’s hand and 
thought, to give them new life and impulses ; anc none solicit her attention 
more imperatively than medicine. The physical organisation of woman 
is, in many respects, different from that of man; their physical lives are 
different, their healthy and diseased sensations different. If the merely 
objective consideration gives one man so imperfect an idea of another, how 
much more imperfect must be his idea of woman, based on similar grounds® 
We cannot explain woman ; her diseases, many of which are quite peculia 
to her sex, are a mystery to us, which no objective reasoning will ever 
resolve. Woman alone, by her trained self-consciousness, can repfesent to | 
as ber peculiar sensations, and when these are disordered, it is she alone 

who possesses in Ber own sex the healthy standard, wherewith to come 
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pare them. When she relies on man to explain or to cure her, she leans 
on a broken reed. Nay, more than this, it is a sad error for either 
man or woman to believe, that it is the part solely of the physician to 
cure them. Men and women must equally co-operate in their cure; 
there is no royal road to health, nor is it often to be obtained by the me- 
chanical pouring of medicine down the throat. Here, as in all other parts 
of life, it is to be regarded as the reward of individual exertion ; our own 
body must labour for it, and our own reason and good endeavours must 
co-operate tn the best of our powers. To throw the whole responsibility 
on the medical shoulders, is an evil which leads to tha most ruinous 
results. 

Each sex has a relation of objective reasoning to fulfil towards the 
other. Each has to reason for the other on all subjects; criticise, and 
endeavour to mould the other, according to its conceptions of what is just 
and geod; and in every way strive to present to the other as complete as 
possible a picture of the aspect it bears towards itself. But, hitherto, man 
only has thus reasoned on woman. Man has been for ages shaping his 
moce] of the female physically and morally; dwelling upon, and en- 
deavouring to elevate, and perfect her ideal, as it appeared to him. In 
nedlicine too, an alone has reasoned on woman ; she has never ventured 
to think forshim, and to render him his portrait in return. How much 
men lose by this. has been deeply felt in the moral world, where there are 
constant complaints, that woman, with regard to man, knows not ber 
own mind, and therefore, that ajl men come in a manner alike to her. 
She will not criticise, or at least not reflectively, and, therefore, little de« 
pendence can be placed in her judgment of men, which is guided in groat 
measure by caprice or conventionalities. In medicine this is even more 
the case than in morals; and not till woman shows her care for us by 
the keen investigation of our physical part with all its healthy and dis- 

peased states, shall we have a satisfactory picture of our wondrous two- 
sexed humanity. Does woman's heart never prompt her to this? is she 
never urged by the sight of the sufferings or death of those near and dear 
‘o her, to make herself something more than acup-bearcr in the sick 
room? Does intense love nover suggest to her that there may be secrets 
in nature, kept for her solution alone, which tardy science would without 
her slowly or never reach? D+ these things never awake in her an 
earnest determination, that will make its way through all obstacles, 
to work for those she loves, and for mankind, regardless of the wonder or 
stare of those, whose laugh would soon be hushed to a prayer for her. 
For a fountain of admiration for virtue and noble endeavour springs 
perennial in the human breast, and never yet did man trust to it and 
was deceived. 

But rarely, alas! too rarely, does woman succeed in choosing for herself 
an independent path. She is yet too weak from the swaddling clothes, 
ind can scarcely be expected to surmount the great obstacles which 
struct hgr freedom in almost every direction. When the first glow of 
elf-reliance and independence, kindled by her intense feelings, has passed, 

: : I 8, Das paas 
oubts and irresolution succeed; the old woman, trained m long passive 
abits, anc depandense on the opinion of others, re-asserts its sway; aud 
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after a sad and ising struggle, she falls back into the accustomed 
beaten tracks, and her noble aspirations for the unknown and untried are 
dissolved like the melting vapour. ** Howshould she presume to think for 
herself; how did she ever imagine she had the power to open up, or the 
privilege to enter upon a new world; why was she disturbed by elevating 
thoughts, she whose soul was so conscious of its own weakness and utter 
nothingness? The very wish to serve mankind, and develope herself in 
unaccustomed ways, was & deadly sin, showing the secret presumption of 
the heart, and the pride of the inteilect. Oh, no! humility and gentle 
submission were her element; and love and contrition, not bold aspirings, 
. her duty;’’ and thus is she ir all probability, sooner or later absorbed into the 
Christian ideal, which by the mesmerism of the supernatural] fascinates 
all those who lose their self reliance. For the power exercised by any 
dogmatic belief, whose essential characteristic ever is, that it reposes on 
faith, not on reason, is in exact proportion tothe want of self-reliance of 
an individual in his own reason. Those who propose such doctrines, and 
those who receive them, alike forget, that the propositions they subscribe 
to are absolutely impossible; that there is no such thing as faith, not 
grounded on reason. Individual reason, good or bad, right or wrong, is 
at the bottom of every one’s nature, and a man or woman’s religion, right 
or wrong, must always be their own, whether they will or not, and cannct 
be that of any other. 

Instead of urging woman onwards on the untrodden paths of new 
virtue and enterprise, Christianity tends greatly to keep her back, in 
the same way that it prevents men in general from reverencing duly 
the body. If the salvation of her soul by entertaining certain beliefs, 
and educating her mind and her life on certain all-absorbing feelings 
of love, purity, and devotion—if this be the one grand necessity for lier, 
the all-sufficient crown of her existence, why imperil it by secking to 
develope herself, or benefit mankind by such dangerous paths, as 
mnedicine; or, to give another cxample of a so-called unfeminine pursuit, 
the stage? Are not both professions more or less degraded in the eyes of 
men, and shall she not share in their degradation? are they not, es- 
pecially four woman, scandalous, if not unheard of? what shall she gain 
oy exposing herself to all the trials, temptations, seductions, and ma- 
terialising influences which surround them, compared to the one thing 
needful, she endangers by the attempt? But more than this, does net 
the study of medicine, besides the mysteries of the body, with its sexuali- 
ties, its putrescences, all of these subjects from which her uncultivated 
imagination has hitherto shrunk in alarm or disgust, does it not necessi- 
tate an acquaintance with the various habits and diseases, brought on 
by every vice, every sin of man and woman? Must not the venereal 
and genital diseases of both sexes be revealed to her eye, and studied 
with unaverted gaze? Must not she mix and converse with every class 
of human beings, with the debauchee of the one sex, and the prostitute 
ef her own ? | 4 

Yes, all this must she do, and far, far more besides. She must learn 
so shrink from néthing, and from no human being. She must learn 
to regurd: aH with an equal love and reverence, totally irrespective of 
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their actions ; for in this consists the true character of the physician of 
tue soul or the body—not to hate and reproach any, but to love and 
succour all. Does the true physician refuse to devote equal care to the 
worst case of sin or disease, as to the least? Nay, he loves and tends 
it, even the more, the more it requires his love, The true friend of 
man turns the same face of benevolence towards all; towards all, his 
oo are the same; namely, to benefit them to the utmoet of hiz 

wer, 
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K.very human life nas a two-fold aspect, a subjective and an objective 
gue, The first is the view it presents to an individual’s self; the other, 
to those around him. In order that we inay have a comprehensive know- 
ledge of any individual, we must enter into both these views. Medicine, 
which embraces the whale physical life of man in health and disease, 
is also naturally divided into these two parts, both of which are equally 
necessary to render the science complete. One part of the knowledge 
of an individual's physical state, is to be got by the observation of the 
ahysician; the other can come only from the revelation of the ind - 
ridual himself, 

Now in the latte part, namely, in subjective medicine, the sclenoe 
is as barren and incomplete, as was that of religion or morality, before 
men began io think for themselves on these matters. Neither in medi- 
ral works, nor elsewhere, have we anything at all approaching to 
satisfactory subjective descriptions of discase. Very few medical men 
hare ever thought of allowing their patients to speak for themselves in 
their reports of cases. Intent chiefly on arriving at physical facts and 
physical conclusions, tncy have paid comparatively slight attention to 
the mental state of the patient, which forms no less integral a part of 
tie disease. Thus, in questioning a patient, they strove as much ag 
possible to bring him to the physical point, checking his digressions, 
wud the outpourings of his suffering heart, It is this want of sym- 
pathy and value for the mental part of the disease, and the mere at- 
tention to the physical, that has proved onc of the chief barriers between 
medical men and the public. But it is no less the physician’s duty to 
embrace in his reverence’and scientific attention the mental element, 
t-gn it is that of the moralist to embrace the physical. Both have 
auffered equally from the omission, and such a division of labour in su 
indissoluble a compound as man, cannot but lead to the most imperfect 
results. 

Every one ust have felt, in reading medical works, the dull and 
mechanical tone, which the want of the subjective element imparts. 
instead of the intense glow of life and individuality, with whidn each 
atamps his own soul's or body's tragedy, in a@ personal narrative, we 
" ge &ll praned dewn to a sober routine list of facts and symptoms, 
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y not designed to interest men generally, but merely the sclen~ 
tific few. How many are cheated by sucha method! The patient is 
deprived of the appeasing of that yearning demand for sympathy, which 
dwells in every human bosom, and which, though it has not yet been 
fully awakoned for physical, as it has been for moral woes, surges in the 
breast of every sufferer with an agony that increases by resistance, and 
will yet overwhelm the world. Who can bar to have merely a calm 
and dispassionately scientific view taken of his fate or of his woes, which 
to him are in themselves an infinite world? But society, too, lose as 
greatly as the patient. Not only do they forfeit the valuable lesson of 
experience, and the deep impression for good, which no dull routine 
description that does not reach the heart, can excite, but they lose the 
power of giving sympathy and consolation, as blessed as the receiving ; 
for we cannot sympathise with that which we do not intimately under- 
stand. Andthe physician himself, aud science, lose in as great a degree, 
not only by the blunting of the feclings caused by mechanical views of 
living and thinking beings, but also in their insight into the psychology 
of health and discuse, which is as valuable a part of medical knowledge, 
as any other, and as important for the prevention and treatment of 
disease, and the advancement of health. Every physical state mas its 
peculiar mental onc, and to discover what this is, and what influence on 
the rind all bodily states from so-called perfect health, to hypochondria, 
usanity, delirium, or death, is a most essential branch of medical science. 
this psychology of health and disease is to be obtained only by the study 
ot every individual’s mind compared with his bodily condition, and a ful! 
knowledge of this is to be arrived at only by his own revelations. We 
want a whole man to know and sympathise with, not merely a body or 8 
bai. 

How fow subjective records of physical lite are to be found in history. . 
Ainong the numerous autobiographies that have been written by somany - 
nobis human beings, who has given to us any but the most meagre de- - 
tails of his physical life, even though its history may have been the most - 
extraordinary, the most sadly eventful of the twin parts of his nature? © 
Hence do all these men present to us most imperfect pictures. Thrcugh _ 
all the tissue of their lives we know not what physical threads have been © 
interwoven, and therefore we can pass no satisfactory judgment on them- | 
selves or their actions. But how immensely does the world lose by not 
having the fruits of their physical as well as their moral experiences! 
Had their penetrating minds been as keenly directed to the physical - 
goods and evils they encountered, as to the mental ones; had they used, 
each in his own case, thesubtle insight which personal experience alone - 
gives, would the world have been inso wretched a physical state as it still is, .; 
with so low a physical standard, that health is not health, and that there _ 
18 @ skeleton in every house, and a disease, secret or open, gnawing at the 
vitals of almost every one of us! Would we bo still stumbling on from | 
a to age in the same erroneous tracks, and falling one after the other 
like sheep, into the same pliysical pit-falls ? | 

If it be iupossible to build a mora) world out of objective rcasoning 
tae a is no less vain to seck to build a physical one with thease poor 
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ff we seck for a physical criticism on men of past ages, wo must gay, 
“We have not the clements for it ; we know them not, they knew not them- 
selves, and their physical motive influences escaped their consciousness.” 
Shall we be content to remain in the same undeveloped unconscious stato. 
sha]l we continue still to view ourselves and our neighbours with a 
piritual eye only, and thus for ever remain hidden from ourselves and 
.from them? If we will not remain thus ignorant, we must imbue om 
minds equally with physical knowledge; we must study the language ot 
the body, a language not confined to an age or a nation, bat wide and 
universal as humanity. in order that we may attain to a higher self- 
mepacionsnoss. and be ahle to interpret ovreelves and comprehend othera 
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form the two great divisions of human existence. They ars 
the sums of the various forces which are at work within us. The on. 
is the result of all the constructive, the other of the destru :tive processes. 
In man’s body the two several processes of reparation and destruction. 
of life and death, go on together throughout the whole of his existence. 
If it can be said of him that he is living at any moment, it may be no 
less truly said of him that he is dying; for it is only through constant 
death that we live; through constant waste of tissues that our forces 
are ou oar Thus we see that even of life, death forms an integral 
part ; that the processes of destruction are equally necessary and equally 
yaluable to man, with those of construction. If tho destructive processes 
be impeded at any moment, disease is just as certainly produced as if 
the others be impeded. 

But there is always an exact analogy between the body and the mind. 
There is no bodily truth, which is not represented by a spiritual one; 
no physical law, which is not reflecto. ina moral Jaw: as there is no 
change in the mind without an exactly corresponding change in the 
brain. Therefo e in the moral world also, we find the same powers of 
construction and destruction balancing each other. These are known 
under the names of belief and scepticiam. Like the parallel powers in 
the bedy, these different kinds of moral proces-es are equally necessary, 
equally valuable. If the powers of scepticism have not their full and 
natural scope, if their healthy destructive processes be arrested, man 
must suffer just as certainly as if the powers of belicf were impeded. 
Death and ecepticism are just as essential and as much to be reverenced, 
as life and belief. 

In the body, every particle dies in the very act of living; and so does 
a truth, as soon as it is conceived, become a falsehood. It has been 
acutely, said that nothing but what is new is true; and every new truth 
must to the old be false and destructive. 

N dat can be erected by one process in the body, which will not be 
destroyed by another ; and so nothing can be erected by one part of man’s 
mind which another will not overthrow. Nothing can be affirmed whieh 
cannot be denied ; nothing believed which cannot be disbelieved. Thore 
is a destructive and sceptical tendency in man's mind, iust as infinite, 


just as insatiable, as a constructive and believing one. ° 
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As death springs from life, so does life ever arise from death. As 
denial is evolved from affirmation, so does new belief ever arise from 
scepticism. Had there been the possibility of arriving at sottled truths, 
by which men could abide, the infinity of nature would not have been 
récognised ; but scepticism for ever prevents the possibility of limiting 
her domains. Scepticism or destructiveness is therefore the grand power, 
which nature has given to enable us ever to preserve the sense of infinity. 
While life anil together, defines, and bends to its will the elements of 
our being, death constantly strives to disperse and restore them to their 
former freedom. It is good for a man that life shal! at one time prevail; 
it is no less good for him that death shall at another time prevail. 

One part of man strives powerfully and victoriously for life and belief ; 
_another as powerfully and as victoriously for death and denial. But as 
they not only alternate with each other, but go on simultaneously durin 
the whole course of existence; therefore in our moral nature are trut. 
and falsehood, belief and scepticism, necessarily going on togevher, 
whether we recognise this or not. To constitute a well-balanced mind, 
the destructive and sceptical workings must keep pace with the construc- 
tive ones. If the former processes are interfered with, or not sufficiently 
called into play, the mind will become diseased. Again, if the believing 
and constructive part of the mind have not equal scope, disease will 
tikewise be preduced. The equal claims and necessities for hoth sheuld 
be recognised by us. 

But hitherto this has been little the case. Instead of feeling ti 
equal value of these two sides of our nature; instead of paying equal 
reverence to the destructive siic, we have striven as much as possible tc 
bids it from our thoughts and sympathics. We have averted our faces 
from death and scepticism, forgetting that these are as inevitable, and, 
therefore, as beautiful parts cf our being as life and belief. Until igno- 
rance, error, and finiteness, arc banished from the world; until lite 
stands by itself and is not irscparably linked with death, throughout our 
whole existence ; until, in short, man have a totally different nature froin 
what he has, so long will every thought, every feeling, every moral and 
physical act have its necessary amount of sin, destruction, or imper- 
fection. Since this is so, if we avert our faces from sin, destruction, and 
death, we can know but little of man; we can see but the one half of hig 
being, and our knowledge of that will be raiically defective. Man's 
wishes and thoughts must be in harmony with his nature or he will surely 
suffer. If we wish to exclude death from our thoughts; if we wish to 
have absolute life, absolute virtue, or absolute belief, at every point nature 
will risein arms against us. Death will overwhelm us with anguish and 
disappointment ; sin, the inevitable, will blind us, clinging to our heart~ 
strings, and clogging our every thought: scepticism, the infinite, the 
inexorable, will crush to pieces our flimsy beliefs, and fill our bosoms with 
terror and dismay. If we refuse to recognise them; if we hate the ides 
of death or scepticism, and do not acknowledge their equal powcrs; if 
we impede their healthy destructive actions, disease and mia:ry wil! 
most certainly result. But if on the contrary we acknowledge thels 
matu-al beauty; »f we study them and learn to take delight in thew 
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sontemplation, we shall soon perceive, that the powers we shuoned are 
in reality our glorious privileges, and that without them our life were 
shorn of its sublimity. lt is only by embracing them, that we shall bo 
in harmony with nature, and attain to a fuller knowledge of our mys- 
serious being. The weapons of destruction, will be to thuse who reve- 
renoe, and learn to use them, most powerful for the service of mankind. 
Scepticism and all the destructive forces are not toys for the young mind 
to play with, till it obtains a settled faith—but glorious privileges to 
be carried with us, and constantly exercised for knowledge and for im- 
provement throughout life; acting in continual harmony with the 
constructive powers. The individual or the society who fear secpticism 
or natural death, must live in constant discord and antagonism with 
nature; and will not be at peace till they have embraced them in 
their sympathies. There are few things, from which we have suf- 
fered, and still sufier more, than from this grand error; even at the 
present day, scepticism and death, along with all the destructive 
forces, are subjects from which the mass of men shrink. Scepticism, 
that transcendent power, has become a sort of watchword to their ears, 
the very sound of which torments, if it does not horrify them; and in- 
deed it, like death, will remain a horror, till it be recognised as a bless 
ing and cclight. 

With reyard co death, as well as its ministers, man is m the most un- 
bappy antagonism with nature. He shrinks from the idea of death on 
every side. Although he cannot but admit physical death, when it is 
brought before his eyes with the certainty of physical demonstration, yot 
he claims for his soul or spiritual part complete immunity from the 
common lot, and by so doing utterly subverts the harmony of nature. He 
will not bear to have it said, that the soul and the body are inseparably 
linked in their destinies, and yet this is a fact so certain, that nature 
challenges it as an axiom in all our reasonings. 

It is true that matter never dies, nor loses any of its properties, but 

it changes its combinations, which do not retain their identity. By 
gaining more and more insight into the wondrous processes of material and 
spiritual development and change, never for a moment attempting to 
separate where uature has juined—by following the universal laws of 
induction in this matter, as well as in all others, we may hope to 
discover our true relation to the infinite on the destructive side of life 
ts on others, but by no other method is it possible, Too long 
lave these subjects been withdrawn from science and the common 
ense of man, and given over to the mere assertions of authority 
ind self-styled instinct; and the consequence is, that they have 
emained a dead unproductive theme amid the living and expandin 
clences around. The voices of men are silent on these great subjects 0 
ae futurity of the individual and the race; no one likes to speak of them, 
cept those whose opinions on the infinite are so well known, and so 
ttle grounded on reason, or any satisfactory principles, that their words 
ll dull an& powerless on our ears. Meanwhile, Life and Death—the two 
definable mysteries, the beautiful twin brothers of eternity— move on 
tough the universe, in perfect and loving harmony and thutual under 
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standing, heedless of our theories, and inscrutable to the prejudiced eys., 
All gaze on the one, all knees bend before him, but the other is despised 
and reviled ; we loathe him, we shrink from him, as from pollution. We 
do not seek to know his laws, we do not wish even to look upon his face. 
But by this we lose immensely in knowledge, power, and happiness. 
There is no greater loss to mankind at present, no greater waste of 
treasures unpurchaseable by gold, than the way in which our bodies are 
disposed of after death. Instead of every one of us having the utmost 
reverence paid us, having every part of us analysed and attended to in 
death as in life, with as persevering care and devotion ; being neglectedin 
wo scrutiny which science can devise, as a means of approaching nearer 
¢o the mystery of our peculiar being, and of general humanity; instead 
of all this, we are shunned as a pestilence, our dearest friends fear to 
look on us, and shrink from mentioning cven our names; and our” | 
valuable remains, instead of still in death blessing their companions, who 
remain behind, in a manner, in which they could not, while living, are 
huddled out of sight, and consigned to the thankless worms. Death 
was intended by nature as the grand key to the meaning of life, by 
which alone man could arrive at her secrets; but this priceless boon we 
wantonly cast away. Nay, so far are we from eagerly seeking to avail 
ourselves of this privilege, that we shrink irom the very idea of using it. 
Some few years ago, there was so great a prejudice against the dissection 
of human bodies, that it was regarded as one of the persis punishments 
for the criminal, that his should be so treated. And even yet the preju- 
dice against the examination of the dead pervades all ranks of society. 
The dissecting room is viewed with a kind of horror and disgust; it is 
thought about the last degradation for a human being to be brought 
there. None are dissected except the friendless ones, who die in the hos- 
pitals and poorhouses, and whose latter hours are often embittered by 
the knowlege of the fate which awaits them. Their relations, if they 
know of their death, are too poor to bury them, and can but lament over 
the miserable alternative. But even to obtain an examination of the 
body after death, to discover the nature of the fatal disease, is no easy 
or pleasant task for the physician ; often it is absolutely impossible. 
The mistaken friends will not hear of such a thing, and view with a kind 
of horror the physician who makes the proposal. Matters are not quite 
so bad among the richer classes; but among the less educated they are 
most painful to all parties. How well do I remember the sickening 
feelings of degradation I had when living in hospital, where our exami- 
nations of the dead bodies, far from being sympathised in by the heart- 
felt intorest of the patients and their friends, were viewed with loathing 
and horror; ourselves regarded at times as butchers, and every attempt 
made to bafile our laudable endeavours. The patients were afraid of dying 
in hospital, and would sometimes cause themselves to be carried off, whex 
nearly at the last gasp, to escape those whom they regarded as the sworn 
foes tu the decency of death. No provision had been made to allow of 
the examination of the dead, and therefore it was done clandestinely by 
the physicians and students ; and at every death there was a series of 
stgatagems between the doctors on the one hand, and the friends of the 
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deceased on tho other, to effect or prevent the examination. At these 
most indecent and degrading scenes the deep glow of sorrow and indig 

nation entered my heart. hat then, are we to be considered butchers 
for doing what love and duty enjoin upon us? Shall the sympathies of 
men :hrink from us because we take the necessary mode to serve them ? 
Shali the causo of mankind suffer, and all of us be alike degraded by 
these most sinful impediments, thrown in the way of our religion and 
our science? Who will submit to wrongful degrafation ? 

But if we find these unhappy prejudices so dominant among the poorer 
classes, it is because the rich and better educated entertain them also. 
<n these classes also, how often do the thoughts of friends shrink from 
the examination, which in every case should be made, Are the ways of 
death so easy, that in any case we can afford to pass them by without 
the profoundest consideration? But it is not merely to discover the 
nature of the fatal disease, that our bodies claim the attention of man 
after death. 

No human being, man, woman, nor child, should die, without being 
dissected in their every nerve and fibre, as carefully, as minutely, as re- 
verentially, as love and science can suggest. To squander such glorious 
subjects for our contemplation, the most perfect types of material organ- 
ization, on the grave, is the greatest and most wanton waste that is 
now committed by man. At present the supply of human remains, is in 
this country too scanty, even for the instruction of the medical profession , 
when every educated human being, man and woman alike, shall study 
anatomy, as one of their chief duties and privileges, we shall learn better 
the uses of universal death. Human anatomy and physiology are the 
key-stones of the physical sciences, and without them all attempts to in- 
terest man or woman in the latter-—to make them comprehend them, or 
their own relation to the material universe, are utterly vain and imprac- 
ticablo. He that does not know anatomy, can have but a skin-deep 
knowledge of man. Therefore, as it is impossible for any of us to live a 

od or true life without self-knowledge, every one should study anatomy. 
ie or she who dves not, sins; and any one who throws impediments in 
the way of our obtaining this indispensable knowledge, also sins. Instead 
ef shrinking from this necessary path of duty, we should account it a 
great privilege. Has any one s0 little love for man, so little reverence 
for truth, that he would not consent, or rather earnestly desire, that men 
shou'd not neglect him after death; that he should be able even in death 
to serve them, after death's own incomparable manner ; that in death ag 
in life he should be judged of, and thus a wider and deeper revelation of 
his being, obtained ! He who is not dissected after death, has an imper- 
fect fate, and must so far remain unknown to us. Not only this, but he 
in this particular, does less good to his kind, and therefore less deserves 
their gratitude than he who is. Until the educated classes feel deeply 
these things, and bring themselves and the medical profession into har« 
mony, by being every one in his heart and sympathies, no less than in 
his knowledge, a physicist, how can we expect that our poorer neighbours 
will view ‘these matters aright? How many sore feelings, how much 
anguish to patients, friends, and physician ; how much degradation to alJ 
will be spared, when we attain to truer ideas of life and daath! r 
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towns are the grand arena of discase of all descriptions _[t is in 
them that the various causes of bodily suffering, both physical and moral, 
sperate most powerfully, and produce their most fearful results. It is to 
them, therefore, that the physical reformer must chiefly direct his atten- 
tion; it is their evils that most urgeutly claim the sympathy aud pity cf 
every ftecling heart. What a difference is there between the physicil 
state of town and country! In tae vigourous rustic. where the rural 
population are not sunk in poverty, we see health glowing in every fea- 
ture; we cau note the action of pure air and bracing exercise in his 
ruddy cheek «and stalwart frame, and delight in the joyous hilarity of his 
ready laugh, the sign of an exuberance of health. But how sad a con- 
trast does the townsman present? Even in the appearance of the richer 
classes, when we enter a tuwn, we may observe a wide difference from 
their country neighbours of the samme rank. ‘The pale checks of the 
young ladies tell of late hours, lives spent within doors in reading, work- 
ing, or exchangiig visits, or of exercise limited to a saunter along a 
fashionable street. In the young men too, how constantly do we observe 
the signs of the evil effects uf the town's influence. Here we pass the 
student, whose sallow complexion, quickened pace, and absorbed expression, 
shuw how muck his body and external senses are neglected fur his more 
cherished pursuits; there the pleasure-lhunter, whose jaded looks let us 
guess the nature of his nocturnal dissipation. Scarcely even the health- 
iest among them, but presents soine indication to the instructed eye, of 
the infinity of noxious and weakening influences of the city. . 
But let us quit the better streets, and wander through the quarters 
sceupied by the poor. Let us penetrate to the core of the crowded city 
and view the curruption which harbors there. In this part, the most 
sadly interesting of all to the sympathising eye, where my feet have often 
fingered and my heart saddened and burned within ine, the rich man is 
rarely to be seen ; it is separated from the haunts of the more fortunate 
by a broader line of demarcation than that which severs land from laud, 
or Bea from sea. 
What a scene of woes too deep fur tears, does the poor’s quarter prs- 
wnt! Little cuildren with pale sickly faces, blear-cyed, covered witd 
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eruptions, with rickety limbs, and scrofula written in every feature, 
| iggy Peas among the gutters, if such beings can be said to play at 
en and women, still pale, and all prematurely old and haggard, 
with the furrows of care ploughed deep in their brows, and a common 
expression of despondence and anxiety. Here we see the deep yellow hue 
of incurable liver disease, brought on probably by intemperate habits ; 
there the puffy watery face that tells of the kidneys degenerated from 
siinilar causes; next the hollow ghastly visage of the consumptive, the 
labouring chest of the asthmatic, or the defaced features of the unhappy 
victim of syphilis. Wherever we go, care, squalidness, and disease, 
meet our eyes. , 

From such a scene, let us go with what appetites we may, to adinire 
the beauties of the city, the works of art, magnificent buildings, gardens, 
and institutions, of which the wealthier citizen is so proud. Alas! how 
little compensation can these offer for the human ruins we have been con- 
templating! The splendid edifices and luxuriant gardens, where the 
happier children of the rich are fenced from all harm, and allowed to 
grow up in the sunshine, like the young flowers, contrast too painfully 
with the narrow filthy streets, dilapidated houses, and scrofulous features 
of the unfortunate little ones, whose playground is the kennel and crowded 
thoroughfare, fraught with so many dangers. 

Can we be contented with bestowing our thoughts and our expendi- 
ture in beautifying the more fortunate parts of our cities, in erecting 

, monuments to the dead, and grand buildings for the wonder and admira- 
tion of the stranger, while we thus neglect our poorer living brethren / 
Shall we take pride and glory in our towns, in whose secret recesses, 
which the stranger cares not to sec, and which the citizen avoids as an 
®ye-sore and focus of infection, corruption riots at its pleasure? One 
town vies With another in its beauties, natural and artificial, but does 
any fully feel the noble aspiration tu excel, not in architectural beauties 
alone, but in the dutiful and loving provision made for the physical well- 
being of all its citizens? Should we not earnestly fecl the desire tu be 
able to pass ourselves and to conduct the stranger, not through magni- 

_ficent squares or splendid streets alone, but through every party every 
lane and alley, and to feel that there is none we are ashamed to mect, 

bone which our brotherly sympathies have not entcred, and invested 

: with a peculiar and equal beauty 7 
i How very far are we at present from so blessed a condition! There is 
‘hot a large ten in the country which is not a disgrace to our nation; 
: Hot one whic does not cry out to heaven against uz. ‘Chere is not one 
which is even moderately healthy; not one which is not hideously dis- 
‘eased. If men had given to their own bodies, or to the bodies of their 
{cllow beings, the thousandth part of the devoted attention and enthusi- 
asm they have given to their souls, should we have come to this ! 

Uur ancestors knew little about the laws of health. They built their 
Strcets narrow, their chambers small; they huddled their buildings as 
Closely togetRer as possible, leaving few if apy open spaccs, eithor as 
‘lates or gardens, which are the lungs of a laxge town. witbout which 
6 Must languish and sulivcate, 
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Our better informed generation builds in a more healthy manner, 
although among us too, there is often little or no provisiun made for free 
air, but our improvements are almost entirely confined to the quarters of 
the rich. The poor succeed to the houses we have long abandoned, which 
are now, besides their radical defects, rendered ten times as unhealthy 
by their old age, the surrounding extension of the city, and their over- 
crowded population. Hence these quarters are the focus of disease; no 
one abides in them for any time without being destroyed physically and 
morally ; the unhappy children, if not cut off, as the great majority of 
them are, during the first few years of life, grow up pale, weak, vicious, 
criminal ; the healthiest stock becomes in a few generations extinct, and 
the vacuum thus created is filled by new healthy victims, who are soon 
brought through the tedious chronic processes of destruction to a similar 
end ; syphilis and typhus have it here all to themselves, and spread from 
hence over the whole city. 

What avail all the exhortations of the preacher, or of the moralist ; what 
our penal codes and our hospitals, while these things remain so? If the 
town be itself diseased, nothing which lives in it will be healthy. WilJ 
all the prayers ever poured out under the skics widen these streets om 
inch ? will all the pena] codes, ai tno medicines that are, or shall be known 
tu man, make up for the want of the air of heaven? It is good to bind 
up the bleeding heart, to consvulo the suffercr; it is good to cure disease, 
when a cure is possible, but it is better that the suffering or disease should 
never have existed. 

What then can we do to remedy this hideous blot on our civilisation, 
to restore to health our great towns, and thus be able to enjoy the free jom 
of our cities, and inspire the fresh air ourselves without the remorseful 
consciousness, that our neighbours are gasping, languishing, and dying, 
for the want of it? For it is pure air which our large cities especially 
require; it is the want of that, which most of all destroys them, and 
the admission of it to every part is the grand problem of the physical 
reformer. No other immediate cause of disease, among the innumerable 
host which operate in large cities, is at the prosent day nearly so impor- 
tant. Othors may more attract our attention and are better recognised, 
because they are more palpable; but this invisible agent, with its insi- 
dious chemistry, saps the foundations of our being, while it eludes our 
observation. In its subtle menstruum how many poisons enter into our 
frames? Every infection, noxious exhalation, and destroying product ot 
destruction, by its agency penetrates to our inmost bosoms, and taints us 
at the core. 

No living thing, plant, animal, or human being, can live in a tainted 
atmosphere, or can have health or enjoyment, unless pure air and sun- 
shine have free admission to it. Hence the stunted diseased state of the 
scattered trees in the midst of a crowded city. Do we think that a man 
can flourish, where a plant languishes? But even these plants have 
many advantages over the poor man. ‘They live at least in the open air 
80 as to obtain tho greatest benefit possible from the atmosphere, impure 
as it is while“he is contined to the house, nearly the whole of his ext- 
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tance, toiling in musty, airless rooms, where the sunshine, almost as ne- 
ecssary as pure air for the health, never penctrates. 

To remedy these immense evils a radical change will be needed in the 
construction of our large towns, and in the habits of the citizens. Every 
care that enlightenment and philanthrophy can suggest, should be expended 
in the remodeling of our old towns and poors’ quarters. No new street 
should be allowed to be built in a large city, of less than a certain width. 
in proportion to the supply of fresh air; and in those which have been 
bequeathed us by our ancestors, we should never rest till we have suc 
ceeded in altering them to a healthy standard. But there is nothing 
perhaps of so much importance, or which is so totally neglected in the 
poorer districts, as that open spaces should be left at intervals, in the 
midst of the most crowded parts, to serve as reservoirs of fresh air. These 
smal) parks should be simply covered with grass, with a few trees here 
and there, whose healthy effect in decarbonising the atmosphere is shown 
by science; and whose flourishing condition would be a test of the salu- 
brity of the air around. Unfenced by envious railings, they should be 
freely open to all. Although all the community, young and old, would 
benefit by such spaces, yet to none would they be so great a boon, nay, 
so absolutely necessary, as to the children. ‘These have as yet no business 
so occupy their day, and it must be spent in play somewhere, whether 
in the filthy musty rooms, or in the dangerous thoroughfares. 

One's heart sickens over the thought of a childhood spent in such places. 
No wonder that thus they become spectres instead of children; that about 
two-thirds of them die of scrofulous diseases, and that the rest grow up 
withered and stunted, with watery blood and cold dull hearts. Shall we 
1ove and care for our children (for all children aro ours as belonging to 
our common humanity) less than for the animals and piants? In truth 
it seems 80, when we observe, as we often do, in large towns, public gardens, 
or meadows, from which the children of the poor at least, are totally ex- 
cluded, whether for the sake of a few wretched plants, or from mere 
caprice. 

0 the feeling heart there is no spectacle more delightful, than that of 
healthy and happy children sporting on the grass, and at every breath anc 
every frolic, laying in stores of health, which in after years shall bless 
shemselves and the city which gave them birth. ‘I'here is no spectacle so 
miserable, as that of the pale, dirty, spectres of the streets, building mud- 
pies, peevish and quarrelsome, the future tenants of the hospitals and 
gaols. As long as the children have the streets alone to play in, there is 
no hope for them. The high streets are ever dangerous, and on this 
account they are often kept at home by their parents. 

Nor is it of much use that there should be parks and gardens, outside 
the city, even though it be of moderate size. Little children can go but 
short distance to seek their play-ground, and if it be not close at hand, 
they will confine themselves to the puddles before the door. One grass 
park in the middle of their homes, 1s to the children of more value 
than all the churches, monuments, or institutions of the city. 

Besides the making of these lungs to the town, the widening of tbs 
utrictured streets, and the improvement of the houses everything shouid 
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be done to bring the inhabitants as much as possible into the open ait 
All of us live far too mach in the house; but the poor artizan, at his con- 
stant sedentaryemployment, is almost entombed init. That man isa chiel 
benefactor to his species, who by shortening the working hours, by the 
discovery of means of amusement, social pleasures, or any other in- 
ducements, prevails on his fellow citizens, to spend as much of their time 
as possible in the open air. Any human being who spends his or her 
life without passing a considerable portion of each day in the open air, 
lives a life of sin. The open heavens are nature’s temple, and those whs 
do not reverence her, she will not reverence. We should endeavour as 
much as possible to carry our enjoyments and our pursuits, nay, as far 
as may be, our meals and our studies into the open air. 

The close domestic life for which our country is so proverbial, is much 
less healthy in this respect than that of the continent. where the inha- 
bitants of town and country often almost live in the open air, taking for 
months together, many of their meals, and most of their social pleasures 
in it. It is not the difference of climate nearly so much as the difference 
of manners, which prevents us from adopting such admirable customs. 

In the present sickly state of society, especially among the poorer 
classes, the poor townsman works during the whole day, at a sedentary 
trade, which confines him to the house; and then instead of being gble to 

ass the evening in the open air, which might make amends for the un- 

ealthy day, he spends it either at home, in the tavern, or in some place 
of public amusement, as the theatre, whose pestilential atmosphere 's 
we!) Known. 

Evening lectures and mechanics’ institutes, good though they be, will 
not atone for the want of the open air. Amusements are as necessary 
for man as instruction, and form no less important a part of bis real 
duty; for without joy and hilarity, the man and the child will alike be- 
come diseased. It is a mistake too to suppose, that a taste for amuse- 
ments exists naturally, while one for information requires to be cultivated. 
The taste for amusement and the pleasure derived from it, meed constane 
cultivation through life, both by the individual and the society, and those 
who neglect this will surely suffer. 

Nothing is more hurtful to man’s health, physical and moral, than an 
austere, serious state of mind, which cannot be amused, and is constantly 
prone to gloomy views. This serious cast of mind is one of the great 
evils in our national character, especially in the Scotch; our theory of 
life, favoured by the Christian religion, is a serious one; we cannot un- 
derstand the equal beauty and truth of the laughing philosophy, and this 
has the most unhealthy effect on both mind and body. 

There is nothing in which this serious view of life operates more bane- 
folly, than in the influence it has on the mode of keeping the Sunday. 
This day is our workman’s only holiday; the day in which his weary 
labours have a pause, and he has time to enjoy the fruits of his toils. On 
this day he should lay in a stock of_health, happiness, and content, to 
carry him through the week, to delight him in his retrospect and ee 
Released from the necessities of his sedentary life, he should spend his 
Suvday entirely fn the open air--in the country, if possible, bracing his 
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fangs and timbs by the unwonted exercise. Having one day’s respite from 
the serious monotonous life of work, his Sunday should be devoted to 
amusement, gaiety, and hilarity, as boisterous, as free and unrestrained, 
as possible. With every hearty laugh the burden of his cares will he 
lightened, and his heart will open to the love of his fellow creatures. In. 
stead of this, the admirable and religious manner in which the Sunday is 
spent, for the most part, on the continent, how sad and melancholy is our 
Sunday to him who has an insight into the laws of health, physical and 
moral, and an interest in the welfare of his fellow beings. 

Instead of the working classes being exhorted, and induced by eve'y 
temptation of cheap and numerous railway trains, public gardens, and 
promenades, with musical bands and various social amusements, (for 't 
requires no slight inducements to prevail on a pale and sickly frame to 
make any effort for its own regeneration) to spend their whole day in tha 
open country air; they are pressed by every means into the church ser- 
vice, amusements are forbidden, and even to go out to breathe the fresh 
air, is in many parts, especially in Scotland, scarcely thought proper. In 
the latter country, especially, all thoughts of the mind, all acts of the body 
lie under a restraint more galling to many, than even the week-day con- 
finement. The thoughts, it is said, should then be serious, the bodily de- 
portment sober and sedate. No amusements are permitted, even to sing 
or Whistle is looked upon as a sacrilege. Even the little children are 
prevented from playing, and their toys lie idle. Many of those whose 
bodies have been pining in narrow rooms the whole week, and who would 
now, if left to nature, burst into the free air with the exuberant delight 
of school-boys, spend their day at church, still sedentary, still serious. 

But far more of the poor inhabitarts of our large towns, do not go to 
church, as they must have excitement; and. where do the unfortunates, 
ashamed to be seen abroad, resort to? To the tavern, where they con- 
sume nearly as much whiskey on the Sunday, as on all the rest of the 
week together. I have no hesitation in saying, that our Sunday is one of 
the chief causes of the drunkenness in our large towns, for which the 
Scotch are proverbial, and which is one of the greatest national causes of 
disease and misery. In the country, and to the hardy rustic, the evil 
effect of this day is not so manifest, but to the blighted artizan of the 
city, it is destructive. Alas! how does the heart which has rejoiced ore 
the happy continental Sunday, sadden at the contrast! 

But we should not only grieve at such things, but seek to enforce tie 
' reverence for the natural laws, which have been neglected. We should 
' earnestly endeavour to make it clearly understood, that the moral and 
physical laws, are exactly of equal sacredness, and that to be ignorant of, 
or to break either of them, is equally culpable. Thus we must recognise 
that it is a great sin for any man, whose body from confinement during 
the week, requires fresh air and exercise, to go to church ona Sunday; 
it 18 no Jess a sin in those who endeavour to induce him to do so, or throw 
obstacles inthe path of his physical duties, in defiance of the interests of 

is being. I say these things, in the deep conviction that unless all of us 
to reverence the physical, as much as the moral interests, of ofir 
elves and our neighbours, there is no safety for man. 
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Is the question of the air we breathe a slight matter, or one easily 
volved? Is the construction and health of our large towns, and their 
‘eeming populations, each individual with a claim on our sympathy 
vhich cannot be over-estimated, a trivial thing, which is to be left to the 
loctors, the sanitarians, and those who busy their heads with these simple 
phynichs questions? A simple question truly, the false solution of which 
as entailed on us such an infinity of evils, such a labyrinth and abyss 
if miseries, that it will require the most strenuous untiring efforts of man- 
‘ind for generations, with all the genius and self-devotion of the wisest 
iid most persevering men, to enable us in part to escape. It will not be 
in a day, scarcely in acentury, that men will recover from the contempt 
and neglect that have been shown to the body and all its requirements. 

Besides the above mentioned means for ensuring a supply of fresh air 
in a town, every precaution should be taken to prevent its contamination 
by noxious elements. The most baneful and important of these in our 
large towns is the smoke, whether from private houses or from public 
works. This pollutes the air by poisonous gases, and still more by the 
small particles of coal and soot, so that the carbon enters into the very 
vore of the citizens. No smoking factory should be tolerated ina large 
town ; every one should be forced to consume its own smoke. Until 
this is done, thereis no safety for any of the inhabitants, but more es- 
pecially for the poorer classes, who dwell in the neighbourhood of these 
sooty giants, more pestilential than the dragons of old. Society should 
by cummon consent, enforce the consumption of the smoke, which could be 
pasily accomplished, and should not rest till this be obtained. If they 
tannot afford to change these things, can they better afford to forfeit 
their own or their neighbours’ lives by them? There is never a gain by 
that carelessness and want or attention, which neglects the laws of health 
in their full perfection. Whenever any individual's health or forces suffer, 
there is a dead loss in every way to society, as well as to himself, and the 
sin as well as the penalty must be shared by all. 

None of the exhalations in a town. whether from graveyards or sewers, 
are, I believe, nearly so fatal to health as smoke: although the former also, 
are often very injurious, and should be carefully guarded against. But 
the smoke in some towns, especially in J.ondon, is ruinous to the health 
and strength of almost every one who dwells amid it. In this town, there 
are but fow public factories, and the chicf part of the smoke comes from 
private houses. Until this be got rid of, every human being who lives in 
}ondon, will suffer more or less in health, and the whole race of its ine 
habitants must be deteriorated. It nas been shown, I bélieve, to be per- 
fectly practicable, by conducting the smoke from the different houses ir 
each row into a common vent, and there consuming it, to prevent any of 
these deleterious sooty particles from escaping into the air. Scarcely 
anything would be of equal value to the town as such a measure, if 
apiversally adopted. 

Much has been done of late years to improve the ventilation of the 
houses of the rich, and of those parts of public institutions, which are set 
agart for thom. But how little in either respect bas been done for the 
peor! How pestilential are the upper galleries of our theatres! How 
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many a fever and consumption might be traced to them! How wretched 
and unwholesome are the rooms of their own houses! How little has 
been done to make themselves feel the sovereign importance of fresh air, 
the religion and duty which they owe to their bodies! It is seldom that 
the women among the poorer classes in the large towns ever leave their 
houses, except on necessary errands, and when they thus become diseased, 
@ constitutional walk is beyond the power of their medical adviser to 
obtain. 

But religion and duty form but one part of our lives, not one whit 
superior in importance to others. A life guided by principle alone or 
chiefly, is an imperfect one,and by no means the ideal of humanity, 
which with its innate demand for freedom, cannot bear to feel itself the 
slave laws, and is spoiled in its completeness and beauty by such a 
feelin, . 

Thus there should be inducements of pleasure, happiness, and sponta- 
neous choice, to lead us along the — of duty; and in the matter of air 
and exercise, it is not to be expected or desired, that man or woman should 
take them merely on principle or asa duty. They are too often prescribed 
as medicines, like the moral virtues, without means being taken to com- 
bine their benefits with the happy freedom of spontaneous choice, without 
which all medicines or duties are imperfect. 

Therefore, constant habit from early infancy, teaching us to regard 
fresh air as a uecessary of life; all manner of inducements and social 
pleasures linked with the idea of the open air, should combine with the 
recognition of our religious and dutiful relation to it, to make men eagerly 
seek after it, in every condition and circumstance of life. 

There is another great reason of the awful degradation of our poor 
townsmen. It is the separation between them and the richer classes. 
Had there been any bond of union, any connection of intimacy, of friend- 
ship, of social enjoyment; any heart sympathy or understanding between 
them, could the unfortunate poor have got into such a wretched state? 
Had the foot uf the wealthy often sought the streets, had it ever passed 
the threshold of the poor, and beheld the stifling squalor behind it, had 
his sympathies been mixed with those of his fellow-being in but an infi- 
nitesimal proportion of that amount whichour commoyp humanity demands, 
could these evils have remained so? No; it is in great part because the 
poor have been excluded from vur friendship and sympathies, because we 
are class conventionalists, and not real men, because we have no commu- 
nion with them at home or abroad, that there have arisen such miserable 
evils in their state. - Neither physically nor morally, can the poor be suf- 
ficiently elevated, save by the habitual mingling among them, for mutual 
instruction and sympathy, of those who have more time and opportunity 
to cultivate their various faculties. 
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It is not yet sufficiently recognised, that the mind has its health and 
disease, exactly like the body, dependent on fixed natural laws. The 
term, mental disease, is restricted to insanity ; but it must be viewed 
in a much wider sense, comprehending every case in which a mind 
suffers by erring against any natural Jaw. If our thoughts and our 
feelings are in harmony with truth and nature, our minds will be 
healthy and happy ; if not, they will be unhappy and diseased. Sor- 
row in the mind corresponds to pain in the body ; wherever it is found 
it is a mark of sin and disease. 

Whenever we oliserve, either in ourselves or in others, any grief, we 

may be certain that some evil is the cause of it. Happinces is the 
sign of moral health; it is one grand gaol for human aspiration, just 
as ; physical happiness or health is inthe matcrial world. Joy and sor- 
row are our guides to truth, showing us where we are right, and where 
wrong, in the exploration of our being. Wherever we find joy, we 
should seek the cause and follow it; wherever sorrow, the reverse is 
our duty. 

But sorrow, in another light, may beregarded as a kind of good; 
thus having an exact analogy with bodily disease. It is now well 
known, that the body never works for its own destruction, but con- 
stantly for its preservation; and thus, that all disease is an effort of 
nature to regain health. Thus if a man receive a bodily injury—for 
instance, a blow, inflammation or pain will follow. These conse- 
quences constitute a disease; but still they are necessary for the res- 
toration of the part to health; therefore they may be called a nealthy 
Visease. 

In like manner let us analyse all the destructive processes of the 
nost complicated forms of disease—of cancer, consumption, &c.; we 
will invariably find that all of them, though they are rapidly des- 
troying life, are yet used and intended by nature to save it—one of 
the most wondrous and instructive paradoxes in our being. In 
exactly the same way, sorrow, fear, and all the evil or diseased states 
of the mind, are nature’s remedies for an injury received by it; and in 
their most unlimited and destructive developement we shall still ine 

"" recogniee the natural and necessary strugzles for good, te 
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which man’s nature, physical and moral, is essentially bent, like 
the plant to the light. Thus we feel sorrow naturally, for any cala~ 
mity which befalls us, or those we love: this sorrow is always @ dis- 
ease in us; while it remains, we are in a state of imperfection, or sin, 
if you will. Still, without it, as in the case of the bodily inflamfha 

tion, we could not be restored to our healthy equilibrium, and thus if 
may be called a healthy disease, or a good evil. The inflammation 
was a thing heartily to be deprecated and prevented; so was the 
sorrow. 

But the inflammation, or other bodily disease, may far overstep the 
limits necessary for the restoration of health ; the injury received may 
have been too severe, or the constitution too feeble to resist it. The 
consequences may become themselves causes of new evils, and endanger 
the safety of the whole economy. In the same way the sorrow may 
pass all bealthy bounds, and become itself the main cause of disease. 
‘The physician is always on the watch to see that the inflammation do 
neither more nor less than is necessary to restore health, and so must 
we watch over sorrow. If it become chronic and linger in the mind, 
we must use all means to eradicate it. 

All the depressing and sorrow-causing passions and feelings are also 
diseases of the mind. Fear, jealousy, anxiety, or ennui, are all signs 
to us that there is evil somewhere, of which we must scek out the 
cause, however obscure, and remove it, before the suffering mind regain 
“ts health. Nay, more, every error in judgment, every untruth of 
thought is, like every untruth of bodily conduct, a cause of disease. 

The mind and the body are inseparably linked together, so that the 
health and happiness of the one involves that of the other. Thus if 
the mind be diseased by any of the evil moral states, the body will 
also become diseased ; while all bodily disease equally necessitates @ 
want of sanity of mind. Every imperfect moral state, at once reacts on 
the body, and if it be very intense, or long continued, the body will be 
deeply injured, Thus does our mental clement play as important a 
es as any other, in the causation of physical disease, and to cure the 

atter it is just as often requisite to apply remedies to the mental, as 

the bodily state. To do this, we must first be able to recognise what ig 
mental disease, and then to treat it according to the principles of men- 
tal health. 

But mien, in general, do not recognise moral disease, they do not 
allow sorrow, fear, &c., to be diseases; and instcad of wishing, or 
feeling it their duty, to escape from them, often hug them to their 
bosoms and glory in them. There is as yet, scarccly any defined or 
sangible moral science ; we think and feel according to the caprice of 
the hour, and when long-continued misery, arising from our ignorance 
of the laws of our mind, has involved us, body and soul, in ruin, we 
pride ourselves on our woes, and glory in our contempt of them! 
Truly this is carrying paradox rather too fur. We say sorrow is good. 
for it chéstens and elevates the mind, teaches it new lessons and syin- 
pathies, and gives it a loftiness and intensity of aspiration, which ewe 
should not have had.without it. This may be true in some cases, but 
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AntuouGH I have already spoken on this subject in the first of these 
essays, yet it appears to me to be of such vital importance, that I 
would wish to add a few farther remarks. 

By spiritualisin is to be understood the modes of thought and feel- 
ing, which seek to clevate mind above matter, and take a greater 
p‘easure in mental than in physical pursuits, and in the cultivation of 
the moral than of the physical virtues. 

Spiritualism is one of the most widely diffused of all diseased modes 
of feeling inthe present day. It pervades the minds of almost all the 
educated classes in this country. If cach of us, whether Christian or 
not, analyse our own thoughts and feelings, we shall find that we are 
deeply imbued with spiritualism; ingrained into us by our earliest 
education, and by the prevailing moral atmosphere around us. All 
the educated classes instinctively prefer moral to phvsical exccllencies, 
and aspire rather to the former than the latter. 

To be a distinguished poet or thinker, to acquire renown by literary 
merits; to have a cultivated intellect, a warm heart, and deep sym- 
pathics—all of us aim at these, and regard with comparative indiffer- 
ence, if not contempt, the physical virtues of a powerful, athletic, and 
healthy frame, and the excellence in feats of bodily prowess. Little 
reverence is paid to these virtues, if possessed by any one, but all bow 
down in admiration before a man of superior mental powers. The 
tastes moreover of the great mass of the educated classes are tho- 
roughly spiritual. Literary pursuits, intellectual enjoyments, poetry, 
morality, and spiritual religion, engross their attention; but the 
physical sciences, and bodily sports and exercises, have but little 
comparative interest for them, and the equal claims of the physical 
aws of life, to their study and religious obedience, are unfelt. The 
educated classes seem to think, that athlctic frames and a keen relish 
fer bodily exorcises and sports, are characteristics of the poorer classes, 
and that their own peculiar province is the cultivation of the mind 
and not of the body. 

But there could not be a mistake more fatal to happinesseor to the 
real culture of mankind. The consequence of this has been, that the 
wwe sets of virtues are rarely seen united in the same individual; but 
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as o general rule, the pnysical virtues are found, if found at all, in 
the poor; and the mental ones, in the rich and educated classes. A 
strong, robust frame, is seldoin seen among the men of letters, or the 
members of the learned professions. They are for the most part, a 
suny, degenerate race, whose bodies are too weak for their over- 
worked minds. But they care little for this, unless it tells palpably 
upon their sensations in the form of indigestion, nervousness, or some 
other of the Protean evils of spiritualism. What is it to them though 
their body is weak, provided their mind is strong? They console 
themselves with boasting of the triumph of mind over matter, the 
vainest boast ever uttered by man; and feel, it may be, even proud of 
their physical insignificance. 

But this is a most dangerous error. No one of our powers, either 
mental or physical, can ever be neglected with impunity. Ifthe man 
of letters does not suffer sensibly, from his one-sided culture, and 
from the weakness of his physical frame, his unfortunate children shall 
assuredly do so. They will be born exactly so far degenerate, puny, 
and exposed to disease, as he has failed in his attention to his bodily 
powers. Unhappy are the children of the feeble spiritualist, what- 
ever renown he may have won for himself from short-sighted mortals, 
by his literary achievements. But he who negiccts his bodily powers, 
need not hope to be truly a healthy writer or thinker. If the body ia 
feeble, puny, and prone to disordered sensatiors, and if there be not a 
keen relish for the pleasures of the senses, such as procecds from 
healthy and well-exercised bodily organs, the mind will to a certainty, 
be wanting in some of the elements which aid in forming truc literary 
excellence. There will be a want of healthfulness, of serenity, of sus- 
tained vigour, of natural tastes and enjoyinent of life, which are the 
characteristics of a healthy and equally-balanced mind, 

Spiritualism has weakened immensely, not only the body, but the 
mind ef man, for the one cannot be enfeebled without, to an absolute 
certranty, dragging with it the other. There is a conspicuous want of 
mrAliness, not only in the bodily, but the mental character of our age. 
«his has been fostered of late vears by the long continuance of peace ; 
whose numerous advantages have been, in some measure, counter- 
balanced by this great evil. 

In former times, physical courage and manly vigour were considered 
excellences inferior to none; but war having, until recently, been 
almost unknown among us, there was little scope or estimation for 
these virtues. Hence the world has heen gradually sinking more and 
more into spiritualism, under the enervating influences of a spiritual 
religion. We have been losing our healthy relish for bodily exercises 
and enjoyments ; setting up intellectual, at the expence of corporeal 
pleasures ; and despising and neglecting our bodily powers, until our 
manliness and vigour have been tainted at the core. Let any one com- 
pare the educated classes among us at present, with what they were in 
the times of the ancient Greeks and Romans, or with some of the hardy 
egereaarhd in the present day, and he will see the immense difference 

physica] virtue. Let us walk through the crowded streets of’our 
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large towns and observe the pale faces, spare and puny frames of those 
we meet, and we shall form some estimate of the awful state of physical 
degeneracy in which we live. Scarcely shall we see a single one, man or 
woman, whose physical state is not a disgrace, and a profound grief, to 
our humanity. 

But it is not in the outward appearance alone, and in the want of 
manly strength, and nervous energy, that we see this degeneracy, it isin 
the wide-spread prevalence of the deseases of debility. Chief among these 
stands consumption ; the terrible destroyer of our race, by whose hand 
one sixth of our population perishes, and from whose baneful influence 
“but few families among us wholly escape. Consumption is the sure and 
unorring sign of physical degeneracy, and the enfeeblement: of the physi- 
cul powers, and this age is pre-eminently to be called ‘* the consumptive 
age’ of the world. ‘The disease never wag so prevalent as it is at present, 
aud one of its most certain and prolific causes is spiritualism. Do we 
think that any one of us, whatever be his mental merits, can allow his 
physical strength to decline, can leave his bodily powers uncultivated, 
without becoming degraded and imperfect, aud without paying the sure 
penalty ? Will nature spare either him or his children for neglecting 
the one part of his being, whatever he may accomplish by the culture of 
the other? No; she demands that an equal and impartial attention be 
paid to all the faculties, and that an equal interest be taken in physical 
asin spiritual culture. There is scarcely one of us of the educated 
classes, whose physical state is not a disgrace to him. Poor, weak, di- 
ninutive, thin, pale, puny, dyspeptic beings we arc, unworthy of tlie 
name of a mun, whatever learning or mental attainments we may possess. 
We may dazzle our fellow-men by these one-sided accomplishments, we 
may win their short-sighted praise ; but we shall not cheat nature, nor 
reap ought but her punishment for us and-our children. 

‘hen our day of physical affliction comes, as coine it certainly will, to 
every one who neglecta bis body, when the retributive hand is laid heavily 
5n ourselves or our children, then shall we feel the vanity and delusive- 
acess of our preference fcr one set of our faculties above the other. 

It is true that the average length of life, is gradually increasing, but I 
fect convinced that this is accompanied by a compensatory diminution of 
health and strength in the human frame. The longer average of life is 
produced, I believe, chiefly by our increased knowledge of the nurture of 
childven, and the substitution. of long wasting chronic diseases, for the 
short and fatal epidemic of smal] pox, fever and ague, dysentery &c., 
as well as the ravages of wars, which were formerly so prevalent. It is 
also favoured by the increase of the preventive, comparcd with the posi- 
tive, check to population (as advocated by Mr. Malthus, whose views will 
be considered subsequently,) by which means an individual may refrain 
from reproducing his species, and thus help to raise the average of life, at 
the expense of losing his snare of offspring, together with other evils here- 
after to be mentioned. In less civilised countries a large praportion of 
children die, from the general ignorance of the mode of rearing these 
Lengler beings; while in our times, when the importance of fresh air, 
avoidance of undue exposure, &c., are better recognised, the rate of infant 
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mortality has greatly decreased, and delicate children are kept alive till 
the time of puberty or thereabouts, then to perish by consumption. This 
difference in,the mortality of delicate children, tells greatly on the ave- 
rage of human life, but comparatively little on human happiness. Se 
does the substitution of slow chronic mi:erable diseases for short and de- 
cisive ones. 

The diseases of debility are the prevaieat and characteristic ones of the 
present age. Consumption, dyspepsia, and nervous weakness are uni- 
versally diffused through our country, but were comparatively little 
known, more especially the two last, among our ancestors. They were 
decimated at intervals by terrible acute epidemics, such as small pox, 
ague, scurvy, &c., whic! have now become almost extinct, owing to the 
splendid discoveries of meical science. 

We surpass them also greatly, in prolonging the lives of invalids, and 
in our general medical treatment. In less civilised communities, as 
among the lower animals, any one who falls into bad health has compa- 
ratively little chance of recovery, as he is either neglected or badly 
treated. But can it be said, that we have really gained by the substitu- 
tion of these miserable diseases of debility, some of which may indeed 
permit a man to drag on a life in death, till a great age, but poison all 
his enjoyment ? 

It is a common, and I believe a very true remark, that our constitu- 
tions are not nearly so strong as those of our forefathers; and while that 
is the case, let us not beat of the long: r average of life. A long life, if 
sad, is hardly prefcrable to ashort and vigorous one. The longer average 
of life, iike other marks of apparent progress, is a vanity and a delusion 
and helps to blind us to our actual state of physical degradation. 

The mind as well as the body has degenerated in manly vigour under 
the influence of spiritualism. A morbid effeminacy pervades all our 
moral atmosphere. There is a want of healthy enjoyment of life, as 
must always be the cause when the natural pleasures of the senses 
are disparaged, a want of self-reliance, of manly vigour, aud courage, in 
the mental character of all of us. Thousands among us are so much 
oppressed with shyness and the want of self-confidence, tnat it looxs as 
if we felt almost ashamed of living at all. 

There is a pervading timidity in declaring our real convictions on the 
most important matters, especially on religion and on sexual love, which 
are, as far as open and candid discussion is ‘concerned, almost interdicted 
Subjects among us. A sort of doleful spiritual whine meets our ear on 
every side, as if man, the mightiest and most glorious of all the mani~ 
festations of nature, existed only on sufferance, and were too vile to 
deserve anything but sorrow and humiliation. The fear of the opinious 
of others is one of the most prevalent of all feelings in our society; 4 
feeling which is more destructive than almost any other, to sincerity auc 
manliness of character. We are afraid of departing one step from the 
beaten track of conventionalism, for fear of incurring the odium of our 
neighbours. How unlike is this to the manliness and self-reliance of 
those, who have dared death and torture rather than disguise thgis 
principles ! : 

Wow different is the inorbid state of sorrow, self-abasement irrcso- 
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lution, despondency, or despair, which we observe so prominently in our 
modern poets and writers, from the manly vigour, healthfulness, and 
anjoyment of life, which is so delightful in the authors of the Elizabethan 
age. There are certainly many other causes than spiritualism, which 
have helped to work this change; the great social difficulties, which are 
only of late years coming to be adequately recognised, are enough to load 
the hearts of each of us with surrow, if not despair; but besides these, a 
great part of the mental morbidity is caused by spiritualism, which blights 
all healthy enjoyment of life, and weakens the mind with the body, 

The spiritual religion which is dominant among us, by its threats of 
endless punishment, and its constant inculcation of the weak and effe- 
minating qualities of humility and resignation, has broken in a great 
degree the spirit of man. No man can seriously entertain the belief in 
endless punishment, without his whole nature being demoralised, and 
without being cowed into a state of fear as to his own and his neighbour's 
actions, incompatible with manly dignity and freelom. Humility and 
resignation are, it is true, often desirable virtues, but neither they nor any 
other concvivable modes of feeling, can be always termed good, and to 
inculcate them in a wholesale way is to do infinite mischief. To be con- 
stantly urging them upon those who are already broken in spirit from 
shyness, want of self-reliance, energy, and the power of actively enjoying 
life, (which are just the prevailing defects in our characters at present), 
is exactly like the old system of repeated bleeding and purgation, now 
happily abandoned by medicine, by which the whole energy of the con- 
stitution was gradually exhausted. What is wanted in mind as well as 
in body at present, is not piety nor tenderness, nor humility, nor spiritual 
fervour; but self-reliance, manly energy, and an active enjoyment of 
life; in a word, health. 

Health of body and mind, should be the chief aim of mankind, not 
pietism or spiritualism, or any other one-sided ideal, which our imperfect 
religions have set up; all blessings are comprehended in health, for itis not 
obtainable except by a well-regulated conduct of all our faculties of body 
and mind alike. Where there is not an active and keen enjoyment of life 
fu ali its different parts, where there is not happiness, there cannot be 
health ; and where there is not health there cannot be virtue. It is ab« 
solutely impossible for either body or mind to be truly healthy and well- 
balanced, when the chief attention is paid to one set of faculties, and the 
thers are comparatively neglected. This great truth has been completely 
disregarded in our theories of life, and the consequences have been most 
disastrous to all of us. 

However powerfully spiritualism has operated in degrading man, it has 
far more degraded woman. The physical virtues are scarcely thought to 
belong to her province at all: strength, vigour, courage, and activity, are 
not considered feminine virtues, but, if possible, rather detract from 
woman's peculiar charms in the eye ofspiritualism. Hence the physical 
character of women, is, as a general rule, degraded to the last degree ; 
poor, weak, nervous, delicate beings, who can scarcely walk Ralf-a-mile, 
whose muscles are uustrung, and whose nerves are full of weakness and 
ir Fitability. 

Compare the ladies in our ball-rooms: or the women in our streets, with 
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she strong healthy country girl, or with the women of Ruben’s pictures, 
and their awful inferiority in physical virtue will be seen. Not only to 
her own health and happiness is the physical degeneracy of woman de- 
sructive, but to our whole race. Thestrenwth and bodily power of womaa, 
at ejust asin“ispensable to theheaith and strength of mankind, as tbat 
uf man, for the vigour of the child depends as much on the mothcr as on 
the father. It is a folly to desire to see powerful and athletic men, 
without desiring to see the same virtues in woman; such a division of 
the virtucs is absolutely impossible. 

Tue mind of woman is as much enfeebled as her body, by spiritaalisia 
A vigorous relish for sensual pleasures, an energetic study of the sciences, 
and especially of the physical ones, is thought unwomanly, and the sex is 
limited to a narrow range of thought and feeling, which cripples »s the 
mental power. 

It is in vain to hope that a mind will be powerful, if certain subjects are 
forbidden to it%; if death and the evil side of nature are hidden, as they 
are at present from woman. Such interdictions prevent any true power 
or freedom of thought and feeling; for who cares to study nature, if they 
are only allowed to advance a short distance, and if all the subjects 
necessary to give completeness to their views, are shut from them as Si 
children? In the emotions, as well as in intellect, woman is bound in 
the effeminating, bonds ofspiritualism. Love, tenderness, and humility, are 
thought to be the special female virtues; and the qualities of self-reliance, 
energy, and mental intrepidity, are rather discouraged than otherwise, by 
those who wish to keep up the unfortunate state of dependence, in which 
woman exists at present. Hence the character of woman is full of weak- 
ness and irrcsolution, fear of theopinion of others, and hysterical emotions, 
which are diametrically opposed to health and strength of mind. Woman 
is, as a general rule, dwarfed in body and mind, by her one-sided and narrow 
spiritual culture. 

Spiritualism has not only preventcd us from taking an equa! interest 
in the physical sciences, and attending equally to our physical culture ; 
it has also blighted the progress of moral science. This is shown not only 
by the narrow and erroneous views of mental health and disease, and 
their treatment, of which montion has already been made; but also by 
the existing state of mental and psychological science. 

The spiritual moralists have ever maintained, that there is a complete 
and fundamental difference between the mind of man and those of the 
inferior animals; so that no true comparison could he instituted between 
them. But this is an enormous error, and has stood in the way of all 
philosophical acquaintance with the human mind. The truth is, that 
there is not, and eannot be, by one single iota, a greater difference be- 
tween the mind of man and the minds of the lower animals, than there 
is between his bedy and theirs. Every conceivable shade of mental diffs 
erence must be accompanied by an exactly equal difference in the shape 
and substance of the brain; and the brain of man must differ exactly in 
the Same degree, not one atom more or less, from the inferior brains, as 
his mind from the inferior minds. Now until the body of man was cqm- 

‘pared, minutely and porseveringly, with that of the lower animals, down 
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to the very humblest, {t is well recornised that we did not understand { 
at all, that we had no true and philosophical knowledge of it. Professor 
Qwen refuses to give the name of * Anatomy” at all to the mere dis- 
section of the Auman body; that, he says, is merely “anthropotomy, 
while “‘anatomy” is a term merited only by the whole comparative 
Bcience. 

But exactly on the same principles, we must recognise, that there is at 
present no true science of ‘* Mind,” at all; we have no real ‘ Psycho- 
logy ;? we have merely an anthropo-psychology. There has never yet 
_fived a man, who deserved the name of a moralist; there have merely 
been humanity-moralists. 

A true know’edge of mans spiritual and moral nature is to be obtained 
only in the same way as that of his body, namely, by the comparative 
examination of the minds of all living beings, and by tracing our facul- 
ties upwards from their simplest expression in the humblest animals, to 
their most complex state in man. Until this be done in mind, as it has 
been done in the body, there can be no real “‘ mental science,’’ and we must 
continue, as we are at present, in the dark, as to the meaning and oriyin 
of our faculties. ‘The science of Comparative Psycholegy, though it has 
yet scarcely an existence, opposed as it has been by our narrow concep- 
tions of the human mind, will ultimately be recognised as equally indes- 
pensable with comparative anatomy, in order to attain to a true know- 
ledge of man. - 

he morbid ideas of spiritualism are well seen in the little reverence 
that is paid to the bodily appetites. It is by no means thought a great 
merit to have a good appetite for food: nay, many people, especially 
effeminate ladies, are rather ashamed of it, and abstemiousness is often 
practiced as an evidence of refinement and spirituality. A keen relish for 
the pleasures »f eating, is thought coarse and unbecoming, especially in 
women ; the auention, it is thought, should rather be directed to in- 
tellectual enjoyments, aud the mind, as little as possible, ocenpied with 
the pleasures ofthe senses. ut these are most dangorous and destructive 
errors. The truth is,” that a good appetite is one of the greatest virtues 
either man or woman can possess, and is one of the things of which, far 
from being ashamed, they have most reason to be proud. It is one of 
the best of all signs and tests of health, and ofa well-spent physical life. 

No one who has not a keen appetite is d-userving of the name of a good 
man or woman; and the individual who allows his appetite to languish 
or to be habitually feeble, is equally reprehensible with him, who permits 
his feelings of love or truth to become blunted. 

The vigour of our bodily appetites is the test and the invaluable safe- 
guard of our virtue, if we attend to it; by the kcenness of our appetites 
we shall know whether our physical life is a trueand healthy one; but if 
we neglect them, disease and destruction are certain sooner or later to make 
as repent it. A good appetite for food is just as great a virtue, and just as 
much to be adm red wherever it is seen, as an ardent love and just 
appreciation of truth and beauty. The same principle applie#’ to all the 
ether physical appetites. By these tests, it can be seen how exceedingly 

healthy, orin other words, sinful, are the lives of the great majority of 
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raese of us who hive in towns, and work constantly at sedentary occupa- 
tions. Our appetite languishes, and is rarely strong; and this should be 
taken as the unerring sign that the powers of life and virtue are growing 
feebler, and those of death and evil gaining the ascendancy. 

When the appetite is habitually feeble, consumption, or the other dis- 
eases of debility, will to an absolute certainty, be induced, cither in the 
individua'ls self or in his posterity, if the same want of physical virtue 
continue in them. 

The great physical problem is to endeavour to secure to all human 
beings, the essentials of life in abundance ; and in the purest form. Air, 
water, food, healthy exercise for all the organs &c., to procure for every 
human being the power of enjoying these in their greatest purity should 
be our steadfast and religious aim—an aim as lofty and as difficult as 
any ever proposed by man, and to be zealously aspired after, not only by 
the physician and the sanitary reformer, but by every man and woman 
among us, as comprehending the must important essentials of virtue. If 
we cannot habitually breathe pure air, eat abundantly of wholesome food, 
and obtain healthy and suflicient exercise for our various organs and 
faculties, let us not deceive ourselves ; it is absolutely impossible that we 
can live virtuous lives. Pure air and wholesome food are just as indis-~ 
pensable necessaries of virtue, happiness, or true religion, as any con- 
ceivable moral qualities. This has never yet been sutticiently attende 
to; formankind have not become generally aware of the exactly equal di. 
they owe to their body and mind. 

All our tastes and modes of judgment are more or less perverted and 
effeminated by spiritualism. As an instance of this, the prevailing 
Opinions with regard to beauty may be taken. ‘To have delicately cut 
features, a prettily turned figure, neat little feet and hands, and a sweet 
and amiable expression, are considered the chief beauties in @ woman. 
But health and strength are in general scarcely at all considered. Now 
the truth is, that without these fundamental qualities, there cannot be 
real beauty. Health is the very first essential of beauty ; and permanent 
health, continuing for many generations, cannot possibly exist without 
great physical strength, for the active exercise and natural life which en- 
sure the one, ensure the other also. Elegance in shape and form arc 
something, and are sullizient in a lifeless object to constitute beauty, but 
in a living being health is a far more fundamentally important quality 
Strength, power, and activity, are also among the most essential of all 
parts of beauty, in woman as well as in man. Without strength, which 
is to be obtained only by the active and regular exercise of the body in 
out-of-door pursuits, health cannot long continue, and will soon decay, if 
not In one generation, then in the next; and without health the beauty 
even of form and expression will soon disappear. 

We hear little tiny delicate girls, who have perhaps a prettily chi- 
?¢lled face, and an interesting pallor of complexion, called beautiful ; 
out the traly instructed eye can see in them but mournful proofs of 
the physical degeneracy of our age. Height of stature, and weight of 
body, not produced by fat, but by healthy and powerful muscular de- 

t, are in woman as well as man, a great part of true beauty. 
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In large towns, the stature always becomes diminutive uuder the influ- 
ance of a smoky and confined atmosphere, and the want of exercise; 
and hence the stunted, pale, and puny appearance of the inhabitants of 
London, and others of our large towns. Let us never be deceived into 
confounding the symptoms of delicacy and imperfect nutrition, which 
we see among them, with true beauty. Let us not regard the tiny 
waist, the little impotent feet and hands, the delicate complexion, 
even though they belong to our own selves, or to those we love most 
dearly, as really beautiful; such a judgment confounds all principles 
of good and evil. True beauty cannot possibly exist among those who 
have lived constantly amid the smoke of a large town. The goldon 
rule in the cultivation of beauty should be, seek first health and strength, 
@ powerful frame, and a healthily cultivated mind, and all the rest 
shall be added unto you. 

In man, physical beauty is looked down upon, and intellect is 
thought his peculiar province. This is an admirable instance of the 
false and short-sighted judgments of spiritualism. A man weo culti- 
vates his personal appearance, and takes a pride in his athletic and 
yandsome figure is called a coxcomb; while the puny delicate man of 
letters, who exults in his mental superiority, and the feeble care-worn 
clergyman, who boasts of the triumph of mind over matter, are thought 
40 have a noble and excusable pride. In truth, physical beauty is 
exactly as important and desirable in man as in woman, and is just 
as much to be cultivated and admired in the one sex asin the other. 
fhe attention and reverence for physical beauty, is one of the best 
safeguards of health and manly vigour. Beauty of face and figure is 
only to be maintained, and perpetuated to coming generations, by ex- 
ercise of our bodily powers, and is one of the best signs of a well- 
spent physical life. A powerful and a handsome frame is just as valu- 
able as a powerful and beautiful mind. From the want of attention 
to their personal beauty and to the culture of their bodies, we see 
men becoming slovenly and ungraceful, thin pale and sallow from 
wasting their looks and their health over the midnight lamp ; we see 
their hair dropping out prematurely, their faces getting ploughed by 
the wrinkles of thought and care before their time, their teeth decay- 
‘ng and dropping out under the influence of a failing digestion, their . 
noses filthy with snuff; their figures, which might have been manly, 
powerful, and agile, becoming weak, stooping, and exhausted, as if a 
breath could blow them over. Where is a woman to find in these 
learned scare-crows the glowing realisation of her youthful dreams 
of love? A lady said to me a short time ago, ** What can be the 
reason that men are so dreadfully ugly? I was looking round the 
lecture-room the other night, and positively I scarcely saw a single 
handsome face. The most of them were very plain and vulgar, and 
very many, especially the elderly men, had such distorted and mis- 
shapen faces, that it was painful to look at them. We don’t see this 
in the lower animals, we don’t see in them that perversion of features, 
those bloated, wizenrd, and unhealthy countenances, with all the 
features out of proportion, which we seein men. What can it be that 
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makes men often so very ugly?” In truth the great want of physical 
beaaty and manly strength and elegance of frame, which is so wide-sprend 
among us, and which is so blighting to the romance of love, is as dis- 
tressing and as deeply to be deplored as tho prevalence of moral evil, of 
which in fact it is the outward and visible type. No qualities of mind 
can make up for this sinfal and miserable neglect of the body. 
‘he unnatural practice of shaving, has tended most powerfully to in- 
crease this disregard of physical beauty in man. It has done so, by ir 
reality destroying man’s beauty. The peculiar beauty of the male coun 
tenance consists very much in its contrast with the female one, by the 
possession of those hairy appendages which impart to it a dignity and 
manliness. The beard is peculiarly a sexual distinction, it only appears 
at puberty, and is intimately connected with—in fact, is the outward 
expression of sexual maturity, of that which distinguishes the man from 
the woman and the boy. ‘To cut it off is to effeminate the male face, 
and has a greater effect than is generally supposed in weakening the 
sexual feelings between man and woman, which are powerfully awakened 
oy contrast. It is thus a part of those effeminating and debilitating 
influences on the sexual feelings, which have so much degraded the vigor 
and manliness of all of us, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter. It 
soeus the natural ideal of manlv beauty, and that admirable contrast 
det ween tie two sexes, by which each acts as a foil to the otner, and the 
peculiar sexual characteristics of each, are duly symbolised and called 
forth. 
lt is not by spiritual, but by physical reformation, that mankind can 
&t present be chiefly benefited. Even were the views of our moral 
teachers with regard to the moral virtues correct; even though mental 
health were substituted as the object of men’s aims, instead of the 
diseased spiritualism, which is now ineculcated, comparatively little 
could be done at present by any moral training. It is physical and 
not spiritual religion, of which we are at present most urgently im need. 
More could be done in a few years by due attention to the physical 
virtues, than in a century by moral exhortations, however pure and 
exalted; for the physical virtues are those which have been far the 
most neglected, and stand far the most in need of attention. The 
moral virtues themselves are to be promoted at present chiefly through 
the physical ones, for in the present awfui state of physical degradation 
in which we live, it is a vanity to imagine that high moral excellence 
“an prevail. ‘Therefore, the social sanitary movements, together with 
he earnest culture of the bodily powers by every one of us, ate at 
‘“---né the most important means to elevate mankind. 
» Should not be contented with a low standard of physica! elevation. 
We should make it our religious aim, that every one ef us, man, woman, 
and child, should possess a large, powerful, vigorous frame, whose blooming 
ealth shall set consumption and the other diseases of debility at defiance 
tach man and woman should take exactly as much pride in the cultiva 
ion of the wily, as of the mental virtues, feeling deeply the grand truth 


hat the interests of our race are just as much bound up in the promotira 
of the one as of the other. : 


PART 11, 


SEXUAL RELIGION. 


REPRODUCTION AND DEVELOPEMENT, 


Tur subject of the following essays- namely, the nature and laws of 
the sexual organs, with their diseases, and the ailied evils of poverty 
and hard work, is, it appears to me, by far the most important of all 
subjects for our consideration in the present day. There is nothing 
unfortunately, which bas been so much neglected, and on waoich such 
wide-spread ignorance p-°vails ; and yet I feel convinced, that there is 
AO subject so deeply affecting the interests of man. From the mystery 
and secrecy in which sexual matters have been involved, and from the 
consequent want of due attention to them, the whole of our moral and 
social philosophy has been rendered unsound at the core, and the pro- 
gress of our race has been blighted. 

Before entering upon the diseases of the sexual organs, which arise 

as all discases do, from our disobedience to the natural laws, and 
upon the associated evils of poverty, I shall give a short sketch of 
these organs and of the function of reproduction. 
_ Tentreat the reader's attention to this, not only from the surpassing 
terest of the subject, but because some knowledge of the nature of 
‘he sexual organs is necessary to follow the subseqnent descriptions 
of their diseases. There is no part of physivlogy which is less under- 
stood bythe generality of mankind, and yet there is not one of deeper 
interest, and which more urgently demands the attention of us all, 

Reproduction has been, and still is, viewed as a mysterious and*in= 
comprehensible anhiect, with which none but scientific men should 
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are capable of living independently and reproducing the whule. The 
individual life of the human egg in the womb, is considered #& sacred as 
that of the adult; and to cause its abortion, when it is no bigger than 
a nut-shell, is deemed murder. Now, why should not the same name of 
individual” be given to every fragment of a leaf, which is capable of 
living alone? And why should not a tree be called a huge ooilection of 
individuals, instead of a single individual? Professor Owen and many ot 
the first scientific men do so regard it. Butit must always be remembered 
that there is a great difference between an individual produced by gem- . 
mation and one produced by true generation. 

The individuals produced by gemmation, such as the Polyps, or the 
buds or bulbels of a plant, are not reaily homologous (or essentially cor- 
responding) with an individual such as man, who is produced by an act 
of generation, but are rather comouarable to the different parts of his 
body, which are produced by a process trury resembling that of gemma. 
tion, namely, the subdivision and continuous growth of cells. Gemmation 
is only a form of nutrition, (the processes by which the bady is nou- 
‘rished and maintained), and like it, exhausts instead of renewing the 
germinal capacity. Each little cell in our body, may be called an indi- 
vidual, and we may be termed a congeries of individuals, nearly in the 
Kame way as each bud and leaf of a tree may be g0 styled ; each little cell 
in us lives a life of its own, and the chief difference between it and he 
leaf-bud is, that it cannot exist if separated from the rest of the frame 
nor re-produce the whole. Dr. Carpenter proposes to call all indi- 
viduals produced by gemmation, Zooids (or apparent beings), and to 
restrict the term Zoon (or true being) to the collective product of one 
generative act. Thus it would need both the Medusa and the Polyp to 
form one true being. analogous to a perfect plant or animal; and the potato 
with all its buds and all their descendants till the germinal capacity is 
exhausted, should be regarded as forming only one complete individual. 
It is generally in the presence and absence of the sexual organs, that the 
two zooids, proceeding from the same stock, principally differ. One of the 
thief purposes of the alternation of forms seems to be the dispersion of 
the species of plant or animal; and thus the zooid which contains the 
sexual organs, and produces eggs, consists frequently of little more than 
these organs, furnished with locomotive appendages. 

Tn investigating any organ or function, the usual, and the best way to 
proceed, is to follow it upwards through the scale of being; for the sim- 
plest and most comprehensible form is found in the humblest organism, 
and after becoming acquainted with that, it is comparatively less difficult 
to unravel the mysteries of complex scructures. Indeed it is utterly 
hopeless and impossible to comprehend a being like man, either physically 
or mentally, without comparing him with all other living beings, and 
without tracing upwards his organs and his faculties, from their simplest 
condition, as it appears in the lowest plants and animals. When we do 
so compare him, we are struck by the fact, that the essentialseof life, and 
the essential nature of all the organs and functions, are the same throughout 
all the chain of being, and that it is only in the accessories that the in- 
Gnite variety which we observe, exists. 
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This is well seen in the function of generation. The generative act is 
essentially the same in the very humblest plant as in man. It consists 
in the reunion of the contents of two cells. A cell is a very minute body, 
invisible to the naked eye, with a thin transparent wall, containing va- 
rious substances. It generally contains a nucleus, a small dot formed by 
8 collection of granules, and in this the chief powers of the cell generally 
seem to be centred. It seems to be the point of attraction to the mat- 
ters which the cell absorbs, and to be prominently engaged in the produc- 
tion of new cells and other vital operations. Cel's propagate in several 
ways, sometimes by subdividing into two, each ef which again subdivides 
into two more, and so on till a large mags is produced, just like fission in 
the lowest plants and animals, sometimes by giving birth to new cells 
in their interior , which are liberated by the bursting of the parent &c. 
The cell feeds by absorbing nourishment through its walls; and it is from 
the transformation of cells that almost all the living tissues—the muscles, 
nerves, blood-vessels &c., are built up. 

Now, the very simplest being consists of a single cell, which is not 
usually found alone, but in masses produced by these processes of mul- 
tiplication ; each single cell however, being capable of liviny independently. 
Each cell performs all the essential vital functions fur itself. It feeds 
and it reproduces by itself. In them, the simplest form of generation, 
or as it is here called conjugation, is seen. In this process one of these 
cells approaches close to another, and then they burst, and their contents 
are mingled together, and from the mass so formed, new cells arise, which 

ive birth to an immense progeny by the ordinary processes of cell-growth. 

n this process there is no appareut distinction of sexes, both cells seeming 
to take a similar part in the gencrative act. Conjugation has been best 
studied in the zygnema, one of the Algae. This little plant consists 
simply of a filament of cells, united end to end in a single row. Two of 
these filaments approach each other and stick together, and then the 
intervening walls burst, and the whole of the contents of one filament 
are emptied into the other. This shows that here there is some sexual 
distinction between the two sets of cells. 

Now this intermingling of the contents of two microscopic cells is the 
real essence of the generative act throughout the whole chain of being, 
and is exactly the same in man as in the humblest plant. The difference 
is only in the accessories. In the more complex organisms the function 
of generation is not exercised by every cell, but is confined to a certain 
set of cells, specially set apart for the purpose, and elaborated by speciai 
organs. There are also complex organs developed in both sexes for effec- 
ting the union of these cells ; and in proportion as mind becomes developed 
in ascending the scale of being, more and more complicated emotions and 
ideas are interwoven with the generative act. But all these are access- 
sories, and the most impassioned enthusiasm and exaltation of love has 
for its essential object to effect the union of two microscopic cells, and 
thus continue the race. In this we see an example of the invariable law 
of developement, namely, the progress from the general to the special. The 
timplest forms of generation are the most general, they are commone to 
all living boings, and as it were include the subsequent accessory devel- 
epements, as the little egg putentially includes the future adult. 
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In the Mosses and Ferns these accessories of generation are considerably 
more complex. In these plants we find two sets of organs, essentially 
corresponding to the male and female sexual organs of animals. These 
organs in ferns are found on the pro-embryo, which is monoecious, that 
is to say, possesses both the male and the female sexual organs in the same 
plant. The male organs are called antherédia, and correspond to the anther 
of a flowering plant and to the testicle of an animal. They consist of 
large parent cells, each of which gives birth to a number of smaller cells 
inside it, and in every onc of these secondary cells there is a small spiral 
filament, furnished with long cilia or hair-like bodies, by whose constant 
vibrations it is moved rapidly about. These spiral filaments are called 
phytozoaires, and are analogous to the spermatozooids, which exist in the 
semen of animals, and which they greatly resemble in appearance. The 
female organs are called pistiliidia, and correspond to the pistil in flow- 
ering plants and to the ovaryin animals. In them lie the germecells, 
corresponding to the ovules of flowering plants and the eggs of animals. 
The phytozoaires, which are let loose by the bursting of the cells which 
enclose them, penetrate to the germ-cell and conjugate with it just as 
the cells of the zygnema do with each other. By the intermixture of the 
contents of these two cells, which takes place by transudation through 
their walls while they are conjugating, a fertile germ is produced, which 
grows up into the fern. 

In Phanerogamous, or flowering plants, the sexua] organs are found 
in the flower. They consist of the anthers, containing the pollen, and 
the ovary containing the ovules. In the anthers the pollen grains, or 
sperm cells, are produced. These are elaborated by a complex process, 
as is always the case with important secretions. Two or three genera- 

sious of cells, produced one within she other, are needed to elaborate 
sufficiently the little pollen grain, which corresponds to the phyto- 
zoaire of the ferns and to the spermatozooid of animals, being the male 
conjugating cell. It has two coats like other cells, the outer of which 
is hard, and has several little porcs in it, while the inner one is 
very delicate. The ovule, or germ ceil, on the other hand, is pro- 
duced in the ovary. It corresponds with the egg or female con- 
jugating cell of animals. Conjugation takes place between the sperm 

‘and germ cell as follows. The pollen, set free by the bursting of 
the anther, falls upon the stigma, or end of the pistil, which is covered 
by a viscid secretion. By this the pollen swells, and then its inner coat 
is protruded through the small pores in the outer one, and insinuates it- 
self downwards in the shape of a long tube, among the loose tissue of the 
style, till it reaches the ovary. There it impinges upon the germ cell, 
and thus conjugation is effected, ard their contents mingled, just as waa 
done by the self-moving filaments of the Fern. By the mixture of the 
contents of the pollen cell, and the germ cell, a fertile seed is produced, 
from which springs the plant. 

In animals, while the essential nature of the generative act romaina 
ust the same as in plants, the accessories gradually rise in coms lexity. 

cept in the very lowest animals, there are special organs set apart for 
feproduction, and these produce the sperm and germ cells, the sperm 
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stcaeoids and the eggs. The sperm cells are elaborated in organs, called 
testicles ; which are generally composed of long and delicate tubes. In 
these tubes, the parent cells of the sperm are envolved, which contain 
self-moving mivroscopic bodies called spermatozooids. These are quite 
analogous to the phytozoaires, and are found throughout the whole ane 
imal kingdom, with the exception of the very lowest species. They have 
the form of a lengthened filament with a little oval head and a long and 
very delicate tail. By this tail, which is in constant motion, they are 
propelled amid the viscid fluid, in which they float, and avhich is called 
the liguor seminis, or seminal liquid. They were long thought to be 
animals from their peculiar movements, but are now recognised to have 
no claim to that title. The movements, like those of the phytozoaires, 
are owing to mechanical causes, and help to bring the spermatoozoide 
into proximity with the egg. These little bodies are the active 
agents in impregnation, the immediate fathers of us all ; they find their way 
to the neighbourhood of the egg, and conjugate with it, thus producing 
a fertile germ. They are discharged from their parent cells by the 
bursting of the latter, and are then conveyed by the duct leading from 
the testicle into the urethral canal, whence they are poured into the fe- 
male organs, in the act of copulation. They retain their fertilising 
power for but a short time after their discharge in warm-blooded ani- 
mals, namely, birds and mammals. In birds, their movements cease 
in a quarter of an hour after their discharge. In the cold-blooded ver- 
tebrate animals,—namely, reptiles and fishes, and in the invertebrata, 
they can live much longer, and remain active for days and even 
mouths in the female organs, fertilising several crops of eggs in suc- 
cession. 

The germ cells or eggs are produced in organs called ovaries. These in 
many animals are exceedingly like the testicles, being tubular and vesicular 
glands. So they are in the human embryo, for our organs, in their gradual 
developement in the womb, pass through stages similar to those which re- 
main permanent in the lower animals. Among all adult vertebrated ani- 
mals, including woman, the ovaries are solid bodies, composed of dense 
fibrous tissue, in which the germ cells or eggs lie imbedded. Each egg is 
enclosed in a parent cell or ovisac, called the graafian vesicle, and con- 
sists of a yolk sac, with a little cell called the germinal vestele, amid the 
Sag The egg of some animals, ax, for instance, of the fowl, is very large, 

ut the egg of woman, and of all the mammalia, isso small as not to be 
visible to the naked eye. The size varies according to the degree of de- 
velopement the embryo is to reach at the expense of the egg alone; for it 
is on the yolk of the egg that all embryoes are first nourished. The 
agg on quitting the ovary, before fecundation, consists only of the yolk sac 
with its contents; in its passage down the oviduct it often receives, as in 
the fowl, a covering of albu or white, and a shell. 

The means which nature adopts to effect the union of these sperm ana 
perm cells, are very various shroughons the animal kingdom. In the 
owest animals .onsciousness and volition are scarcely at-all awakened, 
and their actions seem merely of an automatic kind. In them thera is 
Fubably no more sexual feeling, nor sexual effort, than in plants. Many 
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is called the ruta, and it is bounded by the two labia o >ips. In the 
anterior part of the vulva is a small erectile organ, analogous in form 
and structure to a diminutive penis, differing however in not being perfo- 
rated by acanal. It is called the céitorés, and is highly sensitive like the 
glans penis. It is probably the chief organ of sexual enjoyment. 

At the posterior part of the vulva is the opening into the vagina, the 
passage which leads up to the mouth of the womb, and into which the 
penis is introduced in coition. The vagina is about four inches long, and 
is very distensible, so as to admit the passage ee it of so large a 
body as the child. It is membranous, and surrounded by bands of mus- 
cular fibres, which form a sphincter or closing muscle, which constrict» 
the orifice of the vagina, where it joins the external genital fissure. In 
the virgin, before connectiom has taken place, there is generally a fold of 
membrane which stretches across the mouth of the vagina, leaving how- 
ever space for the passage of the menstrual discharge. This is called 
the hymen or snadieahead. and was formerly sought for as a test of vir- 
ginity, as it is generally ruptured in the first sexual connection, but it is 
now no longer depended upon. The pain felt in the first intercourse is 
caused by the rupture of this membrane, and the forcfble dilatation of 
the vagina. 

The vagina leads up to the uterus or womb, whicn opens into it at its 
upper and anterior side, about three inches from the orifice of the 
vagina. The womb, that most important and wonderful organ, the first 
cradle of the human race,is, when unimpregnated, a small flattened pear- 
shaped body, about 34 or 4 inches long, and 24 broad, whose broad end is 
uppermost, while its lower end rests on the vagina. It is a hollow mus- 
cle like the heart, and like it, is composed of involuntary muscular fibre, 
whose actions are not dependent on the will. 

The upper and broadened part of the womb is called the body, and the 
lawer, which is narrower, is the cerviz or neck. 

‘The cervix is the part which rests on tue vagina, and in the middle of 
it is a smal] opening, leading into the womb, called the os ulert or mouth 
ot the womb. It is so narrow as Only to admit a small sound. The 
womb contains two little cavities, one of them in the body, the other in 
the neck. They can hold about equal quantities of fluid, namely, about 
nine or ten drops. Between them there is a narrow passage called the 
08 internum or internal mouth. 

There are considerable anatomical differences between the body and 
the neck of the womb, The body is of a low vitality, consisting of mus- 
cular tissue, closely welted together, and with very few blood-vessels ; its 
cavity also has avery imperfect and rudimentary mucous membrane, 
The neck, on the other hand, has a higher vitality, it is much better 
supplied with blood-vessels, and its cavity, which is called the cervica, 
canal, is lined by a thick mucous membrane, studded with numerou: 
secreting follicles. Hence the neck is much more liable to inflammatory 
disease than the body, and hence also, it is rare that inflammation spreada 
either to the substance, or to the mucous membrane of the latter, though 
when it does so, it is exceedingly chropig and obstinate, like all in 
flaimmations in tissues of low vitality 
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The ovaries, which, like the testes in the male, are the most essential 
of all the generative organs, as they prepare the germs, which the others 
only serve to bring together and foster in their growth, are two smal} 
bodies, in size and shape like an almond, which are attached by mem- 
branous folds, called the uterine ligaments, to either side of the womb. 
Towards each of them avery minute tube, called the fallopian tube or 
oviduct, proceeds from the cavity of the uterus. 

The fallopian tubes are not united to the ovaries, but are provided 
with a bell-shaped mouth, which erects itself and clasps the ovary, when 
an egg is about to be discharged. i 

The inside of the vulva and vagina is lined by a mucous membrane, 
which secretes, like similar membranes in other parts, a colourless 
fluid, serving to lubricate the passage. 

The female sexual organs lie between the bladder in front, and the 
rectum or lower portion of the intestines behind. The urethra or urinary 
canal, is very short and wide in the female, not being more than two 
inches in length. It opens into the vulva, immediately in front of the 
orifice of the vagina. Behind thet ulva, and separated from it by aspace 
about an inch and a half in length, which receives the name of the per- 
tneum, is the anus or opening of the intestive, which runs up behind the 
wall of the vagina. e uterus and ovaries lic between the bladder and 
the rectum in the middle of the*pelvis, (which is the lower part of the 
skeleton of the trunk, and is formed by the union of the haunchebones 
and others). The knowledge of these relations between so important 
organs, and the intimate nervous connection which exists between them, 
explain why in pregnancy, or in diseases when the womb alters in size 
&e., the contiguous organs may be disturbed in their functions. 

The generative organs in both sexes are the last in the body to arrive 
at maturity. They are quite immature at birth, and it is not tili the 
epoch of puberty, that they become fully developed. Puberty consists 
essentially, in the ripening of the sperm and germ cells. It takes 
place in the male afabout the fifteenth or sixteenth year, and it is 
only then that the seminal fluid begins to be elaborated by the teati- 
cles, and that the young man becomes capable of reproducing his 
species. Other changes accompany this maturation of the sperm cells. 
A larger supply of blood and nervous influence is sent to the sexual 
organs, and they grow rapidly, and hair appears about them. The 

nx also becomes wider, and the voice deeper and rougher, and fresh 
vigour and energy pervade the frame. The sexual desires are also 
awakened, and become very powerful ; while involuntary emissions of 
the seminal fluid with erections of the penis occur at times during 
sleep, showing the maturity of the sexual system. 

In woman, puberty occars in our country, generally between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age. In hot climates it is one or two years 
earlier, and in cold ones later. It consists in the maturation of the 
reproductive organs. An increased supply of blood and nervous in- 
uence is sent to these organs, so that they rapidly acquire their full 
developement, and begin to exercise, as in the male, a most powerfal 
an"—-~~4 over the rest of the constitution, physical and moral, AD 
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she sexual] organs, together with the breasts, increase in size, and hair 
grows upon them. When the organs are fully developed and the eggs 
are ripe, there commences that wondrous chain of periodical actions, 
known under the name uf menstruation or ovulation (the monthly lay- 
ing of eggs). Atintervals, generally of four weeks, sometimes of 
few days more or less, one egg, or in some instances more than one, is 
ripened and discharged from the ovary. This is accompanied by a 
periodical flow of blood to all the sexual organs, so that the ovaries 
become red and turgid, and the vagina and vulva have a dark red hue 
instead of their usual pink one. At the same time blood is discharge 

from the cavity of the womb, and escapes from the external genital 
fissure in drops. This is called the menstrual discharge, or the cata- 
menia (in ordinary parlance, * the courses” or ** monthly illness") and 
lasts for from three to five days, amounting to about as many ounces, 

Menstruation in woman corresponds exactly with the period of heat 
ww female animals, and differs only iu the uncssential particular, that 
in woman there is an cxternal sanguincous discharge. In all, the 
essence of the process is the periodical flow of blood to the sexual 
organs, and the maturation and spontancovys discharge of eggs from 
the ovaries. 

This theory of men.truation—namely, that i. is connected with the 
spontaneous discharge of eggs, is one of the most recent and most impor- 
tant discoveries in physiology. Formerly, it was believed, that eggs 
were discharged from the ovaries only in consequence of sexual inter- 
course, and subsequent to fecundation, but now it is well ascertained 
that such is not the case. It was M. Raciborski who first discovered 
the fact of the spontancous discharge of eggs, quite independently of 
any intercourse with the male, and who showed clearly that impreg- 
nation does not take place before but after the egg quits the ovary, and 
while it is in the oviduct, is theory has been corroborated by many 
subsequent observers, and is now received by the great majority of 
scientific men. - 

The egg cscapes from the ovary by the bursting ofits ovisac or pa- 
rent cell, and falls into the bell-shaped mouth of the fallopian tube, 
which, during the menstrual period, applics itself to the ovary and 
embraces it tightly. It is in this tube that fecundation takes place, if 
there have been previous sexual intercourse. If not, the egg passes 
slowly down through the fallopian tube into the cavity of the womb, 
where it continues to live, and to be capable of impregnation for a few 
days, then dies, and is discharged from the external passages. If 
fruitful intercourse have taken place, the seminal fluid, shed in the 
' vagina, centers the mouth of the womb, and penetrates into its cavity, 
aided partly by the movements of the spermatozooids, partly by the 
action of little hair-like cilia, with which the mucous lining of the cer- 
vical canal is covered. It then mounts into the fallopian tubes, and 
there meets with the egg on its descent. The spermatozooid conjugates 
with the egg, just as the two reproductive cells do in the humblest 
pignt, and by this union a new human being isproduced. It is worthy 
of remark, that the essential part of the generative act, namely, the 
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meeting of the sperm and germ cells, is as totally unaccompanied by 
eonaciousness or volition on our part, as it is in the lowest links of 
the chain of being. In us also, generatica is truly an automatic pro. 
cess. 

The fecundated egg now enters the cavity of the womb, and provecus 
to develope itself into the future human being. The mouth of the 
womb becomes sealed up by a tenacious mucus, secreted by neighbour: 
ing glands, and the womb gradually enlarges, as the foetus or embry¢ 
becomes developed within it. For its developement the powers of the 
mother’s economy conspire; a connection is effected between the bluod- 
vessels of the foetus and of the parent, a plentiful supply of blood is 
gent to the womb, and the monthly discharge is suppressed. Thus 
from the blood of the mother the embryo is nourishzd and grows apace, 
and the womp also grows to an enormous size, so that at the end of 
pregnancy the little pear-shaped body has, without any thinning of 
its walls, become a huge globular mass, upwards of a fovt long, and 
eight or nine inches broad, within which lies the infant, floating in a 
liquid, whose soft and yielding volume protects its tender limbs, az 
well as its mother, from injury. After nine calendar months have 
expired, the womb, which is a large hollow muscle, begins spunta 
neously to contract, and expel its contents, the vagina and vulva be- 
coming at the same time relaxed and loose, so as to permit the pas 
sage of the child through them. The womb’s contractions, which take 
place at regular intervals of from five to twenty minutes, or there 
abouts, (gradually increasing in powtr and frequency,) and occasion, 
together with the dilatation of the passayes, the pains of labour, pro- 
verbially so excruciating, first dilate the mouth of the womb, an 
then gradually force down the child, head-foremost, through the 
vagina and vulva into the world, which extraordinary distension is 
performed without any harm to the child or rupture of the maternal 
tissues. Having expelled the child, and shortly afterwards the pla- 
centa, or after-birth, (the mass of blood-vessels by which the embryo 
drew its nourishment from the blood of the mother), the womb con- 
tracts into a hard ball, and in a few days has returned almost com- 
pletely to its original size. These extraordinary developements and 
actions are peculiar to the womb alone among muscles, and are with- 
put a parallel in the human frame. 

The physiological explanation of the venereal act is the following. 
At the stimulus of a sexual desire, the only true and healthy stimulus, 
the blood rushes into the erectile tissue of which the penis is 
composed, and thus it becomes capable of penetrating into the 
vagina. Its erection is aided by the contraction of muscles at 
its base. The sensitive nerves on the surface of the glans, gradually 
Yoused by friction to a state of intense excitement, transmit this to 
the brain and spinal chord, which by a reflex action ‘ause spasmodic 
and rhythmical contractions of muscles, which compress the seminal 
vesicles, and expel the seminal fluid with considerable force through 
the ejaculatory ducts and the urethra into the vagina of the female. 
Let it be carefully observed with regard to the perfection of this es 
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by scientific observers in watching the developemental processes in the 
embryoes of a vast variety of plants and animals, and in endeavouring te 
gain a knowledge of the wondrous plan on which nature builds up the fab- 
rics of the animated world. An immense number of the most interesting 
facts have thus been ascertained, and several most important Jaws dedu- 
cod from them, but the subject is wide and deep as nature, and much 
remains to be done before the rclations Letwzen the various phenomena 
are clearly perceived, and the plan of organic structure satisfactorily 
made out. 
Probably the most important law of developement yet discovered is 
that which was first clearly enunciated by Von Baer, ‘that develope 
ment always proceeds from tlic general to thespecial.” By this, is meant 
that the earlier stages of any embryo are always the more general, that 
as, common to a greater number of living beings, and that by each suc- 
cessive stage of developement, it becomes more specialized, and gradually 
proceeds through less and less general types of structure, till, at last, it 
ends in the individual. This will be better understood by an illustra- 
tion. The human embryo is at first cxactiy like all other embryoes, and 
like the simplest form of a living being; namely, it is a simple micros- 
copic cell. All living beings commence with this, and there is no dis- 
tinguishable difference between the germ of the humblest plant and a! 
man. This, then, is the most general form of life. As yet, it is imposst. 
ble to say whether the embryo is an animal or a vegetable. Svon, how. 
ever, the aperial marks of animality appear, but it is impossible to say, t 
which great class of animals the embryo tx lougs, as it contains charac 
ters, which are general in all. Gradually, however, and by successic 
stages, it becomes apparent that the animal is vertebrated, next that 1 
is a mammal, and afterwards that it is of the human species. Lastly, the 
sex becomes apparent along with the peculiar and special character. 
which distinguish one individual from all others. In this, we sce an es- 
emplification of the great Jaw of progress from the general to the special, 
which law comprehends every fact yet known. The ecientific classification 
of plants and animals proceeds in the same way from the general to the 
special. One great type of structure for instance, is found to be general 
throughout a large division of the animal kingdom: the modifications 
of that type are formed according to Icss general types; and thus we 
proceed through a series of less and less general, or more and more 
special types, till'we get to the species and individual. ‘Thus are formed 
the kingdoms, sub-kingdoms, orders, families, genera, and species of the 
botanist ‘anil zoologist ; nay more, it is exceedingly probable, as Dr. 
Carpenter says, that the whole scale of being from the simple cellular 
plant, up to man, has been developed in the course vf myriads of ages, 
according to the very same law, as that which presides over the deve- 
lopement of any single being. _The organisms which first originated 
on the surface of the earth were probably those of the most general 
form ; and every plant and animal has successively arisen in strict ace 
cordance with this great principle of gradual progress from the more 
general to the more spécial. 
_- From this account it will bea seen that the embryoes of all bdings 
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invariably resemble each other during some part of therr aevelopement, 
however unlike the adults may be; and that a man is not more dis- 
similar to the humblest plant, than he is to his own self when com- 
mencing life. Those animals are most nearly related to each othér, 
whose developement proceeds furthest in the same direction, and those 
are most widely separated, which soonest diverge from each other in their 
developement. The fact that the powers of nature are sufficient to pro~ 
duce a human being from a single cell, make it more comprehensible to us, 
how they may of themselves have sufficed in the lapse of ages to developo 
the great chain of animated existence. In truth, the developement of man 
in the womb, is just an epitome of the developement of the whole living 
world; beginning in a single cell, and ending in the wondrous perfection 
ef humanity. It is the key, could we but rightly understand it, to the 
whole natural history of the origin and succession of life upon our planet. 
Nature here as it were repeats in miniature, andin the space of a few 
months, those grand evolutions and developements, which it cost her 
millions of ages to accomplish. 

Another great law of organic structure is the unity of type. By this 
is meant that a number of beings are formed upon the same fandamental 
plan, and have the same essential organs differing only in their relative 
developement. In the animal kingdom there are four great plans of 
stracture, on each of which a large class of animals is built. These 
are the Radiate, the Molluscous, the Articulate, and the Vertebrate plans. 
All the animals constructed on any one of these, and more especially on 
the highest or vertebrate plan, are strictly comparable with each other. 
Thus all vertebrated animals are formed according to the same archetype 
or ideal plan, and all of them have essentially the same organs, although 
an organ which is largely developed in one animal may be merely rudi- 
mentary in another. <A vertebrated animal however is not in the same 
way comparable with a radiate or articulate one, for their plans of struc- 
ture are widely different. Still, a very close and remarkable connection 
exists between the very lowest members of the vertebrate class, and the 
other classes, namely the molluscous and articulate ones. This is shown 
in the extraordinary little fish called the Amphioxus, whose peculiar or- 
ganisation was only lately pointed out. It is the lowest of all known 
vertebtate animals, and approaches in many respects very nearly to the 
lowest forms of the other classes, This is one instance of the general 
and instructive fact, that it is the lowest members of the various groups 
of living beings, which resemble each other, and not the highest of an 
aes class and the lowest of the one above it, as is sometimes sup- 
Moreover, all animals and all plants are comparable together in their 
earliest embryonic stages, and therefore there is doubtless some much 
more general plan of structure, which includes all living beings, could 
we but understand it. Newton, when reflecting on the wonders of ani- 
mated nature, said, ‘‘I cannot doubt that the structure of animals ig 
governed by princivles of similar uniformity with that of the rest of the 

verse.” 


-~ ‘Fhe vertebrate type to which man belongs is common to four classes of 
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animals, namely fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals. These are all 
formed on the same plan, and possess essentially ‘the same organs, and 
the difference we see in their shapes, arises from the wonderful way 
10 which the same parts are modified in different animals to suit special 
purposes. Thus the wing of a bat is essentially the same as the hand of 
aman; the only difference being that the bones are developed in an ex- 
traordinary degree, and connected together by a membrane adapted for 
flying. The vertabrate type exists in its lowest and most general form 
in fishes, and gradually reaches its highest and most specialised one in 
man. The human embryo in the womb passes through an analogous 
series of stages. {t presents the characters successively of the embryonic 
fish, reptile, and bird, and all its organs successively pass through tran- 
sitoery stages, which remain permanent in these inferior animals, and 
thus gradually reach their final highly specialised and complex form. 

In this adherence to a fixed type, and to immutable laws, we see the 
signs of the workings of nature, which are so different from those of 
man. All the works of man, or of any voluntary being, are directed to 
the accomplishment of some design, and we are constantly imputing the 
same designs to the works of nature. But this is a great error. The 
works of nature are produced by unconscicus agencies, which do not 
operate from design, but from necessary adherence to fixed laws. Rudi- 
ments of organs appear sometimes in the embryo and then fade away 
again ; and parts often remain through life in a rudimentary etate, and 
without subserving any purpose in the cconomy, but merely showing the 
fixity of the laws of developement, and the necessary adherence to one 
type. Thus it is not from design that we are endowed with any of our 
organs, but from necessity ; the eye was not given to us in order that wa 
might see with it, but we see with our eye, because it has been developed 
in us, in obedience to the resistless laws of progressive evolution. 

The first processes of the developement of the human being, are as 
follows. The microscopic egg, it has been said, contains a minute yolk, 
and a little cell in its centre called the germinal vesicle. When ripe, this 
germinal vesicle becomes filled with young cells in its interior, then 
bursts, prior to fecundation ; and if the egg be then impregnated, devel- 
opement begins in one of these liberated young cells. It multiplies itself 
by splitting into two, and these two into four, and so on, just as the 
simplest plant or animal does. Each of the cells so produced draws 
round it a part of the yolk, which becomes invested with another cell- 
wall, and thus a mulberry mass of cells is formed, each having a share of 
the germinal capacity. ‘The spermatic power, derived from the union of 
the contents of the spermatozooid and the egg, is shared among all the 
cells which spring from the one first fecundated, and by this power the 
tells are enabled to transform themselves into the various organs of the 
body and to develope the faculties of the mind. It is a great law of 
developement, discovered by Professor Schwann, that all the tissues 
and organs in the body commence in cells, yust in the same way as the 
entire organism, Nature never forms any tissue, whether a muscle, a 
vessel, or a nerve, directly by the aggregation of molecules, but she first 
makes acell and this cell is transformed into the tissue. All our urgang 
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origmate in masses of cells, which are the most general form of living 
tissue, and their gradual developement takes place by the special trans- 
formation of these cells. When ones a cell has been transformed into 8 
tissue, it loses its power of undergsing further developement, and hence 
the phenomena of gemmation in the lower organisms arise from the fact, 
that a number of the original germinal cells which are endowed with the 
spermatic influence, remain untransformed within them. Thus the buds 
of a plant are produced from the central pith, which consists of untrans- 
formed cells, and the Polyp buds spring from germinal cells, wi.ck. remain 
untransformed Within the body of the parent. The more cellular a plant 
or an ani pal is, the greater in general is its power of propagating by 
gem yrs, for the germinal capacity of the cells is not exhausted by 
th”, trausformation. 

The generative organs are in all animals the last to attain their full 
developement. In man they, like the other parts of the body, pass 
through states resembling the permanent forms of the genital or in 
the lower vertebrate animals, aud gradually rise through the fish, the 
reptile, and the bird, to the mammal, and uitimately to thehuman type. 
For a long time the external organs of generation in the embryo are 80 
alike in both sexes, that they are undistinguishable ; their form is general 
to both male and female, but gradually the special characters of the sexes 
are produced. It is from the persistence of this embryonic similarity 
that the malformation called Aermaphrcditism, is sometimes occasioned. 
Developement is arrested at a certain stage, by some cause or other, and 
the external genitals continue to present the characters of both sexes, 
Several very curious cases of such hermaphroditism have taken place, in 
which the individuals have passed their lives, married, and been reccived 
in society, as belonging to a different sex from their true one; and the 
wistake has in some cases been discovered only on minute investigation 
after death. Other cases have occurred, where even the most scientifie 
men were totally unable to come to a conclusivn as to the sex of the in- 
dividual, from the appearance of tiie external genital ie Sa during life. 
These cases, in which there is merely an arrest of developement in the 
external organs, are called spurious hermaphroditism ; but it is doubted whe- 
ther there ever was a case of true hermaphroditism, namely, where the 
essential generative organs, the testicles and ovaries, were fully developed 
_in the same individual, and both sperm and germ cells produced, as is the 
case in hermaphrodite animals, as the oyster or snail, or in monvoeciour 

lants. 
But a theory has lately been proposed, and received by many of 
the profoundest anatomists, that in truth all living beings, including 
man, are hermaphrodite. This deeply interesting view is supported by 
many facts in thz animated world, and seems consistent with the fund- 
amental unity of type. We have seen that in the lowest plants these 
seems to be no distinction of sex between the conjugating cells. Both of 
them seem to have the same reproductive properties, and to combine in 
themselves the sperm and germ power. On ascending the scale we find 
very many plants and animals possessing both sets of sexual organs, 
oome of them self-fertilising and othera not. In the auail, both sets of 
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organs are full veithgga cpg headache congress is necessary ts 
faiprepiate the eggs: ow in the higher animals, including man, there 
is great evidence to show that each individual is really hermaphrodite, 
and possesses both sets of organs, and the only difference in this respe-’ 
between them and the snail is, that one set of organs remains rudi- 
mentary and undeveloped in each sex. Man has the male organs fully 
developed and the female ones in a rudimentary state, and vice versa. 
Thus, the clitoris in the female is in reality the male penis. In the em- 
bryo the two organs are so alike, as not to be distinguishable; but the 
developement of the clitoris is arrested at an early stage, so that it remains 
smal] and imperforate, while the penis increases in size, and is closed 
beneath so as to form the urinary canal. In like manner the womb is 
represented in man by a minute cavity called the sinus pocularis in the 
prostategland, &c. Thus, according to this view, the difference of sex is 
rather apparent than essential, and all of us are truly hermaphrodite 
beings. 

Before taking leave of the interesting subjects of generation ond de- 
velopement, some singular reflections arise on considering these wondrous 
phenomena. 

We eall each human being a distinct individual, because he has been 
produced by an act of generation, and lives independently. Butin truth 
we are not distinct individuals. Each of us is formed ofa part of his 
two parents, a part which is indeed separated from them, but which once 
was included iu thcir individuality. Hence we are merely a part of our 
parents, largely developed, and existing independently ; and therefore,a 
man who hus given birth to children, does nut wholly die at death, but a 
part of him survives in his offspring. In this way, man is in a manner 
immortal on this earth. Children of the same families are in reality 
ie of the same parental organisms; allied to each other something 

ike the different buds on a treo, or different polyps on a compound polyp 
stock, except that they spring from tio instead of one parental orga- 
nism, and the connection between them has been cut at an early stage. 

But the whole human family, whether they are descended from a sin- 
gle pair of first parents, or from many, are so connected together by in- 
termarriage, that in reality they form one great consanguineous whole. 
The progenitors of all of us have at some time or other furmed parts of the 
same body. ‘Thus, mankind may be termed one great composite indivi- 
dual, instead of a collection of individuals, nearly in the same way as the 
compound polyp. We form an organism, whose earlier parts are dead, 
and whose life is ever renewed afresh to the latest posterity by the re~ 
union of certain of its component parts. 

Following the same train of thought further, it may be said that we 
are in the same way, though more remotely, connected with all other 
living beings, and form with them one great individual; if it be truo, 
as everything loads us to believe, that we have been developed in con- 
tiuudtion with them. ‘This great unity of life should serve to bind us 
more closely to our fellow men and to all living things, and to increase 
the heartfelt sympathy between the different races and individuals of 
mankind. However widely separated by time and circumstances, we as@ 
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au s6ality all parts of the same being, and our interests are indissoluhiy 
woven together. It is as impossible for one class of human heings to be 
wretehed without ultimately affecting the nappiness of all the rest, as for 
one organ of the body to be long diseased without involving the others. 

Another interesting reflection connected with the subject of genera- 
tion is, that every child must include in itself the mingled qualities of its 
two parents. Neither parent furnishes alone, the embryo, as was at ons 
time believed, but both together, by the union of the sperm and germ 
cells. Therefore the child is just midway between the parents, and can 
possess no quality which did not exist in them. The qualities of the pa- 
rent, both mental and bedily, are blemded together in the child so as to 
form a third being. The parental characters may indeed he disguised, 
4s the properties of oxygen and hydrogen ire, when they combine to 
fori water; but still they must be there, andl it is most interesting te 
erac® them. i 

By an analytic comparison of the child with its two parents, we may 
gain an insight into the laws, just as definite and fixed as those of che- 
Mistry, Or any otlicr part of nature, aecording to which two sets of qual 
ties of mind and body are blended together, soas to form athird. If 
we possess any prominent gift of mind or body, the seeds of it must have 
existed in our parents; and whethér we inherit a good ora bad con- 
stitution, and a healthy or a delicate mind, depends entirely on them, 
subject of course to the modifying influence of circumstances. It is 
commonly and vaguely said, that such a child is like its parents and such 
another unlike , but the truth is, that every child is the mingled essence 
of its two parents, and must, if we look deep enough, be a thorough re- 
presentation of them. The laws of hereditary transmission, and of the 
commixture of parental properties in the child, are as yet little undege 
stood, but are a most important province for investigation. 

Neither is it yet known what decides the sex; what aré the causes 
which produce at one time a male, and at another a female. Some in- 
teresting experiments on this subject have been made on plants, (and 
here, as elsewhere, it is only by studying the problem in the lowest organ- 
isms, and so reducing it to its simplest expression, that we can hope to 
solve it) and it has heen shown that in some monoecious flowers, male 
organs ajone are produced, if they be subjected to an excoasive heat with 
little light ; and female ones alone, if these conditions be reversed. Bat 
with regard to the decision of the sex in the human being, nothing cer- 
tain has been discovered. 

Having thus given a short sketch of the phemonena of generation and 
developement, I proceed to that which I believe to be by far the most 
important of all subjects, in the present state of the world, namely, the 
diseases of the generative organs, viewed in connection with the evils of 
poverty and hard work. I shall give a short description of these diseases, 
and endeavour to trace them along with poverty to their great primary 
source. 

It's in vain to treat of disease as a separate subject in the manner gene 
orally pursued ; almost all prevalent diseases depend primarily ox 
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great cans¢ operating widely throughout our society, and unless they are 

to this, and means be taken to remove it, they cannot possibly be 
remedied or prevented. There is not a better instance of this than the 
sexual diseases. These are inseparably bound up, as will a. here= 
after, with other great social miseries; and thus the researches of medi- 
cine are so thoroughly interwoven with those of political economy, that 
neither science can lead to any good result without the other. 

It is from the want of perception of the dependence of these, and many 
other diseases, on deeply rooted secial difficulties and errors, that so little 
has yet been done to prevent them. It is from studying disease as a se- 
parate entity, and not tracing its causes far enough back, by which ite 
dependence on the great social embarrassments, and its inseparable cow. 
nection with other fields of inquiry would be seen, that the efforts o’ 
medicine are so frequently frustrated. It is not by endeavouring to curs 
individuals merely that human health can be advanced; if the maim- 
spring of the disease remain hidden and unattended to, individuals may 

be cured, but an endless sueceasion of new discases will constantly 
arwe v0 that the health of the race on the whale will make so 
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MALE GENERATIVE ORGANS. 


Iz is deeply to be regretted, that mankind sre in general so little ae 
quainted wich the laws of bodily health, and the penalties or rewards 
consequent on their observance. in the young world, it was long the 
custom to leave the care of men’s spiritual welfare in the hands of a 
certain class, and it is only after progressive reformations, that we can 
clearly see how vain it is for us to trust to another, in matters where our 
own knowledge and judgment are required. 

The case is the same now-a-days with man’s bodily welfare ; he ix too 
pre-occupied by other pursuits, to pay attention to this, and delivers 
himself over in health and sickness to the guidance of chance or the 
physician, a passive unreasoning instrument. 

And yet but little reflection is needed to show us, that in this, as we'll 
as in spiritual and moral matters, our own knowledge and independent 
judgment are required at every step in life; that if we have not as full 
a knowledge of the body and of the paths to physical health and disease, 
as of the mind and the phenomena of its virtues and vices, our life is the 
sport of chance, and our brightest hopes are all liable to end in disap- 
pointment and misery; that no m@™tal culture or moral excellence wiil 
avail us, if we are borne to the ground by budily disease. ‘The laws of 
our body will not be neglected; tiey demand our attention, and woe to 
him who offends against them. 

Shall we then, like our ancestors, be content to remain as children, on 
matters of such infinite importance? It is said, that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, but truly none at all is still more dangerous, and 
far more uupardonable. Deeply convinced as I am, that there 1 no 
safety for man, till the laws that regulate our bodily health and disease 
be as well known to all, as any of the other most widely-spread branches 
of knowledge, I shall endeavour in this essav to give a short sketch of a 
class cf disoases, perhaps moro fatal at present to the health and hap- 
piness of our race than any other, and also from their peculiar nature, 
of ible, less understood by the world at large. 

t is of the diseases of the genital organs that I shall speak, to which 
man and woman are most liable in the years that follow puberty. This 
is probably at the present day the most dangerous period of life, with 

exception of the first year or two of existence; net so much because 
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more die in it, but because the foundation of many chronic lingering di- 
seases is then laid, which may embitter all the rest of life's ep: 

The great danger of the period arises from the fact of the genital 
0 these saighty powers for the happiness or misery of each indi- 

ual, then coming first into play; and from the lamentable ignorance 
in which youth, and indeed the whole of society, is plunged, as to the laws 
of these organs. There is no subject at present on which such a dense 
cloud of ignorance, prejudice, and every imperfect and degrading feeling 
fies brooding, as upon the genital organs, and their whole nature and 
duties. To raise this veil of obscurity and shame, which degrades the 
sexual part of man, and to strive to show, by the Jights which modern 
research has thrown upon it, the simple and beautiful natural laws vo 
which it is subjected, like other parts of the economy, shall be my en- 
deavour in this essay. It is not sufficient that all men should become 
acquainted with the laws of health, as has been sv admirably dwelt upon 
in some late popular works on physiology; it is necessary also that we 
should be acquainted with the history of disease; for it is as important 
that we should be aware of the penalty for breaking a law, as of the 
reward for obeying it. 

The great causes of the deplorable ignorance and prejudice which pre- 
vail on sexual subjects are, first, the erroncous moral views which ara 
entertained regarding them; and, secondly, the ideas of mystery and 
shame which are attached to them, and which must be completely over- 
come throughout society, before wo be rescued from the innumerable evils 
that overwhelm mankind at present from their diseases. Mystery 
always causes ignorance, which is of itself sin, and the parent of sin, 
and therefore every one of us should seek entirely to rid ourselves of such 
feelings on sexual subjects, and to view that part of nature, like all others, 
hia a calm and reverential spirit that the pursuit of truth dee 
mands. 


PUBERTY IN THE MALE. 


This period. which generally occurs about the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
ia accompanied by important changes in the economy, connected with 
the developement of the genital or reproductive organs. Were anatomy 
and physiology as well known as the comparatively unimportant dead 
languages, it would be unnecessary to explain to any one, with a liberal 
education, the nature of these changes. They consist mainly, as has 
been already mentioned, in the production of a new secretion, called the 
seminal fluid, by the testicles, and the simultaneous growth of the gene- 
tative organs, and increase of strength and manliness in the whole 
frame. With this new-bodily developement, come the fresh and power- 
fal feelings of sexual love, and the young man is impelled to new energy 
ef thought and action. 


It in at this time that the senses, and that part of our uature, which 
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we have been unhappily in the habit of regarding as a sort of slave of 
rebel against the other mental faculties, aaad their free scope; and 
if these animal passions be unheeded, or unreasonably repressed, the 
whole organism is liable to become diseased. This is the season for 

outhful gaiety, and the amusements in which the two sexes join ig 
kiendly intercourse ; for passionate love with all its hopes and fears, 
delights and griefs ; in short for that part of our experience, which we 
are meant to draw more from the exercise of the passions, than from 
reflection. ‘‘ The man who reflects is a depraved animal,” said Rousseau ; 
and the paradux, however exaggerated, is too often applicable to the 
youth of our time, prematurely enfeebled by care and thought. For 
our country is sadly deficient in those amusements so necessary for the 
health and happiness of youth; too frequently the free and joyous com- 
munion which should prevail between cho two sexes, is overawed by the 
asceticism of our morality, and shrinks into morbid shyness und bash- 
fulness, rendering distasteful the most agreeable society. How oon- 
stantly do we see young people, poring over books till they become mere 
thinking machines; or 50 intensely spiritual, that it would seem they 
nad escaped from their bodies ; or with natural tastes so perverted, thar 
they become at last almost incapable of vigorous manly love! These 
evils arise from mistaken ideas of their duties tv themselves and to their 
neighbours, from ignorance of the great sexual laws, which 1 shall now 
endeavour to the best of my knowledge to explain. 


LAWS OF THE SEXUAL ORGANS. 


One physiological law of supreme importance and universal application 
jn our constitution is, that every several member must, in order to be 
vigorous and healthy, have a due amount of exercise, and that of the 
normal kind. Thus the eye must have light, the limbs motion, the 
intellect reflection, and our appetites and passions their normal grati- 
fication, else will they infallibly becagne enfeebled and diseased. Either 
excessive or deficient exercise is injurious; and in order to have a well- 
balanced bodily constitution, (just as much our honor and our duty, as 
a well-balanced mind), we must obey this law. The generative or 
are subject to ‘t as well as rae other, and hence we shall see the uty 
and necessity of their having due exercise from the time of their ma- 
turity, which takes place at puberty, till that of their decline. If this 
be neglected, they will be enfeebled, and although in some cases, when 
other parts of the system take on a vicarious action for the unexercised 
genital organs, according to another admirable physiological law; in 
other words, though, by directing the mind to other thoughts and pur- 
suits, and strengthening the frame by exercise (according to the advice 
so often given by physicians to the youth of both sexes, whose health is 
guffering from their uigratified sexual appetites), though thus in some 
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____j bealth and vigour may apparently be retained, yet it is compara- 
‘ively rarely, and only in very favourable circumstances, that this will 
'ythe case; and even in these, I do not consider the health perfect, 

here oxe organ or passion acts vicariously for another, and has thereby 
louble work todo. I feel convinced, that when we have a far higher 
itandard of health than passes current in the present sickly state of our 
society, suck deviations from it will not be permitted. 

Tf on the other hand, the genital organs be excessively exercised, they 
will in like manuer become enfeebled; just as the excessive indulgence 
ind dwelling on tke feeling of love, detracts from the beauty of the 
noral character; as is cxemplified in some amatory poets, and in the 
lissipated pleasure hunters, who sacrifice all the rest of their nature to 
.his one passion. 

Further, if the mode of their exercise be not the normal one, the con- 
sequences will be still worse, for nature allows uo departure froin her 
plan with impunity. By the most beautiful and delicate adjustment. 
she has ko united our health and happiness to the natural and normal 
mode cf sexual gratification, that we cannot depart in the least from 
it without being injured. This, every one will understand to be the case 
in the injurious habits of self-pollution; but it is not so generally un- 
lerstood, that even in sexual intercourse, the more intense and genuine 
is the passion felt, the more will its gratification stimulate and elevate 
mind and body. Love should be real and intense, free from all fear and 
suspicion, in order to produce its best effects on man. When mercenary 
or clandestine, in which case the mind is suspicious, solicitous, or, cs- 
araned on the female side, apathetic, it cannot be said to be normally 
indulged. 

I aoe proceed to speak of the diseases of the genital organs arising 
from the ignorance and neglect of these laws of healthy exercise. These 
vonstitute a most important class of diseases, which may be named the 
a diseases, in contradistinction to the venereal ones, from which 

ey are totally different. The forncer arise from neglect of the Jaws of 
heaithy exercise, &c., and are not infectious ; whereas the latter are pros 
pagaved by contagion, and are of a completely different nature. 


EVILS OF ABSTINENCE, 


I7 is most unwise to suppose that our chief duty with regard to our 
Bppetites and passions is to exercise self-denial. This quality is far from 
being at alltimes a virtue; it is quite as often a vice; and it should by ne 
means be unconditionally praised. Every natural passion, like every 
organ of the body, was intended to have normal exercise and gratification ; 
and this it is to which every individual and society at large should as- 
pire. It is always a sign of imperfection in an individual, or in society, 
if the normal requirements of all their members be not duly provided for. 
At present, in this country, abstinence or self-denial in the matter of sex- 
ual love is much more frequently a natural vice than a virtue ; and instead 
of deserving praise, merits condemnation, as we may learn from the mode 
in which all-just nature punishes it. Wherever we see disease followin 
any line of conduct, we may be certain it has been erroneous and sinful, 
for nature is unerring. Sexual abstinence is frequently attended by con- 

uences not one whit less serious than sexual excess, and far more 
insidious and dangerous, a8 they are not 80 generally recognised. While 
every moralist can paint in all its horrors the evils of excess, how few 
are aware that the reverse of the picture is just as deplorable to the im- 
partial and instructed eye‘ 

The young man enters on the period of puberty with an imaginaten 

lowing with the ideas of love and romance he has read of, at conceived in 
Fis own visions of happiness, and all these receive ten-fold intensity from 
the stimulus of the new bodily developement. If this have no natural 
outlet, the consequences may be most fearful and deplorable. Thrown 
upon himself by the asceticism of our morality, he is very liable to con- 
tract the habit of solitary indulgence, the bancful effects of which I 
shall describe under the head of the aouse of the sexuul organs. If he 
do not: if, persuaded by the theoretically received, but by no means 
generally practised, views on moral subjects which surround him, he ab- 
stain from all sexual gratifications, he is exposed to the following evils, of 
which, if we look around us, we may see too many examples. Haunted 
by a matory ideas, and tormented by frequent erections of the sexual or- 
“ani, the spirited youth wars aaa for the citadel of his chastity; 
takes refuge in study, in severe y exercise, in platonics, the un- 
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happy one! and reasons on love instead of feeling it; and perhaps at last 
is so unfortunately successful, that the strong sexual passions and erec- 
tions vanish together. But not with impunity, do we triumph over any 
part of our nature. He now becomes restless and dissatisfied, he loses his 
serenity and active vigour of mind, he is distracted by nervous irritability 
and probably dyspepsia, that frequent attendant on mental anxiety; weak 
and exhausted, he cannot fix his attention on the objects he would wish 
to study; his intellect, formerly vivid and elastic, has become turbid and 
sluggish, and instead of the objective and impetuous passions of youth, he 
becomes morbidly shy and: bashful, wrapping himself in subjective spe- 
culations, s0 that the very thought of woman's society is often distasteful 
tohim. Poor fellow! is this the result of his imagined food conduct ? 
Nay, but the penalty for a youth unphysiologically spent. If we cxamino 
into the cause of this train of evils, we shall find it to be the enfecble- 
ment of the genital organs from disuse, besides the excealingly per- 
nicious effect, that a powerful natural passion has when repressed upon 
all the rest of the mind. Subject to the frequent excitement of erotic 
ideas, the genital organs have been denied all normal exercise, and the 
effects of this are now manifest. The penis may be shrunk and flabby, the 
testicles soft, and even, in extremo cases, greatly atrophied ; the erections 
which, when vigorous, are a sign of power in the organ, have in great 
part disappeared, and perhaps involuntary discharges of the seminal fluid 
have been established. These discharges, when they occur unfrequently 
aud in a healthy person, have often but little bad effect on the health, 
although perhaps they should always, when proceeding from abstinence, be 
considered as a warning that sexual exercise is required; they occur gen- 
erally at the time of puberty, as a sign of the maturity of the organs ; 
but when they are frequent, proceeding from irritability and enfeeblement, 
and acquire a morbid habit of recurrence, they form one of the most iis- 
erable diseases to which man is liable, and which I shall describe more 
fully under the head of spermatorrhcea. 

If this disease be established, the young man sinks gradually into a 
gloomy hypochondria, an invariable attendant in a greater or Icss de~ 
gree, on any seminal weakness; he begins perhaps a system of mental 
analysis, which may lead, according to his disposition, to a hopeless 
scepticism, or to a religious melancholy; society is a burden to him, 
and the love of his friends an annoyance. His health becomes much im- 
paired, all the symptoms marking nervous weakness, for such is alwaya 
the effect of loss of the seminal fluid. Night briugs no consolation 
after the gloomy day, for he lives in constant dread of nocturnal dis- 
charges of semen, which weaken him so much, that in the morning he feels 
as if bound down by a weight to his couch. He gocs from one physican 
to another, but is probably rather injured than benefited, for all bus 
the natural remedy, namely, sexual connexion, can do little good, and 
may do much evil. And how few English physicians are there, whe 
have the courage, even if they have the knowledge. to prescribe, nay even 
to tell the patient, of this oneand only physiological remedy ! No ; overawed 
by the general erroneous moral views on these subjects, they shrink from 
their duty of asserting the sacredness of the bodily laws in oppositiosd? 4o 
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all preconceptions. At moat, perhaps, some more scientific physician 
will tell the unhappy sufferer from ghtinenes, that marriage tbe only 
thing for him; but this is like the prospect of the distant shore to the 
drowning man. It would be the most rash and immoral act, for a 
map hypochondriacal aud impotent, to stake another's fortunes, as well 
as his own, on so uncertain a chance; were it even possible that he 
should change his robes of grief for a marriage garment, in so sudden @ 
manner. Thetrue and only remedy for the evils arising from abstinence, 
is a moderate indulgence in sexual intercourse, together with the freedom 
from study, exercise and amusements in the open air, and other means of 
satisfying the wants of our animal nature. By these means, if the disease 
have not progressed too far, and if the constitution have not been tam- 
red with by unnatural remedies, health and happiness will in general 
e soon and readily restured. ‘Vigour of body will return along with a 
tag self confidence and manly bearing, without which youth is not 
itself. 

It may be objected to these facts, that there are others, who remaia 
strong an} healthy, though they be rigorously abstinent This may be 
true in somo cases, where the constitution is strong, the temperament 
not very erotic, and the pursuits not of too sedentary, indolent, or stu- 
dious a nature. Rut there is nothiug that leads to more unphilosophical 
views, than this idea, that what one man may do with comparative 
impunity is equally safe for another. Complete sexual abstinence is in 
every case un evil, aud more especially so in the years immediately after 
puberty, as then the imagination on sexual subjects is most vivid and 
p werfal from their avvelty, and also from the instinctively sensuous 
cirection of that part of life; in after yeurs, when the body has gained 
greater firmness of fibre, and the mind more sedateness and reflection, 
especially if the sexual passions have been duly and naturally gratiticd in 
their fitting season, the injurious effect of abstinence is not so [Sosa We 
may observe on looking around us, every different degree of its evil effects; in 
some young men it may proceed to the extreme results [ havo mengioned 
above, the establishment of great semimal weakness, and total luss of 
energy of mind and body; while in the majority of cases but minor de- 
grees of lassitude of body, and irritability, depression, and sluggishness & 
mind will be produced, a benumbed and confused state of the mind being 
a very frequent and characteristic symptom ; but in no case will the phy- 
sical and moral! nature of a man who is rigorously abstinent, be so high 
as it should be, had it the due and necessury stimulus of moderate sex- 
ual gratifications. 

What prevents this certain truth from being acknowledged, is the fact, 
that all but married love, which it is impossible for the young man to ob- 
cain, is so degraded by the commonly received moral views on sexual sub- 
jects, that the youth who indulges in it, is necessarily to » certuin 
extent degraded, besides running great risks from the venereal dij yases, 
which have been so shamefully neglected and looked down upon  Ilence 
the young man is placed in this most unhappy dilemma; either he must 
be abstinent, and in so doing not only make himself wretched, dissatisfied, 
or diseascd, by the repressing of the most powerful passion, on the dys 
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cegulation of waich the whole of his youth’s and manhood’s dovelopement 
depends, more than on perhaps, any thing else at the time, but also be 
false to his duty, and the principles of physical religion, which enjoin the 
due exercise of all parts of his body; or, if he follow the dictates of his 
nature, he has to indulge in an intercourse generally, nay invariably, of 
a most degraded kind, where true love, honour, openness, und sense of 
right, are replaced by mercenary, suspicious, and heartless feclings, aud 
the obscure sense of sin and degradation ; besides this he runs the risk 
of catching venereal con.plaints, which may destrey his whole life, and 
which from their nature, mode of origin, and the degrading light in 
which society regards them, are the most painful aud bitter of all 
diseases. 

To remedy these great cvils, it is the part of every well-wisher of his 
xind, and more especially of all the youth, to endeavour to attain a truer 
knowledge of this most important subject iu its physical and moral aspects, 
and to remove the mass of ignorance and secrecy which surrvunds it, and 
to which so many have been sacrificed. The principle which should be 
kept steadily in view is—that a due and natural amount of exercise for 
the organs, and gratification of the passions connected with them, shuuld 
be aimed at for every individual in society; and that if a society be so 
constituted, that this caunot be obtained, there must be something radi- 
cally defective in its constitution, which we should seek with all patience 
and diligence to rectify; that ubstinence and excess are aliko pernicious, 
and that an individual is equally culpable, if he allow mind or body to be 
weakened or thrown off its balance, by either too much repressing or too 
much indulging these natural feelings ; and that the ideal of a good ae 
acter is as little possible, with the exclusion or imperfect exercise of the 
sexual passions, as of any other natural or virtuous quality. 

Hence, we must acknowledge, that every man, who has not a due 
Qmount of sexual exercise, lives a life of natural imperfection and sin; 
and he can never be certain how far nature's punishment for this will 
proceed in his case. I am well aware how intricate and difficult are 
many of the social questions, which are involved in these relations of the 
sexes ; -but such questions are incapable of solution without reference to 
tho physical laws of the generative organs; and nothing but confusion 
and misery can arise from the mysterious way in which these subjects 
are at present viewed. The youth of both sexes are at present almost 
uniformly suffering to a greater or less degre from the evils caused by 
this ignorance; the female sex especially, as is seen in the matter of pros- 
sitution, are placed in the most appalling and heart-rending position of 
degradation and misery, in which any class of human beings, not even 
excepting the slaves, have been placed in the world’s history; and such 
evils are more than suflicient to show the inadequacy of our present moral 
views, and to make us strive in every possible manner to gain more ime 
sight into so important a subject, 
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Tat evil effects of excessive venerea: indulgence are not so often mot 
with among us as those of abstinence or abuse. The reason is, that there 
are wany Datural checks on excessive sexual intercourse, which do not 
exist in solitary indulgence. Besides this, any abnormal gratificatioz of 
the sexual passions is much more dangerous both physically and moray, 
than the natural one. 

Vencreal excesses arise in many cases more from ignorance and imprue 
dence, than from confirmed sensuality. ‘There is nothing perhaps, in 
which constitutions difler more, than in the amount of sexual excreise 
they can severally bear. Among men we shall find every degree of difler- 
ence in this respect, from those of excecdingly erotic temperament and 
powerful frame, like the extreme case of a Greek mentioned in M. Lalle- 
imand’s werk on spermatorrhies, who for years indulged in sexuai 
connection several times a day, to those who are injured by 
indulging oftener than once, or at most twice, a weck. The cause of 
this difference lies, first, in the nervous temperament; those who are of 
un erotic disposition being caeteris paribus, more capable of, and less ine 

jured by immoderate venereal indulgences than the more lymphatic; also 
in the strength or weakuess of the muscular developement ; and also tos 
great degree on men’s habits of life. Those who take plenty of cxercise 
in the country air and live well, are less subject to injury from frequent 
venereal indulgence, than the studious or indolent. Nothing scems to 
have greater influence in weakening sexual powér than overwork of the 
brain. The student is therefore liable to suffer from slight exccsses, whick 
would be unfelt by one of more healthy pursuits. In this matter, &s in 
all other physical gratifications, we must sedulously bear in mind, that a 
ter indulgence demands from us greater exertions to maintain the 
ance of the constitution. Thus if a man drink, smoke, or exercise his 
brain, or his sexual organs, to a great extent, he will infallibly become ex- 
hausted and diseased, unless he at the same time take plenty of exercise 
in the open air, and live otherwise a healthy life. 

Although it is difficult to give any general rule in a matter, in which 
different constitutions vary so much, yet it may perhaps be said, that 
about twice a week is the average amount of sexual intercourse of which 

« majority of those who live in towns are permanently capable, without 
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injury; while for the dedicate, once a week, or even leas, may often be suffi- 
cient. But each individual should be guided by his own sensations; and 
whenever he feels at all exhausted or enervated by sexual indulgences, he 
should recognise that he has exceeded his natural powers, and practise 
greater moderation. Excesses are often committed from ignorance of the 
amount of sexual intercourse which the constitution can bear; as well as 
from the desire to please, and not to appear deficient in what is justly re- 
garded as a proof of manly vigour; but no man should allow himsel! +> be 
tempted to exceed his true powers by such feelings, nor should any woman 
permit so dangerous an error. A oreat deal of mischief is done hy two 
persons of unequal constitutions being matched together, as is so frequently 
scen in married life. Here the wife either exhausts the hushand, or the 
husband the wife, the weaker party being constautly tempted to exceed 
their strength. This shows us, that in all sexual relations, as in the other 
relations of life, we should have a careful consideration for the health and 
happiness of others, as well as of ourselves, and never allow our partner 
to overtask his or her energies for our own gratification. It is not so 
much from selfishness that such a mistake is made, as frota ignorance, 
and still more from the lamentable morbid delicacy, which prevails of 
sexual matters, and which prevents all open and rational conversation 
on them, even between those who have the most intimate knowledge of 
each other. 

Those who are most frequently found to suffer from venereal excesses are 
young married couples, especially ifthey be of weak constitutions, ard 
excitable temperament; young men of very dissipated habits; and those 
who ure at the same time, bard students. ‘The effects are very similar to 
those of abstinence—namely, increasing weakness, nervous irritability, 
loss of appetite, impaired digestion, hypochondria and disgust with life, 
and distaste for female society; mental irresolution and enfeeblement, 
and all the symptoms of nervous exhaustion, which may well be expect- 
ed to follow the lavish expenditure of a fluid so vitally important as the 
semen. A weakness of the genital organs is here also produced, and in- 
voluntary seminal discharges may be established, which will reduce the 
patient to the last degree of wretchedness. Besides this, the moral cha- 
racter, in the very sensual and dissipated, becomes selfish, and in many 
other respects most imperfect and lamentable; results which we should 
endeavour to remedy by training the mind to self-denial, exercise in other 
directions, and the noble aspiration for the happiness of others equally 
with their own ; just as in the opposite case of abstinence, we had to urge 
attention to the gratification of the sensual passions, as constituting 
no less important a duty. 

As for the treatment of disease frora excesses, if the case be a slight one, 
and the result of ignorance, the individual should be warned to be more 
moderate, to take exercise in the open air, the shower bath, and other 
means of strengthening the constitution; and at the same time not to give 
himself up so much to the relaxing and effeminating feelings of love and 
sexual pleasures, which never fail, when too much indulged in, to detract 
from the beauty and health of the whole character. IJtis from bein 
too exclusively devoted to these feelings, that southern and orichtal 
, @aions, amatory poets, and also many of our youth of both sexes with 
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keen and ungratified passions, lose the beauty and force of titer vharad= 
ter; that luxury and effeminacy have crept in and spoiled the civili- 
zation of so many lofty empires. The true principle is, that all parts of 
our being should be alike duly exercised ; that none should be either too 
much repressed, or too prominently indulged; and this balance of cha- 
racter is what we should aspire to attain. 

We shall not in general have nearly so much difficulty in checking 
excess in this case, as in that of solitary indulgence; for, as Rousseau say¢ 
in his Emille, ** Shouldest thou fall into the unhappy habit of self-pollu- 
tion, my poor Emille, I would pity thee; but 1 would not hesitate a 
moment; I would bring thee at once to know woman’s society, well aware 
that it is far easier to detach thee from her, than from thyself.” This, 
as will be seen hereafter, is the height of ecience on the subject. 

But if the case have proceeded far, we may have to deal with the most 
aggravated form of seminal weakness. The patient may have involuntary 
nocturnal, or, still worse, diurnal discharges. In this case it will be re- 
quisite to resort to powerful remedies. Cauterization of the prostatic por- 
tion of the urethra, over the mouths of the ejaculatory ducts, has been 
found by M. Lallemand very serviceable in such cases, but it should not 
be done till other hygienic means have failed; and,as M. Lallemand ex- 
pressly cautions us, it should not be applied more than twice in the same 
case, as this will shew the benefit it is capable of doing. But it is an ime 
finite pity, that the disease should be allowed in any case to proceed xo 
far unchecked ; for, if they only knew their duty, few would be so foolish 
ey unrestrained a8 to risk all their hopes in life in the headlong pursad 
of one sensual enjoyment, 
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J comx now to consider one of the most serious and frequent causes of 
disease in youth; one which ruins more constitutions than enters inte 
the conception of the uninstructed. Any one who reads M. Lallemand's 
work will see, that by far the majority of the worst cases of semina. 
weakness are owing to this cause. Its evil effects are confined to ne 
cne class, but are found in all ranks of society ; and there are few rocks, 
on which the health of more individuals is wrecked. The unfortunate 
habit of solitary indulgence or masturbation, is frequently contracted 
at schools or elsewhere, and often adopted more out of sport or ignorance 
of the consequences it may lead to, than from any more serious purpose. 
However, the habit Erows on the young nan, and if he be not diverted 
from it, may gradually master his powers of mind and become almost 
irresistible. Some of the cases given by M. Tallemand show the sure 
prising extent to which this practice may be carried; some of his pa- 
tients owned, that they had been in the habit of exciting seminal emis- 
sions from ten to twenty times daily, and this during a long period of time. 
Tn others, a far more moderate indulgence soon brought on the worst 
results; for in this, as in the case of venereal excesses, different consti- 
tutions will be very differently effected. Hence, of those who acquire 
the habit, some may escape with little injury, while others may bring 
on the most intractable seminal disease, which will prostrate their powers. 
Those who are most likely to suffer, are young men of a shy and retiring 
Jisposition, whose bashfulness prevents them from stepping across the 

ulph, which in this country separates the sexes. Others of a more 

rward character, though they may for a while indulge in the practice 
(which, were the truth pion probably few men have not done more 
or less) yet soon relinquish it, for the more natural and infinitely more 
desirable sexual intercourse, and thus any injury they may have done 
themselves is soon corrected. 

But in the case of the shy or studious youth, or the sensualist, who 
is too absorbed in the pursuit of his new pleasure to think of any other 
consideration, the habit, once formed, has a great tendency to increase. 
The more it is indulged, the weaker does the will become, and the more 

rverted the imagination ; the shyness increases to a morbid degree, and 

deed this great irresolution and timidity is one of the most mayked 
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signs of the existence of the practice. After it has been continued or 
a length of time, proportioned to the frequency of its repetition, asd 
the strength of the individual, the powers of the constitution begin gra- 
dually, or sometimes suddenly, to break down. All the symptoms of 
exhaustion and debility, which have already been described, as conse 
quent on seminal weakness, appear. Nocturnal, and in the further 
rogress of the complaint, diurnal involuntary seminal losses take place. 
fhe countenance often becomes pale and wan, the sight weak, the frame 
emaciated, and the whole nervous system much enteebled. Incapacity 
for study or any mental exertion, gradually comes on, and may procced 
in extreme cases to such an extent as to border on idiocy. M. Lallemand 
gives several cases, where idiocy or insanity was produced by the long 
continued practice of this habit. The moral effects are as striking as 
the physical. Morbid shyness aad timidity, especially in female society, 
is one of the most frequent effects, and is much more marked in these 
cases than in weakness resulting from abstinence or excess. The pa- 
tient looks like one conscious of some secret shame. Poor fellow! this 
very dread, so uncalled for, of the judgment of the rest of us fallible 
mortals, is one of the chief obstacles to his emerging from the slough 
of despond. There are of course many also of bolder disposition, in 
whom this shyness is not so marked. 

All these symptoms are connected with, and dependent on, the enfee- 
hlement of the genital organs from abuse, and the consequent involuntary 
discharges of the seminal fluid. This is probably the first thing to ex. 
cite the youth's attention and alarm, at the consequences of his acts, 
Awakened from his sickly joys by the frequent oceurrence of nightly pol- 
lutions, (which I shall describe more fully under the head of sperma- 
torrhaa), he is horror-struck at finding himself entangled in the net of 
disease. His imagination heightens tenfold his real danger; and when 
he finds that his strength daily decreases under this fatal drain, and 
that nothing he can du will arrest it, t:e at length resurts tu medical 
advice, overcome by shame at his confession, which he thinks will sound 
dreadful to the medical ear. Did he but know how little the physician, 
who has seen the worst that discase and rashness can do, thinks of judging 
either his boyish folly or his complaint too seriously. Lacky is he 
if his tale come to the kindly ear of a benevolent and skilful man, whose 
object will be to bind up the wounds of his bleeding conscieure, and curo 
his malady, and not to the advertising and generally ignorant empiric, 
who budds his fortunes on the sufferings of his fellow-beings. 

It is a disgrace to medicine and mankind, that so important a class 
of diseases, as those of the genital organs, have beeume the trade and 
speculation of unscientific men, because forsouth they are looked apon 
unfavourably by society, and even by some of our own profession. Until 
this class of diseases receive due respect from all, and till no greater 
Llane attach to them, than to any other violation of natural laws and 
consequent disease, so long shall we be disgusted by the degrading ad- 
vertixements of ‘silent friends,” ‘“‘cures for certain diseases,” &e., in 
reading which one's breast glows with indignation and sorrow, or, if he 
‘be u sufferer from these miserable diseases, sinks to the dust in humie 
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tiation. The very existence of these degrading advertisements shows 
the ermoneous mode in which the sexual organs and their diseases are 
regarded ; and it is not the empiric on whom the real blame for them 
should rest, but the spurious delicacy which makes a mystery cf all 
these subjects, and thus inevitably consigns them to the destructive and 
mercenary treatment of this body of men. Is not the misery entailed 
by these complaints desolating enough, without the consciousness of the 
reproaches or contempt of our fellows, instead of their heart-felt pity. 
What generous mind does not feel the beauty of M. Lallemand’s remark, 
“Instead of blaminy these unfortunates, ought we not rather to pity. 
and still more to relicve them?” Let us go yet a etep further in the 
path of the true physician, acknowledging it as our principle, ever 
to reverence and Jove every human being, totally irrespective of his 
actions ; and in all cases not to seek to hate or reproach, far less ta 
ilespise any, but rather to love and benefit them to the utmost of our 
power. There is no subject in which these beautiful principtes of the 
true physician are so lost sight of by the world, as in all sexual matters; 
whoever offends against any law of the prevailing moral code, how- 
ever little grounded on truth, or however much his errors may hava 
been owing, as in this matter of self-pollution, to the unnatural strict- 
ness of the code itself, is visited by a shower of contempt, hatred, and 
all evil passions: whenever any one ventures to dispute the moral code, 
society treats him worse than a dog; in short there is perhaps no subject 
at present, the very mention of which rouses such a host of prejudices, 
and so completely deprives 8 man of his usual moderation and commor 
sonse, ns the sexual one. 

But such a state of things has lasted too Jong and cannot continue ; 
too many of us have deeply suffered, and keenly feel the degradation 
caused to mankind by so scandalous a treatment of a subject so near 
to its deepest interests; and it would be desirable that those who en- 
tertain truer and more rational views on sexual matters, should ener- 
getically strive to introduce a better and happier state of things thau 
now exists. ‘Times have changed since the so-called animal passious 
endangered by their excesses the otuzr parts of-man’s nature, when 
the sympathies and exertion: of the physicians of mankind were en- 
listed on tho side of the latter; sé the present day, it is our sensual 
part which is unduly repressed, and thus must philanthrophy change its 
aspect. It is amazing, how little general philanthropy has yet done 
for these sexual dist.ases, or indeed for any disease ; and yet what spec- 
taclo is more deplorable, than tne novie spimt of man wallowing in the 
gulph of misery, into which these and the numberless other fleshly ills 
plunge him! He who Ras known the depths of physical impotence 
or agony, feels how slight in comparison seems to him all purely mental 
suffering. I would not enlarge so much on these things, were it not 
in this essay, my earnest purpose as much to provent disease, as te 
describe its nature ond curs. And how shall disease be ‘prevented, 
unless all of us become keenly alive to its infinite evi) and misery, and 
learn to sympathise as profoundly in physical as in moral suffering ? 

Nothing has done more harm to medicine and to humanity, than the 
»w and grovelling ideas attached most irreverently to some parts of the hu- 
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body, and especially to the organs of which I am treating, aed the 
excretory organs. Unhappy mortals, it pleases us to make a jest or & 
mystery of these parts of our frame and their necessities. We would be 
purely spiritual and soar above these bodily indecencies, and strive if we 
ean to forget them. But they will not be forgotten, and all our folly re- 
turns on our own heads. If wedo not reverence and study them, and 
their laws, cxactly as much as any other parts, our sufferings will surely 
seach us ourneglect. The one great remedy for this, isto make anatomy 
and physiology as well known to all men and women, as any othe 
branch of necessary knowledge. Then will the mystery, shame, and dis- 
gust, disappear before the mest perfect, and in all its parts equally beautiful, 
type of material organisation ; and the mind, ever degraded by mystery 
and ignorance, lose its morbid feelings in the clear light of truth. With- 
out the hope that these changes will ere long be effected,. how could we 
behold, without a feeling of despair, victim after victim perishing of the 
same disease, through ignorance of its nature and cause ? 

The disease before us—namely, self-pollution, is one of the most fatal 
examples of this ignorance. Who is thereto warn the youth against this 
habit, and to instruct him in the laws of his sexual nature? Society 
stands aloof with the air of offended purity ; the subject is an interdicted 
one, even to family confidence ; the youth is thus left to his own devices 
in utter ignorance of the way to guide this new power, which, at that 
time of life, sways, and was meant to sway the whole being, more absolu‘aly 
than almost any other feeling; and thus are thousands ruined with- 
out a hand being stretched out to save them. 

The true and only preventive means for this most ruinous habit, is to 
instruct youth in the laws of the genital organs, and to alter the strict- 
ness of the moral code ; of which subject I shall speak more fully hereafter. 
As long as the present rigorous sexual code continues, so long will the 
whole of our youth of both sexes be liable to this disease, along with the 
other genital and venereal complaints. Masturbation is practised only 
because the natural sexual intercourse cannot be attained, or because 
its attainment is difficult and dangerous. Were it readily attainable 
without the danger of disease and the degradation of illicit intercourse, 
masturbation would rarely if ever be resorted to, and one of the most 
pokey and prevalent causes of disease, moral and physical, eradi- 
cated. 

I now come to speak of the treatment of the evils arising from mase 
iurbation. It is in vain to seek to cure such a patient, when once semi 
ual weakness has been established, without natural sexual exercise. Ip 
this disease it is doubly requisite, not only to give a healthy exercise to 
the enfeebled parts, but to prevent a morbid ene; and we may be assured 
that even in the most raat cases, where the patient's will is still 
a. and the beauty of his: character but little obscured, be will not 

ong be able to resist entirely, but unless a nataral outlet be given for his 
assions, he will sooner or later recur in some degree to his former habits. 

t is not enough that he be informed of the true physiological remedy 
but the necessity and natural duty of it should be impressed upon him 
ts he will otherwise most frequently be deterred from using it, either 
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y bashfulness, irrosolution, or fear of contracting disease. There are 
ome physicians, who, convinced by M. Lallemand’s eloquent, demon- 
stration of the necessity of this remedy in such a complaint, mention 
It indeed to the patient, but in so careless and unimpressive a way | 
yas if they were ashamed of their advice, or made a jest of the matter,) 
that the patient never adopts it; and indeed it is evident, that in the 
pxisting sexual circumstances of our society, there must always exist con - 
piderable obstacles to its adoption. 

If there be much seminal weakness present, sexuai intercourse should 
t first be moderate, according to the universal law for the exercise of 
eakened organs ; but afterwards, with progressing health, its frequenc 
ay be increased. Inthis way, attending meanwhile to the genera 
ealth, by exercise, bathing &c., the symptoms of debility will gradually 
issappear. The gloomy hypochondria and mental confusion will rise, like 
ist, from the brain ; the sexual appetites and erections will become more 
werful; the involuntary seminal discharges cease; the patient will 
egnin his health, spirits, and self-confidence ; his perverted imagination 

if be corrected, and he will again begin to take pleasure in the beau- 
iful world, and in the society of mankind. There is no more interesting 
ental phenomenon, than this gradual and steady progress from the 

Repth of gloom, to the healthy light of day, under means so simple and 

hatural. The cure, if the discase have gone far, may be slow, and 

almost imperceptible in its gradations, and from two or three months, 
lo a year, may be required. It is not to be expected in some cases, when 

Lhe constitution has suffered severely, that a restoration to health, as 

perfect as before, will be obtained ; but whatever dregs of nervous weak- 

hess may remain, the paticnt will still be inexpressibly thankful for the 
blessed change. 

There are many adjuncts to the treatment of this complaint; such asin 
some very bad cases, cauterization of the urethra, the occasional passage of 
a bougie to strengthen the canal, and other matters connected with diet 
aud regimen ; but these I shall describe more fully under the head of 
spermatorrheea, and they are all subsidiary to the main part of the treat~ 
ment, sexunl intercourse, to which they should be merely preparations 
or accessories. I shall end the description of this disease with a case which 
pxccurred under my own observation, and which is full of instruction on 
many points. 

' A young man about fifteen years of age, of active, studious, and erotic 
isposition, but of almost feminine bashfulnoss, as is so often the case in 
1i8 country, discovered by chance the practice of self-indulgence. 
lelighted with this easy mode of satisfying his passions, which. had for 

long time been the source of unrest and torment to his vivid imax 

ination, he indulged in it, being in the habit of exciting two or three 
ischarges daily, for the space of about a year. During this time he was 
udying at college, and with distinguished success. At the end of the 
sar he began to feel his health declining; he grew rather weak, his 
‘~els became constipated, and involuntary discharges of semon began to 
nar in the night, during sleep. His excited imagination and ignorance 
ily disease at once filled him with terror at symptoms, He 
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read an article on Onanism in the Encyclopedia, written by some anti- 
» He horror-monger, and of course applied all the extreme effects of this 

isease to his own case. He, the favourite of fortune, loved and admired 
by all, the centre of so much hope and promise, to be threatened with an 
abyss of wretchedness and degradation, where it seemed as if all the 
world had a right to revile and despise him! Poor fellow, that glance 
bet him far down into the depths of human woe! 

He was not so careless or ignorant, notwithstanding all his shame, as 
to let himself waste away, under this seminal drain, which none of his 
own endeavours had the least effect in checking, without seeking advice; 
so he consulted, with tears of fear and shame, a medical friend, who 
guieted him by telling him his complaint was a common one, trifling, and 
easily curable; and in fact by applying some counter-irritant oint- 
ment, and a course of tonk: medicines, he did succeed in stopping the 
discharges. 

How different would his future fate have been, had the true physio- 
logical remedy of sexual intercourse been at that time applied! Then 
would the matter have indeed been a trifle and rapidly cured. But the 
physician merely prescribed for the effect, without seeking to remove 
the cause; for in such a case to abstain from self-indulgence, even if 
tuis can be effected, is not to remove the cause; but the organs weakened 
Ly abstinence from normal sexual intercourse, injured by abuse, aod 
still more exhausted by the involuntary discharges, require to be gradu- 
ally restored to vigour by regulated sexual exercise. 

In this case, the patient was so much terrified by his first warning, 
and had besides so much firmness of moral character, that he at once gave 
up the practice of self-pollution. For about a year and a half, he re~ 
mained in pretty good health, except that he was often troubled by con- 
stipation, a very frequent symptom in seminal disease. At the end of 
this period, while still at college, he began to perceive his health again 
declining, but this time the symptoms were different. He became sen- 
sible of a growing confusion of mind, and inability to fix his attention on 
his studies. Having completely abandoned the practice of masturbation, 
and there being no appearance of seminal discharges, (which had probab- 
ly however been going on in the insidious form of diurnal ones, which will * 
be described hereafter) he could not discover the reason of this; but his 
medical friend, a man of first rate eminence, told him it was a determi- 
nation of blood to the head, that he should cut his hair close, sponge, 
exercise &c. However the cause of his symptoms was soon indicated. 
Involuntary seminal discharges soon began to appear in the night, and 
inspired ¢he unfortunate youth with all his former horror. Though it 
was close upon the end of the session, and high honours awaited him, he 
threw up all without the least hesitation, and devoted his whole energi 
to the cure of his complaint. He applied to the same physician, who nad 
by this time heard of Lalletsand's great work, and, without reading it, 
which would have shown him, how erroneous was the practice he adopted, 
at once applied cauterization to the internal surface of the urethra. This 
is a measure, which is advisable only in cases of extreme weakness, where 
‘here is no prospect of checking the destructive discharges by mildes 
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means, But in this case, the weakness was not excessive, the discharges 
were seldom more than four or five in the week, (although they were pro- 
bably accompanied by diurnal unconscious ones, which neither patient nor 
physician were aware of,) and the result of abstinence from sexual in- 
bercourse, doubly injurious to the previously weakened ergans. A due sex- 
wal intercourse would here, beyond all doubt, have soon given new 
strength to the organs, and health to the patient; and restored to the 
light of day, and to his sorrowing friends, a valuable life. But it was 
not yet to be so, and a deeper lesson of sorrow was to be engraven on the 
inmost heart of the youth. 

The cauterization caused some pain and a retention of urine, for which, 
after trying baths &c., it was necessary to pass a catheter. The opera- 
tion was repeated after a short interval, and this had the effect of stop- 

ing the nocturnal discharges, and relieving the patient for awhile. Then 
e tried a long pedestrian tour, during the whole of which his health was 
wwetty good. But as soon as hocame home, his remorseless persecutor 
eappeared. The nocturnal-discharges began, again and with them his 
former grievances. ‘The constipation became obstinate, and, as he had 
the «ind of superstitious fear, so common in this country, of having his 
bowels unopened, even for a single day, he used a warin-water clyster 
daily, for nearly a year. He applied again to the doctor, who, with per- 
sistent ignorance, continued to apply from time to time the severe and 
totally unphilosophical remedy of cauterization, which always produced a 
temporary, but never a permanent relief. Withiu the space ot a year he 
cauterized the urethra seven or eight times, a practice highly and ex- 
pressly reprobated by M. Lallemand. 

The poor young man was, during all this time, in the depths of wretched- 
ness and degradation. He tried every kind of exercise, on horse and 
foot, in athletic sports and games, but nothing could givo him any es- 
pential relief. At last the nocturnal emissions became rare, and grad- 
wally ceased entirely; but instead of improving, he grew worse. This 
delusive occurrence is generally fuund in such cases, and is especially 
noticed by M. Lallemand. 

He says that his patients often told him, that they had been worse, 
since the cessation of the nocturnal discharges. In such cases they cease 
from the increased weakness of the organs, which now pour out the sem- 
mal fluid by day, when the patient goes to stool or makes water, without 
any pleasurable sensation, or at most a slight titillation. When 
yilae pollutions are fairly established, the disease has proceeded 

ar. 

All his studies were now neglected, and his energetic spirit consumed 
itself in the gloomiest uivpoc chondria. He resolved again to try travel, 
and he found that by this means, and perfect abstinence from study, he 
could keep his disease in check, though his confusion of head remained the 
same. By these ee means, invaluable in the treatment especially 
of chronic disease, his muscular developement remained good, and in out~ 
oe he seemed in vigorous health ; a fact often observed by 
M. lemand, in patients, whose nervous system was shattered by the 
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@sease in the worst manner, and who might even be reduced to the 
verge of idiocy. 

6 now setéled for a couple of years on the continent, and from tha 
shange of scene and of associations, his spirits began to rise a little, and 
the unhappy one ventured to fall in timid love. But his day dream was 
soon ended. Unable long to abstain from study, he began to learn a 
foreign language, and after applying to it cautiously for less than two 
months, his health, unable to bear this slight burden, broke down worse 
than ever. His sleep became dreadfully disturbed, so that he feared to go 
to bed. After sleeping for a couple of hours, he would wake from some 
frightful dream, with a crushing oppression in his head and stomach, so 
that he could scarcely turn on the pillow. After lying in a heavy leth- 
argy for a short time, as if his whole body and especially his brain, were 
turned into lead, he would again sink to sleep, to awake again after a 
short interval with the same exhausted feelings aggravated; and thus 
would the weary night go by, leaving him in the morning so prostrated 
that he could hardly rise. A few nocturnal discharges appeared at this 
time, but soon ceased. He became perfectly incapable of reading, 
which had never betcre been the case. On attempting to read even one 
page of a light book, he felt a crushing sensation in his head, and his 
stomach began to work and ferment as he called it, and if ho persisted, 
this soon grew so oppressive, as to force him to stop. 

He sank at once into the greatest despair and disgust at life, and also 
at the object of his love. He girt up his loins for travel, which he found 
to be the only thing that kept his foe at bay, and walked in solitary 
moodiness for a couple of months, over a distance of about eight-hundred 
miles. This gave him a little relief, and on his return home, his nights 
were not quite so bad; but still he lived in a sort of lethargy, unable to 
open a book, and spent most of his day lying on a bench in the open air, 
weighed down by a stupor which he dare tut indulge by going to sleep; 
else, as he expressed it, he thought he could have slept on for months, 
as he always felt more exhausted and lethargic on wakening, than om 
going to sleep. If he had an emission in the night, the next day would 

one of double gloom. 

In this manner, with a life in the open air, and total abstinence from 
books, he gradually slept away some of the worst symptoms. His nights 
became pretty good, and his spirits and intellect began to recover a little, 
though the total inability to read still continued. Like the flower that 
ever anew opens itself to the sun, as soon as the bitterness of the wind 
has abated, his mind at every intermission from its sufferings, struggled 
unfold itself to the warmth of love and hope. 

The fermentation of self-conciousness now began in his mind, as it 
does whenever we have time and peace to reflect, and analyze ourselves 
and our position. His views began to widen, and his hopes to revive 
partly under the influence of a new attachment he had formed; and, as 

e became enthusiastic under the conciousness of increasing know) 
of life and the dear-bought lessons of experience, his ardent mind turned 
jim towards the busy world, in the hope of being able todo some good te 
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ethers even With his impotent brain. But as soon as he began te direct his 
mind to any pursuit, he perceived the helplessness of his state. He could 
not dream of entering into any profession which required study, and for 
any other he had at the time no inclination. Thus after several strug- 
gling months, he sunk into a still deeper gloom, than any he had ye 
experienced ; he blamed himself for not having the courage to finish his 
miserable life by suicide; his mind became half-addled by its physical 
weakness, and by the wear and tear of his passions, so that he seemed te 
himself ever on the verge of madness, and probably, had his constitution 
not been naturally a very tough and strong one, he might have become 
so; unable to rest anywhere, he tried several physicians, and systems of 
cure. Homoeopathy, to which he gave a short trial, had no effect, ard 
the water cure, with all its imn:ense curative powers in chronic disease, 
afforded but little benefit. He stayed at a hydropathic establishment for 
two months, and gained considerably in muscular strength and weight, 
but the cerebral impotence continued as before. 

He now got hold of Lallemand’s work, which he contrived with diffi- 
eulty to peruse, and gained from it the knowledge of the truesexual re~ 
medy for his case. However, this only added to his wretchedness, for there 
ensued a struggle between his knowledge of the means of cure, and his 
morbid bashfulness, in which the latter ever prevailed. 

He went over to Paris for the purpose of consulting M. Lallemand, 
who told him that by employing the physiological means, namely, sex- 
ual intercourse, he would certainly recover. However bis insuperable 
basifulness, and powerless will, made it impossible for him to follow this 
advice, though convinced of its necessity. He returned to this country, 
and another year passed by in the same impotent and hypochondaeacal 
state; his mind tortured by a divided and paralysed will, and restlessness 
and irritab‘lity making him a burden to himself, and a sorrow aud mys- 
tery to his friends. He was then advised to try change of climate by 
some of the English physicians, (not one of whom, though acquainted 
with his past history, knew, or would recommend, what was necessary 
wn his case,) and he set off for a long tour in the south of Europe. On 
his way however, he passed through Paris, and again consulted Me Lal- 
lemand, who was surprised that his previous advice had not been followed. 

M. Lallemand, as he always does, demanded a written account of bis 
case, and having read it, said, that all that he should advise, was, duly 
regulated sexual intercourse, and washing the genital organs every morn- 
ing with cold water. By such means, health would gradually be restored, 
though it would probably require about six months to complete the 
cure. This time, these necessary means were at length adopted. Coi- 
tion was at first permitted only once a week, and nothing that could have 
an eepaens effect on the organs, such as being in female society, which 
salled forth the venereal desires, takin sical dishes &c., was allowed in 
the interim. A bougie was also introduced to strengthen and tonify the 
ergan, when it was found, that there was a stricture of the urethra, pro- 

by the previous cauterization. Dilatation of this, became of course 
® prominent part of the treatment; for stricture 1s itself one of the most, 
causes of seminal lossen, and had doubtiess in this case greatly 
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avated the disease ; and in two months the patient began to feel & 

t improvement in his symptoms, and to entertain new hopes. How- 
ever, he now contracted a gonorrhea to his excessive chagrin. In the 
course of it he had bubo, and swelled testicle, the pain und tedium of 
which, besides the compicte arrest of his treatment, brought him of course 
back to his former despair; for in a long chronic disease, after years of 
hopelessness and constant relapses and disappointments, far slighter evils 
are sufficient to prostrate the patient’s furtitude. 

The gonorrhoa lasted for six miserable morths, in spite of all sorts of 
treatment, but was at last cured. After its stoppage, the treatment of 
the stricture, and the regular sexual intercourse, both of which had been 
of course entirely arrested, were renewed; and the stricture being by a 
treatment of two months, sufficiently dilated, health began gradually to 
return. He began almost imperceptibly, to recover the power of reading, 
and his nervous tone, physical and moral. Gradually, the gloom, which 
had so long brooded over his mind, was dispelled, and after about seven 
years of as great misery and impotence, as often falls to the let of youth 
to endure, he began again to waken to life. Since then, his convalesence 
has progressed steadily, under the constant use of the natural means of 
health, and he has been able to enter on « profession, and to study with 
energy and vigour, though his mind has by no means its first elasticity, 
which could not be expected, after such loug illness. 

However, though his health will probably ever remain somewhat deli- 
cate, compared with those whose constitutions have not received such 
rude shocks, and though a strictly hygienic life is more evidently neces- 
sary &> him, than for the more robust, yet has he cause for inexpressible 
thapefulness for the blessed change in his state, and to the hand that 
eeyed him. 

in reading the above history, which gives so imperfect a sketch of the 
years of real suffering, that clouded the brightest days of a young and 
ardent spirit of no ordinary energies, let us regard it, not as a mere ine 
dividual case, but as a type of a whole class, and involving most of the 
moral questions on sexual subjects, whose true solution is of such immense 
importance. Who was the true and good physician, the saviour of this 
vouth? It was he, who, undisturbed in his clear perception of natural 
sruth and duty by world-wide prejudices, could give him the invaluable 
results of his years of patient enquiry on the subject, and thus with the 
certainty of demonstration enable him to escape from his abyss of misery 
to the world of hope and joy. The ignorant physicians on the contrary, 
were they, who, influenced Ly the common moral prejudices on these 
matters, left the door to his recovery for ever barred against him; and, 
had there not been truer views, and a braver and more scientific man to 
apply them, would have permitted the unhappy sufferer to drag on his 
miserable life, and probably in a few years to have sunk into idiocy or 
at pe hypochondria, a horror to himself and a cause of the deepest 
affiction to his friends and relatives. These things are true, and no 
fiction, and the world must before long admit them. The subject of love 
cannot, more than others, bear the supernatural mode of reasoning. Ia 
at, an iv all others the world is escaping at the present day, from vhe 
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amptiohs and Gormas of the supernatural, to the clear and demcn- 

ible region of nature; and it is only by examining every individual 
.& as it occurs in nature. that we shall attain to true views on the 
ubject. 

Would that all mankind could learn to congicer of infinite importance 
he fate of every single individual’ Wedo not live, joy, and suffer, for 
urselves alone, but every one of us is a type of the whole of humanity, 

and if we could understand all the wants and requirements of his being, 
we would understand those of all mankind. We are too ready to sacri- 
tice the interests of the individual, for what is falsely called the general 

‘good. No good can be general, which does not include the good of every 
being in the universe. Tho real interests of each individual will in- 
cariably be found, if we search deeply and patiently enough, to be inse= 
parably bound up with those of all mankind. 

The true physician cannot bear the very name of sacrifice. If we begin 
by sacrificine tho interests of any iodividual, which of us is safe? Are 
we not all individuals, and essentially implicated in every question 
which involves the rights or duties of any human being? Every single 
case of disease is of infinite importance to one individual, namely, to the 
sufferer, but of no less real importance to us, as also individuals, liable 
ourselves, or our children, and friends, to the same evils; aud world-wide 
theories must fall, if they unmghtconsly stand in the way ot his cure, 
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On, 


INVOLUNTARY SEMINAL DISCHARGES. 


Havinoa now treated of some of the chief causes of this disease, I shall 
proceed to give a fuller description of its nature and symptoms. Until 
the researches of M. Lallemand, although recognised, it was very little 
understood, having been involved previously in the mystery and ignorance 
which brooded over all sexual subjects, and which even to a greater de- 
gree obscured the diseases of the female genital organs, as we shall ses 
hereafter. It was whilst observing diseases of the brain, that M. Lalle- 
mand was first led to suspect, and examine into, the effects of seminal 
disease on the male system. Having once got hold of the clue, he followed it 
with tho most admirame steadiness ana sagacity, and after twenty years 
labour, he laid bara as the world, in his work on “involuntary seminal 
discharges,” publishea only some few years ago, a host of the most im- 
portant and original facts, exemplified by the histories of cases written 
by the patients themselves ; which throws over the whole work the sad 
and living interest that subjective descriptions alone can give. His dis- 
coveries are in their originality and importance comparable with those of 
any other medical bencfactor of his race, but are yet comparatively little 
known, or at least openly admitted and approved by our profession in 
this country ; for this chief reason, that, shaking as they do the very 
foundations of the theoretical morality between tne sexes, they are opposed 
by a host of prejudices. 

Unhappy is it at all times when we have to do with supernatural pre- 
judices, the most difficult of all to overcome; trebly unhappy is it, when 
they stand between a miserable sufferer and his rescue from what is almost 
worsethan death. Had they, who would rigorously enforce abstinence or 
chastity, on him who is wasting from the surface of the earth from its 
effects, but a glimpse into his real hell of misery, they would pause, and 
at any rate wipe their hands of so dangerous and responsible a matter, as 
interfering with those who can and will rescue him. Men will not now- 
a-days submit to be made auto-da-fes of, for the edification of their zea~ 
Jous neighbours. 

The venereal and genital complaints would be the most painful of all, 
were it only for the painful feelings which they almost invariably rouse 
in fhe breasts of those, who have anffered much from them. While is 
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other cotiplaints, the public sympathy is at least with the sufferers, and 
all efforts that love and skill can devise, are made for their relief, in these 
diseases, and these only, quite the reverse is the case. So far from pity- 
ing and relieving, the public do all they can, however little they know 
what they are doing, and how sinful their feelings are, further to degrade 
and desolate the unfortunate sufferer, and throw every obstacle in the way 
of his recovery. Therefore, there is no class of diseases, which is charac 
terised by such irritability and bitterness of feeling in the abused victims, 
none which so spoils the moral characto:, however noble it may be, 
Oh! that we may yet live to see these most ruinous and unhappy feel- 
ings disappear from the human breast ; that the scxual diseases, perhaps 
the most impertant and widely spread of ajl at present, may be, like the 
rest, included in the true brotherly love and sympathy of all of us; and 
that every thing may be done to promote their cure, and to banish thené 
as far as possible from the world, which they have too long desolated ! 

By spermatorrhoa, or involuntary seminal discharges, is meant the 
loss of seminal fluid without the will of the patient, which, when it occurs 
frequently, constitutes, as we have seen, a most dreadful disease. These 
discharges may be divided into the nocturnal and the diurnal. In the 
nocturnal ones, the patient has generally a dream on some venereal sub- 
ject, an erection of the penis, and a discharge of semen, and wakes just 
as the discharge is taking place. This form of the nocturnal emissions, 
which may occur in the strongest men, and is generally attendant on 
the period of puberty, is the least injurious, as it contains all the clements 
_ ae venereal organs except that, Ixion-like.the dreamer embraces 3 
cloud. 

Many persons, who live a life of abstinence, have such emissions, atshortcr 
ot lomger intervals, for years, and yet remain tolerably strong and vigorous, 
However, they are always suspicious, and provo, even When they do not 
reduce the strength, that the genital organs are ready for, and in want 
of due exercise, just like the feeling of muscular irritability which we have 
when we take no exercise. All such warnings, if long disregarded, ara 
apt to be followed hy enfevblement and disease. When this does take 
pee. the emissions increase in frequency, and the patient begins to feel 
lis health declining. The emissions may now take place nightly, or even 
three or four times in the uight in bad cases, and this soon brings on a state 
of greatexhanstion. The proportion in which nocturnal emissions weaken 
the strength in any one, must daermine how far they constitute a dis- 
ease. Sometimes, when few, they are of little consequence; at other 
times, if frequent, they bring on the greatest prostration and melancholy. 

As the disease progresses, discharges take place without a venereal 
dream or erection. @ patient wakes suddenly from a stupor, just as 
the discharge is pouring out, which he will try in vain to check; or, pet- 
haps, he docs not wake till after it is over, and then, as a lethargic con- 
sciousness, which of itself tells him what has taken place, slowly awakens, 
he puts down his hand and sickens with despair, as he perceives the 
fatal drain, and thinks on the gloomy morrow, which will follow 

As the diseasa advances still further, the organs loso their natusa 
powers of pouring forth a large quantity involuntarily at onetime. Tha 
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pemen becomes thinner, and deteriorated in quality; aud as fast as 
forms, it drains off, whenever any exertion is made; as at stool, in going 
nto a cold bath, in making water, or even in thinking on a venereal sub- 
ject. These constitute the diurnal involuntary discharges, which are 
always a sign of a worse form of the disease, and greater weakness, 

When the patient goes to stvol, he will observe, that after he has exe 
pelled the contents of his bladder, a few drops of a thick viscid whitish 
looking fluid, like the mucus from the nose, follows, and if he has to use 
much exertion, as for instance, to overcome constipation, more of tha 
will appear, with a sensation of slight venereal tititlation; and, at last, 
though rarely, even an erection anda full discharge may be produced ; 
the semen may also, though more rarely, appear before the stream of 
arine. If this uid be cxamined, under a microscope, it will he found toe 
be semen fromm the presence of the spermotazooils. In the urine, if se- 
men be discharged also in making water, it floats about like a cloud, and 
ean be recognised by the same test. ‘his mode of recognising the disease 
by the microscope is a very valuable one, and reveals frequently the cause 
of the most obscure symptoms. It is to be observed, that a cloud is very 
often present in urine, which contains no semen. 

When spermatorrhma has existed long, the semen sometimes becomes 
much deteriorated in quality, so as to be incapable of serving for impreg- 
uation. The spermatozcoids in these cases are sometimes scarcely 
tu be recognised, and do not appear to have their normal develope- 
ment. 

As soon as the noccurnal emissions have become so numerous, that 
she patient's cunstitution cannot support the drain, the powers begin to 
break down. The one prevailing feature in all the symptoms caused by 
Seminal losses, is toeakening of the nervous system. ‘There is perhaps, no 
chronic disease, not having its seat in the brain itself, in which this pare 
becomes so enfecbled. ‘he signs of nervous exhaustion are at first slight 
a teeling of weakness on rising in tho morning, especially after a noc 
turnal emission, and still more after two or three in the same night; a 
sort of mistiness or haze in the thoughts, and dimness in tho sight, whila 
the eye loses its lustre; enfeeblement of muscular power, with irritability 
Gf its bre, often shown by palpitation of the heart, (so constant an at- 
tendant on nervous exhaustion,) which has caused in many cases, 
groundicss fear of organic heart disease ; indigestion and constipation, 
from insufficient nervous tone; and wasting of tho frame more or less. 
{n different patients, different parts arechictly affected. Thus one ( who 
has probably not studied hard, and in whom tie brain is not the vul- 
nerable part, ) will not complain so much of his head, but rather of in- 
digestion, emaciation, and muscular debility ; whilst others retain the 
ap . — of blooming health, whose mind may be greatly en- 
ee 

However on the whole, there is a ereat and striking similarity in the 
pymptoms of all affected with the disease ; which will enable him who has 
well studied, readily to recogmse it, and will afford to every intelligent 
patient, in tho interesting histories contained in M. Lallemand’s work, 
@ transcript of his own 
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As the disease advances, all the symptoms become aggravated. The 
patient gradually and slowly sinks into the greatest emaciation and 
weakness, if unrelieved ; he becomes impotent, 7. ¢e. cannot have sexual 
connection, for the weakened brain can no longer call up an erection in 
the no less weakened genital organs; or if sexual connection be effected, 
the emission comes almost imnmediatcly, and with little enjoyment. Along 
with this, there is often at one time a disgust at, and at another a morbi 
bashfulnessin the presenceof women. The mind may be variously affected, 
according to his disposition; he nay become savage and repulsive, s0 as te 
avoid the society of his friends, aud feel hatred and disgust at mankind: 
cr gloomily despairing, hypochondriacal, and timid ; the intellect gradually 
Inses its clearness and elasticity, and ceases to obey the powerless will, 
which may seek in vain to bend it to attentive thought, and this may 
procecd even to insanity or idiocy, in the worst cases; but though these 
extreme results jiave taken place, let us hope that, asthe disease and its 
cure become better known, it will rarely again be allowed to proceed so 
far. For it is one which advances slowly, so that mauy years would be 
required in general to bring a man to this state; and its treatment, if 
judicious, is in most cases very effective; unlike many other, far more 
intractable, though pot so miserable, diseases. 

It is ono of the most grievous diseases of humanity, but one in which an 
immensity might be done, which is not done, for its prevention aud cure. 
Would we could say as much for all diseases! When we think of cancer, 
organic heart disease, &c., of the first of which the causes aro almost 
unknown, while we often see the second produced in a day under our eye 
in rheumatic fever, to cause ycars of insupportable anguish—states hard of 
prevention and incapable of cure—how docs tho thought of all the 
miseries that poor humanity is exposed to, awake our pity! Give us but 
a glimpse into the nature and cause of a disease, and shall we not move 
heaven aud earth tu prevent it! 

Spermatorrbaa is not likely to cause structural discaso in the chief vi 
tu: organs, contrary to what has been thought. Many a patient and 
physician have been deccived in believing that the functional diseases of 
(ue head, heart, stomach, &c.. produced by seminal weakness, proceeded 
from an orgauic affection of these parts themselves. Many have con< 
sulted M. Lallemand, believing themselves to be labouring under such 
discases, or consumptive, in whom the emaciation and weakness pro- 
seeded from the far more manageable spermatorrag@a. In particuiar, 
ery many of that class, to whom the name of hypochondriacs has been 
given, as an excuse fur our ignorance of their malady, and its cure, 

ave been discovered to be aflectel with this discase, in whick hypo- 
chondria, or a gloomy state of mund, is perhaps the most constant 53 mp- 
tom. 

In male animals, such as the bull, dog, &c., in whom this disease haa 
been observed, the very same effects, moral and physical, have been found, 
asin man, The animal became solitary, gloomy, and unwilling to be 
disturbed ; retired from his fellows, and gradually grew weak, emaciated, 
and at last sank exhausted. ° 

As for the termination of tho disease ; if left to itself, it has a 
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tendency to increase. The patient may after years of suffering, sink inte 
the lowest stage of weakness, and die. M. Lallemand describes rome 
cases, in which death was caused by a kind of apoplexy, eharacteristic 
_ of this disease, and induced by the exhausted state of the brain. The dis- 
ease has in many cases proceeded to insanity, and idiocy; in one case, 
which was cured by treatment, the patient had lost the knowledge of his 
friends, and the power of speech. From this extreme, there are of course 
infinite gradations, up to perfect soundness of intellect. M. Lalle:nand 
makes many observations, full of interest, on some of the distinguished 
men of past times, whom he suspects to have been affected by this disease ; 
and as far as we can judge of them by their own description of their symp 
toms, his suspicions seem well founded. From the description of his itl 

health which Rousseau gives in his confessions, and of the sufferings, 
which brought on his death, having previously reduced him toa state 
almost of madness, Lallemand judges him to have laboured under sperma- 
torrhea, which produced many of the extraordinary moral and intellect- 
ual effects, depicted by that unfortunate man with such matchless vivid- 
ness. To the eye of Lord Brougham, Rousseau is a man of rare, but 
narrow genius, full of vice and crime; while, to the penetrating gaze of 
the truer philosopher, he is a sad, and infinitely instructive instance of a 
most noble mind, struggling under the inevitable ruin of a secret bodily 
disease. Ido trust, that this will be the last century, when any one 
will believe himself qualified to judge of man, a physico-psychical 
being, while in utterignorance of his material part, and its workings. 
Are the laws and diseases of the body a less important part in man’s 
history, than every sophistical idea, proceeding from the countless theory- 
spinning brains, that have left their webs in the lumber-room of morai 
and metaphysical speculations ? 

Pascal, he also suspects to have had the disease, and probably so had 
Sir Isaac Newton, who is said to have lived a life of strict sexual absti- 
nence, which produced before death a total atrophy of the testicles, 
showing the natural sin which had been committed. It is certain that 
his matchless intellect declined after middle age, and it is even said, 1 
know not with what truth, that he almost lost his mind late in life. It 
is a disease, whose progress is greatly favoured by study ; and as no 
human brain can withstand it, we may well believe that very many cases 
of premature mental decay have heen owing to it. No man is safe from 
a greater or less degree of seminal weakness, who docs uot exercise his 
genital organs, or reproductive part, as duly as the brain, stomach, or 
any other organ. 

e appearances found after death, in patients labouring under this 
disease, complete the chain of inductive reasoning. M. Lallemand found 
in many cases, the ejaculatory canals widened, and their orifices inflamed; 
the testicles generally much softer than natural, and some other signs 
showing the diseased state of the genital organs. 

I have already described seceral of the principal causes of the disease, 
in speaking of the disuse, overuse, and abuse of the genital organs. 

. Lallemand met with several instances of the disease, among Roman 
Catholic priests, who rigidly adhered to their vows of celibacy, (ure of the 
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most flagrant instances of the ignorance of, and disregaad for, bodily 
laws); many among young men, who had brought it on by masturbation 
at school, and elsewhere: many among old debauchees, exhausted by ex- 
sesses and venereal complaints. Other causes of it are found in anything 
which weakens or irritates the genital organs. Thus a very common and 
most important cause is a gonorrhoea, especially if it have lasted for a 
long time. 
n this case, the inflammation gradually extends down the canal, till 
it reaches that portion where the ejaculatory ducts empty themselves, 
and thus often gives rise to most obstinate spermatorrhwa. <A stricture 
in the urcthra is also a very common cause. The urive arrested belind 
the obstruction, distends the canal, and enters into the ejaculatury ducts, 
which become widened, and thus may great seminal weakness be brought 
on. The debility and hypochondria, which often forms so marked & 
characteristic of strictured patients, is in most cases attributable to the 
loss of semen. Another cause—( which operated in one of the most in- 
teresting of M. Lallemand’s cases, written by the patient himself, and 
-giving the most graphic and affecting picture of his unaided fruitless 
Struggles with his terrible foe, ) is the existence of ascarides, a species of 
small worm, in the adjacent intestine. The constant irritation caused 
wy their neighbourhood occasioned the discharges. 

The immoderate use of tobacco, and of malt or spirituous liquers, has 
also avery weakening effect on the genitals, anf predisposes to disease. 
They also aggravate the nervous symptoros in those affected with the 
disease, and should be entirely abstained from. When the nervous system 
loses its tone, from any debilitating cause, such as seminal weakness, it 
cannot bear the least irregularity. It isadistressing feature in the com- 
plaint, that the patient cannot indulge in any such sensual gratification, 
without injuring himself; slight irregularities, which would not be felt 
by one in health, cause dreadful jarring in his shattered nerves. 

Other predisposing causes, which render ® man more liable to the 
disease, and the disease itself, if once established, more difficult to cure, 
are, naturally weak and imperfect genital ogans, which in some 
rare cases do not develope themselves at puberty, but continuo 
through life in the rudimentary state; a long foreskin, or a cgn- 
genital phymosis, ( which cousists in the inability to draw back the foreskin 
over the glans,) inwhich case, unless great attention be paid to cleanliness, 
the sebaceous matter collects round ae base of the glans, becomes acrid, 
and causes irritation. In many of M. Lallemand's cases there was a 
ng foreskin, large urethral orifice, flabby and soft testicles and scrotum, 
with a feeble growth of hair. Where the length of the prepuce favours 
irritation, he practises circumcision. | 

He sires also one or two cases, in which seminal discharges habitually 
took place backwards into the bladder, instead of forwards, and in which 
the patients sank gradually into the impotent and exhausted state. This 
was caused, by their having been in the vractice of checking the discharge 
when about to come, by compressing the urethra, iu order to prevent 
impregnation; a most dangerous habit. Anything at.all abnormal in ghe 

venereal act, such as dallying with it too long, or any other effeminating 
practice is very weakening to the organs and the nervous system. 
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Let us not imagine that this disease is of rareoccurrence; the extreme 
effects are indeed not so common, perhaps, as those of some other diseases ; 
but from its peculiar nature, the ignorance of the laws of the genital 
ergans among men and women, and the great diflicultics which oppoce 
the natural healthy exercise of the sexua: organs, there are prubably 
few men, who have not suffered more or less in their health, moral and 
physical, from sexual derangement. 

Never do we sce that ignorance and mystery do not Jead to disease and 
misery ; and can wesuppose, that so vitally important a subject as the 
human body generally, and the sexual organs, of which we are more par~ 
tisularly speaking, can remain tunokuown, anj their laws unstudied, 
without the most grievous consequences? One great reason, why men do 
not take a more vivid interest in, and do not more reverently study 
bodily laws, is that their rewards and punishments are hid from them: all 
insight into disease is confined to the physicians, and thus the valuable 
lesson is lost to the public. For we learn reverence and respect for laws, 
just in proportion as we are brought into close relation with them, and 
have the opportunity of seeing how their observance and neglect affect 
us, or our neighbours. ‘Thus, until all men are called upon to witness, 
" make themselves acquainted with, and pass judgment upon the various 
states of physical health and disease, no less than on the moral ones, they 
wiil never take a due interest in the study and observance of the phy- 
sical laws. 

With regard to the cure of spermatorrhea, from what bas already been 
said, it will be seen, that the great object is to bring the genital organs 
into such a state, that they shall be able to cnjoy and profit by suffi- 
cient and normal exercise. To arrest the spermatorrhaa, and then leave 
the organs to be again enfeebled from disuse, is as profitless, as to cure 
a broken leg, and allow the patient to remain ever after on the sofa. 
The indications for treatment in every case of seminal weakness, are, as 
in all other diseases, first to remove the cause of the complaint, secondly, 
to remedy the effects, and thirdly, to restore the constitution as far as 
ee to its original strength, by entorcing attention to physiological 

aws, whose infric-zement has caused tne disease. Thus, if on examination 
we find astricture, it must be, it possipie, auatcd ; if ascarides, they must 
be dislodged. If the patient trace his ill health to a former gonorrhea, 
tbo urethra should be explored by a bougie, and if the irritability be ap- 
parently caused by chronic imflammation of the mucous membrane over 
the ejaculatory ducts, M. Lallemand recommends the application of the 
armed bougie. This instrument, intended to cauterize the internal sure 
face of the urethra, consists of a metallic bougie, through which a 
stilet is passed, containing at its end the caustic nitrate of silver, with 
which he slightly touches the tender part of the urethra, on which the 
irritability seems to depend. To this application, M. Lallemand, who was 
the first to introduce it, ascribes very great virtues in many intractable 
gases ; and it certainly possesses wonderful powers in checking spermatorr- 
hoa. However it should be used only in bad cases, or in those arising 
from gonorrheal imflammation, when sexual connection, and hygienic 
roeans are incompetent to check the discharges; it should be applied very 
slightly, and im no case more thay twice. We have seen above its rash 
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application produce stricture, (uot an uncommon occurrence), & diseasg 
eften more difficult to cure than the spermatorrhwa itself. Dr. Dawson, 
a pupil of M. Lallemand, has introduced another application, which ne 
believes from long experience to possess many advantages over the nitrate 
ef silver. He uses an ointment, composed of iedine and the chloride of 
zinc, which he applies directly to the surface of the prostate gland, by 
means of a bougie passed along the urethra. The advantages of this pre- 
paration are, that the application does not give the‘least pain, (while 
cauterization by the nitrate of silver is somewhat painful), and does not 
hinder the patient from coivg about as usual. It also produces 2 more 
satisfactory and lasting cure, by removing izCammaicion, aad aay swelling 
af the prostate gland, which may exist; and this swelling of the gland is, 
according to Dr. Dawson, very frequently present in bad spermatorrhea. 

With regard to the natural remedy of sexual intercourse, it is of great 
consequence that it be duly fodlowed. We must remember that the 
organs are in a very feeble state, and henco that an jmmoderate exercise 
at first, might have an effect directly contrary to our desires. Hence 
coition should at first be very moderate; once a weck, or so; and should 
be gradually increased with the waxing powers. ‘The signs of its favor- 
wble action are, an increase of tone both of mind and body, improved appe- 
lite, spirits, and self-contidence. The paticnt should not be much in the 
éompany of women at other times, if they excite venereal desires, which 
are not to be gratified. He shouid jive iu tne open air, take enough of 
rn but not too much, which might weaken him and cause a seminad 

ischarge. 

Medicines will be found generally not only of little use, but of positive 
injury. Here, as in so many other complaints, they are often used as an 
excuse for doing nothing, and tend to take off the attention of the patient 
ind physician from the one grand and really efficient remedy. Purgative 
medicines are almost always ill-borne in this disease, but a clyster of 
warm or cold water should be used frequently, if there bo constipation, 
hich has a very bad effect in promoting the diurnal discharges, by the 
‘xertions it causes at stool. 

Wine, beer, vinegar, &c., are also bad, and should be avoided, espc- 
cially if there bea stricture, when they should never be indulgedin. Very 
great care must be taken that the patient in the progress of the treatment 

o not contract a venereal disease. In him it is ten-fold to be dreaded, 
for it arrests his cure, greatly complicates his case, and is dreadfully dis- 
heartening to one who has suffered so long. This risk is often made an 
objection tc the sexual mode of treatment, but it is one which does not 
eall in question its scientific truth, but merely its practical advisability 
Of course the patient should be most earnestly cautioned against thir 
danger ; and unless a reliable connection can be obtained by him, whict 
is unfortunately too rarely the case, he should scdulously use the pre 
Yentive means I shall speak of under the head of venereal diseases. 
still, even though such a disease bo contracted, it will not often stand 
much in the way of a scientific treatment, which wilt ultimately conduct 
the patent to health. v 

The introduotion of an elaatio bougie, ence every week or fortnigh 
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give toue to the canal, is highly recommended by M. Lallemand ; ané 
even when this is not employed, the passage should always in this dis. 
ease be explored by a bougic, which gives hardly any pain, to ascertain 
whether there be stricture, or unusual tenderness at any part. 

He also recommends mineral baths in many cases, and I should adviso 
much more strenuously the water cure, (though of course only as an ac- 
cessory to the sexual treatment,) as by far tho most cuncentrated and 
systematic hygienic treatment hitherto introduced. Were I to express, 
how much I admire and what resuits I hope for, from this immense 
addition to therapeutics, the praise might seem extravagant ; though not 
to those, who know the paramount importance of the physislovicul or 
patural conditions of health, so ably explained in the works of Jor. An- 
drew Combe, Liebig, and many others. 

It may seem strange, that men well conversant with the natural 
laws of health, should not adinit, how admirably in most respects 
the hydropathic system, when skilfully applied, carries out these 
principles; being, as it were, the concentrated essence of the ordinary 
and natural means of health, upon which it is of such infinite importance 
that the minds of all of us, both in health and disease, should fixed. 
How can those, who should know better, talk of this system, one of the 
Siesta marks of the age’s advancement, as in the same category with 

omocopathy ; from which it differs utterly, except in the single respect 
that its claims have been tuo arrogantiy and exclusively asserted, as is 
always the case with new doctrines, which have to establish a position for 
themselves in our esteem? As for homocopathy, it is quite different 
from our natural experiences of the influences, which produce health and 
disease ; and as such,—(although it should not, now-a-days thatit has so 
largo a body of followers, be treated with neglect, but rather patiently 
investigated, and disproved, if found false,) it lies far frum tho belicfs and 
conceptions of the most of us. But tho water cure is systematised com- 
mon sense; exercise for weak and lazy muscles, pure country air fur 
pining lungs; powerful, regular, and invigorating baths for skins, all 
their lives suffering from hydrophobia ; cold water and plain foud, for 
blood pampered by wine, and spiced dishes; may not these, which go tv 
the very root of so many of the diseases of man, bo expected to do more 
good in general, than courses of double-edged medicines, s0 often pre- 
scribed for effects, while the causes remain unremoved? Ifauy one read 
the works of some of our best physicians, as Holland, Forbes, Andrew 
Combe, and many others, he will see how much an essentially hydropathic 
treatment enters into the most scientific medicine of the day, and be 
prepared for the desirable adoption of some of the most valuable hydro- 
pathic remedies, such as the wet sheet, (a cold water bandage, extended 
to the whole body), the douche, and vapour bath; and ultimately, (andata 
period, it is to be hoped, not far distant,)—for the union and incorporation 
in one, of the two systems, without which hydropathy can exercise 
comparatively a slight influence on the health of society. At present 
however, it is rather homoeopathy and hydropathy, from their both being 
classed and run down together, that scem inclined to make common cause. 

To prevent this disease, like every other-—a subject, whose vast ime 
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portance is as yet only dimly conceived—we must seek to remove all the 
causes of it. Some of these consist in other diseases, as for instance, 
gonorrhea, a most important cause, which by producing stricture or 
chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane, 1s the ultimate origin of 
the spermatorrhaa. 

The modes of preventing disuse, overuse, and abuse, of the genital 
ergans, have been shortly considered above; and consist chiefly, as does 
the prevention of all diseases, in universally diffusing amung all human 
beings, men and women, 8 knowledge of the laws and structure of the 
body, and of all its organs, and in affording them the power of obeying 
these laws. There is no other possible prevention of disease, than 
knowledge of the Jaws of health and the history of disease, and rever- 
ence for them, as universally spread as any branch of human knowledge 
may be. 

In taking leave of this part of my subject, I must beg the reader, if he 
wish to obtain a further knowledge of it, and an insight into a fieid of 
moral and physical experiences, teeming with novelty aud importance, 
that he read M. Lallemand’s great work on involuntary semina! 
discharges, of which so imperfect an idea has been given in this 
essay. 
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Tax most frequent cause of this disease is the contact of gonorrheal 
matter in sexual intercourse. It may also, though very rarely, be caused 
by the monthly discharge in the female, or by the whites; and it is fre- 
quently found in boys, who allow the secretion of the sebaceous glands 
to accumulate under the foreskin, and become acrid. It is a diseane, 
which depends on the presence of the foreskin, and is never found in those 
who have been circumcised; and therefore it might in every case be pre- 
vented, by washing the glans well, after any sexual connection, where 
there is a possibility of contagion; 4 precaution which should never be 
neglected. 

alanitis, or inflammation of the glans, begins with slight itching, 
which is soon followed hy heat and swelling of the part, aud by a more 
or less purulent discharge from beneath the foreskin ; which swells also, 
como'imes to a great degree, sothat it cannot be drawn back over the glans. 
This disease is generally readily curable, especially if taken in time, and 
it seldom becomes chronic; but in some cases, where circumstances, such 
as a dissipated mode of life, and allowing the inflammation to run on from 
neglect, combine to exasperate it, the consequences may be very serious. 
Mortification of the prepuce may result from the intensity of the infam- 
mation, and the strangulation of its blood-vessels hy the swelling; and 
proceed, if not checked, to the destruction of the whole penis. 

Balanitis is a complaint easily recognised, but it is often difficult to tel. 
whether it be complicated by the virulent affection of chancre or syphilis. 
A chancre may exist under the foreskin at the same time as the running 
trom the glans ; and it cannot, in some cases, be detected, from the inability 
to draw back the foreskin, owing to the swelling and inflammation. Its 
existence is then only to be discovered by the test of inoculation, which 
I shall describe hereafter in speaking of syphilis. However, its existence 
does not alter the treatment, which is as follows. 

The treatment of Balanitis, in its mild and common form, is vory 
simple. It consists in washing the parts well, and keeping the foreskio 
and the glans separated by a piece of dry lint, to be changed several 
times a-day. This will generally suffice to effect a cure. No method 

more efficacions io arresting discharges from mucous surfaces which 
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Be against each other, than keeping them separate by some dry sub- 
stance; as the two hot and inflamed surfaces act like mutual poultices, 
and keep up the discharge. First wash and dry the part, then intrc- 
duce a piece of dry lint at the base of the glans, and draw the foreskin 
over it. Ifthe parts he muchinflamed, nothing has so great an effect 
in reducing the inflammation, as passing a stick of nitrate of silver 
lightly over them, so as simply to whiten the surface, which should be: 
previously dried by lint ; and on the aubsequent days, the part should be 
washed with Govlard’s lotion and ary lint kevt vonstantly applied, 
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Tus disease is a greatly more important one than the precediag, ma 
only from its much greater frequency, but also from its sever.ty, 
and frorn the grievous effects it in too many cases leaves behind. 
Yet there is no disease, which the young and thoughtless are more 
in the habit of making a jest of; and while the inexperienced regard 
all venercal diseases with the anxious fear that ignorance inspires, 
the initiated often take a pride in telling of tne dangers they have passed, 
and in drawing a ludicrous picture of the sufferings the novice has before 
him. Jt is often heid rather a proof cf manliness and experience among 
the youth, to have haa 2. 1ew ctaps. Ke tne scars of the German duellist ; 
and as they do not, like syphilts, leave w Lamocles’ sword, in the shape of 
secondary poisoning, suspended over the head, the sufferings they may 
have caused are svon torgoetten, or but used for banter, by the many, 
whose vigorous heaith bas brought them through in triumph. But far 
different is the tale tuld by the unfortunate, already struggling under the 
burden of a weak—it may be, scrofulous constitution; by him, whose 
shyness makes such a complaint anything but a subject for public glori- 
fication ; by the exhausted suflerer from spermatorrhea or other causes, 
whose reviving health has received a rude arrest from this new enemy; 
by hin, in whom gonorrho:a proves the cause of stricture, seminal weake 
ness, discascd prostate, aud other miserable complaints, which bring the 
proudest head to the dust; by the unhappy infant, who at life’s portal, is 
deprived of sight by the mother’s disease ; in short, by the countless host 
of victims to those diseases of which this unreverenced gonorrhea is the 
crigin. 

What have the genital organs done, to deserve that their diseases, so 
scrious, so universally spread, should be treated so diflerently from any 
others? ‘“Ofleuded against the moral laws,” says the moralist; and 
the youth, whose instincts whisper to hinr a truer morality, would 
disurm the censure by submitting to the penalty with a laugh—a laugh 
but the rattle of his chains; as at deatn, or any of his artillery, were to 
ve mereiy a subject for jesting! Thus, favoured by the neglect of the 
mistaken moralist, by the irreverence of the youth, and the ignorance 
and hecdlessness of the pcor girls, whose degradation in the eyes cf the 
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world eafindt be incteased by their spreading the polson, which they 
tnemselves have received, this yellow stream of misery is permitted te 
flow ever onwards, while scarcely any efforts are used for its prevention. 

To prevent these diseases, it is first of all requsite that they, (like the 
sabject of my eae and the laws of the rest of the human body, which 
have been dwelt upon with such admirable and religious enthusiasm by 
Dr. Combe, and others,) be rescued from their sccrecy, and become 
universally known to mankind, and not alone to our profession; and 
that they be no longer made a subject for jesting and reproarh, but 
viewed exactly in the same light as all other diseases—namely, as offences 
against natural laws, but equally claiming our pity, our reverence, and 
our every effort to cure them. 

Gonorrhea, commonly ealled clap, consists of an inflammation of 
the interior of the urinarycanal. It is caused by the contact, during 
sexual intercourse, of matter secreted by the female organs, affected 
with a similar disease. Its symptoms are as follows. Within a few 
days after an impure connection, some itching and heat are felt at the 
orifice of the canal, and soon a discharge appears, at first thin, but 
in a short time becoming thick, yellow, and purulent. Then scalding 
begins to be felt in making water, as it flows through the inflamed 
canal; and the inflammation, which began at the orifice, travels 

radually downwards, the symptoms meanwhile increasing in severity. 
Vhen the disease is at its height, great pain is felt in making water ; 
and sometimes the swelling of the walls of the canal is so great, that the 
urine can scarcely, if at all, be passed. 

Chordee also is often present in severe cases, which consists in the acute 
infammation causing the effusion oflymph (the plastic substance of 
which the solid tissues of the body are built up) around the walls of the 
urethra; and this lymph, which has always, when poured out from the 
blood-vessels, a tendency to coagulate and harden, makes the penis so stiff, 
that when an erection takes place, the under part cannot go along with 
the rest, and a curve or chordee is produced, causing great pain. These 
erectious take place chiefly at night, excited by the warmth of the bed, 
and cause the patient frequently to waken with a start oy the violence of 
the pain. Often have [ laughed, though against my soberer judgment, 
at the ludicrous descriptions of his sufferings by a fellow-student ; with 
what lightning speed he would wake, bound ont of bed, and seek the 
comfort of the cold hearth-stone, or the still greater luxury of a cold wet 
sponge placed on his loins, allowing the water to trickle down; and then 
bow relentlessly his enemy pursued him all night through, with its elec- 
trical arousings, just when his wearied senses were dropping to rest. 

If the gonorrlica travel very far down the canal, or the inflammation be 
very high, the prostate gland, the neck of the bladder, or even the bladder 
itself, may become inflamed, but these very serious and lamentable 
occurrences are fortunately not very cowmon. A more frequent oce 
currence is inflammation of the eprdidymis or upper part of the testicle, 
which must always be regarded as a serious and important complication. 
Buboes or swellings of the glands in the groin, are sometimes canted 
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by simple gonohrrma, but rarely, not more than once m a husdred 

The gonorrheal discharge may vary in colour and smell, being gene~ 
rally of a greenish yellow, sometimes tinged with blood, but this is of 
little importance. Like other inflammatory diseases, gonorrhea gen- 
erally tends, in process of time, to a spontaneous cure. Thus in a forte 
night it will probably have reached its greatest severity, and after re- 
maining stationary for a week or so, it will gradually decline: and in 
hogne cases, where the constitution is vigorous, cease without treatment 
But this is not to be expected, and the disease has a great tendency to 
become indefinitoly chronic, unless actively treated: and I shall now 
describe the treatment of the different stages. 

This is divided by M. Ricord oe admirable surgeon, who has the 
charge of the great Venereal Hospital in Paris, with' greater op- 
portunities of observing the venereal diseases than any manin Europe, 
and who has done perhaps more than any other to throw light on their 
nature and treatment,) into the abortive treatment, and the treatment 
of the acute and chronic stayes; all of which are distinct from each 
ocher. 

By the abortive treatment, (which it is peculiarly important for the 
public in general to be acquainted with, as their prompt adoption of it on 
the very first signs of the disease can alone make it available,) is meant 
the endeavour to arrest the disease at its very outset; an object much 
more desirable than to permit it to run on to the acute stage, in which 
it is So severe, and sometimes so intractable. The abortive treatment 
consists in using injections of a solution of nitrate of silver, which has an 
unequalled power in altering the character, and arresting the infllamma- 
tions, of mucous membranes. The solution should be very weak, in tho 
proportion of one-fourth of a grain of the nitrate, to the ounce of dis- 
tilled water, and should be used as follows : 

A glass (not a pewter) syringe should be half-filled with it, and the 
4uid injected into the urethra, and allowed to remain for a minute or 
two. These injections should be repeated oncé every four hours, for 
forty-eight hours. They will cause some little pain, and a slightly 
rosy, purulent discharge, which is to be looked on as a good sign, show- 
ing that the disease will soon yield. No spirituous liquor or heating 
food should be taken. Neither warm baths nor any other relaxing 
measures should be used during the abortive treatment, which if duly 
and early enough employed, will effect a cure at once in a half of the 
cases, according to icord’s experience. 

I need not dwell on ihe immense importance of this method, and of its 
. being generally made known to the public; so that those who have been 
exposed to infection, may seize the very first signs of disease, and so save 
themselves all the pains and dangers attendant on gonorrhea. This 
treatment is of great value to the public, but little to the surgeon, as in 
general, especially among the poorer classes, (who never attend to a dis- 
ease, till it has caused them some great inconvenience,) he sees the case 
. $00 late for its adoption. It can be used only in the first day, or perhaps 
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two days, of the discharge, on the very first appearance of the yellow 
matter, and before much redness and inflammation have been set up, as 
tnen it would only aggravate the disease. After the twelve injections 
have been used, cubebs or copaiba should be taken for a few days, in the 
doses hereafter to be mentioned, all sexual intercourse and spirituous 
liquors avoided, and in a fortnight the patient may resume his usual 
habits. It is no easy matter to nip in the bud an incipient gonorrhea, 
and unless all these directions be carried out, the complaint will probably 
return in a day or two (for it has as many heads as the hydra), and may 
then last for months. This treatment is without any risk of causing 
stricture or other evils; which, by cutting short the disease, it rather 
tends powerfully to prevent. 

Instead of using injections, copaiba or cubebs alone will very often suc- 
ceed in checking the ‘disease at its outset. They should be given the 
moment the first drop of yellow matter is perceived, and should be used 
in rather larger doses than those adapted for the later stages, as tha 
object is to cut the disease short at once by vigorous means. ‘Thus two 
or three drachms of cubebs should be taken thrice aday. M. Ricord 
says, that this abortive treatment is more likely to succeed, where there 
is little or no pain or scalding, in the commencement of the,disease ; and 
also that even although it fail in wholly arresting the discharge, it never 
fails to modify and mitigato the symptoms, so that by persisting in reme~- 
dial measures, the disease is generally brought to a close in from fifteen 
to twenty days. He says, moreover, that much harm is often done by a 

opular prejudice against trying speedily to arrest the discharge ; whereas 
his object always is, to cure the disease as quickly as is consistent with 
eaution in the use of the remedies ; for, he says, the danger of a gonorr- 
hoea depends upon two things; first, the severity to which the inflamma- 
Aon is suffered to attain, and secondly, its duration. 

But if the golden moment have been allowed to pass, or if the abortive 
treatment have failed; if the symptoms have gradually increased in seve- 
rity, and there be present much scalding in making water, with heat, 
redness, and swelling at the orifice of the urethra, the abortive treatment 
can no Jonger bo applied, as it would exasperate the inflammation. 
Antiphlogistic (or anti-inflammatory) treatment should now be used. 
The patient should take plenty of mucilaginous drinks, as barley-water, 
syrup and water, or plain cold water, to render the urine as little irrita- 
ting as possible. He shonld rest on a sofa, and have low diet. A gene- 
tal warm bath every night for from a half to ome hour is an excellens 
means of quieting the inflammation. Local warm baths are not so good, 
as they tend to congest the part. Leeches may be applied to the peri- 
neum (the space between the scrotum or pouch of the testicles and the anus 
or opening of the intestine,) but not to the loose skin of the penis itself, 
ns in that situation their bites may be followed by erysipelas. Some 
authors recommend cubebs and copaiba in this acute stage, but Hicord 
does not approvo of them ; for he says, they often do more harm thar 

od, when the inflammation runs high, and, besides, Jose the virtues 
fey would havo had, in a laier stage. The bowels should be freed by 
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pareacives, which cool the system, and so subdue the inflammation; and, 
it ran high, tartar emetic should be given. 

This medicine is the most powerful means of subduing active inflamma- 
tion in almost all parts of the body ; except where, from the nature of the 
organs inflamed, it cannot be given, as in inflammation of thestomach or 
bowels. If given in sufficient doses, it brings on a state of extreme sick- 
ness, whieh, as can readily be understood, isthe most powerful opponent 
of inflammation. This invaluable medicine, whose general adoption now- 
a-days in inflammatory diseases has superseded in very many cascs the 
use of the lancet (which, by its expenditure of the vital fluid, is a remedy 
never to be resorted to, if safer means*can be found), may be given in doses 
of from one-fourth to one-half a grain, in an ounce or two of water, every 
two hours, according to the quantity found requisite in each case to cause 
the state of nausea. 

The chordee, which will be more severe in proportion to the violence of 
the inflammation, and also to the depth it has reached in the canal, should 
be treated by avoiding everything that could excite erections. ‘These are 
ey caused by the warmth of bed; therefore a hard mattrass and 

ight bed-clothes should be used. M‘ Ricord praises camphor very highly as 

a sedative in-chordee, and gives it either in pills with opium—namely, six 
grains of camphor, aud one grain of opium, made into two pills, to be 
taken at bed-time, or ten grains of camphor, one of opium, the yolk of 
an egg, on four ounces of water, given in an ejection, an hour before 
going to bed. 

By these antiphlogistic means, the intensity of the gonorrheal inflam- 
mation, will probably be subdued, and the scalding, heat, and other signs 
of acute inflammation diminished, although the yellow purulent discharge 
still continues copious. The patient should now begin to take some of 
those remedies which have a specific action, and most powerful control 
over gonorrho:a—namely, cubebs or copaiba. These are both remedies of 
very great value, and in the great majority of cases succeed in curing the 
complaint, if skilfully used. Sometimes the very first doses will reduce 
the discharge to a single drop in the morning. Copaiba is a kind of resi- 
nous balsam, with a taste which to many is exceedingly nauseous ; and 
so it has been ingeniously enclosed in little gelatinous capsules (the capsules 
de Mothes) that are equally efficacious with the plain balsam ; which may 
itself be taken in water, or suspended in a mucilaginous liquid. Cubebs 

—a hot pepper-like powder, containing asits active ingredient a volatile 
oil, very similar to that-which is the active principle of copaiba (both ot 
which volatile oils may be taken pure, and are thus equally efficacious, 
and not so apt to disagree)—may be used in the following formula, which 
is exceedingly effective, and in somo constitutions succeeds much better 
than copaiba. Take two or three ounces of cubebs, and make them into 
a paste with honey. Begin with three tea-spoonsful the first day, and 
increase the dose taken on the following days to five or six tea-spoonsfal, 
drinking at the same time plentifully of barley-water, milk of almonds, or 
other mucilaginous drink, so as to prevent the cubebs from irritating the 
stomach or kidneys. The m¥dicine acts equally well if taken yia 
water, ip similar doses. 
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These medicines should not be given up as soon as the gonorrho: has 
ceased, for, if so, it would mosé probably re-appear; but they should 
be continued for a few days longer, in gradually diminishing doses. Some 
constitutions are most benefi by one, others by the other; so thut if 
the one do not succeed, we may have recourse to its fellow. 

But we cannot expect to find such a thing as an unalloyed blessing, 
and thus there are evils, which in some cases arise from the use of these 
medicines. Among them is a rash, which they sometimes bring out over 
the body, attended with smart fever, and arrest of the gonorrhea; which 
however returns when the rash disappears. It seems to be owing to a 
disordered stomach, and to exposure to cold and damp, which should be 
carofally avoided, while taking the medicines. Copaiba also sometimes 
causes nausea, diarrhma, and griping, which, when slight, need not be 
attended to, except by avoiding cold, damp feet, &c. Cubebs has in some 
few cases, when given in too large doses, caused symptoms of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach, which occurrence must be guarded against by ceasing 
at once the medicine, if any incipient signs be perceived. 

Cubebs are also often adulterated, and may thus prove injurious, and 
should, as well as many other medicines, be got at the best drugpists. 
All medicines are to be viewed as double-edged weapons, in themselves 
most important causes of disease, and being so, we should desire to uso 
them as rarely as possible. 

At the same time that these internal remedies are used, Ricord em- 
ploys, whenever the inflammation has been sufficiently subdued, a local 
treatment also, as the conjunction of both is much more certain. In- 
jections of nitrate of silver, of the strength before recommended—namely 
one fourth of a grain to the ounce of distilled water, should be employed 
as before directed, viz, twelve in the forty-eight hours, when they may be 
stopped, and the internal remedies continued. In some old standing 
cases, when the mucous membrane has become relaxed and thiekcned, this 
injection may not be sufficiently strong to producc the reddish discharge 
and other signs of salutary action; and, if so, it may be increased 
to from one to two grains, to the ounce of water. 

There are different forms of the chronic stage of gonorrhea, whose 
treatment [ havo becn aescriping. in some cases the yellow discharge 
continues as thick and copious as in the acute stage, although the scald- 
ing in making water is in great part, or altogether, absent. In others 
the discharge is reduced to what is called a gleat, in which it has lost its 
yellow colour, and has become nearly colourless, like gum. or small 
shreds of vermicelli; in other cases no discharge is visible during the 
day, and only a drop or two, gluing together the orifice in the mornings, 
remains. 

These gleets, though some persons care little for them, are to others 
a source of great annoyance, in proportion to the susceptibility of their 
mature, moral and physical ; and they often, by their long continuance, and 
by inducing stricture, or, ws we have seen above, spermatorrhaa, bring the 
patient into a state of the most miserable hypochondria. 

Some cases of chronic gonorrhea, or gleet, are exceedingly obstinate, 
qnd resist all sorts of treatmsnt, causing ‘endless annoyance gud im 
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patience in those affected with them. Thus they often last for months, 
and not uufrequently from one to two er three years; and Ricord mene 
tions one which lasted thirty years ; so that it is of immense importance 
that, by a vigorous and well directed treatment at first, the risk of such 
consequences should be prevented. A gonorrhma is not a complaint to 
be trifled with ; in some constitutions it is exceedingly difficult to subdue, 
whether from their weakness, incapability of bearing the remedies, un- 
healthy relaxing life of confinement, neglect, want of self-restraint in 
applying for, asufficient time the remedies, or abstaining from drinking, 
and other sensual enjoyments; and perhaps above all, from the unfor- 
tunate and pernicious social feelings on the subject of this disease, 
which cause it to be concealed, prevent the sufferer from applying for 
assistance in time, hamper and obstruct all the remedies ea plaved: and 
too often reduce the patient and the humane physician to despair of the 
cure. 

There is no matter perhaps in which concealment does more harm to 
mankiad, than in this of genital and venereal diseases. The grand 
point ever to be kept in view, in remedying diseases, is, that they be 
treated as early as possible. Not a moment should be lost, on ‘the first 
appearance of any disease, in taking measures to arrest it; for the first 
‘few golden moments arc often the most important of all. Now, the 
miserable shame and fear attending on venereal and genital complaints, 
in almost all cases, prevent the inexperienced youth, and still more the 
woman, from applying for relief, till the irrevocable time is past ; till the 
mischief is fully developed, and the disease riots and revels in its strength, 
exulting at our impotence to arrest it, and proceeding to bring on 
consequences which no man can answer for, and which may be mos¢ 
disastrous. Must we not then consider the odium attaching to venereal 
diseases, as being most sinful in every individual who entertains it, since 
it is the cause of 50 many miseries to man and woman? 

If a gleet have lasted a Jong time, we should try to make out, in each 
separate case, the cause of this chronicity. And first, the canal should 
be explored with a bougie, to seo whether there be not a stricture, which 
is a frequent cause of lingering gleet. Sometimes, when the inflammation 
lingers deep in the canal, at the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts, there 
are frequent seminal emissions in the night, which aggravate in their turn 
the gleet, and frequently are the cause of bringing back a gonorrhma, 
which was on the wane. From this exhausting complication, all the 
horrors of spermatorrhaa may in time be established. In such cases 
slight cauterization of the walls of the urethra, over the mouths of the 
ducts, with M. Lallemand’s porte-caustique, has sometimes an excel- 
lent effect. 

- Jmpotence may be caused in this as in other cases by spermatorrhea ; 
and here I may say a few words on this subject, which to many is one of 
great importance. Impotence may be the result of anything which tends 
to weaken, either mentally the venereal appetites, or physically the geni- 
tal organs. Mentally, the most frequent causes of impotence are—hard 
stifdy, which consumes the nervous power in a different direction ; and 
stil oftener, all the depressing emotions, such as fear, shyness, apathy 
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ko., which by their admixture, destroy the force of the venereal appo- 
tites. Physically, a waut of (one in the genital organs, which are 
scarcely carable of full erection, at Jeast solely at the stimulus of venereal 
Jesires ; want of exercise of the organs, which, like all others, are greatly 
strengthened by habitual exercise; spermatorrhaa, or the general 
exhaustion of the frame from long disease of any kind. If the diseasa be 
of mental origin, John Hunter's advice was, that a man should sleet 
with the woman, with whom he was impotent, resolving to have no con- 
nection with her. A man may be impotent with one woman, into bis 
affections towards whom any of the paralysing feelings enter, and may 
not be so with another. As a preventive or cure of impotence, the 
regular exercise of the genital organs, an‘l a healthy life in the open air, 
without the exhaustion of protracted study, are the best of all means. 
Resides this, it must be remembered, that there are great natural con- 
stitutional differences in these powers in different individuals, and each 
one must be contented with those which have been given him; and not 
waste his thoughts and strength, as is so often done, in vain regrets that 
aid are not greater than is natural to him. 

ometimes a gleet will persist in spite of all the above-mentioned 
remedies, which may not have the power of wholly stopping the discharge, 
but perhaps of reducing it toa single yellow or gummy drop in the 
morning, which will not be driven away, and, the moment the remedies 
are diseentinued, increases rapidly till the runuing be as bad as ever 
Sometimes too, the remains of a chordee may continue after the gon- 
rele is cured. In cases of obstinate gleet, various means should be 
tried. 

It must always be borne in mind, that discases do not become chronic 
and lingering without a cause. Chronic disease is always a sign, that 
either the part effected, or the constitution generally, is too weak to 
throw off its enemy. In a healthy man living in the country, and still 
more in the vigorous savage in the woods, disease rarely becomes chronic; 
but wounds and inflammations heal with surprising quickness, aided or 
"mnaided, so great are the natural powers. But in the poor unhealthy 
townsman, the case is very different ; every indefinite disease, like in- 
flammation, &., tends to become chronic, froin the weak powers and un-~ 
healthy life. This constitutional weakness is:in many cases the chief 
cause of the continuance of a gleet, aud must be remedied, before thy 
latter can be got rid of. Thus the man who has an old gleet, shuld 
adopt the most bracing life possible; should be in the country, and 
always in the open air; should live regularly, rising early and going 
early to bed; should take cold baths, twice or even oftener, Saile 
remaining in the water only a short time, and always taking a smart 
walk afterwards, to restore the circulation ; and probably a good remedy 
also, is the cold sitz-bath, taken several times a-day, with a walk after 
it. These directions which will apply to many other chronic diseases, 
should at once be adopted, if the powers of the constitution seem inade- 
quate to cure the disease; for delay is, in this complaint, like all others, 
only wasted time, besides favouring the evil consequences, which may 
arise from old gleet: Along with these general means, a local’ treatment 
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by injections should be used, employing the milder astringent, the sule 

ate of zinc, (which is often more successfal than the nitrate of silver,) 
bi the proportion of one or two grains, to the ounce of water: this to be 
used twice or thrice-a-day, and continued for eight or ten days. Other 
astringent injections may be employed, as the decoction of oak bark, &c. 
By these means, the bracing change of air, and al fresco life, along with 
the local astringents, the complaint may almost always be subdued, if 
they have a due trial; but without the general means, all local ones will 
often prove unavailing. 

Before proceeding to the complications of gonorrhea, I may mention, 

that the disease is sometimes, and out very infrequently, produced by 
uther causes than infection. A yellow discharge may be excited by hard 
drinking, or by undue exercise of the sexual organs, especially in those in 
whom there are some lingering remaius of inflammation from a former 
gonorrhosa, or who suffer from an irritable prostate gland. To these 
cases the name of spurious gonorrhea has been applied. They may often 
be distinguished by commencing suddenly with little or no previous 
itching; and by the discharge appearing to come at once from the inner 
part of the canal, and not beginning at the orifice and gradually passing 
inwards, as in the true disease. They are in general mild, and readily 
curable by a fow injections of the solution of nitrate of silver, or sulphate 
of zinc. 

{ shall now speak of some of the complications which may arise in the 
course of a gonorrhea. Bubvoes, or inflammatory swellings uf one or 
more of the glands in the groin, sometimes, though rarely, occur; but 
are in general readily subdued by applying a few leeches and poultices, 
and using the tartar emetic. In a gonorrh@a, buboes depend merely on 
the neighbouring irritation, in the same way that a swelling of contigu- 
ous glands may be caused by a blister. They generally arise in the first 
woek in simple gonorrha@a, when the inflammation is at its height. 

Another much more serious complication of gonorrhea is Epididymitis 
(commonly called swelled testicle,) or inflammation of the epididymis, the 
upper part of the testicle. It was long thought, that in this affection 
the testicle itself was inflamed, but this is fortunately only rarely the 
tase. Inflammation of the epididymis is occasioned by the gonorrheal 
inflammation, when it has reached the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts 
far down in the canal, causing sympathetic inflammation of the epidi- 
dymis at the other end of the seminal duct ; according to the law, that . 
te two extremities of a canal may be sympathetically excited, without 
‘ntervening inflammation. As tho gonorrhea must have penetrated far 
down in the canal, before it reaches the ejaculatory ducts, we do not find 
inflammation of the epididymis come on early in its course. It seldom 
ocurs before the third week of gonorrhma, and from that till the end of 
the fifth week, it is must common. This is an important fact, as it ena- 
bles us to be on our guard against it, and take precautious against its 
occurrence. . 

The chief means of prevention are, to cure, if possible, the gonorrhosa 
eefore the third week, and to wear a suspensory bandage for the testicles; 
@ svoid anything which would increase the inflammation of the urethra; 
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and above all, to be on the watch for the first symptoms of the affection 
of the testicle, and nip it in the bud, which, in general, might readily be 
done. 

These first symptoms areas follows. About the fourth or fifth week 
of a gonorrhea, the patient may feel a slight aching painin the groin, 
which gradually extends down the spermatic chord, and fixes in a smal} 
spot at the upper and back part of the testicle (generally the left one, 
which, from want of the support given by the trousers to its fellow, is much 
the most frequently attacked). On feeling this spot it will be found 
that the epididymis is here enlarged, hard, and tender to the touch. 
The gonorrheal discharge is probably at the sametime a little diminished, 
aud seminal emissions are liable to take place at night, and are fol- 
lowed by increased pain in the testicle, lasting for some hours; but as yet 
there is no blood mixed with tho seminal fluid. If the patient now at 
the golden moment take the warning, and attend to these first symp- 
toms; if ho give the organ the most perfect rest, by remaining con- 
stantly in the recumbent posture for a couple of days, foment the parts 
with warm cloths, and take a dose of opening medicine to cool the 
system, the affection will subside entirely, and none of the following 
serious symptoms will arise. But if he neglect them, as so many do, 
chiefly from ignorance of their nature, heedlessness, or a foolish reluc- 
tance to be laid up for a couple of days, when by so doing, they would 
avoid weeks of suflering, which will most certainly follow; or finally, 
from that most deplorable dread of their disease becoming known, which 
so constantly operates in this case, where confinement to the sofa is ab- 
solutely requisite; if he walk about or take other exercise, even the 
slightest, the disease will advance very rapidly. The affected testicle now 
becomes greatly swelled, and exquisitely tender and painful. The con- 
stitution sympathises with it, and a good deal of fever arises. The 
gonorrhosa often stops entirely, from what is called revulsion, but begins 
again when the other affection has subsided. When the swelling of the 
testicle has been very rapid, the pain is most excruciating. 

The course of this aflection, severe though the symptoms be, is in 
general favourable, where the constitution is good. Under the use of 
appropriate antiphlogistic treatment, the inflammation and swelling 
subside, but some enlargement and hardness of the epididymis almost 
always remain for some time, and pain and consequent rela are 
liable to occur from sexual intercourse for months after; evils which are 
to be guarded against by the continued use of the suspensory bandage, 
and abstinence from, or but rare indulgence in, sexual intercourse, if it 
cause pain. The testicle in general regains all its reproductive powers : 
which consolation we are enabled to give the patient, from the knowledge 
that in the great majority of cases, it entirely escapes the disease, and 
epididymis alone is affected. 

But in many cases unfortunately, the result of epididymitis 18 not so 
favourable—is most disastrous. This is especially the case in scrofulous 
constitutions. In these, the inflammation of the epididymis has a great 
tendency to become chronic, and gradually to engage in its progress the 
whole testicle, causing slow suppuration ip it, or the deposition af t-*- 
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ole, (that degenerated product, which is the sign of scrofulous disease, aad 
may be deposited in any part of the body, causing consumption ia 
the lungs, mesenteric disease in the abdominal glands, &.,) in its 
sabstance, which in time softens, and causes complete disorganisation 
of the whole testicle. Moanwhile the feeble constitution, from the long 
confinement and weakening treatment of such an aflectiun, may gradually 
fall a victim to consumption. How frequently do we we sce in hospitals 
such lamentable results of the despised gonorrhea! In the same way 
that scrofulous disease may be thus roused by epididymitis, so may iv 
those predispused to it, the still more furmidable disease of cancer. The 
indurated and eniarged state of the epididymis which is left behind, somo- 
times at a future period, excites cancerous degeneration in the part ; 
from the law that previous inflammation in an organ makes it particu- 
larly liable to cancer, in those who seem to have a natural predispo- 
sition to this disease. When we contemplate even the possibility of 
two such fearful diseases resulting, how great should be our endeavours 
to prevent the epididymitis, whicli may give rise tu them, and still more 
the gonorrhoea, which is the source of them all! 

In the treatment of epididymitis which has passed the incipient stage, 
we must use energetic means to arrest the inflammation. fn the first 

lace, it is absolutely necessary that the patient remain in the recum- 

bent position ; the testicle should be supported, so as to take the 
strain off tho inflamed chord, and Iceches should be applied to the groin, 
or perincum, but not to the loose skin of the scrotum, where they might 
cause erysipelas. Besides this, the patient should take pretty large 
doses of tartar emetic with epsom salts, a mixture whose effects in redu- 
cing the inflammation are sometimes wonderful. It may be used as 
follows :—Dissolve two grains of tartar emetic, aud two ounces of epsom 
salts in a pint of water, and take four ounces every third hour, till great 
nausea and purging be produced. (Of course the medical attendant wil) 
prescribe such orother fit remedies, but it is very desirable that the public 
should be acquainted with the general actions of the most valuable 
medicines in the various diseases.) This most foewerful of antiphlogistic 
medicines will sometimes effect a cure in twenty-four hours. Poultices 
should be applied locally. 

When by these means the inflammation has been checked, and the pain 
is lessened, but the swelling remains, compression should be applied, a 
powerful mode of spcedily restoring the testicle to its original size. This 
ts to be effected by straps of adhesive age passed round the testicle , 
some horizontally, and others vertically, so as to cause a moderate ard 
equal compression. Pressure is one of the most effectual means of causing 
the absorption of any effusion, after the inflammation, which caused it, 
has abated. The great swelling of the testicle, in this disease, arises from 
the effusion of serum, (the watery part of the blood) into the tunic or case 
which encloses the testicle. The application of compression will occasion, 
for a short time, some increase of pain, but this will soon subside; and, 
i{ the method is to succeed, in a few hours the strapping will become quite 
ose. As soon as this takes place, the straps be removed apd 
others applied, so that no reaction shall follow; which would probably 
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be the case, were the compression not carried fotward uninterruptedly. 
But if at the end of an hour, after applying the first strapping, the pain 
do not subside, we may infer, that here compression will not succeed ; ree 
move the straps, and continue antiphlogistics. By compression, Mr. 
Acton, (the pupil and friend of M. Ricord, whose valuable work un ve- 
nereal diseases einbodies the experience of his master,) Las seeu many 
testicles reduced to their normal size in twelve hours ; and in two hun- 
dred well chosen cases, which he saw, no bad results followed its use. 

The next disease arising from gonorrhea, of which I have to speak, ia 
one of very great importance, from its frequency, and its disastrous cun- 
sequences in many cases. 

tricture of the urethra, consists of a narrowing of tle calibre of that 
canal, which may be caused in several ways. Thus it may arise from a 
fall or a blow on the perineum, which ruptures the urethra, and may 
cause, when the wuuud heals, a great narrowing, perhaps eveu obliteras 
tion, of the canal by the contraction of the cicatrix. This is the must 
dangerous and difficule to cure of all forms of stricture, for the cicatrix 
of a wound is so hard, that it cannot be distended or absorbed, as takes 
place in the cure of other strictures. Chancre, or syphilitic sore in the 
urethra; vegetutiuns which grow from the walls of the passage, irritated 
by some long discharge; and some other causes, may also produce 
stricture. But by far the most frequent cause is gonorrhea, and espe- 
cially when that disease has continued long in the chrouic stage, or when 
the patient has had several attacks of it. 

Stricture from gouorrhea may consist cither in a relaxed and swelled 
state of the mucous membrane, which proves an obstruction to the urine ; 
or, which is much the commonest form, in the deposition of lymph at 
some puintbeneath the membrane, which in time by its coagulation, hard- 
ening and contracting according to its natural tendency, as before ex- 

lained, becomes callous, and narrows the caual gradually mere and more. 
is, the usual form of stricture, is generally limited to a narrow band, 
hot more than one or two lines in length, as ifa ligature surrounded the 
canal at the point; but sometimes it is much longer. In most cases, 
there is but one stricture ; but sumetimcs two, and in a few rare cases, 
several, in the course of the canal. The situation of a stricture is gene- 
ger far down in the caual, at the membraneous part. 
hese permanent strictures form a most important class of diseases. It 
may well be understood how dangerous tu the system is any obstruction to 
the of a fluid of such vital | importance, and soconstantly formed, 
as the urine. I will describe some of the disastrous results which may, 
and often do, follow stricture, if it be not early detected and removed. It 
will be seen that these effects are all felt in the parts behind the stricture. 

When a stricture exists in the urethra, the urine, which is arrested 
behind it, and can escape only with difficulty, gradually dilates the por. 
tion of the canal behind the stricture, and may enter into the muuths of 
the ejaculatory ducts, and so give rise to the most inveterate sperma- 
torrhosa. Many of Lalicmand's cases were owing to this causc, and he 
says that the marked hypochondria into which strictured patients a0 
“~~ fall. even when they do not know that they have any disease, 
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generally owing to the seminal losses, whose characteristic effect @ 
producing hypochondria we have seen above. Proceeding further back 
wards from the stricture, we come to the bladder, which, in cases of long 
onane stricture, is very liable to become diseased, and in the following 
way. It bocomes ually hypertrophied, i. ¢. it increases in the thick- 
ness of its muscular coats, from the greater force needed to expel the 
urine, and its capacity is increased. This is in accordance with a gemeral 
law of the economy, whereby organs can, within certain limits, adopt 
theinselves to new exigencies. In the same way the heart becomes em- 
larged and thickened when there is a similar obstruction in its valves, 
The urine, prevented trom freely escaping, and retained in the bladder, 
putrefies there, as it would do out of the body, (for the vital preservative 
power of the bladder to prevent putrefaction lasts only a short time), 
and the putrid urine irritates the bladder, and causes disease of its in- 
ternal or mucous coat, which discharges large quantities of mucus 
The bladder becomes so irritable, that the patient is constantly tor- 
mented by vain strainings to pass water, though there may be only a 
few drops in the bladder, and their passage causes intolerable pain; and 
thus the unhappy sufferer can get rest neither by night norday. This 
disease of irritable bladder, is described by Sir Astley Cooper, as the 
most painful one he had to witness. 

If we go back a step further, we come to the kidneys, those must 
vital organs, and they too, are liable to become diseased in the 
course of the evils. Tho urine, retained in the bladder, is prevented 
from escaping freely from the kidneys also, which secrete it. Be- 
sides, the irritation is propagated to the kidneys from the bladder, by 
the Jaw of sympathy, and from these causes the kidneys may become 
organically diseased; a necessarily fatal affection, whose palliation is 
unfortunately all that is left for the physician. 

Another terrible accident, which not unfrequently happens in old, 
neglected, and very narrow strictures, (and how common is such neglect 
in the poor, who have never been taught the duty they owe to their 
bodics') is tho bursting of the urethra behind the stricture, and the in- 
Gltration of urine into the surrounding tissues. It is in strictures that 
nave become almost impervious, the urine escaping perhaps only drop by 
drop, that, in one of the violent efforts of straining, which this state of 
things calls forth, tha urethra, weakened by long disease, gives way, with 
a feeling of present relief. But soon the dreadful effects follow. The 
urine by its irritating qualities, acts like a strong poison on the parts 
unaccustomed to it, and very specdily causes their death, and with 
that, if the surgeon do not act with great promptitude and skill, the 
death of the patient too. 

On reviewing this sad list of diseases, it will be seen, how they all de- 
pend by a backward chain of influence, on the stricture; and thus that 
the first step either for their prevention or cure, is the cure of the 
stricture. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie has well said, that there is no class of diseases 

important and so dangerous, for which so much can often be done, as 
for the urinary diseases. But in order to do this, they must be treated 
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4m time; and it is to be borne in mind as a general law in strictures 
shat the earlier they are treated, the more easily they are cured. It is, 
then, of immense importance that the public, who alone can observe and 

‘discover for themselves their early symptoms, should be well acquainted 
with these. 

In few diseases is minute attention on the part of the patients more 
necessary, than in stricture; as itis a disease, which almost always 
remains undetected, till it has gone a considerable length. Many- nay, 
we may say, the great majority of paticnts, live for years without know. 
ing, that they have a stricture; and during that time they may suffer 
from. hypochondria or increasing debility, of which neither tuey, nor 
their physicians know the cause. For, from the pernicious feelings of 
delicacy prevailing on sexual subjects, physicians generally neglect to 
inquire into the history, past and present, of the genital organs in each 
patient, who presents himself with chrenic or obscure disease; and thus 
do sexual diseases constantly escape detection, though they may be at 
the root of all the symptoms. It is a general rule now in scientitic medi- 
cine, introduced especially by the admirable French physicians, M. M. 
Louis, Andral, and others, in questioning patients, to inquire minutely 
into the past and present state of al? the important organs in the body, 
of which the genital ones, both in man and woman, ate among 
the most vitally influential; and this rule shouid always be followed, 
especially when a cascis in the least obscure or complicated, as most 
chronic discases are. Among young people in particular, in whom the 
genital organs, and the passions connected with them, may be said to 
be the keystones ef the being, an inquiry into the sexual history of all, 
men and women alike, should never bo omitted. From this morbid 
delicacy, which cannot but be veiwed as culpable, both in patient aud 
physician, thousands of diseases pass undetected and uncured. 

The hidden existence of a stricture may at length be discovered, 
whether from the gradually increasing difficulty of making water, ac- 
cording to the natural tendency of strictures to become narrower; froin 
the vigilance of the pationt or physician, or other cause. Thus the early 
eymptoms of this disease, as weil as of all others, should espevially be 
studied by the public, as it is themselves, and not the physicians, who 
generally have opportunities of knowing thase. 

And first, in whom may stricture be expected to exist? Ue who has 
had frequent gonorrhaas, or in whom that disease, the great cause of 
stricture, has lasted for a long time, should be particularly on his guard 
against stricture. If the gleet still continue, and havo lasted long, a 
bougie should ve passed, to see whether a stricture be not keeping it up. 
If the gleet have ceased, the individual should be ready to notice any 
diminution in the size of the stream of urine, which is the chief sign of 
strictare. Other signs are, if, after making water, the last drops cannot 
be discharged, but are retained beliind the stricture, and dribble away 
afterwards: also in seminal discharges, the feeling that the somen is not 
freely ejaculated from the orifice, but slowly wells out after the orgasna 
is over, having been retained bohind the stricture; also the slow escape of 
the urine, which cannot be propelled far but drops to the ground nese 
the orifice of the peuis 
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If from these symptoms, one, who has had gonorrhea, be fed to suspect 
ho has stricture, the sooner he has it investigated and treated, the better ; 
for a stricture cannot exist long without causing evil effects in the ex- 
ceedingly important parts behind it. 

I do not wish to make men imaginative or over-anxious, in their soli- 
citude about their health, by dwelling on these matters; the fallacious 
objectiun which has been always made to the public's learning anything 
of that which may preserve their health and their life, and which it is not 
only expedient for them, but their solemn duty,-to become acquainted 
with ;—an objection which could be made exactly with the. same force tc 
our learning any new truths, and escaping from any old ignorance what- 
ever; but 1 wish, as far as I may, and as the generous co-operation of 
my readers can effect, to prevent these most miserable disasters, which 
the apathy and ignorance of us all have hitherto allowed to be So very 
common. What generous heart does not exclaim, on witnessing tho 
quivering lip, the anguished brow, and the feelings full of bitterness, de- 
gradation, and despair, of the unfortunate victims of these and other dis- 
eases, “On me, on me be tho guilt; it was my heartless prejudices, my 
ignorance, my apathy, which stood in the way of tho prevention of all 
this woe! What have I done, what can I do, to atone for this neglect, 
and to prevent in future, as far as lies in my power, the occurrence of 
like calamities ?” 

I now come to the treatment of permanent stricture. This consists, in 
the great majority of cases, in the dilatation of the stricture, by means of 
bougies or narrow rods, made of various materials—as metal, wax, or 
elastic substances, and of a series of sizes; and in most cases this treat- 
ment is successful. Strictures caused by gonorrhcea, depend for the most 
part on lymph being effused by the violent inflammation, bencath the 
mucous membrane, and not being afterwards absorbed. This lymph has 
a tendency constantly to increase in hardness, and at the same time to 
contract ; which explains the gradual narrowing that takes place in most 
cases of stricture. This shows us the great importance of having strice 
ture dilated early, beforo the lymph has become too hard. 

The mode in which dilatation is effected, is the following. A bougie 

cf moderate size is first introduced, and if this cannot pass into the blad- 
der, a smaller one is tried, and so on till one be found which can enter 
the stricture; and this at times, in very narrow strictures, can be effected 
only by a piece of catgut, and with the greatest difficulty. When this has 
entered the stricture, which grasps it tightly, it is left there, according to 
Ricord’s practice, until it can be moved easily through the stricture; 
which, in most curable cases, soon takes place. It is then removed, and 
any irritability of the canal, which may have been excited by the presence 
of the instrument, is allowed to subside; and on the following day the 
same instrument is introduced, and if it enter readily, it is withdrawn, 
and another of a little larger size substituted. This is allowed to remain, 
like the former, till it move readily; and thus the treatment advances 
daily till the widest dilatation is obtained, which is possible or necessary. 
In this manner 4 cure may be effected in most cases, in aspaco of time 
varying from three to six weeks or so, according to the size and hardsess 
of the stricture 
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Strictures have a great tendency to return after being eured, and to 
feevent this, the patient should, afler his cure, pass an instrument of 
requisite size every fourth day for the first fortnight, and once a week for 
some time after. As this tendency to return often continues indefinitely, 
he will probably be obliged to pass one once a month, or at other intervals 
according as he finds it necessary, during the rest of his life; andto 
this end heshould learn to pass them himself, which, with a little care, is 
& very simple operation in an open canal. In the course of the treat- 
ment, the urethra, which may at first have been very irritable, becomes 
generally quite habituated to the instruments, so that they cause little 
dneasiness. 

The mode in which dil.tation acts, is neg by mechanical’y widening the 
stricture, 80 much as by causing theansorption of the effused lymph under 
the pressure ; according to the same law, by which we have seen above, 
that compression rapidly reduces the size of the enlarged testicle. 

Besides the above method of slow dilatation, there is another, praised 
very highly by M. Lallemand, namely, rapid dilatation ; which, however, 
M. Ricord and most surgeons disapprove of, as relapses are s0 common 
after it. It consists in introducing first the largest bougie the stricture 
will admit, leaving this until it becomes readily moveable, then withdraw- 
ing it, aud replacing it at once by another of a larger size, and so on in 
succession, till the largest sized bougic can be introduced. By this treat- 
ment, & cure can often be effected in fass than forty-eight hours. Pro- 
bably in many cases, where there is not too much irritability of the canai, 
to bear the protracted presence of the instruments, and also where the 
intelligent co-operation of the patient aids in preventing the closure of 
the stricture again, the rapid method would be a great advantage, but of 
this I cannot speak from personal experience. 

Dilatation is by no means applicable or successful in all strictures, and 
therefore in each the nature of the constriction must first be determined. 
Stricture depending on indurated chancre in the urethra (which will be 
cescribed hereafter), is generally not far from the orifice, may be felt hard 
and gristly exteriorly, and is ia general accompanied by symptoms of se- 
tondary syphilis in other parts of the body. This stricture would only be 
exasperated by dilatation, but will usually yield with readiness to the 
general constitutional remedies or secondary syphilis. Stricture, result- 
ing from the cicatrix of a wou. d, as from a fall or blow on the perineum, 
where the urethra has been rtptured, will not yield to dilatation, how- 
ever long continued; as the cicatrix, being organized, is not absorbed 
under pressure, and constantly returns tothe same state, nay,—contracts 
still closer. The only thing to be done in these most intractable and mie- 
lancholy cases, is incision, which is accomplished by introducing a knife, 
concealed in a hollow catheter (a bent tube, like the poses ee enly with an 
opening at its end), down to the stricture, and then pushing it out, and 
80 dividing the obstruction. After that, a large catheter is introduced, 
and left for some days in the bladder, to prevent the cicatrix uniting 
again. In this way many such cases are cured; but others, of a worse 
nature, five tise to some of the most difficult and fatal operations in sur- 
grrr. t is chiefly in strictures produced by gonorrhea, that dilatation 
acceessfal, in which the obstruction consists of effused, and as yet 
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anorganized lymph. These are generally far dowh in the canal, and 
tightly grasp the instrument. If they have been too long neglected, 
their lymph becomes organized, and so hard that they may be almost 
as intractable as acicatrix ; and the surgeon must often be content, if 
he can introduce through them a bougie of two or three lines in dia- 
meter, 

Stricture is also sometimes caused by vegetations, which are gene- 
rally situated near the orifice, and bleed very easily, when a bougie 
is passed. These are not easy to remove, and are very apt to grow 
again. A softened puffy state of the mucous membrane, after a long 
gonorrhcea, may also cause aéricture, and this is perhaps the most 
easily curable form; to wit, by injections, or slight cauterization with 
the nitrate of silver. In speaking of injections, it may be remarked, 
that it is a common belief, that they are a great cause of stricture, bué 
the best authorities on the subject, as Ricord and Sir B. Brodie, deny 
that they are so, if used judiciously, ¢. e. not during the acute stage of 
gonorrhea, nor of improper strength. 

With regard to the prevention of stricture, and with it the host of 
serious evils it gives rise to, we must in the first place use every means, 
social and individual, to prevent its great cause, gonorrhaea. If this 
disease, however, should be incurred, we must bear in mind, that the 
sooner it is cured, the less risk wiil there be of stricture. Thus, if 
the gonorrhcea be stopped at 31ts outset by the abortive treatment, 
neither stricture nor any other evil will everoccur. If the gonorrhea 
have, by neglect or misfortune, degenerated into a lingering gleet, and 
so stricture been produced, its carly detection, and prompt treatment, 
will in general readily remove it. 

Besides these permancnt forms of stricture, where there is a lasting 
change of structure in the canal, there are two other varieties of a less 
serious nature—viz. the inflammatory, and the spasmodic. IJnflamma- 
tory stricture is a temporary obstruction of the canal, with fre- 
quently complete retention of urine, from the swelling caused by 
inflammation. This form may occur in the acute stage of gonorrhea, 
or after cauterizaticn of a part of the canal. For this affection, which 
is generally easily remediable, soothing measures shculd be used first, 
viz., @ Dover’s powder, and thirty or forty drops of laudanum in a 
clyster ; and if these measures are not sufficient, a small elastic catheter 
should be passed, to draw off the urine and then the soothing measures 
continued. 

By the spasmodic stricture is meant one which depends merely on 
temporary spasm of the muscles, surrounding the urethra; which in 
irritable constitutions, if stimulated by an ucrid state of the urine, 
sometimes contract spasmodically and so prevent the emptying of the 
bladder. The sign that a stricture is spasmodic, is its occurring sude 
denly in a person, who bas till then been able freely to pass water. 
‘These spasms are generally brought on by drinking freely of spirits, 
or wine, which make the urine very pungent and irritating; so that 
when it attempts to fow along the canal, the muscics coutract spas- 
modically on it, and obstruct its passage. Thus @ person daring, og 
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alter a debauch, may suddenly find himself quite unable to urinate, 
and after trying several times, if he be not relieved, his vain ellorts to 
strain out a few drops will become most agonising: his face flushed, 
and covered by sweat, and his whole frame quivering with the fruit- 
less efforts. But the case should never be allowed to proceed so far, 
for here, as well as in other diseases, the sooner relief is obtained, the 
lese injury is done to the parts. Luckily, relief for the time is 
generally easily rendered. The patient should be put to bed, warmth 
applied, a )over’s powder given to favour sweatin: and relaxation of 
the fibres; and this after a few hours should be followed by a dose of 
opening medicine, when he will generally be able to pass water in a 
full stream. Opium, whether given by the mouth or in injection, is 
the most powerful of all means of rclaxing spasm (except the very 
recently introduced chloroform), and in this ease of spasmodic strict - 
ure, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, used in injection, is ® mose 
excellent remedy, superior in efficacy to the warm bath, which is also a 
valuable anti-spasmodic. In cases which have been allowed to run 
on, till the patients straining and sufferings are very urgent, or where 
the above means do not overcome the spasm, the smallest sized elastic 
catheter should be passed. 

But though relief may generally be given in spasmodic stricture, it 
has a great tendency to return according to the universal law of habit, 
especially in irritable constitutions, and where drinking is persisted 
in; and thus in different cases, it occurs from once in the fortnight, to 
perhaps once in the year. Now it is a known natural law, that 
functional diseases—of which this is one, have in process of time, a 
great tendency to become organic and permanent, and thus may a 
spasmodic stricture at last become a permanent one. Therefore he, 
who is subject to it, should be doubly careful to avoid all its causes. 
These include every thing which weakens, and so renders irritable the 
nervous system, such as late hours, too hard study, &c.; and above 
all, what in all cases of stricture becomes of the very highest impor- 
tance, he should forswear the use of fermented liquors. There is 
perhaps no disease, in which spirituous liquors are so uniformly in- 
j¥rious, as in strictures of every kind. He should also exercise the 
genital organs in duly regulated sexual intercourse, for nothing gives 
‘one and strength to muscles, and deprives them of morbid irritability, 
more than a proper amount of exercise. Also sponging the genitals 
with cold water, morning and evening, is onc of the best tonics for 
this, as well as every other case, where they are effected by irritability 
or weakness, 

Spasmodic strictures are very important, not only in themselves, 
but because they constantly complicate and aggravate permanent 
stricture. When a man has a permanent stricture, he may get on 
well enough, as long as he avoids drinking or other causes of spasm, 
but as soon as he indulges, he is liable to have the stricture completely 
closed by spasm, which requires the use of a catheter for its relief; 
and this may sometimes be avery difficult matter, if the permanen} 
atrictura hea narrow. How eonstantly are these, °and all other evi 
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aeet In onr hospital and dispensary practice, among the ignorant, negll- 
gent, and neclected poor: 

{t is not science that at the present day is most required in medie 
eine; there is scientific knowledge enough, accumulated by the efforte 
of ages, to build a new world for man, such as has scarcely yet been 
conceived, were it only vitalised by the earnest love and reverence of 
us all. It is not the head so much as the heart, which is most needed; 
and were there more physicians, who partook of the noble enthusiasm 
for the prevention of disease, and universal diffusion of natural know- 
iedge, which animated Dr. Andrew Combe and otbers, our country 
and tnankind in general would not !oug continue in their present state 
of physical misery and degradation, which in s0 many respects every 
one must sce and lament. With our national strict allegiance to law 
and duty, and power of self-denial, did we but know our true laws 
and duties, there is no people which might be expected more carnestly 
to study and reverence them. But enthusiasm, or any ardent appeal 
to the feelings of society upon medical subjects, has generally been 
coldly regarded, if not sneered at, by the profession, in the few instan- 
ces in which it has been attempted. Medical men seem generally to 
suppose, that their peculiar province lics merely in the plain, matter- 
of-fact, physical treatment of disease; aud leave the sympathetic 
appeals and wordy lamentations over human ills to poets, clergymen, 
and others, whose ignorance of real disease betrays them into the most 
talse and exaggerated views; and who must keenly feel how utterly 
vain and useless is al) their sympathy to alleviate or to cure a bodily 
disease. But tuough enthusiasm and sympathy are often of little 
comparative importance in the management of disease, yet, without 
them, no great impression can ever be made on mankind; and in 
respect of the prevention of disease more especially, the arm of the 
physician is paralysed without them. 

Obstruction to the passage of urine may be caused by another most 
serious disease, besides stricture, viz., by chronic enlargement of tha 
prostate gland; which, as was previously mentioned, surrounds the 
urethra at its deepest part, where it leaves’the bladder. This is a dia: 
ease of elderly life, very rarely occurring during youth, or middle age, 
at which time on the contrary, stricture is most common. The most 
rommon cause of it, as of most diseases of the urinary passages In 
man, js gonorrhoea; which when it makes its way far down in the 
canal, is sometimes very difficult to eradicate, and gives rise to irrita-~ 
tion and unhealthy states in the prostate gland, which later in life 
favour the developement of the disease in question. Other causes often 
assist, or of themselves occasion it, such as excessive venereal indul- 
gences, hard drinking, which is so especially hurtful in all urinary 
diseases, from the kidnevs and their appendages being the vehicles 
by which the stimulating liquids are carried out of the system; also a 
sedentary life, which favors the morbid growth of different paris, by 
oreventing the balanced circulation of the blood attendant upon exere 


“Enlargement of the prostate, so as often to cause some slight incom 
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venlenon, tikes place naturally in almost every man, s.ong with other 
changes, which mark the approach of old age, such as the hair becoming - 
grey, earthy deposits in the coats of the artcries, &c.; so that, when it 
toes not. exceed this limited degree, it may be called natural and 
healthy. But in many cases the enlargement proceeds beyond these 
bounds, and the prostate may attain a size twice or thrice—nay, ever 
ten, or fifteen times its natural one; an enlargement which finds a 
” parallel only in the goitres, caused by the monstrous growth of the 
thyroid gland, surrounding the throat. 

From the enlargement of the prostate, the bladder becomes some- 
what irritable, and the urine flows slowly ; but these first symptoms 
generally attract little attention, till from some accidenta! cause, as 
wet feet, hard drinking, or venereal indulgences, the swelling sud- 
denly increases, and causes complete retention of urine. But the dis- 
vase frequently, from not being understood or attended to by the 
patent, procexts much more insidiously, just like stricture. The 
urine is gradually expelled more and morc frequently and slowly, the 
patient not having the power cntirely to empty his bladder at once. 
The consequence is, that some of the urine, being constantly left in 
the bladder, undergoes the same putrefying changes, that were men- 
tioned in speaking of stricture. ‘This causes disease of the coats of the 
bladder, and perhaps the formation of stone ; diseases, especially under 
such circumstances, of a most lamentable and often hopeless nature. 
Ultimately the kidneys also may become diseased, and lead to a neces- 
sarily fatal termination. It will besecn from this description how very 
serious are the effects of this disease in many cases, and it generally 
shatters and prostrates the moral character of a patient as much as 
the phvsical. 

With regard to the treatment, its early application is of paramount 
importance. If the enlargement be not detected, till disease of the 
couts of the bladder have been produced, the treatment will be ren- 
dered much more difficult. The great object to be kept in view in 
treatment, is not to try to diminish the size of the prostate, which is 
for the most part, beyond the power of medicine; but to prevent the 
evi! effects, which must result from an obstuction to the free passage 
of urine. Therefore the treatment here, as in so many diseases, is not 
curative, but palliative, or preventive. However, if treatment be 
adopted early, and strenuously persevered in, the patient may live to 
an old age with scarcely any inconvenience from the enlargement. 

The grand essential in the treatment, as was pointed out by Sir 
Everard Home, is the constant use of the catheter. Ly this instrument, 
supplying the want of the natural powers, the bladder should be com- 
pletely emptied of urine twice a day, as soon as it is discovered that 
the patient has not the power of voluntarily emptying it completely 
By this simple means, if unremittingly persevered in, all the ill effects 
which would inevitably follow from the retention of the urine, are in 
many cases entirely obviated ; and the man, who, if untreated, would 
have sunk to the grave, amid the most wretched sufferings, may calyy 
‘his grey hairs thither in peace after many years of a grateful life. 
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But besides this chronic enlargement, the prostate is subject by te 
means infrequently to acute affections, which are generally caused by 
gonorrhoea; and it is these, which lay the foundation of its more 
serious diseases in elderly life. The prostate or the mucous membrane 
covering it, becomes sometimes inflamed, either from the gradual exe 
tension of the gonorrhceal inflammation down to that part of the 
canal, or, still more frequently, from the use of violent remedies to 
arrest the discharge. It is dangerous to use too powerful means to 
stop the discharge while at its height; for such are very liable to 
throw the inflammation backwards upon the more important organs, 
auch as the prostate, testicle, bladder, &c. The symptoms of inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane, covering the surface of the prostate, 
are, an uneasiness at the end of the glans, and an uigent desire to 
pass water. The urine gives little pain in passing along the canal, 
but great pain is felt in forcing out the last drops, along with the 
sensation, as if a foreign body were being expelled from the bladder. 
There is a very frequent desire to make water, and the moment the 
mind thinks of doing so, the impulse becomes irresistible. These 
symptoms depend on inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
neck of the bladder and prostate, and are soon relieved by restoring 
the gonorrhceal discharge, whose injudicious arrest is generally the 
cause of them. . 

But the substance of the prostate is not unfrequently inflamed and 
this is more serious. The great irritability and incontinence of urine, 
which are symptomatic of inflammation of the mucous membrane, may 
have greatly subsided, but the urine is now expelled with some diffi- 
culty and without force. There is also deep-seated throbbing pain in 
the perineum, increased on pressure. The orifice of the urethra is red, 
and the end of the glans has a dark reddish blush. On examining the 
prostate by the finger, passed into the bowel, it is found a little swol- 
len, and there is pain on firm pressure. The discharge becomes thin 
and gleety, and not so purulent as before, and there are sometimes a 
few drops of blood in straining at stool. These are the symptoms 0; 
subacute inflammation of the prostate in gonorrhea, as it generally 
oocurs. 

In the more acute and violent inflammation of the prostate these 
symptoms are all aggravated, There is often complete retention of 
urine from the swelling Of tne giana. The pain in the perineum ie: 
Increased, and shoots round to the loins, thighs, &c. The discharge 
quite stops, and the redness of the orifice increases. Examinec 
through the bowel, the gland is hot and very painful to the touch ; anc 
the patient hae constantiy the feeling, as if there were a foreign heavy 
body in the bowel. Acute prostatitis often euds in abscess. As long 
es & gleet cuntinnues, inflammation of the prostate is liable to 
brought on by cold or damp, or excesses in drinking. 

Inflammation of the prostate often becomes chronic, the sympt 
growing less intense, and assuming a slow wearing character, 
peostrating to the bodily and mental powers. Ip cbronio infla 
tion the pein in the urethra ead the weight in the bowel o- 
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shough duller and more obscure. There is great irntation of the anus, 
accompanied often by piles. The discharge is slight, sometimes a mere 
eolourless gleet, but now and then purulent. This often leads to perma- 
gent enlargement, and is the most frequent cause of this dangerour 
malady under the age of forty. 

These affections of the prostate are a serious class of diseasey ‘The 
prostate is a very important gland, not so much perhaps on account of 
its own functions, as from its position. It surrounds the neck of the 
bladder, and therefore its diseases often most dangerously interfere with 
the discharge of the urine. Through it also the seminal ducts pase and 
therefore its inflammation is very apt to cause seminal disease. More- 
over the affections of the prostate have a dreadfully depressing effect on 
the Spirits, and on the bodily sensations. This-is probably owing to the 
intimate connection of the prostate with the seminal ducts, and with the 
sexual powers; otherwise it is not easy to account for the overwhelming 
feelings of obscure and undefinable misery, which oppress the sufferer 
from these diseases. He feels as if bent dewn by a weight of lead; and 
there are perlaps no diseases, which more thoroughly unman a patient, 
than these. They moreover frequently lay the foundation of incurable 
enlargement of the prostate later in life; which, especially if it be neg- 
lected, is one of the most miserable of all diseases, and utterly breaks 
down a man, physically and morally. The only way adequately to pre- 
vent this miserable class of diseases is to prevent gunorrhe@a. 

There is another, and a common affection of ti» prostate, not of so 
serious a nature, but which causes a great deal of misery. It is called 
irritable prostate. In this there are obscure sensations about the region 
of the gland, viz., uneasiness in the perineum, weight in the bowel, 
rather frequent desire to pass water, and a slight gleet, just enough to 
moisten the linen. The orifice of the canal has a peculiar appearance; 
it is rather more patent amd redder than natural. If the patient drink, 
or indulge much in sexual intercourse, the discharge may become puru- 
lent, and is often mistaken for a fresh gonorrhea. On going to stool 
there are often a few drops of a fluid, like a thin mixture of milk and 
water, pressed out of the urinary canal, by the passage of the feces, 
before the stream of urine comes. This is the prostatic fluid. The urine 
moreover, in this and other prostatic affections, is often turbid with a 
white cloud, caused by the secretion of alkaline phosphatic salts. These 
symptoms depend on irritation of the prostatic portion of the urethra, 
and of the ducts and follicles of the prostate. It is often, like the other 
prostatic affections, very obstinate, and depresses the mind of the patient 
greatly. Itis frequently accompanied by spermatorrhea with all its 
prostrating effects. 

Mr. Adams in his excellent treatise on the prostate, gives directions 
for the treatment of these various diseases. He has found the Chia tur- 
pentine, given in five grain doses thrice a-day, a very valuable means of 
checking the gleety discharge, which proceeds from the surface and folli- 
cles of the prostate. 

There is yet another and most lamentable consequence, which is liable 
@ follow gonorrhes. This is an inflammation of the eyes, or ophthal 
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mia, caused by tne accidental contact of any of the gonorrheal discha 
with the eyeball. Ifthe slightest particle of this matter be conveyed 
the fingers or other substances soiled by it, to the eye, the most frightful 
form of inflammation of that organ will speedily be set up. Gonorrheal 
ophthalmia is perhaps the most violent of all, and the usual methods 
applied in other diseases of the eye, generally prove here of little avail 
The inflammation may run so high, that the eye bursts and sight ia 
irrecoverably lost in twenty-four hours. Generally one eye only is 
affected; but great care must be taken, especially in the night, that none 
of the yellow matter from it enters the other, or both may be lost. I¢ 
is an affection much more common in men than women, chiefly because 
the male organ, being necessarily so much more handled by the patient, 
makes contagion more apt to take place. ‘ 

In the treatment of this disease, almost everything depends on its 
adoption as early as possible, for if the inflammation be once fulh 
developed in all its fury, medical aid can do little to save the eye 
Therefore all who suffer from gonorrhea, should be especially careful 
tha: none of the discharge come in contact inadvertently with their 
eye, taking care to dip their fingers in water if they touch the matter, 
and if any symptoms of redness, itching, or a feeling as if of sand rolling 
ander the lids (the usual symptoms of commencing ophthalmia) be per- 
ceived, they should at once apply for assistance, as it is only the abs - 
tive treatment, or the attempt to nip the disease in the bud, that can 
here be expected to save vision. The abortive treatment consists in 
using a strong solution of nitrate of silver, of four or five grains to the 
ounce, 60 as to chance, if possible, the character of the inflammation. 
This should be repeated at intervals, if the disease be checked by it; but 
if it have proceeded to the acute stage, other powerful remedies will be 
necessary, to give the patient a chance. ‘Thus, blceding from the arm, 
leeches round the eye, as well as the caustic sulution, should be used; 
and in some few instances, if these means be energetically employed, 
sight may be saved. 

ut it is not only in the adults affected with gonorrhea, that it may 

by contagion destroy vision: irfents at birth not unfrequently lose both 
eyes, if their mother happen at the time to have a gonorrhea. The dis- 
charge enters into the child’s eyes, as its head is passing through the 
vagina, and in two or three days after birth, inflammation, with the dis- 
charge of pus, heat, and swelling set in; and in many cases both eyes are 
lost in spite of all the efforts of the physician. Many of the unfortunate 
tenants of the blind asylums, who awaken our pity in the streets, have 
lost their sight at birth in this ids fs 

Having now giver an outline of most of the important diseases, which 
may and very often do, arise from gonorrhoea, I come next to the most 
interesting question ; how is this disease, the fountain of so much misery 
to be prevented? Prevented it will never be, till mankind in general be 
roused from their apathy about all physical evils, and most of all about 
she venereal complaints, and set themselves earnestly to work, to prevent, 
ard, as far as possible, eradicate them. This is one of the diseases, whose 
prevention is comparatively easy, as we know well its cause, which js 
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single and definite. To effect its prevention therefore, what woe want is 
earnest endeavour and co-operation. In our own persons we should care- 
fully avoid spreading the disease, and in others we should do all we cao 
to prevent their catching it, and to cure it if caught. We should seek, 
above all, completely to do away with prostitution, which is the grand 
cause of the venereal diseases. I shall speak hereafter of the mode in 
which this great object is to be effected. 

Besides these social and moral means for the prevention uf gonorrhea, 
shere are means which each individual should use, who wishes in the 
present dangerous state of the sexual world, and as long as prostitution 
exists among us, neither to receive nor to give infection. No one should 
ever neglect, after a suspicious sexual connection, re all rercenary 
love is'to be viewed as such,) to make water immediately, and also to 
wash well the genital organs, whether with pure water, or with a chlo- 
rine or alkaline wash, which is more effectual, but not so easily to be 
had. The external washing will prevent any chance of balanitis, and 
will render the occurrence of chancre much less probable. The urine 
will cleanse the canal internally, and probably prevent a gonorrhma, 
aven though the female should be highly diseased. 

Even though one has great confidence in a woman's assertion that she 
is not diseased, yet if she have been exposed to infection, these pre- 
cautions should never be neglected; as she may communicate a disease 
from infectious matter having been retained in her organs, though without 
causing disease in her. In tact, it should be recognised as a settled rule 
in all mercenary intercourse, as long as it lasts in the world, that both 
parties should wash carefully immediately after connection; which sim- 
ple precaution, so easy of application, would of itself prevent the great 
majority of diseases. It is now very generally adopted, both by men and 
women, among those who have experience, self-regard, and prudence in 
these matters ; but it is too often neglected, whether from carelessness 
or inexperience, or still more from ignorance and intoxication, especially 
among the poorer classes. Women of the better description, both ex 
and are glad to see precautions used, which are a guarantee of their own 
safety, and themselves habitually employ them. Besides these means, 
the venereal act should not be prolonged, and ejaculation should take 
place, as the semen helps to cleanse the canal. 

But by far the most certain preventive of gonorrhea, and of all 
other venereal diseases, is the condom, an artificial sheath for the penis, 
made of very delicate membrane; which, if well made, so as not to be 
torn, renders gonorrhea impossible. It is so thin as not very greatly to 
interfere with the venereal enjoyment ; and yet from many causes it is 
cuinparatively seldom used in this country. In the first place, the shy- 
ness between the sexes, which is much greater here than abroad, preveats 
the man from using, what he may think would show him to be sus- 
picious, or might be disliked, or thought unnatural, by the woman ; who 
probably for the most part is perfectly apathetic about the matter, or 
would rather be glad to see means used, which would save herself alsu 
from any risk. oveover, the sheath has been proscriled by moralists, 
¥ aD upoatural, avd therefore immoral interference with the vormg 
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act, and final cause, of sexual intercourse; and therefore it is sometimes 
difficult to procure it in this country, as it is sold only in a few shops, 
which have a low moral character, and in an under-hand way. Nay, 
on its first invention and introduction into France, as a means of pre- 
venting venereal diseases, we learn from M. Parent Duchatelet, that a 
body of medical men, who met to deliberate on the subject, published to 
their own shame, their strong disapprobation of the invention and its 
author, not on account of the facility it might give to ‘ne secret in« 
dulgence of sexual desires, unburdened by the fear of offspring, but 
because they held it a sin to attempt to prevent these diseases ! tt gives one 
pain to think that the good Duchateiet, whose life-time was devoted, like 
that of Dr. Andrew Combe, to the prevention of disease, and whose great 
work on prostitution I shall afterwards treat of, should have also adopted 
this perverted, and in him too strangely illogical, opinion. 

It is avery great pity that ideas, many of them so sinful, for by no other 
name can ono term those prejudices, which stand in the way of the 
sacred cause of the prevention of disease, should prove a barrier to the 
introduction, and free liberty of using, according to the necessities of 
each case, a means which in the present condition of society is of so very 
great value. Indeed its discovery, if rightly viewed, may be, and I trust 
one day, shall be considered, as a very great benefit to society. As a 
preventive of venereal disease, the sheath is most invaluable; with its 
aid, one may pase scatheless through the very midst of infection ; and for 
any one in whom disease is particularly to be dreaded, as in a weakly 
constitution, or a patient with spermatorrhoea or other evils, its protection 
is often the greatest blessing. 

But it has fared with this instrument, just as with all other efforts to 
prevent venereal diseases; all have been alike discountenanced, or at 
best, viewed with apathy, by the mistaken moralist.; to whom these 
hideous and desolating diseases appear more as a salutary warning to 
men, the existence of which he would rather coldly ascribe to providence, 
than to his own and other’s lukewarmness. Would that the reader may 
feel, as strongly as I do, the injustice, immorality, and want of human 
sympathy, contained in such opinions ! . 

hen society has become fully alive to the desire to prevent venereal 
diseases, as well as ail others, then and not till then, will the great value 
of the sheath be perceived, as a most powerful means of such prevention. 
Meanwhile it were very desirable that it should come into more general 
use, and that there should be a greater facility of obtaining it; so that 
each individual who wishes to avail himself of it, may readily do so. All 
attempts to interfere with its sale, or with the perfect freedom of pro- 
curing it, must be looked on as injurious to the interests of society, and 
liable to occasion the most deplorable diseases. | 

Care should be taken that the sheath, if used, should be made of good 
materials, not pervious, and that the same one should not be used fre- 
quently, as thus it becomes less trustworthy. Along with its use, the 
other precautions of making water and washing should not be neglec- 
ted; and were these precautions generally made known and adopted 
wa should have in a short time the number of venereal diseases eondee: 
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fully reduced, and endless human misery, hate, crime, and bitterness 
spared. | 

P Besides these precautions during and after coition, there are some 
other prophylactics, which are very useful for those who expose them- 
selves much to infection, especially if they do-not use the sheath. They 
are more efficacious as preventives of balanitis and chancre, than of 
gonorrhoea ; consisting as they do, in means for hardening the external 
mucous membrane. Those who have been circumcised, as 1 stated be« 
fore, never have-dalanitis, and they are also much less subject to chancre; 
because the mucous membrave of the gians becomes hardened by constant 
exposure, and excoriations rarely take place in coition, into which the 
chancrous matter may find a way. Those who have much promiscuous 
sexual intercourse might imitate this, by drawing back the prepuce, and 
so keeping the glaus habitually exposed, a state of things which in many 
persons is natural. This is a powerful preventive of balanitis and 
syphilis, and is especially necessary for those, in whom the mucous mem- 
brane is apt to excoriate and tear in coition, which renders them very 
liable to chancre. Under exposure the mucous membrane will become 
tough and insusceptible of infection. Sponging with cold water, or 
what is more powerful, washing frequently with some astringent, as the 
decoction of oak bark, acts also as a preventive by hardening the parts. 

However unfortunate a man may be in getting a gonorrhea, no one 

who has a true heart, with love for his kind, will ever give one to 
another. Neither in carelessness nor sport, for as we have seen, it may 
be a death-sport ; nor from a wish to be revenged on the sex in the per- 
son of a helpless girl, innocent at least towards him, and who has so 
few friends, or kind treatment, an action unmanly and unfeeling; nor 
from ignorance whether his gleet be infectious—knowing that while o 
sign of yellow matter remains, it is probably still infectious, and in such 
a case, if he will not abstain, lie must wear the sheath; nor from heed- 
lessness, irreverence for the girl, want of heart, nor bluntness of con- 
scieuce, from which feelings may the reader ever be free. A man in the 
present state of society has far less excuse for giving the disease to 
another, than a woman, as the latter, from the peculiar form of the 
female genital oygans, may possibly not know that she is diseased; and 
besides she has often the powerful excuses of destitution, the necessity of 

aining a livelihood, friendlessness, and, last not least, her shamefal 
egradation in the eyes of society to plead for her, while we have none 
of these. But I trust that the reader, very far from doing anything to 
spread these or other diseases, will rather, to the best of his powers, oo~ 
operate in tha endeavour to prevent them. 
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iy the disease, which I have just been describing, viz., gomorzhous, be 
frequently viewed in a light and jesting manner, by those whu are.umac- 

vainted with the lamentable consequences it sv often occasions, and by 

@ young and thoughtless,—such is not the case with the much more 
formidable and dreaded disease, which comes now before us. While the 
former is merely a simple inflammation, rendered frequently serious only 
by the vitally important nature of the organs, where it occurs, syphilis 
consists in a peculiar and specific poison: which, if it be once fairly in- 
troduced into the system, contaminates the whole frame, and produces 
the most deplorable effects. 

Of all the plagaes and scowrges of mankind in the present day, this 
disease may certainly be said to be the most fearful. It does not 
overwhelm us with sudden panic and destruction, like cholera, or other 
epidemic evils, which come but rarely, and therefore, however fearful 
their visitations, have not a permanent influence on our fate; but it is 
always with us, preying un our vitals, and slowly sapping the con- 
stitution, moral and physical, of thousands; and these the young, hope- 
ful, and vigorous, the pride and the promise of our race. Mankind will 
yet, and let us hope ere long. become universally alive to the fearful pre- 
judice and inhumanity, which have suffered this disease to run on so long 
withoat any means bving taken for its prevention and eradication. 

Syphilis, commonly called pox, is the disease produced by a poisonous 
inatter, introduced into the frame during sexual intercourse. It first ap- 
pears locallv ‘nu the genital organs of either sex, in the form of a small 
ulcer; the poison of which is in msny cases absorbed into the general 
system, giving rise to the most dread‘ul consequences. ‘The symptoms of 
the disease are therefore divided into three classes, according as they mark 
different stages of the poisoning, local or general. ‘These classes are the 
primary, the secondarv, and the tertiary. 

Primary syphilis consists in a small ulcer, secreting a poisonous ane 
contagious matter, and seated on the part whieh has been exposed to 
contagion. It is produced by the contact of the secretion of a similar 
ulcer, with an unprotected surface, When any of the matter of a sy- 
philitic ulcer, in an individual affected with the disease, finds its way 
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peneath the skin or mucous membrane of a healthy person, the following 
results take place. During the first twenty four-hours, the point of the 
skin where the virus is, becomes red; in the second and third day, a lit- 
tle pimple rises on it; in the third and fourth, the pimple becomes a ves- 
icle, filled with clear fluid; onthe fourth and fifth, this fluid becomes 
thick and yellow, and the vesicle thus becomes a pustule with a slightly 
depressed centre, exactly like one of the small-pox pustules. In the 
sixth and seventh days, the matter dries up, and forms a crust, which in 
a few more days falls off, disclosing a small ulcer, about the size of a split 
pea. Its base is rather hard from the effusion of some lymph around ; its 
sides are abrupt and a little everted, so that it looks as if cleanly cut out 
with a punch; its surface covered.with a whitish tenacious film, and se- 
creting a thin acrid pus, which possesses the contagious properties. 

Such is, in many cases, the apparently slight and simple origin of this 
terrible disease. A chancre, for so the small ulcer is named, is, in the 
male, generally seated on some part of the glans of the penis, or on the 
internal or external ‘surface of the prepuce; sometimes, though rarely, 
inside the urethra, like gonorrhea. A chanere is not, like gonorrhea, 
confined to mucous membranes ; it may arise on all parts of the bedy 
alike, provided the contagious matter be introduced beneath the skin. 
Hence, accoucheurs sometimes contract the disease, in examining preg- 
aant women affected with it, if they happen to havea scratch on the finger. 

To give rise to chancre, a closer contact of its peculiar poisonous mat- 
ter is necessary, than in gonorrhea, which is caused merely by the pus 
coming in contact with a mucous membrane. The matter of chancre 
however must be!introduced below the surface, whether of the skin or of 
a mucous membnune, s0 as to come in contact with the blood, else it will 
not act. Hence infection is produced either by its meeting some abrasion 
of the surface, or by its getting into a little follicle or pouch, where it lies 
dormant for a short time, till it has eaten its way into the quick, and then 
it is developed into the ulcer. It may also perhaps, if allowed to remain 
woug enough, eat its way through a mucous surface by its acrid proper= 
ties. If it meet an abrasion, the ulcer begins immediately to be devel- 
oped, and frequently without going through the previous stages of pimple, 
veeicle, and pustule; if it has to eat its way through the tissues, some 
days may pass before the disease shows itself. 

But the primary ulcer is in many cases by no means of so mild and 
simple a nature, but may be a most serious disease. There are several 
lifferont forms of chancre, occasioned, according to some authors, by 
specific differences in the nature of the poisonous matter, but according to 
others, (among whom is M. Ricord, and who believe that there is but oné 
syphilitic poison), by the differences of constitution in the patients. One 
of these is the yangrenous or phagedenic (or eating) ulcer—a most ter- 
rible disease. In it the inflammation caused by the poisonous matter, 
runs co high, that mortification is produced, which has a tendency to 
spread on every side, destroying the tissues, so that a part and sometimes 
even the whole of the penis is lost, and even death may result. This is 
by m0 means an uncommon form of the disease, and in the hospitals 
in our large towns, most deplorable instances of it are constantly to by 
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seen. Those who admit but one kind of syphilitic poison, assert that 
this fearful kind of sore is owing to the badness of the patient’s consti- 
tution. It is chiefly found in young plethoric persons of dissipated 
habits, who are weakened by intemperance or other noxious influences 
Others say that the character of the sore depends on the kind of matter 
which produced it, and thus that a gangrenous ulcer is generated by one 
of asimilar nature. Probably both of: these causes influence its deve. 
lopement. 

Another important variety of chancre is the *ndurated one, in whicl’a 
large quantity of lymph is thrown out into she surrounding tissuce, 
giving it a hard cartilaginous base, which remains after the ulcer is 


These are the most important forms of the primary ulcer, as well from 
their Jocal peculiarities, as from their comparative likelihood to give rise 
to secondary symptoms. General poisoning of the system may follow all 
of them, but it is much less likely to occur ufter the simple and the pha- 
gedenic, than after the indurated chancre. While the former varieties 
are followed by secondary symptoms in comparatively a small proportion 
of cases, indurated chancre gives rise to them almost invariably, becom- 
ing thus the most furmidable of all the varieties of chancre. M. Ricord, 
to whom, more than perhaps to any other, mankind are indebted for the 
most valuable statistical and explanatory facts connected with venereal 
diseases, says that general poisoning succeeds to indurated chancre in 
eighty-eight cases in a hundred. 

The poison is absorbed into the system from a chancre by the veins and 
absorbent vessels, through whose thin coats it penetrates and mingles 
with the vital current; and after a short time. generally in from six to 
eight weeks, it shows itself by the following symptoms, which have re- 
ceived the name of secondary syphilis. Different forms of eruption, fre- 
quently accompanied by ulceration of the mucous membrane of the throat, 
break out overthe body. In this secondary stage nature tries to throw 
off the poisonous matter »y the skin and mucous surface. But if the 
disease remain still uneradicated, which will probably be the case, unless 
proper treatment be adopted, symptoms of astill graver nature will arise, 
constituting the third stage, or tertiary syphilis. In this stage, it is 
the bones and deeper tissues, which are chiefly attacked. The bones of 
the palate, the nose, the skull, the shin, and in general, all the bonas 
which lie nearest the surface of the body, may become inflamed and mor- 
tify, thus giving rise to deep abscesses and most melancholy deformities. 
Thus may the disease, when once it has fairly gained admittance into the 
system, continue in it for years, causing one after the other, symptoms 
ever more and more calamitous; and it issometimes very difficult wholly 
to dislodge it, or to know when the patient is safe from its recurring pete 
secutions. But I will speak more fully of these later symptodia bares 
after, and meanwhile revert to the primary stage and its treatment. 

If a man be so unfortunate as to contract a chancre, it is of the 
utmost importance, that it be destroyed as soon as possible. The shorter 
the time it is allowed to exist, the less risk will there Le of the occurrence 
4 secondary poisoning. Thus any one, who has exposed himself to the 
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chaos of cottagion, should watch carefully for the first signs of the 
disease, and if he observe any traces of the different stages, the pimple, 
the vesicle, the pustule, or the ulcer, he should at once resort to treat- 
ment. This should consist in destroying the poison by cauterizing 
the sore; if there be a vesicle or a pustule, it should be broken, and a 
fine point of the nitrate of silver introduced, and the part thoroughly 
cauterized. If an ulcer be already formed, cauterization is still the best 
of all methods of healing it speedily, and preventing secondaries. It should 
be cauterized at intervals, until the surface presents a healthy appearance, 
secreting a simple yellow pus, instead of the thin poisonous matter. It 
should be also frequently washed with some stimulating astringent, 
which will wipe away the acrid secretion, and harden the surrounding 
parts, so as to prevent, if possible, the absorption of the virus. A piece 
of lint soaked in this lotion, should also be kept constantly applied. 
Ricord uses for this purpose the aromatic wine, a French preparation , 
and if it cannot be had, Mr. Acton recommends a lotion composed of 
eight ounces of the decoction of oak bark, and half an ounce of the tinc- 
ture of catechu, which will answer equally well. Under this simple 
treatment, the mild form of chancre generally heals readily in eight to 
ten days; and even if left to itself, it may heal in three or four weeks; 
and in the majority of cases secondary poisoning will not follow. 

In the gangrenous form of chancre, Ricord’s treatment is to soothe 
the inflammatory sore, by the constant application of lint dipped in 
@ strong solution of opium; and, by regulating the diet and other 
hygienic means, to brace the depraved constitution of the pacient, 
which he believes to be the chief cause of this formidable varicty of the 
disease. By these means, he says, the disease is soon arreste-1, only 
destroying the part first engaged, and being succeeded by a healthy ulcer 
that soon heals. Other surgeons prefer to treat it by the most power- 
ful caustics, such as the nitric acid, which burns out the poisoned part, 
and leaves a healthy surface underneath. Either mode is sometimes 
powerless in checking the ravages of the disease, which, as has been 
mentioned, may in severe cases destroy the whole penis. If a cure take 
ae as generally happens, the reparative processes of nature often 
eave much less deformity than might have been expected, even though a 
considerable part of the penis may have been destroyed. This form of 
chancre 1s followed by secondary poisoning only in a minor proportion of 
eases; although when they do occur, they are usually of a peculiarly 
severe nature. 

If achancre become indurated either before or during treatment, 
eauterization and the astringent applications should not be resorted to; as 
the disease is no longer a simple one, and these means will scarcely suc- 
ered in curing it. The ulcer may indeed heal under their use, but the 
induration remains, and is very liable to break out again into ulceration. 
Therefore in cases of indurated chancre, Ricord gives mercury, a medi- 
cine which seems to have a apecific power over syphilis; and under its 
action the induration generally soon disappears. The indurated sore 
isthe only variety of primary syphilis in which he gives mercury; and 
bis reasons for doing so aro, first, that without it the induration is very 
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difficult to remove, and secondly, that secondary symptoms aimost in- 
variably follow this variety of chancre, and the mercurial treatment often 
prevents their occurrence. 

There is scarcely any question on which surgeons are more divided, 
than on the propriety of giving mercury in syphilis. In former times it 
was thought to be impossible to cure the disease without it; and the 
unfortunate patients were one and all subjected to the most severe 
salivation, & remedy which was often worse than the disease. But 
it was afterwards discovered, that many cases were perfectly cura- 
hle without mercury at all; and hence the non-mercurialists, proceedin 
to the opposite extreme, refused to give that medicine, whose banef 
effect on the human frame is well known, in any case. Between these 
opposite opinions arose the eclectic school, of which Ricord is one, and 
from his immense experience in the Parisian hospitals, there is uo one 
whose views deserve more deference. He made extensive experiments in 
both modes of treatment, with, and without mercury, in all the various 
stages, and it is from his results that the treatment here recommended is 
chiefly taken. He does not give mercury in any form of primary chancre, 
except it be attended with a certain degree of induration. In simple 
cases, where most probably no general poisoning will occur, it would be 
very injudicious to give so dangerous a remedy as mercury; which is 
only to be used when a greater evil is by its means alone to be overcome. 
Ricord gives mercury at all times very cautiously and in small doses, 
rarely, if ever, producing salivation, (which is an inftammation and swell- 
ing of the gums and sides of the moutn, with a profuse discharge of saliva, 
caused by the powerful action of mercury on the system), which he sedu- 
lously avoids as an evil. He gives generally, one grain of the protoiod- 
uret of mercury with one grain of henbane in pill every night to begin 
with, and increases gradually the dose by a grain at a time, every five or 
six days, if the disease remain stationary; but if healing commences, he 
continues at the same dose, and does not leave it off at once, but gradu- 
ally diminishes it, after a cure has taken place. 

Before Ricord’s investigations on syphilis, it was often impossible te 
be certain, whether an ulcer on the genital organs was syphilitic or not, 
for ulcers may arise from other causes. The appearance of the ulcer 
was the ch:ef criterion by which surgeons were guided; the syphilitic 
ulcer having often a peculiar form, which the practised eye readily recog- 
nises. But in many cases the ulcer did not present this characteristic 
form, and as the statements of the patients, especially females, as to pre- 
vious exposure to infection, were unfortunately not to be relied on, it was 
often impossible to say whether an ulcer was syphilitic or not; a question 
of course of the utmost importance. Ricord however, discovered a cere 
tain and simple test for this, namely, by inoculation. If some of the 
matter secreted by a chancre be introduced on the point of a lancet below 
the skin on another part of the body, it will give rise to a similar sore, 
which will go through all the stages of pimple, vesicle, pustule, and ulcer 
described above. « By this inoculation, (exactly similar to that used in 
gmall-pox, and vaccination,) the mysteries of syphilis were cleared up, 
and a means was given for drawing a definite line between different: 
forms of disease, then too often confounded. It had efter bees 
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thought before, that chancre atid gonorrhma were produced by the same 
poison, and could mutually cause each other, but Ricord’s test shows 
them to be totally distinct. The matter of gonorrhea when inoculated 
will not produce a chancre; it is merely the product of an inflamed mu- 
cous membrane, somewhat similar to the thick matter that runs from the 
nose, of is expectorated from the chest in a bronchitic attack, (although 
there must be something peculiarly acrid and irritating in its nature.) 
and hence, no poisoning of the system can result from it. All venereal 
diseases are thus divided into the virulent and the non-virulent, distin~ 
guishable by this test of inoculation; the one capable of causing second- 
ary poisoning, the other not. Inoculation is performed by introducing 
some matter from the sore under the skin on the thigh of the patient; if 
an ulcer forms, it is at once destroyed by cauterization. The sore formed 
on the thigh is similar in character to the one on the penis; therefore a 
gangrenous sore should not be inoculated. Ricord never permitted him- 
self to inoculate one individual with matter from another; and there- 
fore it is not known whether, in such a case, a similar variety of sore 
would be produced. 

Animals cannot be inoculated with chancre,—a very singular fact— 
whilst it has been recently discovered that the cow-pock, or pustule 
formed on the udder of the cow, from which we derive the inestimable 
boon of vaccination, may be caused by the introduction of the matter of a 
smal] pox-pustule under the skin of that animal. Therefore we owe our 
protection from that fearful disease to the modification it undergoes in 
passing through the system of an animal; one of the most striking and 
wonderful facts, presented to us by science, showing how subtly linkeo 
together are all parts of the animal world. 

A chancre may, though rarely, be developed inside the urethra, and it 
was owing to its secretion being mistaken for gonorrhea, that the latter 
disease was supposed in some instances to cause general poisoning. The 
symptoms of urethral chancre are ; generally in not less than a fortnight 
after the infection, (during part of which time the virus has doubtless lain 
dormant in one of the follicles in the canal), a thin yellowish secretion, 
sometimes streaked with blood, begins to flow from the orifice of the 
orethra. Pain is felt in making water at one point of the canal, ana 
here pressure also is painful, and perhaps some hardness may be felt. 
O n opening the orifice of the canal, the chancre may often be seen. By 
these marks, and by the fact that the secretion doos not begin to flow till 
about a fortnight after infection, the ulcer taking some days to pass 
th rough its previous stages, this disease may be distinguished from gon- 
arrheea. Inoculation will, if need be, help to decide the question. 

The treatment here is the same as for external chancre, according to 
the different varieties. If a simple chancre, cauterization “2d injections 
of aromatic wine; if it become indurated, causing stricture, then mer- 
cury ; ifit be gangrenous, it is a fearful disease, and may extend to the 
bladder and cause death, though happily such a termination is rare. 

_ Any of these varieties of chancre may be accompanied or followed by 4, 
&uto; which is included among the primary symptoms, as it is a locab 
seurplaint, and does not show that the system has becomg ©“ =~ 
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Secondary symptoms are not more frequent, where there has been a bub 
than where there has not. <A bubo, as has been already described, is the 
inflammation of one of the glands of the groin. In gonorrhea it occurs 
sometimes, but then it is a simple uon-virulent atfection, caused merely 
by the irritation of the ncighbouring disease. But the bubo which ac- 
companies chancre, is often caused by the presence of syphilitic matter 
in the gland, to which it has been conveyed by the absorbent vessels 
from the chancre. In such acase the inflammation of the gland pro- 
ceeds rapidly; it swells, reddens, and suppurates, disclosing un ulcerated 
surface, which is in fact a large chancre, and secretes the saime virulent 
inoculable matter as the primary sore. But ali buboes occurring during 
chancre, are not virulent; they may be caused just as in Senger: by 
the simple irritation produced by the neighbourhood of the chancre. 
These buboes are not virulent, aud if they suppurate, the matter they 
secrete is not inoculable. Now, when a bubo occurs during a chancre, 
how can we distinguish whether it be ~irulent or not; whether it be 
caused by the absorption of poisonous inutter, or merely by irritation % 
Before suppuration hus occurred and inoculation is possible, it is often 
beyond our power to determine whether a bubo be, or be not virulent ; 
and we can only presume it to beso by the greater rapidity and intract- 
@bity of its progress. But this does not make any difference in the 
treatment, which should always aim at preventing, if possible, sup- 
puration. 

Buboes generally occur duriag the second or third week of chancre, 
rarely earlier ; and it is remarkad by Ricord, that they occur chiefly when 
achancre is situated at or uear the frenum or little band of mucous 
membrane, which joins the glaus and prepuce. The tirst symptoms of 
bubo are, a pain in a gland in the groin, which gradually swells, inflames 
and becomes very tender and painful, so as to prevent all motion. The 
swelling increases, if the disease be not arrested, and suppuration takes 
place attended by shivering. The matter cither makes its own way to 
the surface, or is let out by the lancet, and an ulcerated surface is left, 
secreting a virulent or non-virulent pus, as the case may be. This sore 
‘gometimes heals readily, but in other cases, where the constitution is bad, 
or the disease very virulent and extensive, it may be tedious and in- 
tractable. 

In the treatment of bubo, it is of great importance that suppuration, with 
allits tedious and uncertain course, should be if possible prevented; and 
therefore every means should be taken tocutshort thedisease. The most 
important of all these means is, that the disease be taken in time. Wien- 
ever the least pain or swelling is felt in any gland of the groin, by a 

patient affected with chancre, he should at once lay himself up, as every 
step of exercise he takes will aggravate the complaint, which advances 
very rapidly, and soon proceeds beyond our power to check it. Cold 
water or ice should then be diligently applied, and this often at once 
arrests the disease. However if the cold do not succeed, or if it seem 
rather to increase than to arrest the swelling, ccmpression should he next 
tried. This is effected by a spiral bandage, wrapped round the loins urd 
” ~~ pad placed on the swollen gland in the groin. ‘I'his means, if em- 


ployed early, oiten succeeds in suppressing the disease. But if the m- 
Bammation gain ground, and be too powerful for these measures, they 
‘must be left off, and antiphlogistics resorted to, viz: the application of 
weecnes and poultices to the gland, and tartar emetic given internally te 
produce nausea, just as in the case of inflammation of the testicle. By 
these means also, success is frequently obtained, and suppuration pre- 
vented. But often, and especially when the bubo is a virulent one, 
caused by the absorption of syphilitic matter, this desirable end cannot be 
obtained, and pus begins to be formed in the gland. As soon as suppura- 
tion takes place, (which is attended here, as in other parts of the body, 
usually by shivering and feverish creeping of the skin), and the surgeon 
learns that pus is present by the feeling of fluctuation imparted to the 
fingers, the sooner it is let out the better. It is much better to let it out 
by the lances, than to wait till nature makes an opening, because the 
latter process ts slow, and accompanied by a greater spread of the ulcera- 
tion. When the suppurating surface of a virulent bubo is laid open, it 
is to be treated just as a simple chancre, which in fact it is, by cauteri- 
zation and aromatic wine; or, if it be gangrenous or indurated, the same 
treatment should be used as for the corresponding primary ulcers. When 
the constitution is scrofulous, a bubo is ofren a most intractable and ted - 
ious disease, and may bring on the worst consequences, by the long 
confinement and other weakening mfluences it necessitates. 

I now come to speak of secondary syiuptoms. These are caused by the 
absorption into the blood of the poiscnoas matter from the primary sore, 
and make their appearance generally in from six to eight weeks after its 
commencement. They rarely appear earlier than this, but are often 
postponed till later, from various causes. Thus a course of mercury taken 
for the primary sore, scpms sometimes wholly to prevent, and at other 
times to delay, their appearaure. so that they do not break out till con- 
siderably later than usual. Ricord dves not believe that they can occur 
after an interval o: years, as some authors assert. The dread of this 
secondary poisoning is one of the great terrurs of the disease, for after th, 
occurre:ce of a primary sore, the patient is kept for a long time in 
anxiety and suspense, whether the whole system have been contaminated 
or not. 

Secondary symptoms are not cupable of being transmitted by contagion 
from one individual to another, and they are not inoculable; but ther 
are so far hereditary, that the child in the womb may be infected by the 
disease of the motner. They consise of various eruptions on the skin, 
often attended with ulcerated sore tnroat, and rheumatic pains in diffe- 
rent parts of the body. There are several kinds of these eruptions, ot 
various appearance and severity. Some consist of rosy spots very like 
measles, others of pimples scattered over the body, both of which gradu- 
ally assume a peculiar copper-coloured appearauce, which is very 
oharacteristic of the syphilitic disease. These are the most common and 
the most readily curable. Others, which are of a much graver nature, 
and are generally found in broken-down constitutions, consist of a 
nomber of small corroding ulcers, scattered over the skin, and covered Dy 
hard dark scabs. This eruption is generally accompanied by great ez 
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baustion of tl:5 powers, and the patient may even sink unde t. Another 
tem is that called depra or psoriasis, in which the body is covered by 
tches of eruption, on which scales of dry cuticle coustantly ferm and 

il off. This scaly disease is exceedingly obstinate and intractable. 
Another consists of what are called condylomata or mucous tubercles, 
which are smooth fleshy elevations, rising on soft parts of the skin, es- 
pecially on the scrotum and groin, and round the anus. They may ex- 
tend and cover the whole of these parts, and thus form a most loathsome 
mass of disease. Their surface ulcerates and secretes an offensive fluid, 
which however, like ali other products of secondary symptoms, is in- 
eapable of transmitting the disease. 

These constitute the most important forms of the syphilitic eruptions; 
shey are generally preceded or accompanied by feverishness, loss of strength 
and appetite, a pale leaden complexion, and sometimes by a incalat 
eruption on the scalp, causing the hair to fall out, so that baldness is 
produced. 

They are often accompanied moreover, by the important and serious com- 
plication of ulcerated sore-throat, which begins by redness and swelling of the 
mucous membrane at the back part of the mouth, causing hoarseness, and 
pain in swallowing. This affection is generally a chronic one, and may 
continue for mouths in this first stage without ulceration, if care be taken ; 
but at other times, and especially under exposure tu wet, or intemperate 
habits of the pxtieut, it may berome deeply ulcerated, and be very iu- 
tractable. 

Another organ which is often attacked in the course of the secondary 
poisoning, is the eye, the tvis of which may become inflamed ; and if prompt 
treatment be not adopted, vision may be lost. This affection is generally 
found in very bad constitutions,— in the miserable, half-starved, and in- 
temperate poor of both sexes. 

e then, the various eruptions, the sore-throat, theiritis, and the rheu- 
matic pains in the limbs, constitute the symptoms of secondary poisoning ; 
various degrees and combinations of which occur in different cases. fe 
has been said, that it is chiefly after indurated chancre that they uccur ; the 
other varieties, viz., the simple and phagedenic, comparativeiy rarely giving 
rise tothem. After the poison has been taken into the system, it lies dor- 
mant for awhile, and itis generally after exposure of some kind, whether to 
wet, cold, or other depressing influence, that these secondary symptoma 
appear. The moment that any of thein are observed, treatment should 
be resorted to; and where this is dune, and circumstances are otherwise 
favourable, a cure will generally soon be obtained. The favourable cir- 
cumstances are, that the constitution of the patient be goud, that he should 
take every paias to co-operate in his cure by avoiding exposure to cold or 
excesses of any kind; and that his system be not weakened by previou. 
injadicious courses of mercury, so as to be intolerant of this medicine, 
which is Ricord’s grand remedy for secondary poisoning. In his ex 
perience he has found, that though secondarics may get well withou 
me:cary, merely by care, warm batLs, low diet, and other simple means, 
yet they prove often very obstinate under such treatment, and are verv 
apt to return in a severcr form, which mercury map no longer have tns 
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tani: power to control. He therefore, gives mercury in the moderate 
tones mentioned before, so as never, if possible, to produce salivation, in 
nearly all cases of secondary symptoms. Besides this, the peculiar treat- 
ment of each of the various symptoms is as follows.—For the different 
kinds of eruption, warm baths are exceedingly useful, as they soothe the 
skin, and excite it to a healthy action. In most cases they may be taken 
twice a week, the patient remaining in them for from half an hour totwo 
hours. If there be mucous tubercles, they should be kept very clean, as inat- 
tention to cleanliness is a great cause of them. ‘They should he washed 
at intervals with a solution cf chloride of soda, then dusted over with ca- 
lomel, and dry lint placed between their surfaces; a method which we 
have seven in balanitis to have so good an effect in checking mucous 
secretions. ‘The sore throat should be lightly cauterized every three or 
four days with the nitrate of silver, and gargled with some astringent 
gargle, as the following: four ounces of the decoction of vak, or cinchona 

ark, and one drachm of dilute muriatic acid. Great attention should be 
paid to diet, and manner of life, which should be strictly hygienic, avoid- 
ing late h« urs, excitement, or any other debilitating influence. A light, 
plain, and nutritious diet should be taken during the treatment, and 
great care must be observed in avoiding all exposure to damp or cold, 
while under th® mercurial course. 

By these means acure is generally effected, although some cases are 
very tedious and intractable. It is especially in scrofuicas and lympla- 
tic constitutions that syphilis, hke all other diseases, is most to be dreaded, 
and when once it has taken root, is most difficult to dislodge. 

If, from any cause, whether from the neglect of treatment, or the em- 
ployment of injudicious or inefficient means, or, it may be; from the weakness 
of the constitution, or the deep root which the poisun has tuken in it, the 
disease be not eradicated in this secondary stage, other symptoms succeed, 
of a still mure formidable nature. The secoudary symptoms either gra- 
dually merge iuto them, after having lasted for months, with constant 
relapses ; or an interval of two or three years may take place between the 
cessation of the secondary symptoms, and the outbreak of their still more 
formidable successors. In the latter, it is now no longer the skin which 
is the seat of the affection, but the deeper tissues, viz: the bones, and the 
periosteum or membrane which covers tuem, and also the submu.ous or 
subcutaneous tissues. This stage of syphilis is styled by Ricurd, the 
tertiary, as it gencrally occurs later than the secondary one; which 
asually, though not in all cases, precedes it, and often by degrees merges 
‘nto it, 

In the secondary symptoms, says Ricurd. the specific nature of the 
syphilitic poison still remains, although greatly modified by its transfusion 
through the economy ; therefore these may be inherited by the child in 
the womb, though they are not inoculable; and they require a specific 
treatment by mercury. But in the tertiary stage, the poison is quite trana- 
formed by its long sojourn inthe system; therefore are tertiary symptoms 
not hereditary, and should be treated by general and not specific means. 

The tertiary symptoms are as follows: A large absceas may form at the 
back of the throat, burst, and disclose a dvep, tuwney, and © 
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aleer. at the bottom of which the dead bone may be felt with a proba 
‘The root of the nose may be attacked in the same manner, and large por- 
tions of the bones of the nose and the palate die andcomeaway. Hereitm 
the bones of the nose, palate, etc., which are first attacked by inflamma- 
tion, either in their substance, or in their lining membrane; and as the 
vitality of bones is of a low character, they soon die when their nutrition 
is interfered with by disease, and are then cast off. Along with these 
lamentable occurrences, a pustular or scabby eruption often appears on 
the extremities; the unfortunate patient, whose constitution has been 
reduced to the lowest state by the loug continuance of the disease, emaci- 
ates rapidly, and, if not relieved by proper treatment, may die from the 
hectic induced by the diarrhea, and profuse suppuration, theewant of 
sleep from pains in the bones, loss of appetite, and all the other powers of 
nutrition ; although death is a result which very seldom proceeds from sy« 
phililis, when alone and uncomplicated with other diseases. 

In other cases, different bones throughout the body are attacked in a 
Similar way by inflammation, followed by abscess, suppuration, and dis- 
@ barge of the dead parts of bone. It is chiefly the bones nearest the 
Surface that are attacked, for instance, the shin-hene, the skull, and 
breast-bone. When disease occurs in these, there are tirst, general rheu- 
matic pains felt, which soon become fixed in certain spots of particular 
bones, and are very much aggravated during the night, so as to prevent 
sleep. In these spots the bones or their lining membranes inflame, and 
if the inflammation be not subdued, they may go on to suppuration and 
caries, or mortify, and pieces of them come away. It is generally the 
bones themselves which are inflamed, more rurely their investing ineu.- 
brane. When this meinbrane, the periosteum, is inflamed, nodes or 
painful swellings are formed, by the effusion of lymph or other product of 
inflammation. These nodes are generally situated on the subcutaneous 
bones, as the shin, collar-bone, etc. They are very painful, chiefly .at 
night; sometimes chronic, sometimes acute, proceeding to suppuration, 
and disclosing, when they burst, dead bone underneath. For the perius- 
teum not only invests the bone, but supplies it with nourishment frum 
the numerous blood-vessels, which it contains; and when it becomes in- 
fiamed and separated from the bone, the latter perishes from want of 
nutriment. 

Another symptom of tertiary syphilis, is the occurrence of subcutaneotg 
tumors, (tamors beneath the skin). These occur, like the other ter- 

ptoms, in cases where the poison has bren long rooted in the 
system, and generally long after the first appearance of secondary symp- 
toms. They are small tumors about the size of a hazel nut, either soli- 
tary or in several parts of the body, situated beneath the skin or mucous 
membrane. They remain perhaps for months indolent, without causing 
any inconvenience, but when they have attained the size of a small nut, 
they burst and discharge a thin ichorous matter. An irritable little 
cavity, prone to inflammation and difficult to heal, is left behind; and 
mo sooner is it healed, than other tumors spring up in its place, aud 
through thesamecourse. These tumors may form in the substance of 
tongue and back part of th= month. bursting and forming anlita and 68- 
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sures which pour out a fetid discharge, forming a most loathsome disease, 
and impeding the movements of the tongue. This affection has often 
been mistaken for cancer of the tongue, to which it bears a great resem- 
biance iu many respecis, but it is curable, while cancer unfortunately is 
not. These tumors are generally accompanied by other tertiary symp- 
toms, as pains and inflammation of the bones, &c., 

Both in tue secondary, and in the tertiary symptoms, the co-existence 
of various affections gives mutual proof of their syphilitic nature. Thus 
we can judge whether an attack of sore throat be syphilitic, by observing 
whether there be any other secondary symptoms present, as for instance 
a syphilitic eruption. Sometimes it is very difficult to determine whether 
an affection be of syphilitic origin or not, as there are scarcely any of the 
syphilitic symptoms secondary and tertiary, which are not to a great de- 

ree similar in outward appearance to other non-venereal affections. 
fhus there are common sore throat; rheumatic pains and inflammations 
of the bones; rosy, pimply, and pustular eruptions, which have a close 
resemblance to the syphilitic ones, although of totally different origin. 
There are however differences inthe peculiar appearance of the diseases, 
which gonerally enable the practised eye to recognise those arising from 
the syphilitic poison. ~ 

Now it is of immense importance to be able to distinguish between a 
venereal and a non-venereal discase, as the treatment in the two cases is 
very different. The patieats themselves, whose chief interest it is, that 
a correct judgment should be formed and proper treatment adopted, too 
often, instead of giving every assistance to the physician in arriving at 
the nature of the disease, do all they can to mislead him, by denying ex- 
posure to infection. ‘This arises from the deplorable social ignorance of 
the seriousness and true meaning of diseases, and the necessity of our 
having every possible guide to the treatment of them; and still more 
from that most pernicious and sinful mode of looking with abhorrence on 
venceeal diseases, which makes people ashamed to confess them, and 
which we have already seen in so many cases to do such incalculable 
mischief. 

Itis especially women, who in these matters destroy themselves, by their 
endeavours to deceive the surgeon : they scarcely ever admit, until closely 
pressed, their exposure to infection, but seem to expect, that it is enough 
for the physician to see their complaint and undertake its treatment, in 
the dark as to its real nature. There is no end to the mischief done by 
these foolish courses, and by their reluctance to apply fur aid till they are 
forced to do so by the severity of their symptoms; evils, which lie at the 
door of those who take such barak and degrading views of the genital or- 
gans and their diseascs. 

The treatment of tertiary symptoms is very different from that of se- 
condaries. Here mercury, instead of doing good, would rather exasperate 
the disease, and still more enfeeble the patient ; for the specific syphilitie 
nature of the poison is now so much changed, that mercury has no longer 
power over it. Ricord’s grand remedy for tertiaries is the hydriodate of 
potash. Yoaime, which is the chief ingredient in this somponnds a 
very powerfal influence in removing, and checking chronic inflammat 
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and its effects in the tertiary symptoms are often marvellous. It is_ 

in the tertiary irfammation of the bones and periosteum cf the palate, 
nose, shin, skull, &c., of which I have spoken, in doses beginning with 
ten or twelve grains taken during the day, and mounting op to even 
one hundred and twenty grains in the twenty-four hours, if the disease 
do vot yield. At the same time, the constitution of the patient, which 
is generally mach shattered, must be supported by plain and nourishing 
diet, and braced by fresh air, and other necessary hygienic means, Uniet 
the influence of the hydriodate of potash, the putrid ulceration of the 
throat generally soon puts on a healthy character, and heals up; though 
the bones and other tissues which have been lost, can never be restored. 

For the indulent and painfal nodes on the shins and elsewhere, Ricord 
asee the following treatment. A blister shouldbe applied over them, 
and a}lowed to rise well. When this has been taken off, poultices, or 
lint stecped in a strong solution of opiam, and covered with oiled silk to 
prevent evaporation, should be applied. This treatment often acts like 
a charm with indolent nodes, though it is of course not applicable to 
the acute ones; the severe pain being allayed and the wearied sufferer 
dropping to sleep, even while the blister is rising. 

¢ water cure is said to be exceedingly powerful in tertiary syphilis, 
especially in cases where the con-titution is greatly broken down by the 
combined effects of the disease and the mercury used in its treatment; 
and where the hydriodate of potash fails or cannot be borne. ‘There are 
few diseases in which this treatment is said to have produced mure 
striking results. 

Tertiary symptoms, it has been said, are not hered tary, and cannot he 
commanicated by the mother tothe child inthe wumb, But secondaries 
may be #0 transmitted, and are a very frequent cause of abortion and 
still-born children, as well as of disease in those which are born alive. 
Sometimes the syphilitic spots are already apparent on the child at 
birth, but in general they do not appear till sume wecks after, when ao 
eruption of rosy patches or pimples comes ont, chiefly in a neighbour- 
hood of the genital organs and the anus, but also scattered over the 
body. They gradually assume that deep cupper-colour which is »o 
characteristic of syphilis. The unfortunate infant becomes pcovish and 
fretful, declines in health, and often dies. 








ee a nee come 


* Two very important doctrines with regard to syphilis have lately been brought 
forward, which invalidate several of the sta’ements made above. One of them, 
which was arrived at from the researches of MM. Ricord, Basscreau, Clerc, and 
others, in tint the diferent varieties of primary chancre—the hard, the soft, the 
ana iptoey and the gangrenous—do not arise from one and the same diseaso, but 

two distinel diseaves, which have hi:berto been confounded together. Acoord- 
Ing to this ductrine (which asema to me to have much the greater weight of evi- 
dence in ite favour) there sre two affections—the Aard, or indurated, and the 
cehancre—which differ from one another in thetr nature, sy:optoms, and origin, and 
of which the former alone !s realiy syphilie. «The radical difforence between them 
oe seen from the following description. In true syphilis, the uloer is hard ; 
R an incubation of three ur four weeks. that ia to say, it only ap three 
er four weeks after infection; it cannot be mude to abort by cauterisation, for 
we once it appears, it shows that the constitution is already infected ; it cannot 
be Fe-inorulated op the patient bimseif, or contracted again ata furnre period, f-¢ 
Sypuius, like amall-pua, or Wucesles, is a diseuse which vocum om) ence ln a lie 
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The above ie a short and imperfect sketch of thia terrible disease, st 
avhose very name humanity shudders. This is the pest, which, on ite 
first appearance in Europe some four or five centuries ago, having been 
introduced it is supposed from the new world, and before itg nature or 
treatment were known as they now are, is said by many authors to have 
almost decimated our race; spreading its ravages on every side, among the 
highest and the lowest 1anks of society. Monarchs have died of it; and 
its unhappy victims amoug the poorer clasacs, were not even permitted to 
rot in peace from the surface of the earth, but treated as the worst of 
criminals, and shunned as walking leprosies by their uncultivated and 
piiless tellow-beings. Are these barbarities at an end in our more ad- 
vanced age? Have we reversed the merciless verd.ct of our ancestors, and 
mriven to atone by every kindness ani assistance in our power to those, 
on whose fellow-sufferers of a former age, was pile 1 a load of contninely 
and shame, which blackens the sky, a lasting memorial of the inhumanity 
and moral obligaitv of men ? Do we pon. balm, instead of poison, 
into the wounds of the desolate and miserable ones, who become the 
prey of this ravager? whose genital organs are destroyed, whose con- 
stitutions are ruined, whose bones and hearts are full of aches and 
miserics innumerable, and from whose glazed eyes the lizht, life, and 
joy of the world have faded before their prime? — 

Alas! would that such were the case. Many a sufferer would almost 
be content to die, did he know that he had what every human heart 
yearns for, the infinite sympathy and reverence of bis fellow mortals; 
many a dull heart, sunk in apathy, or hardening into the sullenness of 
hatred, would waken ayvain to hope and love, if those of others were 
not coldly, aud oh ! how sinfully. shut against him. For the heart of 
the world is shut ayrainst all venereal disease. To the common ear, and 
even more, shall it be said? to those who seek to be called pure and 
morally elevated, they are a subject unknown and nearly unheard of; at 
least unheard of for any purposes of active sympathy, aid, or preven- 
tion—the only purposes for which the true physician's heart loves to 
speak or to think of disease or evil, whether moral or physical. They 
are regarded as a mystery, aud as a degrading eubject, into which the 
moralist, and still more the female mind, dreads to enter. 


time; it in always accompanicd by hardness and swelling of several neighbouring 
glands, which, however, do not suppurate; and it is always followed by secondary 
aymptoms, showing the goneral poisoning of the systom. In the other affection, the 
ulcer is -uft. it bas uo period of incubation, but begius te develop iteell immediaely 
after infection; it can be repeatedly re-inveulated on the patient himself, and 
eontracted wygain at a future time ; it aborts whenever it iscumpletely cauteriacd 5 
it te annetimes, but not alwaya, accompanied by the swelling of a netghbouring 
Bland, wuich suppurates like the ulcor itself; and it is mnerely a local affection, 
which never gives rise to secondary Srp. The other doctrine which bas 
lately been established with regard to syphilis, aud which is of extreme practical 
jm portance, is that secondary symptoms are infections. Thie was long denied by 
Ricord and others; but several expornments made on healthy persons, in one af 
which M. Ricurd bimsolf wok part, aloug with some other medical men in Paris, 
have proved conclusively that if tho matter from a secondary ulcer, or rvon the 


blood of a syphilitic patient, be invculated on a bealthy individual. it way ocows- 
wuuicate the diceane. 1878 : ve 
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Alas for mankind, when any such thing is helda mystery! Are the 
real joys and sorrows of humanity to be sacrificed to childish and morbid 
mysteries? Mystery and secrecy, born of ignorance and heartlessnest, 
are certain to corrupt any part of our nature, where they are allowed te 
abide. What can we dv in any matter of which we are ignorant! We 
are helpless, aidless, powerless to serve, powerless tu cumtort or advise. 
Ignorance and mystery can never possibly be right; they are invariably 
in themselves most destructive sins. How many thousands, how many 
millions of human beings have fallen and are now falling victims to the 
general mystery and ignorance surrounding the body, and above all the 
genital organs! Does nature, like spiritualism, make a mystery of these 
things ? ts she too delicate and moraliy pure, to meddle with them, to 
visit these organs with her rewards aud punishinents any more than 
other parts? Doves 2. sense of shame prevent a man or a woman trum 
agonising and dying of their diseases ; or will it comturt them, through 
lung years of misery, which they are ashamed to speak of to their felluws, 
or in their premavure, and, it may be, unpitied death, that a tinsel of 
mock delicacy adorns their shroud ? 

There are but two ways; either all men and women must learn te 
atudy the budy and all its laws, with the reverence and culm worship due 
to all nature's elements; or they must break these laws on every side, 
from ignorauce and unrighteous contempt of them, and anguish and die 
in consequence. He who studies and obeys them is a moral being ; he 
who does not, as neither men nor women do, except the professional few, 
in the present day, is an immoral being. Forsooth we will not speak or 
these diseases; but nature will, and in the groans from smitten thousands 
around us, in every country, we may hear her voice. 

There is probably no disease, which has so much corrupted and deterio- 
rated the human race as syphilis. Among the poor population, especially 
of the towns, it may almost be said, that there is not a single constitution 
untainted by it. If theindividual himself has not incurred it, some of 
bis ancestors have, and thereby transinitted to him a constitution more 
or less deteriorated. Among the richer classes almost the same might be 
said. It is not only the disease itself, but the fearful mercurial puison-« 
ing induced in its cure, which gives it so pernicious an influence on man- 
kind. Nothing deteriorates the human constitution more certainly than 
inercury ; it is one of the great causes of disease in our present socicty. 
There is uot one of us perhaps, whose constitution is no¢ impaired more 
or Jeas by the mercurial poisoning’of ourselves ar our forefathers. low 
great then should be our care to prevent a disease, which, like syphilis, is 
rendered twice as dangerous to the race by the remedies which are needed 
to counteract it! There is perhaps not one who reads this, whose con- 
stitution might not have been purer, and therefore whose whole nature of 
mind and body might not have been higher and nobler, had there been no 
syphilitic cr mercurial poison in the veins of man. For, inseparably linked 
together as are all mankind, the diseases of the parents descend through 
generations to the children, modified and transformed by time and cir- 
cumstance. 

Syphilis,which corrupts and lays low the strongest constitutions, whes 
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it gains root in therm, is one of the greatest sources, along with the mer- 
eury used for its cure, vf scrofula, insanity, and all other dieeases and 
Jebilities in their descendants. It is one of the grand fountain-heads of 
tiseases, miseries, evil moral and physical natures, and their resulting 
vices and crimes, by which our society suffers so much. Is this a subject 
for secrecy and mystery; one upon which we can be content to remain in 
wilful ignorance—nay even to make a virtue of it; one which our love for 
our kind, and interest in its welfare and progress, allow us to pass un- 
regarded? Shall wecontinue to permit this dreadful pestilence to spread 
Ws desolation, and poisun our cup of life, without taking any measures for 
its prevention’? or, if our hearts are not yet alive to the feeling of the 
uecessarily ipseparable connection of all mankind in good and eril, joy and 
sorrow, how do we know, who shall be the next to suffer? that the 
gext victim may not be ason, ora brother, or beloved friend? Alas! 
bow often are the hopes and the support of a family blighted, by the ruin 
of those nearest and dearest, by this remorssless disease! 

No class of human sufferers have been su sinned against, as the victims 
of venercal disease. Lesssympathy and interest in their fate has been 
felt by mankind in general, than in that of the greatest criminals, for 
the cure and prevention of whose moral diseases many truly noble en- 
deavours have been lately made, while the venereal diseases remain 
neglected and unregarded ; and yet wherein have their victims offended ? 
As I shall more fully endeavour to show hereafter, the commonly received 
eode of sexual morality is most erroneous, and erected in ignorance of, 
and opposition to, natural truth; the real natural duties of every human 
being (however social difficulties may interfere with the discharge of 
them) towards his reproductive organs, and the passions connected with 
them, consisting in their due and normal exercise, for which the social 
provision of marriage is quite inadequate. Nature lays one command on 
us, ‘Exercise all thy functions, else art thou an imperfect and sinful 
being,” Society lays another, ** Obey my institutions and my fashions of 
thought, however little thou or any of us may understand their natural 
truth or rectitude, or it will be the worse for thee.” Let men reflect, 
aud decide whose commandments are to be obeyed. 

When another and truer moral code, founded on the recogniton of 
our natural duties towards all parts of our being, has become established 
ainong mankind, all will feel the enormous injustice that has been shown 
to those who have suffered from venerca! diseases, and to the unhappy 
girls—the outcasts of society, who may be viewed as the unconscious 
murtyrs to the sexual difficulties, and whose cause and sufferings must 
lio so near to every generous heart. Long, long will it be, oh ye poor 
inarticulate ones! ere the dumb voice of your sorrows reach the cold ear 
of man, and still longer of your own sister, woman—whose estrangement 
from your side, aud the common duties of love and sympathy, is oue of 
she foulest blots ou our humanity; many a one of you shall yet perish, 
rot away in anguish with no friend near, with hardened hearts and lips 
defiant of the pitiless world; many a one of us, too, shall yo down with 
a degradation and misery to the grave, before society receive yox © 

her bosom, and shed the tear of sorrow and repentance over her 
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anhappy daughters. And you too, my fellow-men, woose life is marred, 
and whose intinite nature is agonised and distorted by this hateful dise 
ease, will you only bow your heads to the smiter, and suffer in silence 
Is such your duty either to yourselves or to others? Is this all the 
esson of luve or of knowledge, that experience has brought’? Will you 
uot rather use your utmost cndeavours to eradicate this evil; and thus 
to feel, and to show others, that you have nut suffered in vain * 

We have now come to the infinitely important subject of the preven- 
tion of this disease, 4 matter of as deep an interest for the huruan 
family, as almost anything which could be named. Itis a new subject, 
like the prevention uf almost all diseases. Man has scarcely yet at- 
tempted ur conceived even the possibility of regenerating the world by 
this means. But daily are we becoming more alive to its paramount 
ioportance; daily is the truth dawning upou us, that the budy of man 
is pot one whit inferior in majesty or in influence ou his destiny to his 
spirit. If he would be virtuous or happy, or deserve the name of a cul- 
tivated being, he must attend to the uns as much as to the other; he 
inust equally seck its ideal developement, and prevent its diseases. 

How then is disease to be prevented? As soon as the question was 
asked, and it is only a few years ago that it first was serivusly asked, it 
was seen that there was but one answer, viz., ** By mankind in general 
becoming acquainted with its nature and its causes, and so avoiding at.” 
A simple answer, and one which indecd seems self-evident, but invulving 
what a mighty change in man’s education and habits of thought: 

While we arc unacquainted with the nature or source of anything, wo 
have no power over it; but when its cause is known to us we have it 
under our control. Nuw there is no diseuse of which the cause is more 
palpable than syphilis; we see the fountain-head, whence all this tor- 
rent of poison his overflowed the world, and by sceing this we Lave the 
disease in our own power. There is probably uo disease, not eveu infec- 
tious fevers, uf which the cause is su definite and so completely distinct. 
It has but one specific source, and cannot by any possibility, that we 
are aware of, arise but by direct contagion. Other diseases have innu- 
merable roots ; if you destroy one, another springs up in its place; but 
bere we have the single solitary Upas tree, and if it were fairly uprooted, 
tne world would remain ever after, as far as we can see, free from its 
influence. Have we thought what a difference the freedom from any 
disease, however insignificant, would make in the destiny of our race? 
and if so how enormous a change would be effected by the extirpation of 
its deadliest fue; of that wuich M. Ricord calls * the most terrible cone 
tagion that ever threatened mankind?” Four conturies ago, some say, 
syphilis was unknown in Europe. Shall we never more seo these fortu- 
nate times ? is this accursed pest for ever tu prey on the vitals of us and 
our remotest posterity? tu puisuu fur ever the luves of the race, and 
wound us io the most tender part—sexual confidence and cndearments, 
turning our love and trust into suspicion and hatred ’ 

Until mankind make cumimon cause against it, there is no hope of its 
"radical extirpation ; none even of its powerful repression. Until it bas 

accome a well-known subject iv every wind, aid what youth's path of 
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ufe is mot darkened by its suadow ?) and has a deep intorest in tne heart 
of every man and woman, we are powerless against it; it will triumph. 
Bus when vur human family on such points is not divided aguinat 
itself; when the genital organs, their laws and their diseases are recog- 
nised with reverence by us all; when more universal sympathies, up- 
shaken by class or creed prejudices, have bound men closer together in 
mutual confidence; and abuve all, when love is no longer mercenarv 
that chronic discase under which it labours among us~—then may we 
hope that the total extirpation of vur fue is not far distant. 

1 will speak hereafter of the social means which have been taken in 
France to repress syphilis, and which contrast with the melancholy neg- 
rect which iu this country has so favoured its progress; and meanwhile 
‘ shall mention the measures which each individual who exposes bupsel: 
to it should adopt, for its prevention, as long as this disease and prosti- 
ution exist in our society. These are very similar to those already 
recommended fur the prevention of gunurrhea. Washiny the parts fre- 
quently with cold water or sume astringent, as the decuctiun uf uak. or 
cincbona bark, is a powerful preventive. Tt ts still more useful to beep 
the propuce habitually drawn back, and the glans lef uucoverud, which 
makes the mucous membrane tough and not easily abradel. It must be 
romembered, that abrasions are one of the chief causes which favour 
chancre, as it can eat its way but slowly, and often nut at all, through a 
rncous membrane or folli le. Abrasions should therefere be carefully 
avoided, and if any be present before a suspicivus conucction, it should 
not take place. A nirrow vagina favours abrasions buth of the male 
and fema'e organs. Beside: these general prophylactics. the individual 
should carefully wash cho parts immediately after coition, cither with 
wa.er, or with alkaline or chlorine washes, which have the property of 
destroying th. poison. tle should also make water, to prevent the occurs 
renee of chancre in the urethra, as well as gonorrliwa, Above all, he 
should be on the watch, after any suspicious intercourse, and destroy the 
disease by cauterization; which means, M. Ricord says, he has mvaribly 
found successtul during the first four or five days, if efficiently applied. 
lt should be mentioned that the nitrate of silver, unless used very early, is 
often not strong enough to destroy the poison, und only irritates che part. 
Therefore, in many cases, M. Ricord prefers the acid nitrate of mercury, 
which more powerful caustic seldom fails completly to burn vat the poi- 
soned part, and to leave a smple sore underneath 

But there is one safeguard wore powerful than all of these, and that is 
the sheath. Even where it is used, the parts should scll be well washed 
after coition, as it may nave been turn; and besides it does not protect 
the scrotum, the grvin, and other parts. on which the virus may be de- 
posited, and chuucre urise if there be any abrasion. With this invaluable 
instrument and these additional precautions, contayion, whether of 
syphilis or gonorrhosa, is rendered almost impossible; and well would it 
be for our race if its use were more universally spread in this age, when 
the genital orgaus are in so miserably corrupted a state. Nay, it is uot 
impossible that to this instrument humanity may in part be indebted fors 
the tote! eradicatiur of the syphilitic disease. Were we for instance & 
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suppose it poasivle, that all those who expose themselves to the slight. 
est risk of infection, should for three or at most six months (during 
which even in untreated cases the contagious properties would probably 
die out) to unite in the use of this instrument; and if the most jealous 
watch were put upon all the cases which might remain, and these be 
carefully prevented from spreading the disease, and cured as speedily as 
possible ; in short, were mankind earnestly and unitedly to enter into a 
war of extermination against syphilis, as has been done in the case 
of wild animals, or other noxious plagues, this terrible disease could be 
in a short time eradicated from the world, and become a thing of the 

The generations of man to the latest posterity would bless the age 
in which such a boon had beer conferred on humanity! 

But we are indeed far removed at present from the hope of such an 
achievement. The world treats with a sinful neglect all diseases, 
and most of all syphise. There are few united efforts, few noble aspira- 
tions, to shake off any of the physical evils which desolate our society ; 
and until a common cause be made against them, as against others, there 
is no hope of their eradication. Can physicians prevent disease? Can 
they keep men in health, or ennoble each individual's physical, and 
through it, his moral nature? No: in this matter, as in othors, eve 
individual must be self-governed, must depend chiefly on himself for his 
direction in life, for his elevation, or for his ruin. We have our united 
ee, endeavours, our united educational, peace, and other movements, 

ut where are our united efforts for physical regeneration P? —a mattel 
perbaps more important than any other at present, as none has been a 
much neglected. There are few or no such efforts, because man as ye 
knows, and cares little for his body, because mind and spirit rule his 
thoughts, and form his religion; but when we shall have a for wider 
and truer religion, and an equal reverence for all parts of our nature, 
then will these questions of the eradication of syphilis and other diseases, 
claim our most devoted attention. 


{Since the first edition of this work appeared, an interesting aud valuable troa 
tise on syphilis and its treatment has been published by Dr. Charles Drysdale. Ik 
this work—entitled “The Treatment of Syphilis and other Diseases withou! 
Mercury; being a collcction of evidence to prove that Mercury is a Cause o 

, not a Remedy "the author bas brought together a mass of evidence & 

show, firstly, that mercury ought not to be given in syphilis; that instead o 
being of use, it acts as an additional poison to the system, and does a great dea 
of mischief; and rere bs that eyphilis, when not interfered with by mercury 
bnt treated by rest, diet, local applications, baths, lodide of potasasiam and othe 
simple means, though {n many cases a most serious and obstinate disease, b 
general gots well, and Is less sequently attended with grave symptons than whe1 
mercury is employed. In proof of this the author gives the history of the non 
mercurial treatment of syphilis within the present century, and quotes largely 
from the works of Fergusson, Rose, Guthrie, John Thompson, Desruelles, Fricke 
Syme Hughes Bennett, Weeden Cooke and others, who have adopted this plan o 
treatment. He shows that the most extensive comparative experimente - 
amounting, sccording to Si. Desruelles, to upwards of three hundred thousan¢ 
published cases—have been made in civil and military hospitals besween thi 
simple and mercurial treatment, all of which, he holds, have demonstrated thi 
superiority of the former. Dr. Dryedale, however, has lately stated, in a pape 
read i" olbet aa ao a opie and that he mow, a merour! 
' wseful, especially for the prevention of tertiary symptoms. Recent researche 
aave shown that the tertiary syphilitic products, the eo called gummy tumour 
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"| wow proceed to speak of the sexual diseases of women, and of thx 
uliar morbid states to which the female constitution is liable, 
Until a few years ago, the subject of female disease was in many pai ts 
shrouded in the profoundest darkness. It is only since the invention 
of the speculum by Professor Recamier of Paris, who is, I believe, 
still alive, and the gradually spreading use of the digital and ocular 
means of examining the female sexual oigans, that these affections 
have become tolerably understood, and another ample page in the 
history of human suffering been opened to us. Thousands and 
millions of women have spent years of misery, have languished aud 
died, for the want of the aid, which knowledge of these affections 
could have afforded them. 

What is the reason, that so very extensive and important a class of 
diseases remained so long hidden from mankind? The one great 
reason is—the mysterious and unnatural manner io wuich the female 
sexual organs have been regarded. The Knowledge of the male 
sexual diseases has been, word still is, most unhappily impeded by the 
same cause; but in the case of woman it bas acted with tenfold force. 
If we attend to the history of the science of female disease, we will 
easily understand its very slow progress, The Greek and Latiu phy- 
siciaps, who had not these morbid feclings of sexual delicacy, had con- 
siderable knowledge of female disease. They used an instrument, 
which some say was similar to tie speculum, and have left us descrip. 
tions of ulceration of the womb, &. But after them, medical science 
fell into the hands, first of the Arabs, and next of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, who were for centuries the sole physicians. Both these 
elasses of men were restrained by their religious and moral opinions 
from investigating female disease; and thus the knowledge possessed 
by the Greeks fell agrees into abeyance. ** It does however seem 
most mervellous,” says Dr. Bennett, in his admirable work on Intlame 
mation of the Womb, ‘tbat the influence of shese former social condix 
tions sould still be felt in the medical profession, shouid still exercise 
an evident control over medical science in England. And yet, unless 
we admit that such is the case, how can we account for the existing 
etate of uteriue pathology, or explain the opprobrium, thrown till 


we sometimes formed in interna! organs, such as the brain, lungs, or liver, and 
hat several lamentable and fatal cases of epilepsy, paralysis, consumption, &c., 
ire due to this cause. It ts in order to prevent these and other tertiary accidents, 
which eonstitute the great danger of syphilis, that Dr. Drysdale now thinks 
mercury ef service. Still, the facts given in his work and the opinions of so man 
liati ys —_ show how much may be eaid in favour of the non-me. 
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within the last few years, by the governing bodies of our leading 
medical corporations, ou those who devote their attention to mid- 
wifery, and the diseases of femules?’ In the standard work on female 
disease, by Sir Charles Clarke, pw lished in 1831, ulceration of the 
mouth of the womb, on: cf the commonest female diseases, is not even 
alluded to; which shows how very great was the ignorance of these 
diseases before the introduction of the speculum. 

This invaluable instrament constitutes au era in medical sctence, 
and in the history of our race. It has been as great a boon to man 
kind as the stethoscoy. It has cleared up innumerable obscurities, 
and been the means of viving health and happiness to thousands 
Happy would 3t oe for medicine and for mankind, if we could say (has 
its benefits have been fnily reaped ; and that the false sexual delicacy, 
which has for ages shut the dour of medical aid against suffering 
Woman, is a thing of the past, 

But such is very far from beiog the truth. Although the world in 
ether matters has made such advances in enlightenment, still in toe 
depths of the dark azes in all things pertaiaing to sexual feelings, 
The sexual organs, especially of woman, are still regarded with the 
old Hebrew feelings of mystery and shame, as il they differed from the 
rest of our humanity ; and as if it Were either our duty or our safety 
to permit their nature and their laws, their health and their disease, 
to remain hidden from us. Ido not know any class of idvas, which 
produce more unhappiness or more disease at the present duy, than 
these. Instead of the sexual organs and sexual appetites being studied 
and reasoned upon, in a natural and open manner, exactly as any 
other organs and functions of our frame, the subject is regarded as 
one which must be avoided and kept secret. The consequence is, that 
the grossest ignorance prevails upon it; that the physical and moral 
ideas entertained with regard to it are a tissue of errors; that sexual 
diseases and morbid sexual feelings are excessively prevalent, and 
that the knowledge and eradication of these diseases is very greatly 
impeded. 

There is no physician, who is conversant with female diseases, who 
does not deplore the false delicacy so constantly found in woman 
when suffering from any sexual disease. Dr. Ashwell and Dr. Ben- 
aett freguentiy complain of this, saying that the repugnance of women 
to have recourse to the necessary examinations, or to communicate 
any information with regard to thar symptoms spontaneously, is a 
constant cause of delayed and errunevus treatinent. It may be said, 
that nothing more retards the knuwledge, the prevention, and the cure, 
of femate diseases, than this false delicacy. When a woman becomes 
affected witb a genital complaint, papecially if she be a Virfin, or une 
married, she shrinks from informing a medical man; and thus the 
irrevocable infancy of the disease, when it is always so much more 
tractable, passes away. When she does at lust coll in assistance, In- 
stead of openly informing the physician of her symptoms. as she 
would do in any other affection, she tells nothing spontancouaty, but 
leaves it to him to elicit the necessary information piecemeal ; which 
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of conrse ia very frequently the source of the most lamentable 

Again, in vas: multitudes of cases, where the disorder is considered 
not to ba of a serious nature, medical aid is not sought at all, but the 
woman continues to bear her ills in silence, ax long as they are at all 
endurable. In this way lencorrhaa, menorrhagia, dysmnenorrbaea, &c 
are often-borne for years, and cause an immensity of suffering, often 
preaking down the health irretrievably. This fal-e delicacy 18 not 
confined to the diseases of the sexual organs; piles, constipation, diurre 
hea, &e., and inorbid states of the urinary organs are also disclosed 
by the patient with great reluctance, and often negh-et-d for years, 
frou motives of false delicacy. 

Disease, with our present scanty knowledge cf therapeutics, is alas! 
dificult enoush to treat, when every wivantage is given to the medi- 
eal man; bui when de alacrify is shown in aoticipating it, when the 
pationt by reluctance and reticence rather perplexes than abds the 
diagnost-, ind when the ineans of investigation and Creatinent are re- 
seived with repucmaince, rather than with the auxieus co-operation we 
should expect from ber, whose interests are ehietly at stake, the task 
becuines arduous and unsatisfactory indeed, ‘There is uo satety for 
woman, till these inerbid feelings of sexual dehicacy have been 
thoroughly erwheated, and till the sexual organs and their diseases are 
regarded inexactly the suing rational light, as anv other part of our 
trames; til a haowledyve and reverenee for these orzans bave been 
substituted for the present ignorance, mystery, aud childish and de- 
grading feelings of shame; til! uneir states of health and disease be so 
generally understood throughout society, that on the one hand, dis- 
ease will be prevented, and un the other, when it: does it occur, that it 
will be met, as promptly, as openly, and us earnestly, us disease of 
any other bodily organ. 

The invin cause of all diseases ig the general ignorance regarding 
them, which prevails throughoat all but the medical part of society ; 
and the fir. t necessary step to their prevention, is to remove that iznoe 
rance and to bring the subject into the clear light of day. ‘There is no 
part of our nature, which has been so peculiarly enveloped in mystery 
as the sexual part; there is none about which there is such general 
ignorance, and in consequence so much ditease and misery ; and there 
is uone in which more requires to be done, to remove these obstacles to 
human welfure. The mystery attaching to the sexual organs, has, as 
it were, overshadowed the whole body. This lies at the root of tbe 
neglect of the study of anatomy, and consequently of the other physi- 
eal sciences ; which, without human anatomy and physiology, theiz 
reystone, will never be really interesting to man. There are few ques- 
tions more vearly affecting our happiness, than to investigate the 
euuses of the exceptional manner, in which the sexual organs are 
viewed, and the origin of the peculiar feelings of mystery and shame 
attaching to them, particularly in woman; for these are the cmef 
causes of the pervading ignorance on the subject, and the vast axa. 
mutstion of sexual disease and misery. 

The Greeks und Romana knew little of these feelings, and it may”be 
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said that they have Leen introduced and fostered amongst us, chiefly Le 
connection with the spiritual views of the Christian and ancient 
Hebrew faith. There is nothing which more particularly character- 
wed the ancient Hebrews, than this sexual mystery and shame, and 
also the excessive harshness with which a breach of their moral code 
was punished. , 

Of the intensity of these morbid feelings the following instances may 
be given as illustrations. It is recorded that Noah cursed Ham and 
Canaan for having seen him naked. A woman aftcr her confinement 
was to be considered unclean for a week, if the child was a boy; if a 
girl, for two weeks; then she was to continue in the blood of her puri- 
fying thirty-three days for a boy, sixty-six for a girl, (as if there were 
wome peculiar pollution in the female sex), being forbidden during that 
time to touch any hallowed thing, or come into the sanctuary ; and 
then she should make a sacrifice, to be offered by the priests for her as 
an atonement, and then she should be cleansed. If any man’s seed 
of copulation should vo out of him, he should bathe and be unclean 
till evening. Every garment and skin, whereon this seed was, should 
be washed and be unciean till evening. Also the woman with whom 
a man had lain, should bathe, end be unclean till evening. A men- 
struating woman was put apart for seven days, during which she and 
everything she touched were considered unclean, and then she bad to 
make a sacrifice of atonement. 

As ivstances of the extreme barshness of their judgments in sexual 
matters, the following may be given. Tne sons of Jacob treacherously 
slew Shechem, and all the males in his city, which they sacked, be- 
cause he bad lain with their sister, Dinah. The Lord is said to have 
slain Onan, for spilling the seed, before going in to his brother's wife. 
not wishing to buve a child by her. Tamar, the daughter-in-law of 
Judah, disguised herself as a harlot, and was lain with by Judah; whe 
afterwards in his character of judge, ordered her to be burnt for thus 
playing the whore. According to the laws of Moses, the daughter of 
& priest wag to be burnt alive, if guilty of prostitution. Both parties 
in adultery were to be put to death. Ifa man lay with a menstrua- 
ting woman, and uncovered her nakedness, both were to be pat te 
death. Ifa man took a wife'and found that she was not a virgin, she 
was to be stoned to death for playing the whore. The unnatural 
practice of circumcision, wantonly inflicted on helpless infants, still 
exists among the Jews, as a symbol of their sexual code and the feel. 
lugs which gave rise to it. 

These awful cruelties, the very thought of which fills us with borror, 
are, as far as I am aware, the most remarkable proofs of sexugl bar- 
barism recorded in history. They illustrate the manners of ® people, 
great indecd, but semi-savage, which, so far from being to us 0 model 
for imitation, should be a solemn warning for avoidance. And yet 
they are the real source of our present views on sexual anbjects; and 
thas have caused an incaiculable deal of misery to our race, and espe- 

-maily to the female sex. Provably of all the dangerous modes of 
feeling and action. which have been pervetuated hy the Bible. none 
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sas bad av blighting an influence on the happiness of mankind. Mansy 
of these barsh views have been partly mitigated by time ; and it is chiefly 
in the case of self-abuse or Onanism, (which superstitious term, in- 
tended to inspire a mysterious horror, should be totally discarded), 
and also in the breach of the moral code by woman, that their spirit, 
at least, has been kept up. 

If we analyse these views both in the Hebrews and in ourselves, wa 
will find that their merciless character depends essentially on the 
mystery and shame attaching to the genital organs; which feelings are 
80 opposed to a true physical religion. Sexual disgust, the product of 
these morbid feeling, enters as a peculiar element into all our judg- 
ments on sexual matters, blinding us as it were, and depriving us of 
the charity and moderation we may posgesa on other subjects. It thaa 
doubles the misery of all sexuai sumerers, who have to endure, net 
only the natural burden of their diseases, but also the unnatural dig. 
gust attaching to them. But let us not suppose that it is these unfors 
tunutes alone, who saffer from this morbid feeling; it is constantly 
mingling itself in all the relations between the sexes, causing impo- 
fence, perverted sentiments, and uiminished enjoyment both in married 
and unmarried life. It infuses a peculiar bitterness into the jealousy 
of the pleasures of others, which is no where so keen as in sexual mag. 
ters; and there is probably no feeling, not even religious intolerance, 
which has made men take such contemptuous and abhorrent views ob 
their fellow-creatures, Verily the generative organs have been amply 
avenged for the neglect and irreverence with which they have been 
treated . 

Almost all those, whe have vecn imbued with the Christian beliefs, 
have given a great superiority to what they have termed the spiritual 
part of our being, over the anima, : meaning thereby chicily the sex- 
tal appetites, and enjoyments. fhe latter they bave studiously 
endeavoured to degrade and disparage, and they have always striven 
to exalt what they call the moral and intellectual over the sexual en- 
joyments of man. They have ever endenvoured to check in themselves 
the sexual appetites, and to fiud their happiness in su-calted higher 
aims. It was theze feclings which gave rise to the celibacy of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, (who, as we have seen, were unfurtunately for 
woman, 60 long the guardians of *4e healing art,) and to the system of 
monks and nuns, who made it their grand merit to mortify the fleah 
by denying their sexual appetites. 

The monasteries and nunneries have indeed passed away in some 
countries; but the ideas which gave Lirth to them have by no means 
passed away. They flourish nearly as much as ever amongst us, 
though we have not the flagrant solecism uf such public institutions 
The pernicious idea of the mortification of the flesh still rules among 
bs in fact, if not in express word, One of the main christian beliefs is, 
that it is a great merit to crucify the bodily lusts, and to exercise great 
self-denial in the gratification of the natural sexual impulses. The 
moral and intellectual parts of sexual love are elevated ai the expe 
of the physical, whieh is viewed in a degrading light: and this 
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vea ap >Yreal and unnatural charucter to our society, for the passion, 

deprive of its natural physical basis, (which is as beautiful and as 
much wo: thy of admiration as the moral part) is totally incomplete, 
and works rather for evil than for good. 

Chastity is considered one of the greatesc of all virtues in woman, 
and in wan too, though in his case it is practically less regarded. We 
have no longer voluntary nuns, but of involuntary ones there are 
myriads; far more in reality than ever existed in any Roman Catholic 
country. Millions of women pass a great part of their sexual lives, 
and immense numbers pass the whole, in total cexual abstinence, 
without any of the enjoyments of sexual pleasures, or the bappiness of 
a mother’s affections. For all this incredible self-denial, which causes 
mere anguish and disease than any mind can conceive, they have for 
their reward the barren praise of chastity. But if weexamine carnestl7 
aud without prejudice the real nature of this quality, which is so bighly 
prized, we shall discover in it a totally different meaning. 

Chastity, or complete sexual abstinence, so far (rom being a virtne, 
is invariably a great natural sin. We are shortesighted beimys, full 
of errors and false theories, but nature is absolutely unerring, and it 
is only by consulting her, that we can gain a true Knowledge ol our 
virtues and vices. If we attend to nature, we shall find that all our 
organs are subject to the same Jaw of health; the great law of norinal 
and sufficient exercise. There is no urgan in our body, nor any faculty 
in our mind, which to be healthy, (or in other words, virtuous,) dover 
not require its due share of appropriate exercise. The sexual organs 
are subject to this law exactly as all others; and, whatever theories 
we form about them, nature invariably rewards or punishes them, 
according as the conditions of their health are observed. Ske cares not 
for our moral code; marriage has nothing sacred in her eyes; with or 
without marriage, she gives her seal of approbation tu the sexually 
virtuous man or woman ina healthy and vigorous state of the sexual 
organs and appetites, while she puuishes the erriug by physical and 
moral sufferings. 

It is strange to observe, and can only be accounted for by the intense 
nature of the sexual prejudices, that the law of healthy exercise, which 
every physiologist knows to apply equally to every organ, and which 
has been setulously applied to every other organ, has never been ine 
sisted on in the case of the genital organs. Hydropathy, whose fun 
damental principle is the scientific application of appropriate exercis# 
end stimulus to the various bodily organs, and which has, by these 
great natural means, had such wonderfully beneficial results, dares m9 
apply this great principle to the sexual organs; and is, consequently, 
of little power in true sexual diseases. The only man, who has had 
the courage and the wisdom to insist on the application of the law of 
exercise to genital disease, is M. Lallemand in the case of spermatorr- 
hea. Although his conclusive reasoning aud experience on this sub- 
ject were met witt: a torrent of obloquy in this country, and still are 
weglected by the mujority uf physicians, yet they are irresistibly gaine 
ing g~vand ; and it ie xgw comparatively «awimun among our mast 
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skilful medical men to recommend sexual intercourse to young men 
suffering from genital debility. 

But for suffering woman no one has yet raised his voice, no one has 
applied to her case the only true and scientific remedy ; that remed 
which is the keystone of fomsle therapeutics, and witbout which 
treatment or prevention of female disease is 4 vinity and a delusion. 
The great mass of female sexual diseases, even more than thuse of men, 
arise from sexual enfeeblement, consequent on the want of a healthy 
and sufficient exercise for this important part of the system. From the 
want of this, the green sickness, menstrual irregularities, hysterical 
affections without number, proceed; and it is utter vanity to expect to 
cure, and still more to prevent these miserable diseases, without going 
to the rout of the matter. It is a certain and indubitable fact, that 
unless we can supply to the female organs their proper natural stimu- 
lus, and a healthy and natural amount of exercise, female disease will 
spring up on every side around us, and all other medical appliances 
will be powerless avainst the hydra. 

] would entreat the reader not to prejudge this most important 
question, nor to allow hia mind to be diverted from a calm and earnest 
investigation of the real facta of the matter, by the vehemence of sex- 
ual prejudices, which all af us know are so very violent in this country. 
Let hom survey the state of the sexual world; let him think of the 
fearful amount of prostitution, of venereal and genital disease; of 
the impenetrable ignorance brooding over the subject, and the tide of 
headlong and irrational feelings, which are connected with sexual 
topics, and he will acknowled.e that surely there must be some grand 
error somewhere, to account for se much misery. Love, indeed, in- 
stead of being one of the sweetest b'+ssinys of life, seems rather to be 
a curse, to such innumerable evils and .siseries does it give rise. Let 
him now review our code of sexual morality, and try it by the grand 
touchstone of nature; he will find it a chaos of theories, on which no 
two nations are agreed, and in which natu e has been almost wholly 
left out of sight, and authority and blind prejudices allowed to take 
her place. Physical as well as mental health has been dis: garded in 
framing these codes, and 1 he open his eyes to their working, he will 
see the ground strewn with sexual victims. It is absolutely certain, 
that nature meant the sexual organs in either sex to have a due 
amount of exercise, from the time of their maturity till their decline ; 
and no one who knows anything of the bodily laws, can doubt, that 
every departure from the course she points out, is a natural sin; and 
she shows this herself by the punishments she inflicts. She forms no 
organ thut she does not intend to be exercised; rouses no desires 
merely to torment by their self-denial. It is not by shutting our eyes 
to these facts, that we can hope to progress either in knowledge or in 
virtue, 

I know the great natural difficulties which lie in the way of the 
sufficient exercise of the sexual organs in each individual, and shall 

k of these hereafter, and examine how far they are insurmount, 
le. But whether or not it is possible to attain this desirable result, 
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we must recognise, that the diseases, which arise from sexual abst. 
nenoe, are always a proof of a sin against nature, even though from 
eocial considerations it be impossible to avoid them. The principle of 
population, as Mr. Malthus has so admirably pointed out, is the true 
difficulty, which stands in the way of the sufficient exercise of the sex- 
ual organs in each individual; and it is upon this natural foundation 
that all the false reasoning on chastity, self-denial, and self-mortifica - 
tion is really supported. I shall speak hereafter of the beat way of 
meeting this difficulty ; and meanwhile proceed to give a desoriptios 
of the chief ferms of female sexual disease, 
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Tas disease 1s a very coramon one, and cherefore of great importance, 
{t is generally found in young girls avout, and shortly after puberty, 
but it may occur at any age during the continuance of menstruation, 
and is not untrequenutly found in inarried women who have becn exhaust- 
ed by various causes, such as miscarriuges, over-lactation &c. It 
very rarcly, if ever, occurs before puberty, or after menstrual decline. 
It seems thercfore, evidently to be connected with the sexual system ; 
and it is a disease peculiar to wuen, for aluhough pallor and debility 
occur in man, yet genuime chlorosis does nut. 

The symptoms of the disease are as follows. A young girl, who has 
perhaps been always rather delicate, approaches the period of puberty. At 
this time, instead of an increase in the strength and vigor of the frame, 
coincident with the natural developement of the sexual urpans, her health 

ts worse, she becumes more dulicate, and does not pass on to woman- 
Pood. The sexual system docs not develope itself, or but imperfectly ; 
and menstruation, which must be preceded by this sexual developement, 
is either absent, or scanty and pale. The disease also very frequently 
arises after puberty and menstruation have been estabished, from 
causes which weaken the general health, and especially from such, as in- 
terfero with the sexual functions, or disappoint the sexual desires. The 
patient becomes very pale and sickly, and from this deadly paleness the 
disease may generally be at once recoguised. She loses her appetite, her 
strength declines, and slight exercise produces fatigue, palpitation of the 
heart, and breathlessness ; her stomach becomes disordered, her digestion 
difficult, and her bowels are generally constipated. Her spirits flag, she 
becomes listless, and prone to melancholy and solitude. Ifthe disease be 
allowed to advance, the symptoms ali become aggravated. The stomach 
is greatly disordered, there is Hatulence and Deaetharn & frequently 
total want of appetite, and at other times a craving for unwholesome food, 
such as green fruit, or sometimes even chalk or slate-pencils. The tongue 
is pasty and white, and the breath foul. The pallor becomes deeper, 
the face is deadly white, with often a kind of dirty greenish-yellow hue, 
(whenee the name of the disease). The lips and gums are pale and blood- 
less. Headaches of fearful intensity are very frequent, with the pain, 
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or a feeling cf weight and pressure, often confined to the -op of the head. 
There is impairment of all the senses; sight and hearing are weakened. 
The mental powers are greatly impaired; memory and concentrative- 
ness fade, while an impotent listlessness and apathy overpower the 
mind or the patient resigns herself to despair. Hysterical symptoms 
also generally occur. : 

In short, there is not a function or faculty of the body or mind, which ~ 
is not more or less interfered with ; all of them become enfeebled. ‘The 
reason of this is, that the blood itself, which nourishes all these orzxns, 
is impoverished. Chloroais essentially consists in a watery state of the 
blood. That fluid is found in this disease to have lost a great part of 
its sclid constituents: the clot is very small and dark-coloured when it 
separates, on standing, from the serous or watery part. It is this watery 
state of the blood, which causcs the deadly pallor, the great debility, the 
arrest of the catamenial and fwea! secretions, and the failure of the 
bodily and mental powers. If we listen with the stethovcope over the 
heart or one of the large veins, a morbid rushing noise is heard, mada 
by the watery blood in passing alony the vessels. The serous part of the 
blood, when the disease is far advanced, often exudes through the vessels, 
and causes dropsy of the legs, cyelids, or other parts. 

In different cases different organs are most interfered with. Thus ‘n 
one case the prominent symptoms may be connected with the head and 
nervous system, such as intense beadaches, and neuralgic or paralytic 
affections of various parts of the body. In another, the digestion may 
be chiefly disordered; while in another, the chest may be the principal 
part to suffer. It is in this last case, thut there isthe greatest danger ; 
for a fatal issue does not frequently attend on chlorosis, uuless from con- 
sumption. Unless there be a scrofuluus taint in the constitution, 
whether hereditary or not, chlorosis does not generally tend towards 
consumption, nor indeed to the establishment of any organic disease, 
although the derangements of the nervous, digestive, circulatory, and other 
systems are often so very violent. But when a girl of a consumptive 
family becomes chlorotic, symptoms of consumption are very apt to attend, 
and unless prompt and efficient remedies be used, fatal organic disease 
will very probably be established. In such a case the pulse is generally 
rapid, there is a short naciing cough, with pam in the chest, and there 
may be night-sweats, with the other symptoms of incipient consumption. 

Let us now cxamine,what are the causes ofchlorosis. They consist in 
ali those general infuences which weaken the young girl; and more 
especially in those which weaken or prevent the developement of the 
sexual system. 

The education of young girls is exceedingly erroneous. In our board. 
mg schools, and other places of female instruction, very little attention is 

to the developement of the bodily powers. Stiff and false ideas of 
what is proper for young ladies prevail, vigorous and exhilarating sporte 
and games are discountenanced, and exercise is limited to a formal walk. 
There is a much greater want of physical religion in the training of 
ywang women, than cven of men. Bodily strength, physical courage 
aod activity, are nut regarded at all as female excellences, indeed thep 
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are rather looked upon as unfeminine; and gentleness, quietness, anc 
an amiable amount of timidity are rather cherished—qualities which 
flatter the pride of man, in his mistaken character of protector of the 
weaker sex. 

But there is no such natural distinction between man and woman. In 
woman, exactly as in man, superior bodily strength, physical daring, 
and nervous power, are indispensably requisite to form a fine char- 
acter ; and these are only to be obtained by strengthening the frame, and 
by training the nervous system to a healthy and elevated vigour. It is 
not true, that the masculine and feminine virtues are frequently in con- 
trast with each other. The two natures are built on the same original 
model, and in the main, they are alike in their laws. The great law of 
exercise uf every part applies equally to both sexes ; and in woman, as in 
man, physical strength is more virtuous than weakness; courage than 
timidity ; nervous power, than nervous devility, and it is a sign of an 
effeminate and unnatural theory of life that these truths are not deeply 
felt by all of us. In all the physical virtues, which are just as important 
as the moral ones, woman is dreadfully deficient. Her education, and the 
erroneous views prevailing as to what is admirable or beautiful in the 
female character, bring her up weak in body and mind: her strength is 
not developed by sports and proper exercises, and she is feeble and deu- 
cate; her courage is not brought out by cultivation, but on the contrary 
repressed, from the mischievous idca that timidity is rather ainiable in a 
woman, and therefore she becomes nervous and hysterical. Her mind 
also is left feeble by the exclusion of the solid parts of knowledge from 
her studies, as being unfitted for her narrow sphere in life. Again, the 
crippiing idea of chastity and female decorum binds her like an invisible 
chain, whercver she moves, and prevents her from daring to think, feel, 
or act, frvely and impuisively. She must not do this, she must not 
study that; she has nothing to do wit a knowiedge of her own trame 
or its laws; she may not read the works, nor acquire the knowledge 
that is open to men; slie must not sport nor play boisterously, nor ge 
vut unattended, nor in the evening walk alone in the streets, nor travel 
aluue, nor make use of the thousand and one privileges, which are open to 
the mure fortunate sex. 

lf we examine iuto th? origin and meaning of these singular ideas with 
royard to womun,we shall find that they are based upon uo natural dis- 
tinction between the two sexes, but upen the erroneous views of man, and 
especially upon the mistaken idcas as to the virtue of female chastuy. It 
is to guard this supposed virtue, that all the restrictions on female liberty 
and female developement iu body and mind have arisen In all ages 
and in all countries the treatment of woman has been ery irrational. 
We know how very oppressive it is at the present day in China and 
Turkey; but even among ourselves, the liberty and privileges of women 
arevery far behind what is just and natural. 

Their erroneous education leads to infinite forms of misery, debility, 
and disease. ‘ Were our present system of female education altered, 
says Dr. Ashwell, in his admirable and standard work on Female Di 
chlorosis and the allied affections would be rare, instead of as at present 
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exceedingly com on diseases.” By the cramping and enfeebling training, 
the girl receives inearly youth, she grows up 80 delicate, that her con- 
stitution is quite unable to rouse to life, and to give adequate vital energy 
to the new set of organs at the age of puberty. The girl is not strong 
enough to afford to lose three or four ounces of blood every month, nor 
has she, therefore, such superabundant vital powers as to be able to re- 
produce her specics; for which privilege, nature demands a certain 
amount of vigour. This delay in the evolution of the sexual organs at 
puberty reacts upon the blood; which, from the want of the new 
nervous influences the frame should receive at that time of life, becomes 
impoverished, and so the series of miscrable chlorotic symptoms is set 


up. 

Pat chlorosis may he caused by more peculiarly sexual influences. 
Masturbation is said to be a very frequent cause of it, and although this 
is a subject, which has not been at all sufficiently investigated, in con- 
sequonce of the difficulties thrown in the way by the sexual delicacy, both 
of medical men and their patients, there is little doubt that these un- 
fortunate practises are just as common among young women, ag young 
men. It is no wonder that patients are unwilling to speak of these 
errors; the world, in the spirit of ancient Judaism, looks with such 
harshness on any sexual fault, that the poor young sufferer would rather 
bear anything than discloseit. But in reality, society is itself to blame 
for all such errors as unnatural sexual indulgences, in either sex. Until 
we can supply to the violent sexual passions of youth a proper and 
natural gratification, we may be absolutely certain, that an unnatural 
one will be very frequently resorted to. Instead of the healthy and happy 
state of sexual feeling, which a proper amount of the natura. sexual in- 
tercourse can alone produce, the two sexes in youth are kept at arm's 
leagth ; no intimacies are allowed between them, nor any healthy outlet 
for the violent and novel sexual impulses. Sexual shame and embarras- 
ment therefore come in to cloud and agitate the mind; and morbid 
tastes take the place ci the healthy ones, and Jead to unnatural in- 
dulgences. 

Chlorosis is often brought on after the establishment of puberty, by 
ungratified sexuul longings, independently of masturbation. These long- 
ings are generally connected with some Icve affair, in which there has 
been disappointment or delay. ‘he pour young girl’s whole being is 
absorbed in the one passion, and she pines away, ref'.sing consolation 
from her well-meaning, but ignorant friends. It is in vain, that 
they seek to divert her by tenderness or varied amusements; it is love, 
not friendship, that the mind seeks at that age, and without which it 
knows neither rest nor peace. There is no class of human griefs, which 
has been to me a preater cause of sadness, than those endured by the 
young unmarried females amongst us. Pecople in general have no ides 
of the immense numbers of women who pass a single life in this count 
According to the classified returns of the population, made lately, ale 
though the number of young men and young women, between the years 
ef fifteen and thirty-five, is in the country nearly equal, in the towns of 
Edgland, there are 230,912 more wonjen than men. In London alone, 
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there are 72,312 more women. In Scotland the case is taesame. In 
Edinburgh there are 15,556 more women than men; a ely proportion, 
than in any other town inthe kingdom. When we think of this, and 
eousider moreover the great number of men who do not marry, but either 
‘ive in sexual abstinence, or content themselves with the society of girls 
of the town ; and the very large proportiun of either sex, who are unable 
to marry till late in life, from inability to support a family ; we will be 
able to form some slight conception of the misery endured by the fema'e 
sek, from ungratified sexual desires, want of love, and all the joys of a 
family. How often alas! do we see young blooming girls, full of life 
and hope, entering on their womanhood, and year after year passing over 
them without any outlet for the strongest passions and affections of 
their nature! Their beautiful natural gaiety and enjoyment of life scon 
droop, they become uneasy, discontented, unnatural; the bloom fades 
from their cheeks, and the laugh from their lips; fretfulness and capri- 
ciousness succeed to the buoyant sunny disposition; and hysteria, and 
the gloomy train of sexual diseases, chlorosis, amenorrhow, or dysmen- 
orrhaa, claim them as their prey. 

Why do we shut our eyes to these ings or steel our hearts to suck 
realities? Is there one among us, who does not know from experience 
the universal strength of the sexual passions, and the tortures attendant 
on their constant and systematic denial? Who can bear to sec their 
lifo passing away, uncheered by the sweetest of human pleasures ; to sce 
their fellows around them enjoying advantages and blessings, of which 
they are deprived, without a fecling of deep-seated discontent, envy, jea- 
lousy, and despair, rankling in their breast? On woman too it is especially 
hard, for she is, from our unfortunate social arrangements, far more 
wholly dependent on love than man. There are many other pleasures 
epen to man, from which woman, and especially unmarried woman, who 
has so little liberty, is debarred. Truly of all the slow and wasting tor- 
tures, that ever were cndured by humanity, there is scarcely any more 
painful to contemplate, than those endured by myriads of women, who 

ass their lives amongst us. The halo passes from their lives, the short- 
ived dream of romance and poetic love fades into the dull reality of a 
monotonous and unfulfilled existence, and the iron eats into their soul. 

Chiorosis occurs sometimes also in married women, who have been 
exhausted by too frequent child-bearing or by long4tontinued white er san- 
guineous discharges. In short, any wasting or exhausting cause, cspe- 
cially those which affect the sexual system, physically or morally, tends 
to produce it. Amenorrhea, when protracted, very frequently induces 
chlorosis. 

I shall now proceed to the treatment of this affection. The great 
principle on which this must be based, is to brace and elevate the consti- 
tution, and to render the blood richer. If we can effect this, the whole 
train of disordered symptoms will disappear, the skin will regain its hue, 
the mind its tone and buoyancy, and puberty and menstruation will be 

_ thoroughly established. The girl should be sent into the country, should 
be out constantly in the open air, and should take as much exercise as | 
san he horne without fatigue. She should also take one or two cold of 
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slightly tepid baths daily in the hydropathic manncr, epplying the 
cold water for a very short time, and afterwards strong friction, and 
taking a walk before and after the bath, to ensure sufficient reaction. 
She should keep regular hours, and live upop a nutritious and whole- 
some diet, avoiding slops. 

The medicine which is chiefly relied upon in this disease is iron, the 
effect of which in euriching the blood, and invigorating the frame, is often so 
marked, that some have considered it a specific in chlorosis. It is often 
beneficial when given along with the natural means, as pure air, exerc 
&c.; but it frequently fails, and often cannot be borne by the constitution, 
causing flushing and headache. Irun may be used either by repairing 
to a chalybeate spring, which is the best mode, or by piving it in medici- 
nal doses. One or even two grains of the sulphate of iron may be given 
thrice aday. But the iron will probably do harm rather than good, if 
the digestive functions be not first improved, and the system prepared 
for is. In order to do this, a course of mild purgatives, such as rhubarb 
or aloes, is greatly recommended by Dr. Ashwell. But it would be better 
if the bowels could be regulated, and the digestion reinvigorated by more 
natural means, such as country air, exercise, bathing, and the other ad- 
inirable hygienic means so beneficially applied by the hydropathic 
treatment. A course of aperient medicine certainly does great good in 
some cases, but it is always an uncertain remedy, of a lowering nature, 
and is very liable to be abused. In fact, there is an immense deal of 
harm done in chlorotic affections by these means, for there is a popular 
oe ee in favour of ‘‘a good active purgation.” When the digestion 

as become better, the appetite improved, and the tongue cleaner, then 
the iron should be given. 

But a remedy far more essentially important in the great majority of 
chlorotic cases, than any medicinal means, is one that obtains at most 
but a slight and passing allusion in medical works. It is sexual inter- 
course, the direct and healthy exercise of that part of the system whose 
enfeeblement or disorder is so frequently at the rout of tbe general 
disease. Andral, the great French physician, says, ‘all lowering 
remedies do harm in chlorosis; but it frequently happens that by stimu- 
lating the nervous systein by the physical and moral -emotions of 
matrimony, the anaemia (or bluodicssness) is removed, and the whole train 
of diseasyd actions vantshes.” Dr. Ashwell says, ‘* Marriage is frequently 
curative $f chlorosis; but as its prospect is in general far distant, and 
besides as it is scarcely a proper subject for the medical man’s dis- 
cussion, it calls only for a passing allusion.” 

But it is assuredly the part of the true physician to seek in every cis 
the safest and most energetic means for the recovery of his patient, asd 
to make that known, whatever social obstacles may stand in the way of 
ite adoption. Had M. Lallemand thus refrained from pvinting out the 
true and natural remedy for spermatorrhea, and from recommending it to 
his unhappy patients, many a one who owes to him his restoration to health 
and psd bagel would now be the tenant of a mad-house, or wallowing in 
the depths of seminal wretchedness, a torment to himself and to all 
around him. Chlorosis aud hysteria in the female are diseases quite 
Rnalogous to spermatorrhea in the male. Both area general enfeedje- 
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utéat and prostration of the system, connected with genital enfeeblement. 
Now in man we have already seen, that’ the only real natural cure for 
tpermatorrhea, (without which in almost all cases the disease lasts inde< 
Gnitely, causing its own insufferable miseries,) is a proper healthy exer- 
cise for the sexual organs, and a healthy outlet for the sexual emotions 
and passions. Spermatorrhea may be perhaps checked in some cases by 
instrumental means, such as nitrate of silver &c., but this is not suffi- 
cient to give permanent vigour to the organs, nor to correct thoroughly 
the diseased and morbid state of the mind; which can be done alone by 
the grand natural means of appropriate exercise. In woman the case 
is just the same ; her nature languishes for the want of the natural sti- 
mulus to beimparted only through these organs: her mind and her feel- 
ings become morbid from the same cause, and the only true and 
permanent remedy is a proper amount of sexual exercise. This would 
give an appropriate stimulus to her system, satisfy the natural passions 
which consume her strength, and give to her mind the natural healthy 
sexual feelings, instead of the morbid sickly sense of shame and sexual 
timidity, which overwhelm her. Sexual intercourse is particularly neces- 
siry, when chlorosis has been caused by masturbation ; for here there is 
nat only a natural habit to be established, but an unnatural one to be 
eradicated, and this in both sexes is sometimes a difficult matter. Indeed, 
there is no means, which can be relied upon in either sex for checking 
the habit of masturbation, except the supply of the normal gratification. 
Wore such gratifications attainable, masturbation would rarely, if ever, 
be resorted to ; and one of the most prevaleat causes of bodily’ and 
mental disease would be extirpated. 

] know the host of prejudices that will oppose the recognition of 
sexual intercourse, as the great remedy,in sexual enfeeblement in woman, 
but I am absolutely certain too that it will be recognised. It is in vain 
that we strive against the decrees of nature; we may exhaust ourselves 
in forming unnatural theories, and in forbidding any attempt to compare 
them with tho natural laws; we may be content that the subject should 
vontinue shrouded in mystery, and that our young women should be - 
racked and tortured by innumerable diseases, rather than allow the least 
departure from our prejudiced schemes ; we may persecute and anatheia- 
tise all thoso poets, philosophers and physicians, who, horror-struck at 
the amount of sexual misery, endeavour to find a new path out of the 
labyrinth ; but not one jot, not one iota, does nature move for all our 
rehemence, and she will force us at last, exhausted by our sufferings, to 
vonfess our errors and recognise her infallibility. I do not see how any 
man of common sense, far less a scientific physician, can fail to Bee, that 
uature intended that the sexual organs should be used, as soon as they 
are fully rida ies The sexual passions are strongest at that time , 
and we might foresee with certainty, that if the natural intentions be 
Joféated, disoase and misery must result. It is clear too, that for diseases 
urising from such a cause, the natural and obvious remedy is to supply 
the normal exercise, the want of which occasions the disorder. In the 
case of genital enfeeblement in man, M. Lallemand has shown clearly by, 
the results of his treatment. as well as by his general reasoning, tha: 
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sexual exercise is the true natural and efficient remedy; and his views 
fave been adopted by a great many of the most enlightened medical men 
in this country, and must eventually be accepted by all, however much 
they are opposed by Christian prejudices. 

Now, I ask, how is it possible that a similar reasoning should not 
apply to woman? In her, too, the sexual organs are early developed, and 
powerful sexual appetites roused; she is liable to analogous states of 
sexual enfeeblement and derangement, consequent on the nun-exercise 
of her sexual organs ; and can any philosophieal mind infer otherwise, 
than that a proper exercise is the treatment required for her cure? 
Nay, we find that in the chance cases in which marriage has come to 
the succour of these unfortunates. ic nas generally proved curative; 
and we may be satisfied that ir tne sexuaf means were duly used, (which 
is frequently by no means the case in marriage, over-indulgence pro- 
ducing exhaustion and satiety instead of renvigoration), along with 
other means of bracing tne heaich, very few cases of chlorosis, or the 
allied affections, could resist it. But the fact is, that there are few men, 
who, on calmly considering the subject, would fail tv sce that a due 
amount of sexual intercourse is one great thing nceded to preserve and 
restore the health in the youth of both sexes: and it is a commen 
remark among men on seeing a girl languid and sickly, that what she 
needs is venereal gratification. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the natural exercise is the great means, without which it is ab- 
solutely impossible to prevent or cure an immense amount of disease 
and misery. When once we have clearly recognised this grand truth, 
—certainly one of the most important which the physician, or the moral 
philosopher, can apprehend at the present day—we will be in a fitter 
position for reasoning upon the possibility of procuring fur every human 
being this great essential of health, happiness, or virtue: but upon this 
question I shall speak hereafter. 

There is a great deal of erroneous feeling attaching to the subject of 
the sexual desires in woman. To have strong sexual passions is held 
to be rather a disgrace fur a woman, and they are looked down upon as 
animal, sensual, coarse, and deserving of reprobation. The moral emo- 
tions of love are indeed thought beautiful in her; but the physical ones 
are rather held unwomanly and debasing. This is a great error. In 
woman, exactly as in. man, strong sexual appetites are a very great 
virtue; as they are the signs of a vigorous frame, healthy sexual organs, 
and a naturally-developed sexual disposition. The more intense the 
venereal appetites, and the keener the sense of the normal sexual grati- 
fications, provided it do not hold adiseased proportion to the other parte 
of the constitution, the higher is the sexual virtue of the individual. It 
is exactly the same with the venereal appetite as with the appetite for 
food. Ifa woman be healthy, and have a frame braced by exercise and 
a natural life, she will have a strong appetite and a keen relish for ¥ood, 
and it is exactly the same with the sexual desires. The strongest appe- 
tites, and the greatest enjoyment in their gratification, have been fixed 
by nature as the reward of obedience to her laws, and the preservation 
of health by a due exercise of all the functions, neither excessive nor 
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deficient. The man or woman who is borne uown by a weakened and 
diseased digestion, will r ise strength of stomach and vigour of 
appetite to be the greatest of all desirable virtues for them, that which lies at 
the root of every other advantage; and in the same way he who is wal- 
‘owing in spermatorrhosa, impotence, and sexual disgust, or the morbid 
und chlorotic girl, may recognise sexual power and strong sexual appetites, 
as the highest and most important of all virtues for them in their posi- 
tion. Other virtues are in such cases a dream anda delusion to the 
sufferers—unattainable, or even if apparently attainable, of little real 
and permanent advantage. Instead of a girl being looked down apor 
for having strong sexual passions, it is one of her highest virtues; 
while feeble or morbid desires are the sign of a diseased or deteriorated 
irame. ‘Those who have the most healthy desires are the chosen children 
of nature, whom she thus deems worthiest to continue our race. In 
sexual diseases, the venereal desires are generally deadened or rendered 
morbid ; and one of the best signs of restoration to health is the return 
of powerful sexual feelings. 

Before leaving the subject of the treatment of these affections, I would 
putreat especial attention to the subject of their prompt and early treat- 
ment. Dr. Ashwell says, ** These diseases are very frequently neglected 
at their commencement. Menstrual irregularities and general delicacy, 
are matters of every-day occurreuce, and the disease is uften suffered to 
attain a great height before advice is sought. I have often been con- 
sulted in such cases, where, from what the relations had told me, I should 
have thought the case a slight one, and yet I have found it almost hope- 
less.” It is, alas! too true that delicacy in young women and menstrual 
derangements are at present—at least, in towns—rather the general rule 
than the exception ; *~1] when we consider the female training and the 
state of the sexual world we cannot be surprised at this. Thestandard of 
female health aud sercayth is miserably low. If we go through one of 
our large towus—London, for instance—we will observe how pale, thin, 
and feeble the young girls are, asa class. Contrast one of them with a 
blooming and powerful girl from the country, and we willsee the immens- 
difference in physical virtue. Such low states of the vital powers border 
clusely upon disease, and favour the occurrence of innumerable diseases. 
Pallor, feebleness of frame, want of appetite, and any menstrual irregu- 
larities, should never be neglected; nor should a girl be permitted to 
grow up in a delicatu state, if the means of invigorating her be at all 
attainable. 

For the prevention of this important disease every means must be taken 
to elevate the physical powers in woman, from her childhood upwards. 
Female education, and the cramping views as to female decorum, should 
be graatly altered. Their bodies should be strengthened, just as those o/ 
boys and young men, by acvive sports and exercises—such as all youn, 
people delight in. They should be taught that physical! strength, courage, 
aud blooming health are as excellent and desirable in woman as in man, 
and they should Jearn to take as much pride in the physical as in the 
mental virtues. It is not for themselves alone, that they elewate their 
bodily powers, but for their future offspring alse ; pale and sickly mothers « 
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bege* lesa sickly children. Solid and real knowledge should bs 
given them, as well as the graceful arts; and above all, that which is far 
the most urgentiy required in the education both of man and woman—s 
knowledge of the human body and the human mind, with their nature and 
Sheir laws. Without the study of human auatomy and physiology, and of 
moral and mental science, in short without the study of human nature, 
uu education is worthy of the name. The ignorance and spurious deli- 
cacy of woman necessitate the same deplorable qualities in man ;for no 
sexual subject can be freely discussed, or written about, among us, unless 
woman also be able to reason upon it. 

The nature of the various organs of the body and mind, their purposes, 
their states of health and disease, the great law of healthy exercise as 
applicable to our whole frame—all these should be pointed out, and thus 
would the young woman be prepared to encounter the difficulties of life. 
The study of anatomy would do away with the childish and irreverent 
ideas connected with the sexual and excretory organs, along with the 
mystery and shame, which have done such incaiculable mischief. At 
present a morbid curiority is excited by the general ignorance on these 
subjects; to gratify which, purient and stupid books are written, which 
are read by immense numbers of all classes and sexes. Fanny Hills, 
Aristotles, &c., are eagerly sought for and read in secret, to the degrada- 
tion of all parties concerned. Who would care to read such sickly and 
ignorant productions if they had an honourable knowledge of the real 
nature of our being, and the lofty and dignified sense of our wondrous 
humanity, which such knowledge must always impart? The mystery on 
sexual subjects keeps meu und women constantly in a state of childhood. 
Childish cariosity and ignorant imaginations, with a degraded feeling of 
mystery, shame. or disgust, varied by a vulgar pretence of knowingness, 
pervade our society on all sexual matters. 

The nataral sexual feelings, which awaken at puberty, should not be 
discountenanced or unduly suppressed in the girl. ‘To do so is infallibiy 
to render her morbid and unnatural. In Scotland, where there is a stricter 
sexual code than in perhape any other country. and where the lusts of 
the flesh, as they are called, are stigmatised and controlled as much as 
possible, sexual shyness and timidity constitute a great national dtsease, 
and cause more unhappiness amnong young people, than can well be con- 
ceived. The youth of both sexes are so often warned of the sin of in- 
dulging ev-n in the very feeling of scxual passion, that their whole 
oature becomes distorted, and they become shy aud awkward to a most 
pain‘ul degree. It is indeed bewildering to the young mind, when nature 
and human ideas are so completely at variance. Scotland ix the shyest 
country in the world; and this is among the surest signs of its sexual 
code being one of the most unnatural. 

When the girl has been trained to the possession of a powerful and 
healthy frame, and a healthy mind, invigorated by sound knowledge for 
her guidance in life, puberty will be readily and easily established, men- 
struation will follow, and she will enter apon womanhood with the fairest 
prospect of happiness. But at this period it ix absolutely requisite, im 
order to maintain ani elevate the health, and prevent the occurrence of 
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sexual disease, that she should have before tong, a neartry exercise fos 
the new organs, aud the normal gratification of the new desires. If this be 
not attainable, all our former efforts will prove in vain, amd we shall have 
elevated her powers only to their own destruction; for her mind and 
body will indubitably be thrown into disorder by the workings of the new 
physical and moral influences. She may indeed retaja ber health for a 
time, but gradually menstruation will become irregular or painful, sha 
will become hysterical and nervous, and discontent and unhappiness w. 
take the place of her former amiahility. We may do what we please in 
the way of other healthy influences ; we nay bestow every other care or 
the nurture aid education of our beloved ones; but it is absolutely im 
possible to make woman healthy or happy without a due amount of sex- 
ual enjoyment. Irrespective of the question of its attainability, we may 
recognise the indisputable fact, that without it, it is equally impossible to 

revent or to cure the greatest part of their sexual diseases and un- 

appiness ; and female therapeutics are an impossible science. If the 
sexual organs are to reinain, as at present, totally unexercised through 
out a great part, and, in numberless cases, throughout the whole of life, 
and if chastity must continue to be regarded as the highest femaio virtue, 
it is impossible to give woman any real liberty; it is impossible to give 
ber a true and genuine education, and to cultivate her bodily powers and 
animal pessions, as they should be cultivated; and it is out of human 
power to make the lot of woman other than an unhappy, a diseased, and 
a degraded one, as it is at present, when vast quantities of the sex pass 
their Gree at rurciuctar7 BUNK, OF AS pronutatan 
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Tate extraordinary disease is a still more important one than chiore- 
sis, from its very great frequency, and the amount of unhappiness it 
causes, both to the patients, and their friends. Dr. Ashwell calls it 
“The incubus of the female habit,” and Sydenham says ‘ Hysterical] 
affections constitute one-half of all chronic diseases.” From this it may 
be judged how very prevalent is this affection in its various forms. It is 
peculiar to woman, for although morbid nervous states, weakness, and 
excitability, are common to both sexes, when in weak health, the regular 
hysterical fits, and hysterical counterfeits. are never seen in man. It is 
evidently connected with the female sexual system, for itis not found 
before puberty, and it is very frequently dependent upon a disordered 
state of the sexual organs or feelings. 

A reguiar hysterical fit presents the following symptoms. Painful 
sensations ure felt about the navel; these gradually, with a rumbling 
noise following the windings of the intestines, mount upwards till they 
reach the throat, where they assume the character of a ball, rising in the 
gullet, and producing asense of suffocation. Thereis hereevidently spasin 
of the passage, just as the abdominal pains are probably owing to spasm of 
the bowels gradually mounting upwards. The fit is now at its height, 
and a burst of hysterical laughter or crying occurs, followed by a copious 
flow of limpid urine, and the patient graduallv returns to her usual state. 
In many cases these fits occur very frequentiy, and are brought on by 
very slight causes. Any thing that agitates or vexes the mind, or that 
exhausts the body, is likely to bring them on. 

Besides these regular fits, there are various nervous symptoms that 
characterise the hysterical disposition. The patient is weak, excitable, 
nervous, and irresolute; very changeable in her likes and dislikes, and 
with a general instability of character, showing the delicacy of the nervous 
system. There is a want of concentrativeness, and of the power of con 
tinued effort in any direction. But besides these, there is in almost ab 
eases some deep-rooted sexual morbidity, which, if we analyse the case 
well, we shall find tc be the very essence of the disordered mental state. 
If the patient be a single woman (and in the vast majority of cases it is 
m the single, and in women who are not happily married. of who are 
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without children, that the aggravated form of the disease is seen) she is 
nerally fuil of sexual shyness and timidity, with a conscious and stealthy 

k, as if she were accustomed to indulge in feelings, whose expression 
is forbidden. There is a considerable similarity between the timidity 
and self-conseiousness of this disease, and that of sperinatorrheea in man. 
Doubtless in many hysterical cases masturbation is practise 1, aud serves 
to increase the nervous weakness, and the morbid state of the sexual 
feelings. The hysterical fits and allied symptoms of nervous weakness 
and excitability are very common, and as they are often to a certain ex- 
tent under the control of the will, and may continue fur years in some 
cases, without materially affecting the health, they are frequently treated 
only by laughter and sarcasm. Butthere are many other forms of this 
protean malady, which present far more serious appearances. The 
common fits, if the patient encounter serious trials and disappointments, 
may become so aggravated in character, as to assume the severity of 
epileptic paroxysms. In this form of the disease, the patient falls down 
as in epilepsy, becomes totally unconscious, struggles and gasps for breath, 
foains at the mouth, and is convulsed on one or both sides of the body. 
The face becomes blue and livid, and she seems on the verge of suffucation, 
so that the fr presents a very alarming appearance, and cAuses great 
terror to those around. It is often very difficult, even for a practised 
eye, to distinguish at first this attack from true epHepsy, but there is one 
great criterion to guide us, namely: that in the hysterical convelsion, 
the larynx, or head of the wind pipe, is not quiteclosed, as it is in epilepsy, 
and the patient can breathe a Jittle, though with great difficulty. In 
epilepsy there is complete closure of the larynx, and a total inability to 
respire, which makes that fearful malady so much more fatal in its effects. 
Besides this, a knowledge of previous hysterical seizures will aid us in 
the diagnosis. The insensibility in the hysterical fit is sometimes ap- 
rhea only, and the patient is not without knowledge of external 

ings. 

But hysteria does not consist only in fits of greater or less severity, and 
in the various symptoms of nervous excitability. Another peculiarity of 
this disease is that it counterfeits, or assumes the form cf, a vast number of 
different diseases. Thus there are hysterical diseases of the spine, hys- 
terical asthma, palsy, affection of the joints, retention of urine &c., in 
all of which hysteria takes the form, and gives rise to the symptoms of 
the different affections ; and often sv closely, that it it is almost impossi- 
ble to distinguish between the real and the spurious disease. This most 
extraordinary feature in hysteria is one of the great difficulties in medica} 
practice, and has been the cause of errors without number; Many a 
patient has been long treated for spinal disease, many have had their 
limbs amputated, or their constitution seriously injured by energetic treat~ 
ment, when there was no rea] structural disease, but merely a series of 
disordered nervous actions simulating one. Hysterical epilepsy is, as 
we have seen, one instance of an atfection, very difficult to distinguish 
from the true one. Hysterical cough and loss of voice are frequently mut 
with. The coigh hasa peculiar croupy, spasmodic character, and togetheg 
with the nervous loss of voice may be brought on by very slighv causes, 
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_ mental agitation. Pamful and hurried breathing, simulating 
asthma, is also frequent. IAsritable and paimful states of the breasts, ip 
which these glands are eu/aryed and indurated, are common, and are— 
generally found along with amenorrhea. ‘The most violent colics, last- 
ing sometimes for days, are met with, and enormous quantities of 
wind are frequently generated in the intestines, giving rise to pain, ex- 
citement, flushing, and frequently hysterical fits. Violent and cir- 
cumscribed pulsations of the blood-vessels often excite suspicion of organic 
disease in them. Pain and tenderness in the spine is common, and still 
more so is a most trying and wearing pain in the left side of the abdomen, 
which often continues for years, and is exceedingly intractable. This pain 
is probably in most cases, sympathetic of an irritable or iuflamed state of 
the ovaries or womb ; just as a pain in the right shoulder is sympathetic, 
In nsany cases, of disease of the liver. The most intense and continued 
headaches are of very frequent occurrence. ‘They are often so severe as 
to dn-e the patient nearly to distraction. Apparent obstructions in the 
natural apertures of the body frequently occur, such as difficulty of 
swallowing, retention of urine, &c. Stiffand rigid states of various parts 
of the body, such as the neck, the arms, &c. and also paralysis and 
spurious affections of the joints are frequent. Affections of the rectum 
and of the urinary organs are often simulated. In short there is scarcely 
an organ which may not be interfered ~ith, scarcely a disease which may 
not becounterfeited by hysteria. 

It is often a very difficult task for the medical man, and one requiring 
great tact, to distinguish between the true and the hysterical diseases. 
A great guide in this matter is a knowledge of the previous history of 
the patient, and also a something unreal, transient, and exaggerated, 
in the character of the disease before him. The pains in these affections 
have not the fixed and permanent character that they bear in the true 
diseases, and they shew more the marks of a nervous, than a structural] 
origin. There are generally too the signs of excitement. and nervousness 
in the bearing of the patient, and it seems as if she herself does not believe 
in the real nature of the disease, but is rather anxious to deceive herself 
and her attendants into this belief, and to excite a romantic pity; or in 
other cases her fears and her vivid imagination scem to call forth the 
symptoms. Howover it is always a nice, and also a most important 
putter, to distinguish between the true and tho hysterical affections, for 
a mistake either way may have very injurious results. 

The hysteria of some approaches very near to insanity. The mind 
becomes so perverted, so wild, excitable, and violent, that their friends 
become alarmed. and sometimes wish to subject them to confinement. 
But this should never be permitted, as to put such a patient among 
lunatics would be the very way to complete the ruin of her mind. 

If we review the endless array of symptoms found in this ‘disease, and 
analyse them, we will find that they all arise from a weakened and 
excitable state of the nervous system, depending upon or connected with 
a similar state of the numerous and important nerves of the sexual 
ovgans. As chlorosis is mainly a disease of the blood, so is hysteria of 

. se nerves, though symptoms of both are often found together. The 
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exxual xyatern is connected by the sympathetic chain of nerves wit: al; 
the important viscera in the body, such as the heart, stomach, and spin U 
curd, and irritability and enfeeblement arising in it, is propagated to all 
these organs, and gives rise to the endless variety of sympathetic affec- 
tions mentioned above. A morbid sexual state, both physical and mental, 
lies at the root of hysteria. Girls menstruating healthily, and women 
happily married, are seldum afflicted with this disease; it is the single, 
or widows, or barren wouen, or such as ure indifferent to, or dislike 
their husbands, (which last class, inthis country of indissoluble marriage, 
is unhappily sv large a one) in all of whom some sexual derangement of 
mind or body may be suspected to exist, who are its victims. 

Hysteria is as much a meatal, as a bodily disease, and consists as much 
in morbid und disordered emotions, as in disordered bodily functions. ‘The 
parts of the body which are liable to be affected, are those which are most 
under the influence of the emotions, acting through the medium of the 
spinal or reflex nervous system. ‘Thus we all know how much the heart, 
the stomach and bowels, the breathing, and the natural orifices of the 
body, such as the throat, the anus, and the neck of the bladder, are under 
the influence of the emotions. Fear and rage make the heart beat vio- 
lontly, make one gasp for breath, produce a choking sensation in the 
throat, and take away the voice. Bashfulness sends the blood rushing to 
the face, and often, like other kinds of fear, produces a looseness in the 
bowels, or violent desire to make water. It also disorders the sexual 
feelings, making a man impotent, anda woman hysterical. The emotions 
have moreover a great power over the will; and this explains the palsy 
and rigid states of various parts of the body in hysteria, where it is the 
will, which is powerless, uot the muscles. The emotions exercise also a 
great control over the organs of secretion ; hence the flow of limpid urine 
which follows the hysterical fit, and the immense secretion of air in the 
bowels. The convulsive affections, so often found, whether of a graver or 
milder character, depend on the irritability of the spinal cord, excited by 
the irritability of the emotions, or tho organic nerves, especially those of the 
sexual system. According to the principle that all disease is a restora- 
tive effort of nature, the fits seem intended to restore the balance of the 
nervous system, and patients often say that they feel better and calmer 
after them. 

A singular feature in hysteria is its tmitative charactcr, seen, not oniy 
in its simulating so many discases. but also in its great infectiousness. 
It has been often observed by hosvital phvsicians, that when a hysterical 
girl is admitted into a ward, tne disease frequently spreads throughout 
the whule band, and all the patients begin to present hysterical symp- 
toms. ‘This arises frum the great impressibility of the female character. 
Woman is constantly in the habit of acting from example, and is very 
much under the control of sympathy. Her will is not nearly so strong 
aor so firm as that of man in general, and the emotions and feelin 
have a greater sway over her mind than his. Probably this arises partly 
from the natural difference between them, but it certainly in great 
depends on her imperfect education, (in which those subjects which de 29 
the reasoning powers, and those actions and ondagvours which fortify 
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will, are so much neglected,) and on the dependent state in which she tives 
which causes weaken her will and self-control, surrender her to uncon- 
trollable emotions, and make her so subject to external influences. We 
have a curious parallel to these hysterical sympathies, in the effects of 
electro-biology, as it is calicd. Women are much more generally mes- 
merisable than men; and the rigid state of the muscles, the impotence 
of will, &c., produced in these experiments by strong external impressions, 
are closely analogous to the hysterical phenomena; and it is probable 
ahat mesmerism might have beneficial results, as a remedy in these 
affections. 

The causes which pave the way for the developement of hysteria, are 
in manv respects similar to those of chlorosis, except that they are more 
especially those which act upon the mind and the nervous system, instead 
of such as interfere chiefly with nutrition and the elaboration of the blood. 
Such are faulty physical and moral education, which leave the nerves and 
the mind weak and prone to (disorder. But the peculiar causes which 
give rise to the disease, are those which excite without gratifying the sexual 
feelings, thus rendering these feelings and the sexual nerves morbid and 
irritable. This, in by far the most cases, is the cause of hysteria. A 
young Indian officer once told me, that hysteria is almost unknown 
among the Hindoo women ; and we know that it is a matter of religious 
feeling among that people, to procure a husband for a girl, as soon as 
menstruation first begins. They think it asin that a single potential 
child should be lost. In this country on the other hand, there is probablv 
no disease so widely, so universally spread. It is most common among 
the upper classes, among whom the sexual feelings are much more promi- 
nently developed, from the want of a necessary employment to occupy 
the mind, as well as from the various causes—such as novel reaiing, 
poetry, romance, dancing, theatricals, and so many other excitements, 
which elevate to the highest pitch the sexual desires, and paint the de- 
lights of love in the most glowing colors. But it is found in all classes, 
from the palace to the hovel; and in all classes we know, that the great 
majority of women pass a large part, and immense numbers the whote of 
éheir lives, without any gratification of the sexual feelings, or satisfacticn 
of that yearning wish to love and to be beloved, which is the divinest and 
strongest instinct in the breast of young people. 

Let the reader consider these facts; let bim think of who are the 
‘ictims of the disease—the single, widows, or women unhappily mar- 
ried; let him analyse the pecular mental and physical phenomena of 
hysteria, and let him consider the powerful disturbing influence, which 
the systematic denial and disappointment of the strongest of our natural 
desires must have upon a delicate and susceptible girl; and it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion, that this is tne main cause of the disease. 
The natural emotions are checked and thrown back upon themselves, 
and it is inevitable that they should become disordered; and their dis- 

rder gradually implicates the whole nervous system. Thestream of feel- 
higa instead of being allowed to flow onwards in itsnatural channel in the 
eye of day, gladdening and fertilising all around, is pent up in the gloomy 
secret caverns of the mind, to cause there adeluge and a dexolatiog 
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That which shoald have been the young girl’s pride and delight, becomes 
her shame and her torture; she must conceal, the unhappy one! and 
studiously repress her eager and beautiful emotions, and can we wonder 
that bewilderment, timidity, and impotence result? Nature cannot bear 
this constant state of slavery: and ever and anon she shows in the hyste- 
rival convulsions, in the wild tumultuous hysterical emotions, or in the 
delirious excitement of nymphomania (love-madness,) that she will not 
be repressed. The passions of youth are a volcanic fire, which in the end 
will burst through all obstacles. 

Is it the part of a wise and feeling man to refuse to see these facts? 
Whatever we may be able to do, to cure or to prevent these enormous 
evils, their main cause is undeniable. Men refuse to look at the melan- 
choly results of sexual abstinenca, and rather blame the patient for 
indulging in sexual feelings which cannot be gratified. It may not be 
that their peculiar idolised virtue should be attended by so much misery: 
the fault cannot surely be in it, but must be in our own original sin and 
perverse nature. Thus. according to the inveterate error of the christian 
moralist, they lay the blame on nature, the ail-perfect; and hopelessly 
mourn over the evil nature of man, instead of trying to remedy their own 
@rroucuus systeui. 

Hysteria is very frequently associated with diseases of menstruation, 
such as amenorrhwa, dysmenorrhea, menorrhagia, or chlorosis. It is 
rather with these, than with the marked inflammatory affections, such as 
ulcers of the womb, inflammation of the ovaries, &c., that convulsive 
hysteria is found ; although the peculiar sexual bashfulness and nervous 
irritability are common to all sexual diseases ; arising, as has been already 
explained, from the morbid delicacy on these subjects. However it would 
seem, that where there is a real serious structural disease, the hysterical 
emotions are, as it were, calmed by it, and tne imagination bound down 
by the real physical suffering. Many young women thus say, that they 
would rather have some real physical aiszment, than the exceedingly un- 
pleusanc, vague feelings of nervous weakness, uselessness, and discontent, 
which make them miserable without an assignable cause; but which 
in reality arise from the waut of definite occupation and of sexual love, 
the two great wants in woman's life. Relations say of a young girl, who 
shows signs cf discontent and unhappiness, ‘‘why is she unhappy? surely 
she has everything to make her satisfied, all her wishes and wants are 
supplied ;” but they do not see. that bv far the most essential of all wants 
at that age is not supplied, without which every luxury, every “enderness 
of friends or relatives, are to the ardent young girl quite insufficient fot 
her happiness; namely sexual love, and also the power of working for 
herself at something, which her mind tells her is worthy of hor energies. 

The treatment of hysteria is, as may be expected, often very difficult. 
The means usually applied are—as is readily understood, when we reflect 
on the general cause of the disease, and its nature, which is often more 
mental than bodily—totally irrational, and unsuited to produce a radie 
ealcure. Dr Ashwell acknowledges this; he says that * few physicians 
desire the treatment of hysteria; for the symptoms are so variable, one 
springing up after another, that different remedies are successively tried 
end abandoned, till both the doctor and patient are worn out, and thy 
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disease is suffered to take its course.” Inreality, Iave ws the only phy- 
sician, who can cure bis sige diseases ; and it is vain for a medica) 
man to expect to supply his place. The passions, which have been re- 
Rec and thrown into disurder, must be gratified, and the proper 

ealthy stimulus given to the sexual organs, so as to restore their ner- 
vous balance, before we can have any rational expectation of a cure. 
The mind will thus become contented and happy, the tumultuous emotions 
be calmed and restored to health, and the sexual organs will regain their 
normal staté” Dr. Ashwell says, that marriage frequently cures hysteria, 
but hysterical women often make bad nurses, having scanty and innutri- 
tious milk. A happy sexual intimacy is the grand remedy in hysteria ; 
but besides this, various accessory means would often be necessary. 

In a hysterical fit, the usual treatment is, to lay the patient down, 
loosen the dress, and dash cold water over the head and neck. The 
various affections of the head and chest. stomach, bowels, &c., should be 
met as they cccur by appropriate means, chiefly by remedies ofa soothing 
and anti-spasmodic nature. In all cases of hysteria we should discover 
whether there be any co-existing genital disease, and endeavour to re- 
move it: for hysteria, if depending on such an affection, is never cured 
without its prior removal. 

But the main object of treatment in all hysterical cases, should be to 
go to the root of the disease, and remove the morbid state of the sexual 
system and feelings, which causes the gencral nervous irritability. It is 
in vain that we'treat symptom after symptom, headache, colic, fits; or 
mental irritability, vehemence, or caprice. We may overcome one enemy 
after another, we may load the patient whether with blame or com- 
passion, but we cannot cheat nature; and until the required remedy 
is applied, the radical sexual disorder in mind and body will continue, 
and only become aggravated by continuance. 

It isa miserable thing to see the usual treatment of a hysterical girl. 
Friends and relations either laugh at, or dislike her; for irritability, 
peevishness, and often violent temper are a part of the disease; and that 
effeminate amiability which is so highly lauded in the female character, 
at the expense of the far higher virtues of force and independent energy, 
is sadly defaced by stern nature, whose destructive tendencies will not be 
silenced in either sex. Such unkind and mistaken treatment often 
aggravates the discase, and pushes it to the verge of insanity, or fre- 
quently into complete insanity: for hysteria often ends in this, where the 
mind is naturally weak. The medical man must generally content him- 
self with treating symptoms, and directs his attention chiefly to bracing 
the general health, and at most palliating the affection. 

Few medical men pay much attention to the mind, but consider 
chiefly the bodily state; and in adisease like hysteria they are quite at 
fault, and find their agents powerless. For it is neeessary, in order to 
remove disease, that we should make an individual happy or contented 
(in other words, healthy ) in mind as well as healthy in body; and un- 
less we attend to this in hysteria, which is as much a mental as a bodily 
disease, we cannot expect success. To produce a happy and contented 
guind, we must give the patient that which her nature ~ 
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Lecturing and contempt will not bully the disease, kindness and pity 
will not persuade it; youth ¢urns a deaf ear to all but its own beautiful 
instincts, which for ever pointout to it the path of truth; and none of 
these means will produce a quiet and a happy mind, which is essentiaf- 
to the patient's recovery. The only one who can cure a hysterical young 
Woman, is a young man whom she loves, and with whom she may 
gratify her natural feelings, and have a free and happy outlet for the 
emotions which have been so long disordering her. 

Along with this essential for the cure, other means of bracing the gener! 
health and restoring the mental balance should be taken. Change of scene 
is especially advisable, and removal from home influences, which are so often 
prejudicial in such cases. Travelling isanexcellent auxiliary, especially « 
pedestrian tour, whieh women so seldom have the power of indulging in ; 
not because they could not undertake it, but because it is thought indeco- 
rous in women. There are few things more salutary or delightful than a 
walking tour, whether in pleasant society vr alone. It is much more 
strengthening than a driving oue,and a most powerful means of invigora- 
ting the frame. I have frequently heard ladies express a great desire 
that they had the freedom that men have, in travelling about, and 
especially in making wdlking tours, which are Lecuming so common 
ainong our sex. Buta girl is never allowed to gu about alone, like a 
young nan; she is subjected to a constant espionage, from which not oue 
of her actions or motions can escape; and so she is frequently forced to 
do things, excellent in themselves, in an underhand manner, to the des- 
truction of her sense of dignity and rectitude. It is to guard the great 
female virtue of chastity, as has been mentioned above, that ull these in- 
tolerable restrictions and espionage, are placed upon the movements of 
woman ; and as long as the present ideas regarding this so-called virtue 
remain, it is impossible for woman to obtain greater freedum. The 
difference in the privileges of man and woman, depends essentially on 
the difference of their sexual privileges; and until this question is at- 
tended to, the various efforts which are being made at present to give 
greater freedom and a wider sphere to woman, can have but a very limi- 
ted success. 

Every young mind, whether in man or woman, burns for romanee, love, 
and adventure; these are the great natural stimuli to the health and 
virtue of youth, the pole-stars which cheer us on, and shed a glory on ou 
every-day workiug-life. At home among her relations the young hyste- 
rical girl has in many cases a constant feeling of degradation ; the 
emotions which she instinctively feels are the most ennobling and exalt. 
ing for her, are coldly looked upon or laughed at; her romantic longings 
are sneered down, and the main springs of her virtue trodden in the dust. 
Familiarity, in the home circle, far too often breeds contempt ; and it is 
very frequently a love affair, that first shows a girl wha’: she can be, and 
slevates her into another sphere of self-respect. In countries such aa 
Scotland, where spiritual puritanism reigus triumphant, romance and 
love have no quarter shown to them, and all the ardent sexual aspirations 
-meet with double discouragement. Kindness and reverence should be 
ised towards the hysterical, instead of the contemptous way in which they 
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are Usually treated, so as to increase their self-respect and self-control. 
A great part of the disease consists in a sense of weakness, ‘and want of 
self-confidence. How can a girl have confidence in herself, if all around 
‘laugh at her, and treat her feelings as unreal? It must never be thought, 
that hysteria is an unreal disease. It is a weakened state of the nervous 
system, physical and mental, and the physical weakness and irritability 
aye just as marked as the mental. It is easy to laugh, but it is rather the 
part ofthe wise and feeling heart to reverence and to cure. 

One great reason of tho simulation of various diseases, and also of the 
vague and unreal nature of many of the sufferings of which the hysteri- 
cal complain, is that they are forbidden to disclose the real cause of 
their sufferings, or of their unhappiness. In every sexual disease both in 
man aud woman, and especially in the latter, the miserable necessity for 
concea)ment makes the patient invent other subjects of complaint; and 
thus sexual patients are almost always accused of hypochondria, and 
falsification or exaggeration of symptoms. When aman or a woman 
suffers, whether in mind or body, they must give some reason for it, and 
if they are forbidden by our unnatural ideas of propriety to speak freely 
of the real cause, they are forced into deceit; apd this is one cause which 
greatly heightens the miseries of all these diseases, and is the source of 

at degradation to the sufferer. No diseases cause such a feeling of 
insufferable degradation as the sexual ones ; and in a minor degree those 
of the excretory organs. Not to believe in an individual is one of the 
greatest injuries we can do him, and is as philosophically false as it is unfeel - 
ing. It has been truly and beautifully said ** Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self ;” but the precept ‘* Believe in thy neighbour as thyself” is not less 
true, and still more needed amongus. Every man believes in himself, and 
knows that his nature is true at bottom ; that his joys and his sorrows 
are real, although his external character may be at variance with the 
inner man. But it is the part of the moralist andthe physician to 
endeavour to seeinto this inner man, which is always real, and seck te 
make the exterior correspond with it. It is only when the inner man 
is in harmony with the outer, and when a person thus lives a true life, 
that there can be satisfactory happiness. Nature alwzys strives to be 
true, and to have a true expression ; although in ourcomplex and imper- 
fect society her purpose is so often defeated. : 

If a genital disease co-exist with hysteria, it will be necessary to cure 
it, but In many of the functional genital diseases by far the most effec- 
tual cure is sexual intercourse; and medicinal remedies will be needed 
chiefly in the inflammatory diseases, and in cases where sexual intercourse 
and child-bearing prove insufficient. It is important to remark, that 
sexual intercourse may frequently fail thoroughly to cure asexual disease 
in woman, while child-bearing, lactation, and the thoroughly new world 
of physical and moral emotions which is thus opened up to her, and which 
is necessary in that sex to complete the chain of the sexual functions, may 
succeed. The immense impulse that is often given to the health of 
woman by child-bearing; the change which it produces, dispelling mor- 
bid states of body and mind, and giving a renewed freshness and to 
beth, in those cases where it proceeds naturally and happily, is well 
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known. I[f it be not possible to procure for hysterical women these great 
remedies, let us not flatter ourselves that the disease will yield through- 
out our society to any other means. If we must still adhere to the old 
routine, to valerian and musk, assafctida and opium: to lecturing, per- 
suading or upbraiding; the cure of hysterical disease is a physical an1 
moral impossibility. 

As to the still more important question of the prevention of this wide- 
spread malady, the same remedy which will cure, will also prevent, ike 
all the natural remedies. The only possible mode of preventing hysteria, 
is by fortifying the general system by the appropiate exercise of all the 
bodily and mental powers from childhood upwards; and more especially 
by providing for the healthy exercise of the sexual organs and emotions, 
as soon as nature requires this. If we could possibly attain this so desi- 
rable aim throughout society, hysteria would almost disappear, instead 
of being as at present. probably tl’ most widely spread af all diseases, 
and therefore creating an encrmugs mass of misery. It is the must 
widely spread of all diseases, simply wecause, of all the human organs, the 
fomale genital organs and sexual feplings are placed at present in the 
most unhealthy cirammstances. 

Woman's peculiar torments begin at puberty, and from that time, in 
innumerable cases, till her marriage, she is the constant prey of anxiety. 
Ungratitied desires distract her, endless temptations and excitements 
surround her, marriage is for her socritical a step, and yet she has not 
the power of selection. The fatal question, shall she be married at all? 
gradually dawns upon her, and the clouds and whirlwinds of anxious and 
conflicting passions darken her sky. If these be not natural and real 
sufferings, and if we are not to recognise and do all we can to remedy this 
fearful state of matters, let us close at once the book of human knowledge, 
and give up the farce of philosophy and philanthrophy. It is our part to 
investigate diligently and recognise all truths; nor to bend what we see 
to a preconceived theory, but rather to form if possible, a theory based 
upon all the natural truths. If we do thus in the case before us, we will 
see, that unless we can remove the main cause of hysteria, namelv, in- 
sufficient sexual gratifications, it is totally impossible to prevent that 
disease. Let us look this truth steadily in the face, whatever difficulties 
it occasions us. 

I have now spoken of two of the most important female diseases, which 
are dependent, in the vast majority of cases, mainly on sexual abstinence. 
Before proceeding to the diseases of menstruation, many of which have 
the same case, I shall say a few words on the subject of sexual excess. 


SEXUAL EXCESS 


A Very meagre account is giver. in medical works of the = _ 
a the effects of venereal excesses in the female. Venereal excesses 
gre not, in this country, nearly so ‘prevalent a cause of disease in 
woman as venereal abstinence ; and in this we see the great error of 
those, who are constantly declaiming on the evils of the former, while 
they never alluce to the latter. Inthe pulpit, and among Christian 
moralists generally, we have fearful pictures given of the evils of sex- 
ual excess; but in reality they are very rarely seen, compared with 
those of abstinexce.. Men war with shadows, and neglect the dread. 
ful realities under their eyes. Chastity or sexual abstinence causes 
more real disease and misery in one year, I believe, in this country, 
than sexual excesses in a century. We must not include venereal 
disease among the evils of excess, as it has nothing to do with it; it 
depends always on infection, not on ever-use of (he sexual organs. 

However there is no doubt that sexual excess is capable of produ- 
cing, aud that in many caseg it does produce, serious evils. Over 
stimulus of the sexual system will cause disease and extaustion ; and 
this not unfrequently results in newly-married women. JLysterical 
and chlorotic symptoms may be isaluced in this way by debility, and 
various organs inay suffer in their functions. This is especially seen, 
when a weak and delicate girl marries a powerful man. Menorrha- 
gia is apt to be induced from over stimulation of the ovarics, together 
with exhaustion and sexual apathy. In such cases the constitution 
should be allowed to regain its strength by separation of the parties 
for a time, and greater moderation must be used afterwards. I have 
geen several cases, both in men and women, where sexual excesses 
after marriage were the cause of great enfeeblement; and there is in 
these cases far too much delicacy in the medical man about telling the 
parties of their error, Why should such scruples be allowed to inter- 
fere with the most important of all considerations—the health and 
happiness of the individuals ? 

ut there is another aspect in which we should view the question of 
_ #exual excess, A moderate amount of sexual indulgence braces and 
sanobles body and mio, and heightens the virtue of each’ but to ba 
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always thinking on amatory subjects, or constantly indulging in vene- 
real pleasures, has a very bad effect on both man and woman, even 
thougi: it do not produce tangible bodiiy disease. The mind becomes 
effeminate, and the nerves lose their tone; the power of thought be- 
cones impaired, cloyed as it were by sweetness. Nature never meant 
that we should be absorbed in one set of feelings, nor steeped in sexe 
ual indulgences, as some of the southern nations are. The great 
object of our aims should be to cultivate all the different faculties we 
possess, and so to vary and perpetuate our enjoyments. Self-denial, 
although so much abused in this country, especially in sexual mat- 
ters, is often a most valuable quality. But the very way to ensure 
the rank and morbid growth of the sexual passions, is to deny them 
avy gratification, By so duing, let ua not suppose that we become 
their masters; rather we become their slaves, und they tyrannise over 
our thoughts, and absorb us completely. There are no people who 
think so habitually on sexnal matters, as thuse in whom love has been 
most repressed; the youth suffering from seminal weakness, the 
hysterical girl, the single woman, or the priest. Married people soon 
become accustomed to the pleasures uf love, and learn to divide their 
thouyhts and affections umong the many objects around them ; but to 
the young single woman love is all in all. This is in one way a true 
sexual exces, and shows the folly of innagining that we can defeat the 
purposes of nature. Among many of our poets and young female 
authoresses we can see the effects of this effeminating one-sidedness ; 
they can write and talk of nothing but love, and if we analyse their 
works, we will find how much this absorption in one set of feelings 
interferes with their general developement and happiness. They can- 
oot escape from the passion, because they have either been sexually 
unfortunate themselves, or because their sympathising eyes see 
WUCh Kexnual waixery 2round them, that they can thiek of Hitle elas 
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igis function which has been aptly called “ the sign and the cuar- 
dian of the female health,” is so very frequently disurdered toa greater 
or less degree, that its perfect health is the exception, instead of the 
rule, in our society. Dr. Tilt infurms us, that io a large number of 
apparently healthy women taken indiscriminately, it was found op 
enquiry, that only in one-fourth of them, was menstruation perfectly 
free from morbid symptoms. In the others it was preceded or accom. 
panied by more or less disturbance, pain, or uneasiness. Dr. Ashwell 
moreover, says of the ovaries, the organs which preside over the mene 
strual function, ** No organs of the body seem to be so prone to disease 
as the ovaries, fur I can truly say that I have seldom found them after 
death perfectly healthy.” A fellow student once told me, that he wag 
informed by a female friend, that among the young ladies of her 
acquaintance, there was scarcely one in whom menstruation cone 
tinued healthy for many years, if they remained single. It was often 
healthy at first, but about the twentieth year or so, it grad ally bee 
tame painful, and more or lesa disordered. 


These facts are exceedingly significant, and prove to demonstration, 
bow very unhealthy must be the hygienic conditions, that surround 
she female sexual organs. Disordered menstruation, attended by mere 
or less pain, is so common, that women look upon it us a natural aud 
inevitable evil, and unless it be severe, pay little heed to it. But this 
is a very false and a very dangerous opinion. That menstruation was 
‘ntended by nature to be quite free from pain and uneasiness is proved 
as well by our experience of the painless elimination of all the other 
secretions, when perfectly healthy, as by the complete absence of 
pain in many women, and in those who are otherwise in the most 
robust health. Why too ure the ovaries ea very frequently found 
diseased? Even though the pain might possibly be deemed natural, 
this cannot be. It must be concluded, that menstruation cannot be 
called typically healthy, where there is any pain or uneasiness 
attending it, although, in the present low standard of female heslth, 
very considerable disorder may pass current; aud it is certain that 
‘erious menstrual disease is often induced, by disregarding the 
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eommon and slighter symptoms at its commencement. The perfect 
condition of menstruation, which should be to woman so very vala- 
able a criterion of health, ia at present of little comparative use, if 
ita warnings are so little heeded. 

Child-birth, moreover, (which consists like menstruation in the dis- 
charge of an egg, and differs only in the fact that this egg has been 
fecundated, and has arrived at maturity) is a much more painful pro- 
cess in civilized woman than in the savage, and in some women than 
in others. This, which is also a sign of degeneratjon from the natural 
standard of health, is probably owing partly to the feeble develope- 
ment of woman, and partly to the disproportionate size of the brainin 
civilized man. 

} now vroceed to the disorders of menstruation, which are so im- 
Portant as to become serious diseases. 


ABSENT MENSILRUATION. 


Tara siznifies an absence of menstruation. and 33 8 very commun 
disease. It is classified under two kinds, the amenorrhea of sup- 

ression, and of retention. By retention is meant that the catamenir 

ave never apneared; by suppression that they have been stopped, 
after continuing for a time. 

Retention of the menses may arise either from a congenital defect 
of the sexual organs, or from a want of power in the constitution to 
establish puberty, or to set agoing the menstrual functions, Congen- 
ital deficiency is very rare, although of all the organs in the body none 
are 80 frequently subject to malformations as the sexual organs, both 
in man and woman ; nature seeming to find the perfect developement 
of these organs her most difficult task. There are some women in 
whom the ovaries, others in whom the womb, are naturally wanting 
or imperfectly developed, and in such cases of course no menstruation 
can take place, In these cases the sexual desires are absent, and the 
appearance, tone of voice, &c., may have somewhat of a masculine 
character. However, according to Dr. Ashwell, who has scen a few 
euch cases, the health is generally delicate, and the mind irritable. 
Of course there is no remedy in these cases, and all that can be done 
by those who have the misfortune to be born sexually imperfect, just 
as others are born deaf, dumb. or blind. is to console themselves witB 
the reflection that there are many other blessings in the world besides 
those of sex; which indeea prove at present tuo often a curse instead of 
a blessing. There is one mode too, in which any natural defect like 
this, might be put tv advantage, and used for the service of mankind. 
Every one who is born defective, stands in an exceptional position, the 
sexually neuter among the rect; and has experiences and perbap» 
opportunities of insight into nature, that others cannot have. All evil 
in one aspect may be viewed as good; and itis well known in pathoe 
logy, that disease reveals to us important truths with regard to the 
nature of health, which we could not have learned in ahy other way 
and in like manner all monstrosities and congenital deficiencies are 

now by physiologists, as among the most valuable of all 
revelations of the operations of nature. Some of usin this] ~~ 
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realth and happines., others disease and misery; but all ue, in one 
point of view, equally valuable and important in the scheme of nature. 

Retention of the menses is, in the great majority of cases, owing to 
delicacy of frame or other causes, which retard the developement of 
puberty or the sexual functions ; and we should be very slow to sus- 
pect any congenital deficiency, unless it be quite apparent, even in 
cases where the menses are delaved for vears beyond their usual time 
of appearance. We have seen that retention often occurs in chlorasis, 
and that the frame is here unable to develope perfectly the sexuar 
organs or to set up menstruation. The feebleness of the syarem causes 
the sexual arrest; and this reacts on the general health, and produces 
the peculiar chlorotic oachexy. This kind of retention is found chiefly 
among delicate girls in towns, engaged in sedentary occupations, or 
confined in unhealthy rooms or factories. But there is another class 
of cases, where the menses are, kept back; namely, in full plethoric 
girls, in whom congestion and torpor of the system, and especially of 
the sexual organs, prevent the elimination of the secretion. - In these 
vases there are the symptoms of fulness of blood, viz. flushing of the 
face, giddiness, and oppression of head, specks floating before the eyes, 
a full and usually a slow pulse, and alternate beats and chills of the 
extremitics, showing a disordered circulation. These cases are some- 
times found in robust and plethoric country girls, and in those in 
towns, who have had a luxurious or indolent. life, favouring fulness of 
habit. 

I have already described the treatment of the chlorotic cases, which 
should cousist in a bracing and invigorating plan to establish puberty, 
and then the proper sexual stimulus to excite the menstrual discharge. 
In the congestive form, means should be taken to remove the plethoric 
atate. Plenty of walking exercise should be taken, with a cold bath 
once or twice daily, and a plain and somewhat sparing diet; in fact 
the patient should go for a while into training. ‘These means will tend 
to remove the fulness of blood, and will eaualise the circulation and 
the nervous influence, for which purpose nothing is so effectual as 
plenty of active walking exercise. The great natural remedy, the 
sexual stimulus, should now be used ; and there are very few cases of 
such disease, I am persuaded, that wouid resist these means. 

The direct stimuli used at present to excite menstruation are aclasa 
of remedies called enmenagoques, whose intention ‘is to stimulate the 
sexual organs, and urge them to the performance of their functions, 
The ones chietly used are the mustard hip-bath at 96 or 98 degrees, 
taken every night for from half an hour te one, or even two hours. 
This is one of the best, and frequently induces menstruation. Various 
medicines are also given with the same view. Iron, by enriching the 
blood, often causes menstruation, especially in chlorotic cases. Alves 
is very frequently given, and is the best purgative for producing men- 
struation. It acts chiefly on the rectum, and by irritating it. produces 
the menstrual discharge from the neighbouring sexual organs. It is 
well to give it in combination with iron, which prevents it from irri- 
tating the rectum too much. Electricity applied to the sexual orguns 
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is in some cases very éffective, a single spark sometimes producing the 
discharge. Stimuldting injections into the vagina, especially one 
made of one drachm of the pure liquor ammoniae to a pint of milk, 
are often very good. 

These are the chief means at present used to produce the menstrual 
discharge lirectly; and they are commonly employed, in cases where, 
after the general health has been braced, congestion removed, and pu- 
berty established, menstruation still continues absent; where in short. 
the way has been paved for the flow, and yet it does not appear. 
These various means prove successful in many cases, but they are all 
very uncertain in their action, and, like all other unnatural medicinal 
means, do an immense amount of harm to counterbalance the good. 
Electricity, if much used, may over stimulate and destroy the natural 
nervous susceptibility. Aloes often cause piles, and always derange 
the stomach and bowels. Iron is apt to cause fulness, headache, and 
giddiness. Besides this, there is not one of them for a moment to be 
compared in efficiency, any more than in safety, to the natural sexual 
stimulus. It is by this alone that nature intended that the ovaries 
should be urged to action, that the proper nervous equilibrium of the 
system shcuid be maintained, and the monthly flow regulated ; and it 
is an utter delusion to hope to supplant the natural stimulus by iron, 
electricity, hip-baths, aloes, or other means foreign and poisonous to 
the frame. Dr. Ashwell says that marriage often, though not always, 
cures amenorrhea; and I am convinced that if sexual intercourse were 
used early enough in these diseases, before the susceptibility of the organa 
is worn out by long diseage or by unnatural stimulants ; if other means of 
invigorating the system were used at the same time, and, if need he, 
mustard hip-baths, aloes, &c., sometimes resorted to as auxiliaries, 
where the sexual stimulus alone proved insufficient; very few cases of 
absent menstruation would resist. We should not then see, as is now 
frequently seen, the retention of the meneges persisting for years, some- 
times for the whole of life. in spite of all our unnatural remedies; 
causing endless anxiety and debility, and frequently leading to fata) 
structural disease, which, like the vulture, ever hovers round the weak- 
ened prey. There will yet come a time, when it will be clearly seen, 
that it is as wrong to stimulate the female sexual organs with these 
unnatural means, unless in exceptional cases, as to stimulate a jaded 
frame and toil-worn mind with whiskey or opium. 

** When menstruation is absent, a woman is never quite well,” saya 
Dr. Ashwell ; the powers of the constitution gradualiy become dis- 
ordered, chlorosis and white discharges are very frequently induced, 
und the greatest prostration comes slowly on. Even where menstrua- 
tion is retained for many years, we must be slow to suspect congenital 
defect, for that is of very rare occurrence, and menstruation in the 
great majority of cases comes on at last, even under the present inadee 
quate treatment. : 

The amenorrheea Of suppression is afar more common disease than 
, that of retention; and therefore of much greater importance to society. 
[¢ is divided by medical writers into two kinds, acute and chronie 
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suppression. By acute suppression is meant the sudden checking of 
the discharge, waen actually present. The two great causes of this 
are, cold, and violent mental emotion. When menstruating women 
are exposed to cold, damp feet, &c., or receive a sudden mental shock, 
as of terror or grief, the discharge is often suddenly arrested, and acute 
symptoms of either inflammation or great irritation in the ovaries and 
womb follow. I shall speak afterwards of the acute inflammation of 
the womb or ovaries, which is sometimes the result of arrested mem. 
struation. But more frequently irritation and congestion of the organs 
aivue result, especially in delicate and irritable women, in whom such 
an accident is most likely to occur. Here there is acute rain felt in 
the lower part of the abdomen, and a feeling of weight and uneasiness 
in the pelvis. The pulse is quick, and the patient is anxious and 
excited. Nausea is also a frequent symptom. It is often difficult in 
such a case to distinguish whether there be not acute inflammation ; 
but the character of the pain, which occurs in severe paroxysms with 
intervals of ease, and flies rapidly from one part to another; also the 
occurrence of hysterical fits or fainting, and other mnarks which denote 
irritation rather than inflammation, will enable the physician to de- 
cide. Here a soothing and relaxing treatment should be used. A 
Scie warm bath at 96 degrees shonid be given (that is, warm, not 

ot), and also some purgative menicine, and Ipecacuanha in small 
doses, so as to produce nausea, and thus deaden pain and calm down 
fever and spasm. The injection of assafoetida and opium into the 
rectt, n often produces an almost magical relief. The injection should 
be kept in for awhile with a piece of sponge. By these means the 
pain and congestion will be relieved, and the discharge will perhaps 
return at the time, though this cannot always be expected. Whether 
it do or not, no subsequent treatment should be used, till just before 
the next menstrual period. Then every precaution should be taken to 
‘avour the return of the flow. Fatigue or cold should be sedulously 
avoided, the bowels kept free, and hot mustard hip and foot-baths 
taken on alternate nights for a few nights previously. If menstrua- 
tion occur, all is well; but if it do not, and if white discharges be set 
up instead, then the case beccmes one of chronic suppression, and 
must be treated accordingly. 

Chronic suppression is of vey frequent occurrence. Its constitutional 
effects are somewhté simila: to those produced by other suppressed 
secretions, such as the bile. the feces, &c., and indicate, in the first 
place, a fulness of blood, and disorder of the nervous system, and 
afterwards a gradually increasing debility, and impoverishment of the 
whole frame. There are diffused and obstinate headaches, occasional 
giddiness, with specks floating before the eyes and dilated pupils. The 
surface is irregularly hot and cold, and easily chilled ; the bowels are 
constipated ; there is disordered respiration, palpitation of the heart, 
painn in the chest, &c. The health often seriously fails, all the differ. 
ent organs being liable to be implicated ; and organic disease may be 
ewtablished in some part. Chlorosis is frequently caused by chronic 
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menstrual suppression; and hysteria fs very generally found along 
with it. 

Chronic suppression may be brought on in many ways. An attack 
of acute suppression may gradually pass into it. After such an attack, 
the function may not return or only imperfectly; a painful effort 
being made at each menstrual period, and a smal! quantity of blood 
secreted, but this gradually dying away. It may also be caused by 
gradual impairment of the health, from the want ofthe proper sexual 
stimulus. This is a very frequent cause; indeed it is rare for a single 
woman, especially in towns, to continue long to menstruate healthily. 
Irregularities occur, monthly periods are frequently missed, and men- 
struation becomes painful or often ceases. 

It must always be kept in mind that the ovaries receive their natu. 
ral stimulus from sexual intercourse. The flow of all the secretions 
‘depends on the application of their appropriate stimulus. Thus the 
flow of saliva is promoted by the stimulus of food in the mouth; thas 
of bile by the eubstances passing through the alimentary canal; that 
of gastric juice by the presence of food in the stomach. There is no 
secreting organ which can possibly remain long active and healthy, 
unless it receive a due proportion of its appropriate stimulus; and 
the only appropriate stimulus to the ovaries is sexual intercourse and 
child-bearing. 

Chronic suppression frequently depends also on ulceration of the 
mouth of the womb; and also, as Dr.-Tilt has shewn, on inflammatory 
states of the ovaries. Every case therefore should be carcfully ana. 
lysed, and its peculiar cause and complications ascertained, before a 
proper treatment can be adopted. Independently of inflammatory 
disease, there is frequently especially in recent cases, a congested 
state of the ovaries and uterus. White discharges are generally found 
where menstruation is absent, and show the congested state of the 
sexual organs, which it is their object. to relieve. Chronic suppression 
is also sometimes, though comparatively rarely, the result of slow 
srganic disease in the ovaries, such as ovarian dropsy, and in this case 
is incurable. 

In treating this very common disease, it is first necessary that we 
should learn the true cause of each case. To do so, it is very fre- 
qjiently necessary, and in probably all cases it is advisable, that an 
examination should be made by the finger or the speculum, to see if 
there be any ulcer of the womb, ovarian inflammation, &c. The gene. 
ral neglect of such an examination at the present day, is the cause of 
an immense number of errors in this, as well as almost all other geni- 
tal diseases. The symptoms of ulcerative or ovarian disease are often 
so obscure, that without a physical examination it is impossible even 
for the most experienced man to come to a conclusion, whether or not 
such disease exist. If it do, and be not discovered, we cannot expect 
to be successful in the treatment. No conscientious man thinks of 
treating any other part of the body, which is accessible to our view or 

_ our touch, without using every possible means to aid bis diagnosis. 
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There is nothing 90 satisfactory as ocular inspection, and there is 
scarcely any mere description of symptoms, that can be depended on. 
Whenever there is disorder in an organ, it is next to impossible to 
Bay in any case that there is no structural disease, and that it is 
merely functional, without looking at the organ, if that be at all pos- 
sible. And surely it is a very wrong, as well as a very slovenly, negs 
lect of the power which nature has given us of seeing and touching 
the womb and other sexual organs, to allow a false delicacy to 
interfere with this inspection, in any case where these organs are 
implicated. We cannot tell from the mere detail of symptoms exactly 
what is the matter even in the very simplest case ; and it seems to me 
to be a grave dereliction of duty, in both physician and patient, even 
to hazard in the slightest, so valuable a thing as human life and 
heulth. If it be the case, as I do not believe, that itis not advisable 
that man should frequently inspect the female sexual organs, and if 
these morbid feelings of mystery and shame between the sexes are to 
be kept up at any price, let women be trained (as they certainly should 
be in any case) to aid in the examination and treatment of these 
organs; but do not let it be suid of human beings, arrived at the age 
of reflection, that they allow such feelings to stand in the way of their 
obvious and paramount duty—the conscientious investigation of every 
disease by all the means in their power. Until scrupics of sexual 
delicacy throw as few obstacles in the way of the investigation and 
treatment of sexual diseases, as they do in diseases of the throat, eyes, 
or ears, it cannot be said that the genital diseases have any fair chance 
given them; and such scruples must be recognised as amoung the most 
important causes of the ignorance and neglect of these diseases, and 
therefore of a vast amount of misery. 

Human life and health are dirt-cheap at the present day, when the 
world is so full of poverty, misery, and disease ; but I earnestly hope, 
that in time, when a higher standard of health prevails, such careless- 
ness and imperfections in the modes of investigating disease will not 
be generally seen. In our dispensaries—nay, even in our hospitals, 
ell must deplore the summary and inefficient manner in which diseases 
are so often diagnosed and treated. The doctor’s hands are far too 
full, and he can pay no adequate attention to the immense numbers, 
and consequently the treatment is often a mere farce. These hasty 
and imperfect habits of diagnosis are carried into the treatment of all 
diseascs in all classes: and in fact the amount of disease prevents pro- 
per attention to almost any Sinute case. 

If, after a proper examination, the chronic suppression be found to 
depend on ulceration of the womb, or on subacute inflammation of the 
ovaries, these diseases must be first cured; and then if menstruation 
do not return spontaneously, the sexual stimulus and a bracing treat 
ment will probably induce it. If there be congestion of the sexual 
system, and a plethoric habit, leeches applied to the mouth of the 
womb are very beneficial, together with plenty of walking exercise, 
bathing, &c., all of which means tend to equalize the circulation, and 
remove loca congestions, They thus prepare the way for the beue® 
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ficial action of the sexual stimulus, which in all these cases is the ono 
that is ultimately to be relied on. When the system is chlorotic and 
enfeebled, a bracing treatment is necessary along with sexual inter- 
course ; which should be used (here as in other cases where the sexual 
organs are in a weak state), in moderation, so as not to over stimulate 
the weakened ovaries. This is evidently too the treatment requisite 
for the very frequent cases of irregularity or complete suppression of 
the menses, brought on by sexual abstinence, Mustard hip baths or 
other auxiliaries may be needed in many cases, and would probably be 
trequently beneficial. Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ dance, and other nervous 
diseases, are sometimes dependent on chronic menstrual suppression, 
and are cured by the return of the discharge. 

In order to prevent amenorrhosa, care should be taken by women 
not to expuse themselves to cold or wet while menstruating. Habit 
however accustoms the body to this, and bathing women go into the 
sea, whilst menstruating, without injury. Other causes which are 
said sometimes suddenly to arrest menstruation are, sexual inter- 
course or violent emetics or purgatives during menstruation, and these 
causes should be carefully avoided. Dr. Tilt says, that if women were 
generally in the habit of wearing drawers, the number and severity of 
sexual diseases would be greatly diminished. These articles of dress 
are gradually coming into use, but are still not nearly so much worn 
as they should be. Cotton stockings too, and thin shoes, expose the 
feet to cold and wet, and are said by one of the French physicians to 
be among the chief causes of the universal prevalence of white dis. 
charges among the Parisian women. To prevent chronic suppression, 
the great means is a due amount of the proper stimulus fur the vva- 
ries. and @ healthy life in other respects 
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Tus is a curious affection that sometimes occurs in the absence 
of natural menstruation, and has been termed ‘ta freak of nature. 
A quantity of blood is discharged from some other organ, generally 
the stomach or the lungs, and sometimes this discharge takes place 
periodically at the menstrual epochs. It causes much alarm to the 
patient, but is not dangerous, and ceases after a time. It is some- 
times difficult to distinguish it from true primary hermorrhage ; but 
the guiding facts are, the presence of amenorrhaa; the occasional 
periodicity, and the absence of the-signs of disorder and disease, which 
accompany primary hemorrhage. White discharges sometimes take 
the place offabsent menstruation, occurring at the usual periods, last- 
ing the usual time, and attended ‘by the usual catamenial effort 
This is most common in delicate girls at the beginning of menstrua 
tion. 

The treatment of these vicarious affections is, "o restore patur® 
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Tats is, as Dr. Ashwell says, a very common disease, and causes intense 
suffering. In fact the disease, in its aggravated form, is something like the 
pains of child-birth occurring every month. It not only causes intole- 
rable suffering, but very frequently sterility likewise ; so that a celebrated 
physician said of it, *‘ one half of the life of such a patient is devoted to 
suffering, and the other blighted by sterility.” ‘Single women are par- 
ticularly prone to it,” says ‘Dr. Ashwell, ‘* and it often seems to be asso-= 
ciated with a tendency to strong mental emotion.” 

Tie symptoms of painful menstruation are as follows. Menstruation 
becomes irregular, and is sometimes excessive, but generally scanty. The 
discharge is emitted with indescribable pain, and is shreddy or clotted ; 
lancinating and shooting pains are felt in the womb and vagina. Severe 
pain is also felt in the loins, shooting towards the groin and down the 
inside of the thighs ; expulsatory throes, like those of labour, occur, and 
the patient bears down, and sometimes, after expelling a clot, experiences 
a temporary relief. In some cases where there is considerable congestion 
of the womb, what are called “spurious abortions” occur. These are 
membranes containing a clot of blood, which are expelled from the womb 
with agonising throes. Acute pain in the breasts sometimes precedes 
menstruation for some days; and in other cases headaches, flushing of 
the face, weight in the pelvis, full and quick pulse precede the attack, 
showing that there is infammatory action going on, and foretelling the’ 
coming storm. Sometimes the mcastrual pains, after lasting a day or ao, 
go off, as the remainder of the period is easy; but frequently they last 
toroughout. : 

tn the intervals there is often no suffering, and at first but slight con- 
stitutional disturbance. But gradually the health becomes impaired ; 
the boweis become now constipated, now loose; there is loss of appetite, 
gmaciation, and pallor. Profuse white discharges occur during the 
menstrual intervals, and sometimes amenorrhwa ensues. The breasts 
. gow become flaccid, and almost quite disappear. 

The causeg of this excruciating malady are various. It is sometimes 
oo-existent with menstruation from puberty upwards; but often arises 
 & subsequent period. It lasts in many cases throughout the whole 
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sexual life of the woman, and only ceases at last by tne cessation of men- 
atruation. Hysterical and irritable single women are especially its 
victims. It very frequently comes on gradually from impairment of the 
general health, as amenorrhea does; and in the most of these cases in 
singie women, doubtless depeuds mainly on the want of healthy exercise 
of the organs. It sometimes, but very rarely, arises from a congenital 
narrowed state of the os uteri, and cervical canal. In this case it begins 
with the commencement of menstruation. It is also frequently depen- 
dent on ulceration of the mouth of the womb, or ovarian disease. 

In the treatment of dysmenorrhea, great care must be taken to arrive at 
the cause of the particular case before us, and an examination with the 
finger and speculum is almost always necessary, else the treatment may 
very probably be erroneous. By the use of these means of investigation 
it will be seen, whether there be ulceratiom or ovarian disease. If found, 
these must be treated, and their cure, which can generally be effected, if 
they are recognised, will probably remove the dysmenorrhea. If thera 
be congenital narrowing of the canal, it must be dilated by sponge tents, 
and this has in several instances produced a cure. If no inflammatory 
disease be found, sexual intercourse, along with a general bracing hygienie 
treatment should be used, and is by far the best remedy. Healthy exer- 
cise is always the best treatment fcr organs which are in an irritable 
nervous state, calming and soothing the nervous excitement, and gradu- 
ally training the disordered parts to a regulated and healthy discharge of 
their functions. ‘* Idleness is the root ot all evil,” in the various organs, 
as well as in the whole being; for when these are not healthily employed, 
each in their own special manner, pain and disorder are certain sooner or 
later to mark tceir dissatisfaction. Dr. Ashwell says that ‘“ dysmen- 
orrhcea is often cured by marriage and child-bearing; bus not always, 
and aggravated cases occur in married women.” Of course sexual inter- 
course cannot be expected to produce apure, if there be ulceration or sub- 
acute ovarian inflammation; in thse cases it will rather do harm. 
Impregnation frequently takes place in this disease, and is even more 
powerful than sexual intercourse in producing a cure; for during the 
period of pregnancy and lactation, menstruation is stopped, and the sexual 
organs have time to escape from the jhabit of morbid action; and 
they receive fresh impulses and a more healthy tone from the new train 
of actions during pregnancy. Frequently however, the patients are barren, 
and this great natural curative process unavailable 

But it is of great importance also to give relief in the menstrual 
attack. At the first onset of pain, the patient should take a hip-bath 
at 96 degrees, for from half an hour to one hour, and repeat this thrice 
a@ day, going into bed after it, till warmth is restored, Small nauseating 
doses of Ipecacuanha, such as half a grain every hour, should also be 
given, which greatly ease menstruation. The injection into the revtum 
of 18 or 20 Seops of laudanum in a little warm water, is also very good. 

To prevent this disease, we must endeavor to eradicate throughout 
society, the causes which lead toit. Of these by far the most important 
is sexual abstinence. It is chiefly in single women that it occurs. and 
whether it be merely 4 functional disease or depend on ovarian imflam® 
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mation, it is sexual abstinence, ungratified sexual desires, and doubtiess 
in many casos masturbation arising from these ungrat‘¥ied desires, which 
chiefly cause it. It is also very important, that the. slighter pain and 
uneasiness in menstruation, so universally neglected, should be met at 

, the beginning, and should not be allowed to assume an aggravated form. 
This is especially requisite, if these pains be not co-existent with men- 
struation, but come on later; if menstruation becomes gradually more 
painful than it has been, it is a certain sign that there is growing dis- 
order, and the causes which lead to tms should be investigated and 
removed. In many women menstruation ii habitually attended with 
more or less pain and disturbance throughout the whole of sexual life, 
and in these cases the morbidity may be so much a part of the original 
constitution, as to be irromediable. Dr. Bennett says ‘It is only with 
the patient herself in health, that you can compares her in disease ;” and 
thus when menstruation, having been previously easy, becomes difficult, 
we may be certain that some morbid cause is at work, which should at 
ence be attended to, and removed. 

Dr. Ashwell says ‘Every case of painful menstruation is not to de 
ealled dysmenorrhea; if the pain and tightness in the head and loins, 
which have preceded menstruation, pass away as the secretion increases, 
it is not dysmenorrhea.” Although in some women menstruation takes 
place without the least pain, yet it is generally accompanied and pre- 
ceded by symptoms. These are, fulness in the pelvis, pains in the loins 
and ovarian regions, and sometimes bearing down pains of an expulsive 
character. These are very gemeral, and constitute what is called the 
** usual catamenial effort.” But these symptoms are not to be looked on 
as natural, because they are general. They are a sign of the common 
deterioration of the female constitution in our society, and as such are a sign 
of error. Inthe same way child-birth is known to be very much more 
painful among civilized nations tijan among savages. Savage womens 
bear children with little pain, and I presume that menstruation, which 
is a kindof parturition, is in them usually attended with no pain, as it 
is with the most healthy women among ourselves. It should be our 
endeavour, therefore, to elevate this function in woman to the natural 
and typical standard of health, just as in the case of all the other 
organs and faculties of our being. The causes of the general sexual 
deterioration are the peculiarly unhealthy sexual life of our society, and 
especially of its female part, and also the generally imperfect state of all 
the physical virtues, in which respect civilized man stands in such marked 
inferiority to hissavage brother. It is not our part to pique ourselves on 
possessing a different and a higher class of virtues, but to aim at the 

ual developement of all, knowing that all are equally necessary to 
sur health and happiness ; nor to neglect the valuable knowledge we may 

by comparing ourselves with a ruder part of our race. The female 
reproductive organs, moreover, are the work-shop of life ; all of us are in 
fact secretions from these organs, and from the testes of the male; and 
if the secreting actions of these most important organs be allowed to be 
habitually in a disordered and vitiated state the effect on the health of al 
ef us must be most injurious 
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By this is meant menstruation, characterized by excess in quantity 
or in frequency. There are two kinds; one, in which there is merely 
the natural secretion in excess, and the other in which pure blood is dis- 
charged by the uterine vessels. The latter variety is recognized by the 
presence of clots of blood in the discharge, or by its stiffening the linen, 
which appearances are not seen in the normal menstrual fluid. In 
the majority of severe cases, there is this direct uterine bleeding. 

The symptoms of the disease are the following. The flow of blood at 
the menstrual periods becomes much more profuse than natural, continu- 
ing for several days longer: than it should do, The menstrual periods 
are also frequently approximated, so that menstruation occurs every 
three weeks, or every fortnight. Thus in many cases the woman is 
almost always menstruating ; one lengthened period being scarcely over, 
when another begins. Inthe menstrual intervals there is usually profuse 
leucorrhaa. In some cases, especially”in women who have had children, 
the discharge comes on suddenly in gushes, unlike the slow droppin 
exudation, that characterizes the natural secretion. The constitution 
effects are those which are produced by a drain on the system, or by loss 
of blood from any other part. At first languor and weakness in the 
loins; then severe aching in the loins and back, coming round to the 
thighs and groins; acute headaches, often confined to one spot, as if a 
nai] were driven into the head; ringing in the ears, dimness of sight, 

iddiness, and sometimes the sensation as if a clock were ticking in the 

ead; increasing pallor and debility, derangement of the stomach and 
bowels, palpitation of the heart; melancholy and nervousness, at times 
almost to insanity ; dropsy of the eyelids and feet, from the increasing 
thinness of the blood; also sometimes prolapse of the uterus and vagina 
from relaxation. 

If the disease occur in a plethoric married woman who lives freely, it 
is often of an active and more violent character, while in che delicate 
Gmong whom it is much more frequent.) it is rather of a passive kind. 

n the former case it is often caused by the application of cold during 
menstruation, which, if it do not arrest the discharge suddenly, as we* 
have seen it often does, may on the contrary, produce a profuse fow 
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attended by feverish symptoms: and the habit of profuse menstruation 
continues at subsequent periods. In these cases menstruation is prece- 
ded by a fecling of tension and fulness in the pelvis, with weight and 
throbbing in the womb. The discharge is often emitted with pain and 
expulsatory throes, the flow lessening during a pain, and increasing on its 
subsidence. 

The passive form of the disease is of frequent occurrence, and is gene- 
rally found among delicate and nervous women. In it there is frequently 
little or no local pain during the flow, but extreme debility and exhaustion 
is often produced. Although a fatal result is very rare, yet life is often 
reduced to the lowest ebb by the great losses of blood. The disease also 
frequently occurs about the period of menstrual decline. This takes place 
in many women abuut the age of 44, but in the greater number from 47 
to 50. This period is iu many cases attended with great losses of blood 
from the womb. These continue long, often for several years, and are 
sometimes very excessive. The bleeding sometimes continues for weeks, 
or even months, without complete cessation, and the prostration of health 
may be extreme. Fear of organic disease, such as cancer, is often ex- 
cited by these protracted bleedings, and life is sometimes lost from mere 
exhaustion. These hemorrhages may continne for from one to four years, 
and yet terminate in health, and the decline of the function. 

As the forms of menorrhagia are various, so are its causes. The 
essence of the disease consists in an over-excited state of the ovaries, 
which discharge too rapidly immature eggs; and in a congested and 
irritable state of these orgaus, as well as of the womb, which gives rise te 
the profuse attendant menstrual discharges. When once morbid and 
excessive action has been excited in these parts, it is kept up by habit; 
and the discharge of eggs and of blood at last assume a passive and habit- 
ual character. As chlorosis and amenorrhoea are frequently the effect 
of insufficient stimulus to the ovaries, so menorrhagia often proceeds 
from their over stimulus. Excessive venery is very apt to produce it, 
especially where the sexual organs have been unaccustomed to the vene- 
real stimulus. Thus in women who have married late, even a moderate 
amount of vencreal excitement might induce it. Thesame may be said of 
delicate and susceptible girls, who take littleexercise, and therefore all whose 
organs are in a habitually weak and excitable state. But the over stimula- 
tion of the organs by too frequent child-bearing is also a most important 
cause of the disease. This, together with over lactation, often causes 
menorrhagia, Abortion frequently causes, or is caused by, previous 
menorrhagia ; for this is really an ovarian abortion. The eggs are cas¢ 
off by the ovaries every fortnight or three weeks, prematurely, just as the 
child is cast uff by the womb before the proper time. An inflammatory 
state of the ovaries, and ulcers of the womb are frequent causes of 
menorrhagia, as of the other diseases of menstruation. Cold, especially 
juring menstruation, is another frequent cause, producing congestion and 
disorder of the secreting organs. Dr. Ashwell says moverover, that the 
form of the disease, which occurs at menstrual decline, is caused more 

frequently than is supposed, by the avoidance of complete sexual interes 
, and the consequent derangement and congestion of the ovaries and 
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womb. This abstinence is, he fears, not seldom practised, to avoid the 
risk of adding to an already numerous family. Masturbation is alse 
without doubt a frequent cause in the single; the excessive abuse of the 
organs being more apt to cause this disease, than an excess in the normal 
stimulus. Menorrhagia is in some respects analogous to profuse sper- 
matorrheea in the male; the sperm cells and the germ cells being too 
dg ahd discharged, and in a crude and immature form in the worst cases. 

n treating a case of menorrhagia, we must first ascertain its peculiar 
cause. An examination by the finger and speculum should be made to 
see whether there be any ulceration of the mouth of the womb or ovarian 
disease. Dr. Ashwell says that a digital examination frequently reveals 
nothing, but a flabby state of the neck of the womb and vagina, and an 
os rather more patulous than natural, together with profuse white dis- 
charges. If the disease be the result of excessive venereal indulgence, of 
frequent abortions, or over-jactation: separation from the husband 
should be enjoined for a time, or the child weaned. During the men- 
strual intervals, in the passive forms of the disease, every means should 
be tried to brace the general health. A life in the open air, with cold 
shower baths to the loins and lower part of the abdomen, and also 
astringent vaginal igjections, should be employed, tocure the leucorrhea 
and give tone to the parts. All causes of excitement of mind or body 
should also be avoided, and sexual intercourse either quite discontinued, 
or used in great moderation. In the cases of active menorrhagia in the 
plethoric, purgatives are useful; or, still better, exercise and spare diet, 
with the avoidance of unhealthy excitement. 

But besides the constitutional means to be used in the menstrual inter- 
vals, especial attention must be paid to restrain the actual fluw. For a 
few days previous to menstruation great care should be taken to avoid 
excitement or fatigue, and the patient should lie in the recumbent pos- 
ture a good deal, so as to prevent the congestion of the pelvic organs. 
‘Without the use of the recumbent position,” says Dr. Ashwell, ‘all 
means wil] prove unavailing.” When the flow begins, this posture should 
be strictly maintained, and continued till the period is over, as very slight 
exertion increases or renews the discharge. The patient should be kept 
cool ; and if the loss of blood be great, cold clothes should be applied to 
the vulva, and over the hips, aod astringent injections used. The cold is 
not to be applied at the beginning of the period, or it is apt to produce 
spasm of the womb, but rather = the natura] secretion seems nearly 
over, and clots are passed. In some cases, where there is extreme ex- 
haustion, every possible means must be taken to arrest the bleeding, for 
fear of an immediately fatal issue. Here the best of all means is te 
plug the vagina with dry tow. This directly presses on the bleeding 
vessels and stops the discharge. The best mternal medicine in passive 
menorrhagia is the ergot of rye, which has a specific action on the wom, 
causing contraction of its muscular fibres. Five grains of the powder or 
thirty drops of the tincture should be given every six or eight hours. 

In the pletkoric variety, if there be quick pulse, with spasmodic pain 
in the womb, attending the discharge, nausea should be induced by one 
grain of ipecacuanha given every hour. This is a most admirable remedy, 
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and relieves the pain, while it lessens the flow. An injection of assafo- 
tida and opium into the reetum, is also excellent in quieting the uterine 
irritation. 

To prevent this disease, its various causes must he extirpated. It occura 
much more frequently in delicate and irritable women ; and these, as : r. 
Ashwell says, “are a much more numerous class than the robust.” 
Until therefore, the general strength of the sex is greatly elevated, we 
cannot hope satisfactorily to prevent this disease. The prevailing habits of 
pexual abstinence, which rendez the sexual system weak and irritable, and 
prone to over-excitement, must also be changed before adequate preven- 
tion is possible. Venereal excesses and masturbation should be carefully 
avoided, and only a moderate amount of the natural sexual stimulus 
used. Frequent pregnancy can be borne with impunity only by very 
robust women; and is full of danger to the delicate, and to those whose 
lifo is not a very healthy one. Over-lactation is very weakening 
to the general health, and especially to the sexual organs, between 
which and the breasts there is so intimate a sympathy. Sudden 
arrest of the secretion of milk is often the cause of inflammation of the 
ovaries; and an unnatural prolongation of suckling may readily make 
the ovaries irritable and enfeebled. Ulceration of the womb and ovarian 
disease must also be prevented. ‘The avoidance of complete sexual inter- 
course, mentioned by Dr. Ashwell, as a frequent cause of the menorrha- 
gia of advanced life, is a very important subject, of which I shall speak 
afterwards. 

Menorrhagia is aiso greatly favoured by a prevalent idea among 
women, that copious menstruation is a healthy sign; just as it is a 
common idea among the poorer classes, that it is healthy to pass much 
urine, a belief which favours the progress of diabetes. This belief often 
induces women to neglect the disease inits commencement. The amount 
of the natural discharge varics in different women, in some being more 
abundant than in others ; but each woman should judge by what is natu- 
ral to herself in health, and if menstruation become more eburdamt 
taan it has been, should not neglect this indication 
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Br this is meant the various non-venereu! and non-infectious discharges 
ef mucus, pus, &c., that proceed from the vagina, and are popularly 
called ‘the whites.” Of all female diseases, none is so common as 
this. ‘Few married women, especially mothers, escape it,” says Dr. 
Ashwell. The delicate and middJe-aged are more prone to it, than the 
young and robust, and it is commoner in the married than the single, 
like all other inflammatory diseases ; thus contrasting with the nervous 
functional diseases, which are far more common in the single. The 
disease is found in all varieties of severity, from the very mild, to the 
most aggravated form. 

The discharge is caused by an inflamed or congested state of the mu- 
cous membrane of the vagina, vulva, or womb. The symptoms of an 
acute attack are, a feeling of heat and tenderness in the parts, followed 
by @ mucous or muco-purulent discharge. There is also some scalding 
in making water, and more or less febrile reaction. If the disease be 
not cured, it may gradually become chronic; the pain, heat, and scald- 
ing disappear, but a copious discharge continues; and in this chronic 
state, the disease has a tendency to prove very obstinate, and to exhaust 

reatly the strength. The pain, heat, and scalding, often last also in- 
efinitely in a undue form, and are very easily re-excited. 

The great cause which renders this disease. as well as other inflamma- 
tions of the female sexual organs, so very chronic and obstinate, is the 
periodical return of menstruation. This congests these organs, and thus 
at every monthly period, fans anew the flame of their inflammatory dis- 
eases. Thus these white discharges, when once well established, often 
\ast for a great part of life, and gradually produce the most serious im- 

airment of health. The constant drain breaks down the system, pro- 

uciug pallor, debility, pain in the back, palpitations, dyspepsia, &c. and 
all the train of symptoms more quickly induced by menorrhagia. Jn the 

oung, chlorosis, amenorrhea, and consumption, are apt to be induced 
by it. Prolapse of the womb and vagina, and also sterility, are not in- 
frequently caused by it. 

Lu moat cases however, the disease is of a milder nature, and | 
oaly & certain amount of weakness and pallor. Many women, 
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when in unusually good health, are never free from leucorrhoa; and 
there is probably no disease so much neglected. It is only when the sym- 
ptoms are aggravated, that aid is anxiously sought. 

The discharge is sometimes very copious, wetting several napkins in 
the day, and we cannot wonder that this should seon exhaust the 
strength. Sometimes it is not abundant, but very acrid, causingoxcoria- 
tion of the lips of the vulva and the inside of the thighs. The discharge 
varies in colour and nature; sometimes it is colourless, and then it is 
pure mucus; at other times it is yellow, and then it is pus; and fre- 
a it is muco-purulent, which is a mixture of the two characters. 

is alway a sign of inflammation, being the matter secreted by an in- 
flamed surface ; and the muco-purulent secretion shows a minor state of 
inflammation, sach as is found in the chronic stage of leucorrhea. 
Pure pus is very seldom discharged in abundance from the female genital 
organs, except in infectious gonorrhea, when large quantities of it are 
formed. The colourless mucus often eomes frum congestion alone. without 
any inflammatory action. A white curdy matter that is sometimes seen 
is of little consequence, as it comes from the mucous follicles on the neck 
of the uterus when simply congested; whereas a peculiar glairy trans- 
parent mucus, like unboiled white of eqg, comes from the follicles, inside 
the cervical canal, and is a sign of its inflammation, which is an im- 
portant affection. 

The natural mucous which moistens the pasages. is, when perfectly 
healthy, never enough to constitute a discharge; but in a great part of 
women who live in towns, its secretion is o asiderably increased for a 
day or two before and after menstruation, so as to form a discharge. 
This over-secretion, although it is so frequent, and produces so littie had 
effect on the health, that it is not regarded, is a sign of a somewhat con- 
gested state of the parts; and the congestion may readily be increased by 
various causes, and give rise to a permanent discharge. or be aggravated 
into inflammation. Although in many cases of leucorrhea, when the 
discharge is of a colourless nature, there is merely congestion ; yet when- 
ever the discharge is yellow, and in almost al] cases, in which it has 
seriously weakened the system, the disease is of an inflammatory nature. 

It is generally impossible to tell certainly, by the discharge, the 
difference between leucorrhea, and gonorrhea. The only apparent diff- 
erences are, that pure pus is seldom seen in abundance except in gon- 
orrhoza, in which disease moreover the symptoms are generally more 
violent, and the urethra is more apt to be inflamed. And yet there 
must be a great difference in the nature of the diseases, for gonorrhaa is 
very infectious, whereas leucorrhea is very rarely so; still there are 
cases, in which the husband may be infected by a peculiarly acrid 
leucorrhora. However in the vast majority of cases where a man gets @ 
gonorrlita, he may conclude that the female, from whom he has con- 
tracted it, has a regular venereal disease. 

Leucorrhea is severe and obstinate in proportion to the amount of the 
mucous Surface affected. In many cases the disease is confined to the 
vulva, for it muy be cured by applying astringents to that part alone, 
by separatingthe labia. Butin the severechronic cases tho whole of the 
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vagina is generally involved, and these cases are very frequently comptie 
cated by ulcers of the mouth of the womb, and jnflammation of the 
cervical canal. 

The causes of this most important disease are very various. It is 
most common in married women, and in those who have borne children ; 
because after child-birth the womb does not return quite to its virgin size, 
but remains somewhat larger and more vitalised, and the vagina is always 
more relaxed, and more prone to congestion and inflammation, than in the 
virgin. Besides this, abortion and child-birth are in many cases followed 
by inflammatory disease of the mouth of the womb, which gives rise to 
leucorrhea. Thesanguineous congestion, moreover, of the womb and ex- 
ternal passages during pregnancy and child-birth, throughout the whole 
of which period the vagina and vulva are of a deep red colour, may re- 
main in a minor degree afterwards, predisposing the parts to inflamma- 
tory action. It must be remembered, that the more the vitality of any 
part is elevated, the more prone does it become toinflammation. Sexual 
intercourse also, if excessive, may produce leucorrhea. The various 
diseases of menstruation are in general accompanied by leucorrhea, which 
helps to relieve thecongestion, or inflammation, of the other sexual or- 
gans. Cold, and the wearing of insufficient clothing, especially thin shoes 
and cotton stockings, are also frequent causes. 

All these causes are greatly promoted, and the disease, when once 
established, is made so very difficult thoroughly to cure, from two principal 
reasons; namely, first, the periodical congestion of the sexual organs 
every month, and secondly, the very unnatural and sedentary life that 
most women lead. They take little exercise. but remain always within 
doors, which weakens the general health : and very many of them are 
engaged in sedentary occupations, which keep all the pelvic organs con- 
stantly in a heated and congested state, and render it almost impossible 
thoroughly to cure severe cases of leucerrhea. From the same reasons 
the rectum becomes inactive, and piles and constipation are exceedingly 
frequent in women, and when present, keep up the leucorrhea. 

he custom of two persons sleeping together, which is so general! in 
this country, is not, I believe, so healthy as the continental one of using 
separate couches, It increases the warmth, just as too large a quantity 
of clothes would do; and thus is often relaxing, and tends to favour the 
srigin and continuance of diseases of debility, especially in townspeople, 
who require all the cool air, and other bracing influences they can get. 
Moreover the involuntary movements during a are a frequent cause of 
disturbance; and the rest (that invaluable restorative) is seldom so good 
as when each individual sleeps alone. 

In the treatment of this disease it is of great importance, that means 
should be early adopted. There is no disease which women neglect so 
often as it is so common; and thus the acute and first attacks of 
it are disregarded, and the disease allowed to take firm root in the sys 
tem. In fact women, especially in the lower classes, seldom or never 
apply for aid, unless either the acute symptoms are very severe, or the 
disease hes existed for a long time, and has begun seriously to impair the 
health. Women will go about for years suffering fom “his weakenin,: 
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mal dy, ifit be at all endurable, and submitting to a languid and imperfect 
existence, rather than bring themselves to consult a medical man. It is 
not delicacy alone that restrains them, but neglect also, which is un- 
fortunately very common in women, at least in their own illnesses. 
This want of attention to self, is a part of the general self-sacrificing 
character of that sex ; but there is no doubt that, whenever this leads 
to the promotion of disease, it is a preat evil. No woman should 
allow any symptoms of ill-health to exist, either from delicacy or neglect, 
without taking proper means to remove them. 

In acute leucorrhea, where there is heat, tenderness, and active in- 
fammation, the treatment should be mild and soothing; rest, a dose of 
opening medicine, washing with tepid water, together with the avoidance 
of late hours, sexual intercourse, and other excitements. By these 
means the attack will in general speedily subside. But if it do not, and 
if the discharge becomes chronic, then the best treatment is by astringent 
injecticns into the vagina; which, if well managed, and assisted by a 
regular life, will generally effect a cure. The best astringents are alum, 
sulphate of zinc, acetate of lead, oak bark, or nitrate of silver; the first 
three used in the proportion of one drachm to the pint of water. ‘The 
alum injection is the best for general use, and if used properly, rarely 
fails to effect a cure in two or three weeks. But injections constantly fail 
because they are not properly used. The vagina is a long canal, and 
unless the injection reach the whole surface affected, a radical cure cannor 
be looked for. 

The way to give injections is, to support the hips by a hard cushion, 
and place beneath the patient a flat bed-pan or other dish; then inject 
the lotion, using the pump-handled syringe, and an elastic tube six inches 
long, so that the injection will be carried to the end of the vagina. In- 
ject about a pint at a time, and retain it for five or ten minutes by a 
napkin. This requires the help of another person, but is far more effec- 
tual than injecting one’s-self. The injection should be used at first twice 
a day, and after a fortnight once a day will be enough. If one kind of 
injection fail, another may be tried, and it is sometimes good to vary 
them at intervals. When acure has been effected, cold water should be 
injected once or twice a day for some time, to restore tone to the parts. 

o tonic is equal to this. Dr. Ashwell says, that there is an unfounded 
dread of ablution of the external genitals with cold, or even with tepid 
water, but this can do no harm, and is often very beneficial. Its injection 
is equally harmless, and frequently of service. The injection of a few 
sunces of cold water into the rectum daily, is greatly recommended by 
Dr. Ashwell, in cases of inveterate leucorrhea, where the discharge is 
limited to a few drops, but still has produced serious impairment of 
health. He has seen the discharge rendered very obstinate by the 
habitual use of thick napkins to the parts, which have a dear effect 
An excellent remedy in obstinate cases, is to plug the vagina with dry tow 
This dries up the moisture as it flows, and keeps the mucous surfaces 
asunder, which is one of the best of all modes of stopping their discharges 
The surfaces act just like poultices to each other, causing relaxation ang 
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Indefinite continuance of the discharge. This remedy ‘s not employed a. 
often as it deserves. 

English physicians do not generally make an examination in leucorrhea, 
but this is a great error, and the source of mistakes without number. Ix 
very many cases leucorrhaa is caused or kept up by ulcers of the womb, 
and if they are not discovered and treated, injections can do litte guod. 
It should be made a rule, that in all cases of leucorrhea of any severity 
or obstinacy, a digital examination at least should be made; and ir 
general the speculum should also be used, for few physicians have so edu- 
cated a sense of touch, as to be aba tu ceiy upon it alone. Besides, by 
the speculum it can be seen now high the disease reaches in the vagina, 
&c., When leucorrhea is connected with diseases of menstruation, these 
must be cured first, before it can be expected to yield 

The general treatment in addition to the local means is of very grea 
importance. Sedentary habits, heated rooms, and all stiraulants should 
be avoided ; the patient should live as much as possible in the open air, 
and should use cold baths. the coldshower over the loins, the cold 
sitz~bath, and strengthen the frame by moderate exercise. Without these 
constitutional means, the local ones will frequently fail in old standing 
cases. Moreover it is very important to persevere for some time in the 
remedies; the disease is very obstinate and slow to yield; and unless it 
be thoroughly cured, a relapse will probably take place. In this und the 
foregoing diseases, and indeed in the treatment of chronic disease in 
general, the best by far of all constitutional mode of treatment is, it seemé 
to me, what is called the Water Cure; although this name or that of Hy- 
dropathy, does not rightly designate the system, which consists in the sci- 
entific application of the various natural means of strongthening the frame, 
oamely bathing, air, exercise, regular aiet and hours, together with society 
and healthful amusements, in an establishment where every thing is syste- 
matically reculated for the restoration of health, and a patient is not subjec: 
to the innumerable temptations and irregularities, which make it g¢. 
very difficult to treat chronic disease at home. The water cure is a very 
yaluable auxiliary in the treatment of sexual diseases, although alone it 

erally fails to produce a cure, as it does not include the great natura! 
remedy for such diseases ; still it is said to have a marked effect in regu- 
lating and favouring menstruation in many cases. 

To prevent this wide spread disease its various causes must be eradi- 
cated. Frequent child-birth, and protracted suckling, to which the lives 
of so many Women are devoted, and which are almost sure to bring on 
leucorrhaa, should be avoided, unless the circumstances of the woman are 
very healthy, so as to enable her to bear it. A constitution of iron could 
not, if subjected to the sedentary lives and hard in-door work which many 
town mothers have. These sedentary lives also, which the great majority 
of the sex live, must be materially altered, before this weakening malady 
can be effectually prevented. There are few modes of life so unhealthy, 
as those of the poor sempstresses and milliners in our large towns; and 
their confinement and want of exercise make them very liable to all the 
diseases of debility. Women moreover should never neglect the com 
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mencement of this disease, nor should the habitual mucous over- 
secretion before and after menstruation, so constantly seen in 


townspeople, and denoting a weuk and congested state of the 
sexual system, be allowed to continue, 


ail 


DISORDERS AT MENSTRUAL DECLINE 


i SHALL now say a few words on the disorders sometmes attending the 
sesation of menstruation. 10 1s a Very general opinion, that this period 
must be attended with illness, but this is a great mistake, for healthy 
women frequently pass over it without the least inconvenience. Women 
themselves regard it as a very critical and perilous time; and this is a 
most unfortunate idea, for it causes much needless anxicty, and indeed 
often gives rise itself to svmntoma of ill-health. There is no more danger 
naturally connected with the decline ot menstruation, than with its com- 
mencement ; and a woman, who is healthy, and who lives temperately 
aeed not look upon the ‘turn of life,” with any apprehension. 

Tne most frequent symptoms of disturbance, observed at this period 
are mental. A hysterical nervous state is so common, as to excite Jitite 
attention. The woman has a tendency to solitude, disordered sleep, im- 
paired appetite, &c., with frequently a dread of orgauicdisease. In some 
cases there is great agitation of mind and nervousness, amounting nearly 
to insanity ; but sootning quieting means, not restraint, should be used. 

Now all these symptoms are so prevalent, most probably, just because 
women have an unfounded dread of this period. Their mind is une 
mecessarily anxious about it, and this gives mse in very many cases to the 
nervous Fymptoms. Another reason probably is, that in this country, 
where there are so many invo'untary nuns, it must be a most painful 
thought to many, that theseason of their youth, the last rose of their 
summer, is fading ; that their sexual life has been totally unfulfilled, 
and that there is no more hope for them of a child to gladden their old 

Alas that such lives and such sad thoughts areso common amon 
us! I believe that if these causes did not operate, and if the e 
health of womon were stronger than it is, these mental disturbances 
would rarely appear; although they are probably in part owing to the 
teration in the nervous currents at the decline of the uterine functions. 

Tn other cases, in corpulent, indolent women, there is apt to bean im 
creased tendency to congestions and inflammations in other organs, such 
as apoplexy, and pulmonary congestion. , The reason of this is, that a 
periodical safety valve is now shut, and if plethora exist, there is no na 
tural mode of relief for the fulness. Yn these eases stimulants should be . 
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forbidden, and plenty of exercise taken, along with a somewt.at spare diet 
But it is a very common and very pernicious error among women, to use 
purgatives frequently at this time, and to reduce themselves by spare 
diet to avert fancied dangers. A great deal of mischief is done by this 
mistaken opinion, which is akin to the old prejudice among the poor, in 
favour of a precautionary bleeding in the spring, which has now happily 
almost died out. ‘There is no time of life, and no natural changes in the 
system, which call for these artificial pre¢autions. If a woman have been 
living healthily and temperately, she may trust with perfect confidence, 
that nature will do her own work, without any disturbance; and if she 
have been living too luxuriously, and requires to reduce herself, the 
proper means is always to increase the exercise, give up inordinate in- 
dulgences, and brace the system by natural and not by artificial means. 
For reducing.plethora and averting a threatened apoplexy, there is, | 
believe, no constitutional means so powerful as a course of hydropathic 
treatment. Dr. Gully, in his excellent work on the ‘* Water Cure in 
chronic disease,” states, that were he to choose the case in which the 
benefits of the water cure are most certainly and strikingly evinced, it 
would be one of apoplectic fulness. : 

There is a very genera) idea, that incurable organic affections, such 
as cancer, are liable to come on at menstrual decline, but the cessation of 
the natural function can evidently have no tendency to cause them. 
These diseases generally occur in both sexes in advanced life, and if there 
bave been a latent pre-disposition, it may be favoured by the con- 
gestion of the sexual organs, which is apt to accompany menstrual 
decline, but no malignant disease can be directly caused by it. 

The mode in which the cessation occurs, varies in different women. 
Sometimes, but rarely, it is sudden ; something having occurred to arrest 
a menstrual period. nature takes the opportunity of putting an end to 
the function at once. More generally the decline is gradual; there may 
be a Jong interval, and then an excessive return; then another long 
interval and a scanty return, and so on till the function entirely dis- 
appears. From —onths to years may be required te accomplish this 


ehange. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE SEXUAL 
ORGANS. 


fae next class of diseases which I shall speak of are the _ 
tions of the various sexual organs; an excoedingly important an. 
common class, The diseases which have been already treated of, are 
ften termed in medical works the Fictional ones, as they are fre- 
quently seen without any structural] alteration, to be recognised either 
during life or after death. Still, all of them are frequently connected 
with, and dependent upon, inflammatory disease, and there has been 
a growing tendency of late years, since the more accurate investigation 
of the sexual organs by the speculum, to consider them more and 
more of an inflammatory nature. Leucorrhea used to be constantly 
regarded, as well by the medical profession as by women in general, 
as a disease of debility, and ‘* the whites” are still prevalently thought 
to be only “a weakness.” But Dr. Bennett has shown that io the 
great majority of cases of any severity, these discharges are of an tn- 
flammatory nature, connected very frequently with ulceration of the 
mouth of the womb; and that, instead of being the effect of the dys- 
pepsia and zeneral debility usually found along with them, they are 
the cause. He has shown likewise, that all the disorders of menstru- 
ation are frequently owing to such ulceration, Dr. Tilt has in like 
manner traced many of these diseases to an inflamed state of the ova- 
ries, showing that amenorrhea, dysmenorrhua, menorrhagia, &c., 
are frequently dependent on this cause. Hence arises the extreme 
importance, in all cases of these so-called functional diseases, of 
making a careful examination, whetber they be not connected with an 
inflammatory affection. 

Ishall begin with the ovaries, which are the most important 
parts of the female organs. There are very few organs in the body, 
which are so little understooa, and have been so little attended to, 
ae these most important ones. In reality they preside over the 
female sexual system, just as the testicles do over the male; and 
the peculiar sexual sympathies and feelings, both moral and phy- 
sical, depend on them, and not on the womb. From their small size, 
their hidden position, and still more from the ignorance of their physie 
ology, (for the new views of ovulation and menstruation are among 
the most recent discoveries in physiology.) they have been neglected ; 
and the womb has received the main share of the attention of pe 
cians, and to it were ascribed the various sexual sympathies, Hence 
the pathology, (or knowledge of the ‘iseases) of the ovarics, is still 
quite in its infancy, and medica] works are very meagre on this sub-“ 
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ject. it is indeed known that the ovaries are exceedingly prone to 
disease, for in no organs are morbid appearances more common after 
death. But the causes of these appearances, and the symptoms of dise 
easa, which they produce in life, are still wrapped in great obscurity ; 
although the new light thrown on the functions of the ovaries by the 
theory of ovulation, and the labours of physicians who are now 
earnestly investigating these organs, will, it is to be hoped, soon illus 
trate the subject. Nothing more retards our knowledge than the fals¢ 
sexual delicacy, which prevents women from speaking of the mino1 
derangements of menstruation, or of applying for aid in the incipient 
stages. Science and the female health alike suffer by this most un- 
fortunate feeling. Moreover the repugnance to the necessary modes 
of examination is a great obstacle. Dr. Tilt remarks, that it is only 
when the patient’s sufferings are habitually intense, or when the 
prospect of marriage has overcome her reluctance, that an examina- 
tion is permitted ; from this insufficient examination also the disease 
ia frequently only partially cured. and relapses take place. 

The necessary modes of examining the ovaries are through the walls 
of the abdomen, vagina, and rectum. All of these must be carefully 
used, where there is a suspicion that the ovaries are in a diseased 
state; and it is fortunate for woman that it is possible by these 
means to arrive at a true knowledge of the nature of some of her most 
miserable diseases, and to be able therefore to relieve them. But 
there are very few physicians, who have the tact and experience neces- 
sary to make such an examination with profit. To make a physical 
examination, to use the speculum or the finger with advantage, 
requires a long and careful training, of the difficulties of which the 
public seem to have no idea, but to suppose that all medical men 
have such knowledge by a kind of intuition, or as a matter of course. 
Now the fact is, that with regard to the examination of the female 
organs, and especially the ovaries, very few physicia’,, have nad a 
proper training. and most them have had absolutely no training at 
all. The reason of this enormous medical deficiency is, that such 
training does not firm a part, unless as arare exception, of the ordi- 
nary medical education, on account of the unfortunate scruples of 
sexual delicavy ; and thus the great mass of physicians, though free 
quently called upon to treat female disease, are really quite incompe- 
tent todo so. Thus unfortunate woman, even when she does reluc- 
tantly make up her mind, after long concealed suffering, to apply for 
aid, very probably consults a man, who is not much more capable of 
forming a true opinion in her case than she is herself. 

It is not correct to say, that this class of diseases is specially culti- 
euved by certuin physicians, and that it is sufficient for these to be 

_ conversant with female complairtits ; a large proportion of sexual dis 
easos are masked diseaces, whose real sexual nature is not recognisable 
without a careful analysis and examination of the organs, by a mas 
who is competent to form a fair opinion on the matter. Although it 
is a great advantage, that some men should devote a special atten 

‘ Hom te certuin organs avd dismases, yet every medical man should be 
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abie to examine all the different organs i1. the body, and have a tole- 
rable degree of skill in the management of each. This is especially 
requisite for the great proportion of medical men, who live in the 
cuuniry, and in small towns, where there is no distinction of medicine 
into special branches, and each man has to treat every disease that 
may present itself. 

In the abdominal mode of examining the ovaries, the patient lies on 
the back with the legs fiexed, so as to relax the abdominal muscles. 
Unless however, the ovarian swelling be large, it will not be felt thus. 
In examining through the vagina, the patient lies in what is called 
the obstetric position, namely, on the side, with the legs drawn up. 
The fore-finger of one hand is introduced into the vagina, while with 
the other hand the examiner presses on the lower part of the abdo- 
men, so as to bring the ovaries within reach of the finger. by 
examining by the rectum, the obstetric position should be used. The 
ovaries can be felt in this way, even in their healthy state, although 
with difficulty ; but when enlarged by inflammation they are readily 
reached. ‘The finger passed into the rectum can feel half of the poste. 
rior surface of the womb, bulging through ite wall, and on each side 
the ovaries like two kouckics. When these bodies are healthy. 
pressure on them gives no pain, but it does, if they be inflamed. In- 
crease of volume can also be recognised in this way. Another method 
of examining is by what is called the double touch, the fore-finger 
being in the rectum and the thumb in the vagina. This is very wee 
ici in recognising tumours between these two pagsages. 


ACUTE OVARITIS. 


Or acute inflammation of the ovary- -(itis being the termination used 
to signify inflammation in any sta t used to be thought by physi- 
vians, that this affection was almost coufined to the puerperal period, 
aamely, that period which immediately succeeds child-birth, and during 
which inflammatory diseases in the sexual organs are most apt to occur, 
and to be of unusual violence. But ovaritis occurs not unfrequently at 
other times, as Dr. Bennett has shown, but is constantly overlooked by 
the medical attendant, who confounds it with inflammation of the womb, 
or with iliac abscess, or ‘inflammation of the bowels,” a general loose 
axpression for obscuro and undetermined inflammation in some pelvic 
organ, of whose nature the practitioner, from his inexperience in the 
examination of these organs, is uncertain. 

Ovaritis may be spoken of along with the inflammation of that loose 
areclar tissue, wich, as well as the ovaries, is contained between the fold 
of the peritoneum, ealled the broad ligament ; for it is not possible to tell 
what exact part of these contained substances is affected. The general cause 
uf this disease is the acute suppresion of menstruation, whether by cold, 
dr violent mental emotions. The symptoms are very like those of acute 
motritis (inflammation of the womb,) namely, severe deep-seated pain in 
the lower part of the abdomen, with a feeling of weight: and uneasiness 
n the pelvis; also pain in the loins, and tenderness on pressure in the 
abdomen. ‘There is fever, with a hot skin and quick pulse. A digital 
«amination through the vagina, is absolutely necessary here to learr. 
what part is affected. It is very frequently neglected, and this neglecy 
3 the source of great evils. By the vaginal examination it will be 
found, that the painful tumour is not in the median line, but applied tc 
the side of the womb. It is so closely applied, that it needs some tact to 
distinguish them. But itis very important to distinguish between the 
two, for metritis generally ends by resolution (or complete subsidence of 
the inflatnmaation.) whereas ovaritis generally proc to suppuration, 
anless very active treatment be used. In this case matter forms, and 
escapes in time, either through the vagina or the rectum. Through the 
vagina is the most favourable method, for in this canal the pus causes 
“igh little irritation. If the abcess opeu into the rectum, much groater 
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trritadon with griping and dysentery, frequently lasting fur days, fs 
produced. The bursting of the abscess, and discharge of pus, is rarely 
woticed by the patient, unleas she be warned to expect it; or if noticed 
& not saentionel: from the reluctance to communicate information spon- 
taneously in sexual diseases. 

After the discharge of the pus, there is a decided improvement in the 
symptoms, and the patient is thought convalescent. But the disease is 
by no means radically cured; a chronic state of inflammation still con- 
tinues, and this is aroused anew by each return of menstrual congestion. 
Fresh matter then gathers, and the former symptoms in a subdued share 
are repeated. In this manner may this lingering affection last for one or 
more years; the patient suffering all the time from the symptoms oi 
chronic inflainmation in the sexual organs, namely, pain and weight in 
the pelvis, tenderness in the ovarian region, pain in the back, inability to 
walk much, and disorders of menstruation. The reason of her state is a 
mystery to herself, as well as to her medical attendant, if the real nature 
of the disease have not been recognised at first. 

From this description it will be seen, what great evils may arise from 
not distinguishing this affection from inflammation of the womb, or of the 
bowels ; which so constantly happens at present, from delicacy and medical 
inexperience in these diseases, preventing the necessary examinations. If 
this affection were recognised at first, suppuration might in some cases be 
prevented by active treatment, and if it did occur, well-directed means 
might subdue the lingering remains of the inflammation. 

he general cause of this disease in the unimpregnated womb is sudden 
arrest of menstruation. It is very rare that acute ovaritis, or acute 
metritis, arises during the menstrual interval. After confinement how. 
ever, acute inflammation of these organs is apt to arise from various 
causes, especially from too early exposure to cold, arrest of the secretion 
of milk &c.; and in this case the peritoneum is very apt to be involved, 
constituting a most dangerous and general fatal disease. But in the 
unimpregnated condition, the peritoneum is very seldom implicated, and a 
fatal result rarely, if ever, occurs. 


SUBACUTE OVARITIS. 


Tus is a much more common disease than the preceding. Dr. Tilt, 
who has lately directed the attention of the profession to the subject, 
says, he believes no disease is moro common than, though so little under- 
stuod as this. In subacute ovaritis, in general, the whole ovary is not 
affected, but the inflammation is limited to certain parts, as the Graafian 
follicles, &c. The symptoms of this important affection are, a dull pain 
in the ovarian region, increased by walking, riding, or pressure on the 
part, and also by straightening theleg. The pains radiate from the ovary 
to the loins, thighs, and anus, and are of a dull, dragging, and sometimes 
overwhelming character. But they are seldom so acute as to make advice 
be early sought, and are thus often endured for years. Sexual intercourse 
increases the pain. This wearing affection, like other inflammatory 
states of the ovaries and womb, deadens the sexual feelings. It very 
frequently gives rise to hysteria. It also frequently causes the various 
disorders of menstruation, which it produces either directly, or by occa~ 
sioning a secondary congestion or inflammation of the womb, whose 
health deponds greatly on that of the ovaries. It also gives rise to 
sterility, which Dr. Tilt believes to be much oftener connected with 
disease of the ovaries, than of the womb, although the contrary is the 
general opinion. 

The morbid appearances so commonly found in the ovaries after death, 
and which have been caused by subacute ovaritis, are a red and inflamed 
state of the Graaflan vesicles, which are sometimes full of pus. They 
are also frequently swollen to the size of a pea, denoting a state of 
chronic inflammation. The fallopian tubes are frequently found bound 
down by adhesions, so that they could not be applied to the ovaries. 
This appearance is very frequent in prostitutes, and is one cause of their 
general sterility. : 

The chief causes of subacute ovaritis, according to Dr. Tilt, are, 
“excessive venereal indulgence, which sometimes produces it in newl 
married women, but particularly in prostitutes, whose ovaries after deat 
almost always present some morbid lesion ; privation of the sexual stimu- 
lus, whether its absolute privation, as in single women, or sudden withe 
drawal as in widows, both of which leave the ovaries in a congasted state} 
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lete cuarriages, in which the venereal stimulus is liable 0 prove we 
powerful for the ovaries, unused to it ; the decline of menstruation, both 
in the case of the involuntary nuns of a society over-stocked with 
women, and in those who have indulged in venereal excesses; moral 
emotions and ungratified desires, which are known in the male sex to 
have the effect of increasing the seminal secretion, and naturally have an 
analogous action on woman; arrest of menstruation, which is apt to be 
followed by this disease, along with dysmenorrheea and hysterical symp- 
toms ; gonorrhea, leucorrhea &c.” Dr. Tilt remarks, that the want of 
the appropriate stimulus to the ovaries, which should promote their 
healthy action, is often the cause of their becoming the seat of morbid 
affections. 

Subacute ovaritis is thus a most important affection, from its great 
frequency, and from its obscure nature, There are ‘ioubtless very many 
such cases existing unknown at present, the hidden root of various 
miserable diseases, which cannot be cured without the prior removal of 
the ovaritis. Thus very many cases of amenorrhea, menorrhagia, 
dysmenorrhaa, sterility, and hysteria, are owing to this disease, and in 
all these affections a careful examination should be made, if there be any 
symptoms of ovaritis. 

The treatment recommended by Dr. Tilt is, leeches applied over the 
ovarian regions, succeeded by successive blisters to that part, so as to 
break the morbid chain of nervous action, and lastly to rub in an vint- 
ment composed of mercury and belladonna. The bowels should be kept 
open by aperients; and emollient injections into the rectum, with the 

ill taken off, should be used thrice a-day. Threeor four ounces should 
be injected at atime, (the pelvis being elevated,) and retained as long as 
possible. They bathe and soothe the parts affected. By these means, 
which can be used only in the menstrual intervals, a radical cure may 
generally be effected; and after it, cold water injections, morning and 
evening, should be used. Sexual abstinence and a regular healthy life 
should be enjoined during the treatment; and for some time after the 
cure, sexual intercourse should be taken in moderation. Sterility and the 
various menstrual and hysterical affections, connected with subacute 
evaritis, frequently cease after its cure. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE WOMB. 


I xow proceed to the inflammations of the womb, of which much 
more is known then of the ovarian inflammations, in great part 
through the admirable work of Dr. Henry Bennett. In examining 
the diseases of the womb, we have fortunately a much more certain 
guide than the finger, namely, the eye. There are two kinds of 
epecula used, the round and the bi-valve one, the latter of which con- 
sists of two separable blades, and is the best, for by means of it 
the mouth of the womb can be opened, and the cervical canai seen, 
which is very important, as disease often lurks in this part. But it is 
more difficult to manage than the round one, which answers excellently 
for many purposes. The patient should lie on the back, opposite a 
window, in specular examinations, so that the light should fall on the 
parts examined. Candlclight will do in the absence of daylight, 
though not so good. The womb is also examined by means of the 
touch, through the abdomen, vagina, and rectum. It is only when 
enlarged that it can be felt through the abdominal walls. Through 
the rectum, one half of the posterior surface of the womb can be felt, 
as the prostate gland inthe male; and unless the examiner be ex- 
perienced, he may think the healthy womb morbidly swollen, But 
she genera! mode of examining the womb is through the vagina. The 
‘ore-finger here readily reaches the mouth of the womb, and can in 
this way obtain most valuable information. 

But the finger, to be a reliable guide, requires a great deal of edu- 
cation. Women seem to suppose that all they have to do is to consent 
to a digital examination, and all will be ascertained. But the fact is, 
that there are very few medical men, except those who give special 
attention to midwifery and female diseases, who can diagnose by the 
finger many kinds of uterine disease. It is a very difficult thing to 
tell by the finger, that the mouth of the womb is ulcerated; and the 
proof of this is, that this very common disease remained almost en- 
tirely unknown, till the free use of the speculum. It is necessary to 
educate the finger by the eye, with the greatest care, before it can be 
trusted to. Thus, unless a man’s fluger be @ very sure guide, he 
should always use the speculum also, A woman should consider, that 
instead of :nding, the real difficulties in the recognition and treatment 
of her case are only begiuning, when she consults a medical man; but 
ber mind, if she have had little sexual experience, is generally so much 
occupied with the unpleasautness of revealing her disease and consente 
ing to an examination, that she loses sight of the only really import- 

e4nt matters to her, namely, the competence of the man she consults, 
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anc the judiciousness of his treatment. No patients submit to so much 
erroneous treatment, are so much quacked, and have so little to say 
in their own cage, as sexual patients, especially women; for the un. 
fortunate sexual bashfulness paralyses their common sense, and pre 
Yents them from reasoning vigorously as becomes grown up human 
beings, on a matter of such vital importance tu them as their owa 
health. 

A very common and most unfortunate defect in medical men, is 
dislike to confess their ignorance, and very great evils arise from this, 
Each one vies with his neighbour in vaunting his own knowledge and 
his own success. The great reason is, that the public are so utterly 
ignorant of medicine, that anything passes current with them; and 
thus is a man tempted to impose upon them, and to pretend to more 
knowledge than he really possesses. Public ignorance is certain to 
lead to pretence and to deception, and while that continues to exist, 
it is in vain to hope that these will not flourish. 

There is no possible remedy for these evils, but an increased know- 
ledge of health and disease throughout society generally, so that they 
shall be able to distinguish between true and pretended science, and 
to judge for themseives on so infinitely important a matter as their 
own health. There is no class of diseases in which there is so much 
assumption of knowledge, with so much real ignorance, as the sexual 
enes, just because they Lave been wrapped in such special obscurity. 
Every one connected with medicine, even to the midwives and nurses 
in our hospitals, affects to talk knowingly upon sexual matters, as if 
the most obscure and ill-understood part of our nature were patent to 
them. This assumption is favoured by the profound ignorance and 
eecret curiosity of the public on sexual matters, and the pride of 
appearing to be one of the initiated. In fact, turn where we may, 
there aru few things connected with the present sexual state of man- 
= it are nut tbe source of sorrow and humiliation to an ingenuous 
min 


ACUTE METRITIS. 


Or- acute intamination of the womb, (from the Greek word signifying 
we womb,} generally arises from the sudden arrest of menstruation, when 
it occurs in the non-impregnated state. ‘The symptoms are similar to 
those of acute ovaritis; severe pain in the hypogastrium, pelvic weight, 
fever and constant nausea. A digital examination by the vagina should 
always be used to ascertain this affection. The vagina will be found hot 
and dry ; the cervix swollen, and often sensitive; while the body of the 
womb is exquisitely painful, any touch causing nausea. Nausea is a 
very frequent symptom in affections of the womb, and arises from 
the intimate sympathy between that organ and the stomach. In iucipi- 
ent pregnancy, nausea generally occurs, and shows the sympathy of the 
stomach with the changes going on in the womb. In acute metritis the 
passage of the faeces is exquisitely painful, for the womb lies just upon 
the rectum, and, in passing, they lift it up. 

Acute metritis generally ends by resolution, that is, complete subsidence 
of the inflammation, in from five to ten days. It rarely ends fatally, but 
in some cases, it degenerates into chronic metritis, which is an exceedingly 
wearing and painful affection. This is particularly likely to happen, if 
the acute disease be not recognised, (as is frequently the case in the 
absence of the necessary digital examination,) and styled loosely * inflam- 
mation of the bowels.” If not recognised, it is not treated promptly 
enough; and there are few diseases which cause so much suffering, as 
the chronic metritis, which may follow. 

The treatment should consist in the application of a large number of 
leeches, from ten to twenty, to the hypogastrium. ‘his should be followed 
by large thin poultices to that part, or by warm fomentations, if the 
abdomen be too tender. Internally, tartar emetic should be given in 
amali doses, which is a most valuable remedy in the majority of acute 
inflammations, producing sickness, relaxation, and perspiration, quieting 
she pulse, and reducing fever. Gentle saline aperients should also be 
given, to soften the fsces, and prevent them from irritating the womb, 
and to cool the system. 

In acute ovaritis the same treatment should be used, and more actively 
to prevent suppuration if possible. 


CHRONIC METRITIS. 


‘fms disease is generally partial, being confined to the pasterior wal 
ef the uterus. ‘T'bis arises from the fact, that the muscular fibres of that 
wall are continuous with those in the neck of the wuimb, and chronic 
metritis is generally caused by the extension of inflammation from the neck 
to the body of the organ. The symptoms of the disease are, a dull ach- 
ing deep-seated pain in the hypogastric region, just above the pubis ; also 
still more constantly, a pain in the loins and sacral region, extending down 
the inside of the thighs. These pains are increased by walking, and are 
ascompanied by an oppressive feeling of pelvic weight. On examining 
by the finger in the vagina, an extremely sensitive protuberance is felt on 
the posterior surface of the body of the womb, sometimes smooth, some- 
times irregular and knotty. Pressure here causes exquisite pain and 
nausea. The womb being an organ very delicately poised in the pelvis, 
any increase of weight in one part makes it incline in that direction ; and 
therefore it is in this disease retroverted, and lies upon the rectum, 
causing obstinate constipation, and the passage of the feeces gives great 
pain. There is generally some leucorrheal discharge. 

The constitutional symptoms are the usual ones expressive of impaired 
health, namely, headache, want of sleep and bad dreams, foul tongue. 
want of appetite, and dyspepsia. No organ sympathises so much with 
the womb as the stomach, and there is very generally nausea, along with 
much dyspepsia, present in this disease. A peculiar appearance of pallor 
and languor, which is very characteristic of inflammatory diseases of the 
sexual orgaus, and hence called the factes uterina (uterine face) is in no 
affection more strongly marked than in this. The patient looks worn ouf 
by habitual suffering. Although this affection is a most wearing an¢ 
distressing one, yet it is not incompatible with what a superficial observes 
might think tolerable health, especially in the menstrual intervals. Bat 
during menstruation all the pains are greatly increased, and are often 

nising. The disease is of an exceedingly chronic and obstinate nature, 

eall inflammations in tissues of low vitality, for instance bones, 
igaments, &c.; and also because it is kept up by the periodical congestion 
of menstruation. Indeed Dr. Bennett, who was the first accurately to 
describe this, and several other uterine inflammations, says, he 
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saw a case get well spontancously, as long as menstruation lasted. Ale 
says, that in most of the cases he had seen, the disease had continued for 
years unknown, the patient having been supposed to suffer from irritable 
or displaced aterus, or from functional dysmenorrhea. We see in this, 
what miserable and protracted sufferings may arise from erroneouw 


sa gs 
e cause of this painful disease is in some cases an attack of acute 
metritis, which is not perfectly subdued. But in general it results from 
the extension of inflammation from an ulcerated cervix, and when so, it 
§s peculiarly intractable. 

he treatment is, first to cure the ulceration of the cervix, if such exist. 
This often removes the chronic metritis, but not always, and in these 
cases the tenacity of the disease is extreme, and from months to years 
may be necessary for its treatment. The means to be used are, rest in 
the recumbent position, with emollient or astringent vaginal injections, 
and the occasional applications of leeches to the os, before, during, or 
after menstruation. At the menstrual exacerbations, opiate injections 
into the rectum should be used, or the inhalation of chloroform, if the 
pain be agonizing. The constipation, which is almost always obstinate, 
is very difficult to treat. Injections cannot be used. for they cause great 
fain. It is a good sign, when the patient becomes able to bear them. 

ild aperients should therefore be used. By these means, long and 
perseveringly applied, together with lying out in the open air, whenever 
the weather is favourable, tepid sponging, and other modes of bracing 
the general health, tha disease can almost always be at last cured; but 
this depends greatly upon the patience and perseverance of the sufferer, 
and whether she have the power of using the various requisite means for 
so long a time. 

To prevent this disease, its chief cause, ulceration of the cervix, should 
be prevented, or if it do occur should be met by prompt treatment, so 
2a t© prevent its giving risc to this :mucb more tedious snd painful 
affection. 


YVLCERATION 


NECK OF THE WOMB. 


Tas is an exceedingly important disease, and the greater part of 
Pennett’s inimitable work on the uterive inflammations is devoted to it, 
He says it is of infinitely more frequent occurrence than any other in 
flammation of the womp, and is the principal cause of leucorrhea, pro- 
lapsus, painful, scanty, and hemorrhagic menstruation, sterility, abortion 
&c. The great frequency and importance of this disease was quite un- 
known in this country, till Dr. Bennett wrote upon the subject, and 
doubtless in many cases it still remains undetected. 

The disease consists in an inflamed and ulcerated state of the moutb 
of the womb and the surface of the cervix. 

The size of the cervix varies naturally in different women, but what- 
ever be its size, shape, or direction, it may be considered healthy, if it be 
not inflamed, nor indurated, and if the os be normally closed. When 
healthy it has a soft, elastic, and unctuous feel, is of a pale rosy hue, and 
not the least painful on pressure. 

Before puberty the womb is dormant, and very little subject to in- 
flammation ; but afterwards, the menstrual secretion is liable to be pre- 
vented, diminished, increased, or arrested, by a variety of social, moral 
and other causes. Hence ulceration is not very unfrequently found in 
virgins, while in married women, in whom it is much more common, 
sexual intercourse is another cause ; and in some very susceptible women 
ulceration follows intercourse almost immediately, witbout immoderate 
Indulgence. Hence many young females are attacked by this disease 
soon after marriage and remain sterile; or if they conceive, are very 
subject to abortion. Child-birth often causes ulceration, for the mucous 
membrane, lining the os and cervical cavity, is apt to be contused and 
lacerated ; and though such contusions rapidly heal, when all goes on 
favourably, yet if tnere be any cause to prevent this, such as the reten- 
Sion of pieces of the after-birth, &c. ulceration may follow. Women 
who have borne children, are much more subject to this disease, for the 
womb remains always somewhat more vascular. Ulceration also fre- 
quently arises from gonorrhwa or Jeucorrhea. 

The symptoms of inflammation of the cervix, which apie 
its ulceration, are as follows. The cervix becomes swollen an 
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and gradually falls in the vagina from: its increased weight. When ex- 
amined by the speculum it is of a vivid red hue, and covered by muco-pus, 
which must be wiped off in order to see it. This muco-pus must not be 
confounded with the white creamy secretion often found in this region, 
which isthe product merely of congestion, and is seen in many healthy 
women before and after menstruation. 

When the cervical cavity is inflamed, the os is a.ways opened. This is 
& most valuable sign, for ia health the osis invariably contracted: and 
whenever cho finger in examining meets with a well-marked depression, 
instead of a scarcely preceptible orifice, there is certainly inflammation, 
and the speculum is indispensable. 

The mucous membrane, lining the cavity of the ecrvix, when inflamed 
is of a dark livid red hue, and secretes adhesive muoco-pus, and a glairy 
transparent mucous, like raw white of egg. ‘The presence of this glairy 
discharge in large quantities, anu an open os, arecertaiu signs of inflam- 
mation of the cavity of the cervix. 

Ulceration generally soon tollows. It may present different characters, 
the granulations sometimes being very small and red. (as they generally 
are in the cavity of the cervix,) or large and livid, showing torpor and 
congestion of the part. This is generaliy their formin pregnancy. ‘The 
ulcers are never excavated, nor have abrupt margins ; therefore they are 
very difficult to recognise, unless by a thoroughly educated finger, and 
are constantly overlooked, when a digital examination alone is made. 
They present to the touch a soft, velvety, mossy feeling. In almost all 
cases the ulcer penetrates into the cavity of the cervix, but never passes 
the os internum. An ulcer always secretes pus, whether scanty or abun- 
dant; but when scanty, it is often absorbed in passing through the 
vagina, andthus a patient may have no external discharge. ut in 
other cases tlere is abundart purulent dischafge, mixed with mucus 
from the congested vagina, creamy milky fluid from the congested 
follicles of the cervix, and the glairy transparent secretion from the 
cavity of the cervix, constituting cvupious leucorrhea. The discharge 
is sometimes tinged with blood trom tuo ulcer, especially after in- 
tercourse. 

The cervix may remain a long time in an inflam d and ulcerated 
state, without its volume being materially increased ; but very frequently, 
especially in women who have had children, it becomes more or less en- 
larged and hypertrophied. It sometimes increases surprisingly, reaching 
even the size of a man’s fist. The inflammation and swelling sometimes, 
though rarely, extend to the body of the womb, constituting the painful and 
obstinate affection, chronic metritis. Tbsre is generally induration, as 
well as hypertrophy; a stony hardness of the tumor, which hgs been fre- 
harap mistaken for cancer, giving rise to the greatest misery and anxiety 

ut this mistake need not again occur after Dr. Bennett's masterly ana- 
lysis of the different appearances of the two diseases: and it is a great 
consolation to those afilicted with these inflammatory diseases of the cere 
vix, to know that they have hittle, if any, tendency to degenerate into 
eancer. Dr. Bennett says, he bas never seen a case so degenerate, even 
' after mauy years’ continuance. 
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inflammatory hypertrophy causes prolapse of the womb, and the neck 
is often carried backwards as well as downwards, so as to pla on the 
vagina or rectum. This gives rise to a disagreeable feeling of weight and 
dragging, as if a body were about to escape fromthe vagina. When the 
cara is sitting, there is the feeling of a tumor pressed up by the seat. 

en the cervix is ulcerated, the inflammation generally extends to the 

Sometimes the vulva is inflamed, although the vagina is not; 

and this is often attended with a most distressing itching, which is the 

source of great torment, sometimes banishing the sufferer from society, 

and nearly driving ber distracted. This itching, when very great, is 

usually dependent on internal inflammation, and is to be removed only by 
the prior cure of the latter. 

The two other pelvic organs, the rectum and the bladder, are generally 

affected, when the uterine disease is severe and chronic. The rectum al- 
most always suffers by being pressed upon, which causes constipation. 
The bowel is also often congested and irritable, and much mucus is 
expelled with the faces. Piles and prolapsus ani also frequently occur 
from the obstruction to the circulation in the blood-vessels of the part. 
These diseases are aggravated during menstruation, and add greatly to 
the patient’s discomfort. The bladder also becomes irritable, and there is 
frequent desire to pass water, with scalding. The irritability of the blad- 
der is often caused by: the morbid state of the urine, which in this disease 
is frequently loaded with deposits. The morbid urine czuses a dull ach- 
ing pain at the neck of the bladder, and irritability of that organ. 
_ One chief reason that ulcers of the womb are so often undetected is, 
that pain is frequently absent, or at least often felt in other parts. I¢ 
is not in the cervix itself that the pain is felt, but in the loins, in the 
ovarian, and sometimes in the hypogastric regions. The permanence of 
these pains is an important character. Better or worse, they are never 
absent ; while back-ache from mere weakness is essentially intermitting. 
The pains are in general of that dull aching character, whichcharacterises 
pain when seated in the sympathetic nerves. But the back-ache is some- 
times agonising, as if the back was broken. 

Menstruation generally soon becomes disordered. It becomes irregular, 
aud either too scanty or too abundant. During menstruation all the 
above-mentioned pains are greatly aggravated, and the sufferings of the 

tient are often very great. Many cases of the most severe dysmenorre 

@a are owing to ulceration of the womb. 

Ulceration very frequently causes sterility: and when a patient does 
conceive, pregnancy is painful and laborious, and abortions frequently 
occur. The cure of the ulcer often removes sterility. 

Tt also greatly deadens the sexual feelings, like almost all inflammatory 
affections of the womb, or the ovaries, and like the analogous inflammations 
of the prostate gland and testiclesinman. This is frequently carried even 
to tho extent of disgust, although no pain may attend intercourse, and 
often gives rise to great misery in married life; the husband attributing 
his wife's altered feelings to personal dislike and other moral causes. 

This, it may be remarked in passing, is ene of the innumerable instan- 
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ces of the daily mistakes made in estimating character by all, who are 
not acquanted with physical influences, and bodily disease. In fact it is 
not possible for any one, man or woman, however great may be their 
knowledge of mental and moral subjects, to form correct judgments of 
their fellow beings, unless they areas conversant with our physical as our 
moral nature. From the want of this physical and medical knowledge, 
all the current opinions upon mankind, religious and moral, social and 
individual, are radically vitiated. 
_ _ The return of sexual desire is to be regarded iu this, as in other sexual 
disorders, as one of the best of all signs of a radical cure ; just as the 
return of a healthy appetite in affections of the stomach, or the general 
system. In ulceration there is frequently pain in congress, but it is fre- 
quently absent. 

The most marked and prominent constitutional symptom is indigestion, 
for no orga) sympathises so much with the womb as the stomach. In 
general the dyspepsia becomes gradually severe, and leads both patient 
and physician erroneously to believe, that it is the real disease. In 
all chronic diseases there is no greater source of error than this, to mis- 
take a secondary disease for the primary one. In chronic diseases, one 
organ after another becomes gradually implicated, and without great care 
and skill, the secondary diseases are constantly mistaken for the primary 
ones. In this way we have seen that in soermatorrhea. the source of 
the symptoms was always thought, before M. Lallemand's work, to be in 
the brain, stomach, or other organ. In likemanner Dr. Edward Johnson 
has ably pointed out the fact, that the exceedingly prevalent disease of indi- 
gestion is in a great majority of the cases in this country, rather a disease 
of the brain than of the stomach; arising from the over-work, anxiety, 
&c., to which the mind is constantly subject in our society. Thus in the 
ease before us, although the stomach becomes greatly disorderd, and the 
impaired appetite, the pain, flatulence, &., absorb the patient's attention, 
in reality these are not the primary disease at all, but merely symptoms 
of the ulcerated state of the womb. Dr. Bennett says, that whenever he 
bees severe dyspepsia in a young female, he suspects disease of the womb. 
For the same reason, whenever we see severe dyspepsia or great nervou 
‘senatoagay in @ young man, wemay suspect genital enfeeblement, and why t 

use in youth the sexual system is the prominent one, and is the grand 
key to the diseases of that time of life. There are comparatively few dis- 
eases in youth, in which the sexual system does not play a prominent 
part, eitherin causing or in complicating them. For this reason, whenever 
we see a case of chronic disease in the young of either sex, particular care 
should be given to examine the state of the sexual organs. 

It is indeed sssential in cases of chronic disease at every age, to ex- 
amine into the state of all the different organs in the body, and it is 
becoming a rule with scientific physicians to do so; but hore are n¢ 
organs, which are so constantly omitted in this general scrutiny as the 
sexual ones, in consequence of the lamentable feelings of delicacy so often 
alluded to. Hence the treatment of the diseases of youth is, as a general 
# N, exceedingly unsatisfactory and unscientific, and there is no age 
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which is so constantly mistaken and ill-treated. The sexual organs pre- 
side over youth both in health and disease; and to overlook this moa 
important fact is to ignore nature. 

he other viscera also, the lungs, liver, and heart are liable to dis. 
srdered action, such as palpitations, severe pain under the breast-bona 
bilious attacks, &c ; and consumption is one of the dangers to which this, 
as well as all other debilitating diseases, indirectly exposea the patient. 
The wzakness, pallor, and uterine face are often extreme; but there is 
se:dom feverishness, and the patient does not look like one labowrin 
under an inflammatory disease. She is nervous and hysterical, with b 
sleep and frightful dreams, especially when the dull aching pains are 
present. There are sometimes mental delusions and dread of insanity, 
as in other chronic diseases, which gradually weaken and disturb the 
nervous system. 

In some cases the !ocal symptoms may predominate; m others, the 
constitutional, while the local ones are almost absent; and it is in these 
cases that the disease is so apt to be overlooked. Hence the medical man 
can frequently only suspect the possible existence of the disease, and his 
task, Dr. Bennett observes, is a very delicate one, for women have such 
a reluctance to a digital examination. 

The disease tends to last indefinitely, and rarely subsides spontaneously, 
before the decline of menstruation. It may exist from ten to twenty 
years without endangering life. No disease has been more frequently 
overlooked, the back-ache, leucorrheea &c., being thought to arise from a 
“weakness.” This is an inveterate popular error. ‘The opinion has 
hitherto prevailed,” says Dr. Bennett, “that extreme general debility 
may exist spontaneously in the female, but it does not do so in her, any 
more than in the male, without some tangible reason; either there must 
be some organic disease present, or she must be exposed to very bad hygi- 
enic conditions.” 

Ulceration of the cervix not it paeeee occurs in virgins, as De. 
Bennett was the first to point out. He says that to it may be referred 
most of the cases of severe and obstinate dysmenorrhea, and inveterate 
leucorrhea, occurring in them. ‘ ‘These cases” he says, ‘ are very deli- 
cate, but the scruples of delicacy must be overcome; no such feelings 
prevent surgical relief being offered to girls with disease of the rectum, 
anus, &c., though here it is equally repugnant.” ‘In most of the cases I 
have seen,” he says, moreover, “ the disease had existed for years unre- 
cognised, and it is certain that some of them must have perished. I have 
restored to perfect health many young females, who were mere wrecks, 
and had lost all hope of recovery. It would be an opprobrium to medical 
science, if this disease, when discovered in the virgin, should remain 
untreated.” 

So strong is the language, which Dr. Bennett finds it necessary to ase 
in speaking of the feelings of false delicacy, even among medical men ; 
for it must not be thought that these scruples are con to women 
alone. in fact in this respect unfortunate woman is as much sinned 
against as sinning, and the scruples of medical men, and of surrounding 
friends. have frequently as much to say in the neglect of their diseases, a? 
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their own morbid delicacy. There is one simple axiom of morality in af 
these matters, that whatever feeling stands in the way of the most satis- 
factory examination and treatment of disease, whether in the virgin or 
marrie(| woman ; and whether such feeling exists in the patient herself, 
ia her friends or medical attendant, it is to be considered a serious moral 
error. Human health and disease, happiness or misery, are far too 
sacred to be sacrificed to such morbid ideas. Woman haz already suffered 
too deeply from this deplorable false delicacy; amd every one who feels 
for his fellow creatures, and for the dignity of mankind, should endeavour. 
that such feelings should be rooted out from among us. 

Ulceration is not unfrequent in pregnant women, and is said by Dr. 
Bennett to be the key to most of the accidents of pregnancy, such as ob- 
stinate sickness, hemorrage, and abortions. There is here generally 
copious leucorrhea, and frequently pain in congress, and slight hemorrage 
after it. The patient is racked by pains, thin and debilitated, and waits 
for delivery as the only term to Ler sufferings, which she believes to be de- 
pendent merely on the pregnancy. Ulceration was not known to be fre- 
quently present in pregnancy, till Dr. Bennett wrote, chiefly in con- 
sequence of a groundless fear of using the speculum in pregnant women 
The disease when detected, is generally easily curable, and should be 
treated as early as possible to prevent abortions. 

Abortions, and laborious child-birth, frequently cause ulceration, and 
here the prominent symptom is the continuance of hemorrhage for many 
weeks. en such hemorrhages do occur after delivery, and are succeeded 
by lencorrhea, they generally depend on ulceration, and it is in these 
cases that chronic metritis is most apt to be induced. 

Ulceration is sometimes found after the cessation of the menses, and 
fs generally the remains of former disease; for menstrual decline does 
not always cure inflammatory uterine diseases, though it very fre- 
linia does so. The ulcerations in advanced life sometimes arise 

m gonorrhea. They are much more difficult tocure than in young 
women. 

It will be seen from this description, that ulceration of the necx of the 
womb is a most important disease. It is very common, and causes most 
severe and prolonged buna a When we reflect on this, and also on the 
many ages that have elapsed before this disease was revealed to us through 
the speculum, we may form some sight idea of the immense amount of 
female misery it has caused. Myriads of women have dragged through a 
life of wretchedness, or have at last sunk beneath the slow undermining 
ravages of this relentless foe. And itis certain that even at the present 
day, there are many who are suffering from this disease unrecognised ; 
although from the masterly analysis of Dr. Bennett, which is a model of 
medical description, it has been clearly exposed, and would very rarely 
escape detection, if the speculum were used as often as it should be, or 
If the finger of medical men were duly trained to the investigation of fe- 
male disease. Although the use of these necessary means are obstructed 
among all clesses of women, it is especially in virgins, that mistaken 
seiaies are allowed to interfere; and there is nodoubt that very many 
esses of this and otber sexual inflammations exist at present among thew 
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unrecognised, and cause an immensity of suffering. Amenorrhoea and 
dysmenorrhea are of frequent occurrencein the virgin ; and these diseases 
are frequently owing to ulceration, or subacute ovaritis. 

The treatment of this disease is one of the most satisfactory of all. 
Ulceration, if left to itself, tends to last indefinitely, and rarely subsides 
spontaneously while menstruation lasts; but there is scarcely a cas¢ 
which will not yield to good medical treatment. However great the de 
bility, or protracted the sufferings, the disease may in most cases be cured, 
and the patient restored to health and strength. 

The principles of treatment in ulceration of the cervix are, first, to sub- 
due inflammation by emollient and astringent vaginal injections, and by 
leeches ; and secondly, to modify by cauterization the ulcerated surface, 
s0 as to substitute healthy reparative inflammation for morbid ulcerative 
inflammation. 

The application of lee shes to the os relieves congestion and favours the 
cure; but they are not indispensable, and it is wrong to apply them free 

uently. When they are applied, a small plug of cotton tied by a thread, 
should be fixed in the mouth of the womb, to prevent them biting in the 
cervical canal, where they cause agonising paiu ; while on the cervix, they 
cause no pain. The emollient injections consist of linseed tea, or milk 
and water, either tepid or cold. They should be retained in the fe see 
for some minutes, and are very soothing ; and chiefly useful, where there 
is much irritability, increased by astringents. The astringent injections 
are of very great value in ulceration, as well as in leucorrhaa, and may 
succeod alone in curing slight ulceration. But this is not to be expected, 
and the grand treatment for the ulcers is cauterization. The ulcers gene- 
rally pass into the cavity of the cervix, and thus are out of reach of in- 
jections. Much time is often lost in using injections, and it is much better 
to use the speculum and cauterization at once. The caustic generally 
used, and frequently sufficing for the cure, is the nitrate of silver. The 
application of this invaluable salt, generally at once arrests the ulcer, 
which becomes smaller and healthier, and secretes healthy pus. It should 
be applied every fifth or sixth day, till the ulcer is completely healed ; foe 
if it be left to itself, no matter how far the healing process have advanced, 
it will fall back again. Tho last part of the ulcer to heal, is that which 
dips into the cervical cavity ; and to treat this, it is necessary to have a 
bi-valve speculum, by which the os can be opened, and the ulcer within 
cauterized. If this is done, there will never be a relapse, but if any of the 
ulcer be left, relapse is almost sure to occur. Astringent injections should 
ye used, as well as the cauterization. 

By these means a cure is generally effected in a few weeks, if the ulcer 
is small and recent. Even in livid and fungous ulcers, the nitrate 
of silver produces a clean and healthy state; but here it is seldom 
Se enough to cause commete cicatrisation, It is best applied in the 
solid form, except in the cervicnl canal, where a strong solution may be used 
on a hair pencil, lest the solid stick break. If it does run down on the 
neighbouring tissues, it does rather good than harm, for its action is nog 
at all violent. Its application to the cervix causes little pain, but more te 
the cervical cavity. After the pain has abated, there is generally a lulj° 
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In the symptoms; but if the ulcer be then left to Itself, i¢ soon agals 
becomes irritable, and the patient often begs for the re-application of the 
caustic. 

When the ulcer is large and unhealthy, the nitrate is not strong enough 
to preduce a cure, and in this case the acid nitrate of mercury should ie 
used. This is the best of the more powerful caustics. From ten to four- 
teen days should intervene between its applicaticns. In these cases from 
4ix weeks to three months may be needed for the cure. But sometiines 
all these means fail, and the ulcer, partly healed, becomes stationary, 
generally in the cervical cavity. Then the most powerful of all caustics, 
the potassa fusa, should be used. The pain is little more severe, than 
in ordinary cauterization with the nitrate of silver, sometimes even less. 
Dr. Bennett says, he has scarcely ever Qeen bad effects follow even se- 
vere cauterization, and he infers that thts treatment does not involve 
more risk tc the patient, than the minor surgical operations, such as toothe 
drawing, opening abscesses &c. till, he says, all surgical operations 
have some risk, and he has twice seen acute metritis brought on by weak 
astringent vaginal injections. 

The cure of ulceration by these means removes slight hypertrophy of the 
cervix ; but in many instances after the ulcer is cured, hypertrophy re- 
mains, sufficient to drag down the womb; and this will probably cause 
return of the uleer, as the cervix remains red and congested. This hyper- 
trophy, Dr. ‘Bennett says, never resists the melting influence of the 
potassa fusa, which is by far the best, and éndeed the only necessary kind 
of treatment for it. The purpose of the application of this powerful 
caustic is not to burn away the swelled part, but only to excite a certain 
amount of inflammation. This extends to the swelled and indurated 
tissues, and they melt, and are absurbed. The artificial ulcers, produced 
by the potassa, always heal readily in from four to six weeks; and this 
shows the rationale of the treatment of diseased ulceration by cauteri- 
zation. 

After the cure of ulceration and hypertrophy, the cervix rises in the 
pelvis: and although it may not regain completely its position, yet if all 
inflammation be subdued, it seldom causes any uneasiness, and vaginal 
injections of cold water ara all that is needed. There is considerable 
difference of opinion among those conversant with female disease, as to 
the effect of displacement ot the womb. Many physicians think that 
the displacement of the womb backwards or forwards, or its prolapse, is 
frequently owing to mere relaxation of the ligainents and vagina, by which 
it is kept in its place. Dr. Bennett however, and mauy others, are 
strongly opposed to this idea, and assert that the womb is very rarely dis- 
placed. except as the result of inflammation of some part of its substance, 
which increases its weight, and makes it incline in one direction. They 
say that unless there be inflammation present, it is very rare that displace- 
ment causes any uneasiness whatever; and that the artificial and mecha- 
nical means of support, such as pessaries, which are in very common use, 
are almost aiways productive of evil, rather than good, as they only in- 
ervase the inflammation, which causes the displacement. Dr. Bennets 
“saya that in forty-nine cases out of iifty, where pessaries are now used, the 
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patient is injured rather than benefited. Cure the imflammatory disease, 
which is almost always the cause of the displacement, and the womb wil 
regain its position ; and even if it do not entirely regain it, will cause ae 
mneasiness. Dr. Bennett says that almost the only cases requiring pea- 
saries, are those where there is complete procidentia, (by which is meant, 
that the womb has fallen completely out of the vagina,) which does not 
yield to the removal of the inflammation. 

In ulceration the patient snould remain as much as possible in the 
recumbent position, especially after cauterization. Carriage exercise, 
and even a gentle walk, more for air than exercise, are good, if they can 
be borne. Sexual abstinence is always necessary. The torpid and irri- 
table state of the rectum, should be treated by the daily injection of about 
half a pint of cold water after breakfast. This is a most valuable remedy. 
After the cure of the ulcer, the secondary disease will gradually dis- 
appear. 

y The system,” says Dr. Bennett, *‘seems almost always to have the 
power of rallying even when depressed by a long life of disease. One ef 
the most striking results of a cure is the removal of the fretful, irritable, 
and hysterical state of mind, which so often accompanies this disease, 
and which deserves pity rather than blame, for the irritability is all but 
uncontrollable. The treatment of the disease is very satisfactory. Women 
who have been for years in misery, stranded as it were on the shores of 
life, have a resurrection, and are restored te bappiness and usefulness,” 
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TaEse diseases in the female are of the same nature as in the male, 
pamely gonorrhoea and syphilis—the non-virulent, and the virulent affec- 
tions ; but the different form of the sexual organs causes some important 
differences in their progress and treatment. 

Gonorrhea in the female is characterised by swelling of the lips of the 
vulva, redness and inflammation of the mucous surfaces, and a copious 
discharge of pus. The irritation, pain, and itching, are often intolerable. 
The entrance to the vagina may be much swelled, and excessively tender. 
The urethra is also frequently inflamed, which is seldom the case in com- 
mon leucorrhea; but the scalding in passing water, is not nearly s0 
great as in the male. The disease generally extends, unless early 
checked, to the whole internal surface of the vagina, and neck of the 
uterus, and often to the cervical canal. 

During the acute stage, the tenderness of the parts forbids the use of 
the speculum; but after i¢ has subsided, that instrument should be used, 
and the walls of the vagina are then seen to be either simply red and tur- 
gid, or covered with isolated patches of redness, vesicles, pimples, or 
superficial ulcers, the products of the inflammation, and not of a syphilitic 
mature. After the disease has lasted some time, the mouth of the womb 
ig always more or less affected ; it is swelled and red, and generally 
covered with small ulcers or granuiations. 

The treatment is divided into three parts, as in the mate; namely, the 
abortive, and the treatment of the acute and chronic stages. 

With regard to the first of these, M. Ricord says, ‘‘ Women rarely 
consult a medical man soon enough to allow of the gonorrhea being cut 
short in its developement ; either because they do not acknowledge the 
disease till it is too late, or because they do not at once perceive it. 
However, if applied soon enough, that is to say, within the first two or 
three days, astringent injections and applications would be generally 
crowned with success, in cases where the vulva, vagina, or uterus is 
affected.” 

Were the immense importance of arresting this disease at the outeet 
generally known by women, and did not a morbid delicacy, or culpable. 

eweglect so often interfore, (and even among prostitutes, the first of these 
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feelings operates as powerfully as perhaps in any other class of women,) 
the most protracted sufferings might be spared. But the disease, in 
almost every case, is allowed to run on to the acute stage; whose violenc 
pe and tedious course show the folly of procrastination. The mos 

absolute rest is now of very great importance, along with sparing diet, 
and general baths. But the local treatment is the most essential. The 
diseased parts should be separated from each other, and emollient 
fomentations with solutions of some narcotic substance, as opium or poppy 
heads, applied to allay the irritation. A piece of lint, dipped in this solu- 
tion, should be placed between the inflamed lips. Injections into the 
vagina cannot be used at first, from the swelling and tenderness; but 
should be employed as scon as possible, and repeated several times a day ; 
and, if not too painful, a roll of lint dipped in the same liquid, should be 
sntroduced into the vagina, and wetted thrice aday. Sometimes the acute 
stage resists these soothing means, and, if so, they should not be long con- 
tinued. In these eases the nitrate of silver applied in the solid ‘orm, as 
in balanitis, often produces a wonderful effect. After its use, a roll of dry 
lint should be introduced to keep tl:e mucous surfaces apart. 

When the acute stage has subsided, the main treatment consists in 
injections, as in the case of other vaginal discharges. Emollient injections 
should bs used, in general, tepid ; astringent ones, cold. In tho female, 
cubebs and copaiba are of little comparative use, for they scarcely act on 
the vagina. cheir action only extends tc the urethra, by which canal 
they are carried out of the system. Where the urethra is affected in the 
female, they should be given. 

The best injections, as has been mentioned before, are solutions of alum, 
acetate of lead, sulphate of zinc, tannin, decoction of oak bark, &c. Their 
strength should be gradually increased, as the acute stage is further past, 
till an ounce to the pound of water is used ; for it should be observed that 
much stronger treatment, whether abortive or otherwise, can be used in 
the female than in the male ; where the narrowness of the canal renders 
strong applications hazardous. By means of these injections, and plugs 
of lint dipped in the same liquid, and kept in the vagina, M. Ricord says, 
that he succeeds in curing sixty cases in a hundred, and in a period of 
from twenty to sixty days. - 

But the chronic stage often resists all these modes of treatment, and is 
very tedious. In these cases, where the discharge seems to be kept up by 
the heat and moisture, high up in the vagina, an excellent plan is to fill that 
cavity with dry lint, renewed twice or thricedaily. If the surgeon hime 
self apply this, which is much the best way, he should use the specu- 
lum. This is often succesful, especially where the discharge is white and 
milky, and the cervical canal is not involved. 

If there be any change of tissue keeping up the discharge, it must be 
first cured. Ulcerations and papular granulations should be cauterised 
with nitrate of silver, previously drying the parts with lint. 

After the cure, injections of cold water should be used twice daily for 
tome time, to give tone to the parts. They should be omitted four or five 
days before and after menstruation. 

Alshough a radical cure can genera'ly be effected ly these means, and 
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although M. Ricord’s enegetic treatment is so urten successful; stil 
it is obvious that very great care and perseverance are acer on thi 
part both of the patient and surgeon, to produce this result. Unless the 
injections be properly given, which, as was formerly mentioned, is most 
effectually done by another person: unless due care be taken by exami 
nation with the speculum and other means, thoroughly to cure the changes 
of tissue, which are so frequent both in the vagina and the cervical canal , 
a radical cure cannot be expected. Now in this country these essentials 
of success are very rarely present. Mr. Langston Parker in his able 
work on Venereal Diseases, says, ‘* Many causes contribute to render the 
treatment of gonorrhea in the female tedious and unsatisfactory; and 
the disease more difficult to cure in this sex, than in the male.” Thus, 
he says, ‘‘I believe that gonorrhceal diseases in the female are very rarely 
completely cured. This in most cases arises either from neglect on the 
part of the patient ; or the want of a proper knowledge of the disease, 
eareful examination of the parts affected, and an appropriate topical medi- 
cation on the part of the surgeon.” ; 

We see from this what fearful deficiencies there are in medical educa- 
tion and medical treatment, with respect to the sexual diseases of women ; 
deficiencies which are caused by the morbid delicacy on these subjects. 
The treatment of gonorrheea in the female is, in the hands of very many 
medical men, a mere farce; the prevailing morbid delicacy has prevented 
them from acquiring a due knowledge of these diseases, interferes with the 
necessary modes of diagnosis and treatment, and is a ready excuso for 
evading the troublesome and long continued means which are dewnanded 
foracure. Inthis way, not only are the unfortunate patients themselves 
teft uncured, but the disease is suffered to spread to thousands, and cause 
incalculable misery. 

Although gonorrhea is so much more difficult to cure in woman than 
in man, (partly from the above reasons, and partly on account of the 
periodical return of menstruation, and also the large extent of surface 
affected) it is not of nearly so dangerous a nature; because it is not 
liable to cause diseases which interfere with the passage of urine. The 
urethra in the female is much wider than in the male, and stricture very 
rarely occars. Enlargement of the prostate, later in life, cannot in this 
sex be dreaded; nor cap seminal disease beexcited. The pecular danger 
of gonorrhoea in man arises from the narrowness and vital importance of 
the canal where it occurs, and the connection of this canal with the gen- 
erative functions. 

However, the disease in the female may cause very great evils. Its 
long continuance, like inveterate leucorrhwa, may greatly break down the 
strength, and favour the occurrence of other diseases. Uloavs of tht 
womb too, with all their miseries; subacute ovaritis, and the various 
lesions of the ovaries and fallopian tubes, which are so often found in 
prostitutes, are frequently owing to this cause. : 

Syphilis in the female is in its main characters similar to that in the 
male. There is one thing to be carefully remarked, that primary 
chancres almost always occur on the external parts ; namely, in the vulva, 
, tad not in the vagina or uterus. They are very rarely seen on the womb 
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deo vires being apparently almost always deposited on the external parts, 
or at least not taking effect on the others; probably because abrasions 
are jess frequent on them, and the mucous secreticns wash away the 

ison. 

The treatment of the disease in its different stages, primary, secondary, 
and tertiary, is the same as when it occurs in man. 

For the prevention of venereal disease in the female, the parts should 
be washed immediately after any mercenary intercourse, the lips of the 
vulva being separated; urine should also be passed to cleanse the urethra. 
These precautions are almost as effectual in woman as in man, for infec- 
tious matter, especially syphilitic, is so often deposited in the external 
genital fissure. The use of the sheath by the male of course protects 
the female also, and is by far the most certain preventive. The practice 
of washing is very frequently neglected by women from heedlessness, or 
from an unfounded dread of using cold water to these parts, M. Ricord 
says, ** were women more cleanly, venereal diseases would be much less 
prevalent.” He says moreover, that infection is very frequently given by 
& woman, in whose organs the poisonous matter is retained, although 
liar affecting herself. These cases would often be prevented by 
qashing. 

But the great method of preventing venereal disease in the female. as 
well as in the male, is to prevent prostitution or mercenary \ova; of 
waich subject I shal! speak horenfter. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


ON THE 


SEXUAL DISEASES. 


Tue above descriptions comprenend most of tne runctionai and intiame 
matory diseases of the sexual organs in women, which form by far the 
greatest part of the diseases of these organy. 1 do not here speak of the 
organic malignant diseases, such as cancer, chietly because the cause of 
these fearful affections is not yet known, and consequently a knowledge 
of them is not of such importance to society. Besides, however terrible 
these incurable diseases may be, and however dreadful the sufferings 
tney frequently cause to their unfortunate victims, still they are compa- 
Tatively so rare, that they are not of such social importance, as some of 
the much slighter diseases, nor do they cause on the whole nearly sc 
much human suffering. The importance of a disease depends on the total 
amount of human suffering it causes; und J believe that by far the most 
important class of sexual diseases are those, which arise from sexual absti- 
nence, or abuse; and which are characterised by genital enfeeblement, 

iving rise to general debility and mental irritation, discontent, and despon- 

ency. These are universally spread throughout our society in the pre-e 
sent day. and spring naturally from the universal difficulties opposing 
the hea .hy exercise of the sexual organs. There are innumerable varieties 
and degrees of this enfeeblement ; and very frequently, both in man and 
woman, the disease may be more of a mental than a physical nature, con- 
sisting in discontent, apathy, or irresolution, from the repression of the 
natura! passions, without cere being any tangitte disease of the sexual 


organs. 

The prevention of disease is one of the great leading ideas of this age. 
[t is of very recent origin, and was not really and energetically be 9 on 
the attention of society, till the writings of Dr. Andrew Combe and some 
others within the last half-century. fore that time the prevention of 
disease was little thought of; as society, who were too much occupied with 
spiritual religion and national animosities to pay much attention to the 
bodily health, left the whole matter to the physicians, who attended solely 
w the cure and not to the prevention. But this is evidently of little come 

arative use; for society is little benefited, although disease be cured, 
ta cause be allowed to continue, and thus new diseases constantly pep 
mitted to succeed to the old ones. Bus in the prevention and eradication 
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af disease, society is evidently even more directly interested than the phy- 
sicians ; and it is the former also, who by change of habits, and by their 
own intelligent exertions, can alone prevent it. Therefore, as soon as the 
idea of the prevention of disease was earnestly adopted, it was seen that 
the only possible mode of effecting this, was by getting the co-operation 
of all mankind. The great cause of disease was at once seen to be the 
general ignorance of the laws of health; and hence arose the many admi 
rable popular works on medicine, which have lately appeared, and which 
are among the most valuable parts of medical literature. It is not by 
the mere advance of science among medical men, that the health of mane 
kind can be elevated or diseases prevented ; but by the general knowledge 
of all. 

Several excellent popular treatises have been written on the various 
bodily functions, and popular descriptions of many forms of disease given; 
but with respect to the sexual organs, nothing of the kind has been done, 
except some meagre description of the venereal affections, and fancy por- 
traits of the traditional evils of excess. But of the real stute of the 
sexual world, and of the natural laws which preside over these organs, 
no popular description has yet been given. And yet there is no subject 
on which knowledge is so much needed by all mankind. There is none 
upon which the general ignorance is so profound ; none on which depend 

uestions of such vital importance in inorals, health, and political economy. 
the sexual organs moreover are ihe citadel of the ignorance and degra- 
ding mystery, in which the whole body is shrouded from the eyes of the 
public; and until they and their laws become generally understood by 
all educated men and women, mankind will never possess a due knowled 
of the human frame. There is no part of our social fabric in so miserable | 
1 state as the sexual part; and I do not think that even poverty causes so 
much misery as sexual disease and sexual difficulties, in which the de- 
gradation of secrecy and deceit is added to the otherevils. However the 
two subjects are so closely connected together, as we shall see afterwards, 
that they cannot be separated. 

There is no subject in which such difficulty is felt by a young man or 
yoman, especially among the upper classes, from puberty till marriage, 
as the sexual one. They have no guide to a true knowledge of the new 
organs and passions developed in them; and the promptings of nature are 
socompietely variance with conventional rules, that youth is quite 
bewildered. For a young man there are three ways open; abstinence, 
abuse, or a mercenary love. Abstinence, besides the great moral evils of 
the discontent and unhappiness resulting from constantly repressed 

assions, exposes him to the most serious genital enfeeblement. Solitary 

dulgences are still more dangerous, and lead to the greatest disorders 
both of mind and body. Mercenary love, besides the tearful dangers of 
venereal disease, is exceedingly degrading ; and the amount of evil done 
bo men, a8 well as to women, by this genoral degradation of their first 
sexual expericnces, is litle conceived. The young woman is in a much 
worse sexual position than even the young man; for even mercenary love 
is far better than total sexual abstinence. The latter gradually destroys 
her balance of mind and kody, making her hysterical and chlorotic; and 
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Tax following description of this great social evil is in the main takes 
from the celebrated work of M. Parent Duchatelet. Several Engiish 
works have been written on the same snbject, but their authors have all 
drawn largely from him; and their statements moreover, as far as 1 
am acquainted with them, are not so trustworthy, from the want of that 
yreat caution and statistical accuracy, for which M. Duchatelet was so 
remarkable. He was a man, whodevoted his whole life to the prosee- 
tion of sanitary researches, and was among the first and the chief of 
those eminent French physicians, whose statistical enquiries on medical 
subjects, have given quite a new aspect to the knowledge of disease, 
He spent the last eight years of his life in collecting and arranging the 
materials for his work on prostitution ; a work which for its accuracy, its 
benevolent spirit, and its interesting details, is of surpassing value. It is 
of prostitution in the city of Paris, that he treats : but as its character 
is essentially the same in all places, except as far as regards the 
peculiar surveillance of the Police in Paris, his description will give 
us @ very true idea of the subject in our own large towns, 

The question first arises ‘“‘what is a prostitute?” To this the law 
answers, that it is one, who openly and with little or no distinction of 
persons, sells her favors for money: and who with this object endea« 
vours to make herself publicly known as a prostitute. On the contrary, 
the woman, who does not court notoriety, but admits few lovers and in 
accret, although she receive money, cannot, and dare not, under pen- 
alty of damages for libel, be called a prostitute. This distinction ta 
in Paris of great importance, for the police of that city exercise @ 
surveillance over all the public prostitutes, who are obliged to enrol 
themselves in a registry, to receive sanitary visits &c., while they have 
no control over any other women. Hence the numbers, habits of life, 
and destiny of the prostitutes are much better known in Paris, than in 
aah other city: and this gave M. Duchatelet facilities for gatherirg 
Information, which he could have had nowhere else. 

The number of prostitutes in Paris can thus be readily calculated, 
and is found to be much less, than the public opinion, ever prone to 
exaggeration on such matters, computes it. in 1831 there were about 
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$500 prostitutes in Paris. Very fow of these, not more than 40 or 50, 
were foreigners; the rest were ali Frenchwomen, of whom Paris alone 
farnished about half. The great majority are the daughters of working 
men, small tradesmen, and all the rest classes of the community, 
very few indeed are from the upper classes. In Paris the proportion of 
illegitimate children and of foundlings among them, is estimated at 
sbout one-fourth. Their numbers ‘2 the towns of this country are not 
known ; but probably they are much greater in proportion to the in- 
habitants than in France, where the moral code is not nearly so strictly 
observed by the rest of the sex as in this country, and where therefore 
they are notin such demand. The Bishop of Oxford estimated the 
prostitutes in London at 80, (00; the magistrate Colquhoun at 50, 000; 
but probably these numbers are exaggerated. However there is no 
doubt that in this respect as ja almost all others, prostitution is a far 
graver evil in this country than on the continent. 

Prostitutes may be divided into two classes, viz, those who live to. 
gether in an establishment under the superintendence ofa mistress ; and 
those who live singly, whether in hired rooms of their own, or without 
any fixed abodes; lodging by the night, wherever fortune or misfortune 
may send them. Establishments of the former description are calle? 
in France, Maisons publiques, or Maisons tolerees, (public, or toleratec 
houses,) from the fact that the police administration grants them per- 
mission to be opened in certain localities. It does so, because it has 
found by long experience, that the prosence of such houses is much more 

favourable to the public tranquility, than that each girl should live 
separately ; as these houses have a character to support, and their mis- 
tresses are careful to avoid any disturbances whicn would damage their 
interests; and moreover they are much more easily brought under the 
inspection of the police. When any one wishes to set up a house of 
this kind in Paris, she has to apply for permission to the Prefect of the 
Police ; who grants it or not, according as the applicant is considered 
a fit person, or the locality where she wishes to reside, a suitable one. 
These houses are not permitted in any quiet part of the town, where the 
inhabitants are all of the richer classes; nor close to a church, or 
school, as they would there present too striking a contrast ; but in the 
populous streets they are confounded in the crowd. The police are 
always willing to tolerate them in the lowest parts of the town, as they 
purge, as it were, and collect into one focus, much of the vice and dis- 
sipation of the locality; and are a much better guarantee for the publio 
tranguillity. than the private debauchery in the rmall taverns, &s.,, 
which leads to so much venereal disease and crime, and over which the 
police have mach less control. 

These houses are kept by mistresses, (dames de maison) who carry 
them on as a speculation, and sometimes make large fortunes by them 
These women have in many cases been themselves prostitutes, and 
aave, like many of that class, looked forward to this position as the 

t of their ambition; others have been kept mistresses; others 
are married women, though the latter are found only in the poor- 
eat localities in Paris, where their husband probably keeps a neigh 
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pouring tavern, and they mutually share the profite. These house- 
mistresses, having obtained permission to open such a house, receive 
{nto it a certain number of girls, to whom they give board, lodging, and 
clothes, all of the most sumptous kind. For this the girls give in 
return all the money they receive from visitors, none of which they are 
allowed to retain. This is the French agreement, but in this country 
I believe they generally keep a share of their gains, while they pay for 
their board, clothing, &c. In Paris the mistresses, who are for the 
most part, indeed it may be said almost without exception, of the most 
rapacious character, treating the girls worse than the mozt unfeeling 
labourer does his beasts of burden, sending them away without the least 
compunction the moment their charms have ceased to be productive, 
and hence cordially detested by all—vie with each other in making the 
living and clothing of their establishment, which is all the girls have 
to look for, as alluring as possible. They have no pity on the unfor- 
tunates, who are never permitted to refuse ary suitor, however repug- 
nant to them, All! of them have this peculiar characteristic, that they 
think their occupation as justifiable as any other mode of industry, are 
very jealous of the dignity of their position, an¢ enraged at any slight 
shown towards them. ‘They exact from thei: girls the greatest defe- 
rence, which is often very useful in maintaining their influence, and 
keeping order in the establishment. They live luxuriously, and thus 
often become exceedingly fat. They use every means which flattery 
and cajolery can suggest, to ingratiute themselves with those girls, who 
by their beauty and attractions are a source of gain to them; but chis 
is generally solely for their own self-interest, and the deceit is rarely 
successful. 

But they have other and more shameful means of binding these une 
fortunates to themselves. They are alweys anxious to get the girls 
some way into their debt, by lending then money to buy clothes, or 
other luxuries; and as these debts are generally held sacred, they in 
this manner hold them in their power. They frequently bowever sus. 
tain great losses by the girls deserting them, and carrying off their 
borrowed clothes, which are sometimes very valuable. There are 
constant complaints at the police board of such thefts. At first the 
complainants were advised to address themselves to the criminal tribu- 
nal, for the police board does not adjudicate in crimes; but the house« 
mistresses always shun anything which briugs them before the public, 
as this injurea their establishment. Therefore the police are wont ts 
send for the culprits, and threaten them with prison, unless they restore 
the stolen clothes; and if this fail, which seldom happens, they wait 
till the girl is taken up for some public offence against decency, ane 
then increase the severity of the penalty. 
_ Tt may seem strange that girls should be willing to expose them- 
selves to infection, and to all the disagreeables of such a life, without 
the prospect of any pecuniary gain ; but this is owing to their, for the 
most part, extremely destitute state, many not having even a rag of 
their own to cover them. A large number of them are recruited frum 
the hospitals in Paris, to which the girls from the surrounding countey - 
generally come, when suffering from venereal diseases ; Which, shamee- 
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ful tu say, at the time when Ducnatelet wrote, (viz., twentyyears ago 
L know not how it may be now,) were in many provincial places no 
received into hospital. There are always several women in these large 
hospitals in league with the house-mistresses, who are on the look out 
ior pretty country girls. They have also emissaries in many other 
quarters ; some in the country, as travelling agents, &c.; others in 
town, such as the marchandes de tvilettes, women who buy and sell 
old and new articles of female dress, and having been for the most part 
prostitutes themselves, tempt the servant girls, sempstresses, &c., t@ 
follow the same course. The mistresses also frequently exchange their 
girls with other establishments ; altnough they generally bear towards 
gacd establishments much ill-will and rivalry; and nothing so pro- 
vokos these feelings, as if another have succeeded in luring away from 
them a profitable inmate. To prevent theexplosions of revenge, which 
frequently followed such abductions by rivals in the neighbourhood 
the police thought it necessary to enact, that no girl should go to ¢ 
a a house, in less than fifteen days after leaving her former 
place. 

Besides the gains which the girls earn by the ordinary exercise of 
their calling, the mistresses often make iarge sums, by allowing them 
to be taken out by the day or week, to pleasure parties in the country, 
orelsewhere. For this they receive from one to tour or five pounds, 
according to the beauty, and still mure the agreeability, of the girl. 
They also make much moncy, by letting their apartments as receiving 
rooins for an hour or two. In Paris they are obliged to take a whole 
house for their establishment ; and therefore they let those rooms, which 
they do not require, to single prostitutes, who pay an exorbitant reut 
br them, and also for clethes, &c.; or else give a certain proportion o1 
all their gains. These houses are in general very profitable to the pro- 
prietors, for they let at a high rent, and as soon as one tcnant quits, 
another eagerly takes them; for when a house haa once been used for 
this purpose, it continues to be so ever afterwards. Numberless peti- 
tions are sent in to the police by the residents in any locality, even the 
very lowest, where a house has been established, against this nuisance ; 
but these are never listened to, and the police answer, that the same 
pbjections might be made in every quarter. 

The house-mistresses, if they beorderly and provident, sometimes 
make large fortunes, with which they may withdraw to the country, 
and purchase a property. If however they be disordorly und spend- 
thrift, and especially if they have several lovers, whom they entertain, 
and in whose society their attention to their establishment is distracted, 
they infallibly become bankrupt. Some grow old and die in the 
business, aud bequeath it to their successors, perhaps an old servant 
or confidant ; one or two of whom are always found in these houses 
where they do the household work, help the mistress in her marketings, 
stand at the door to indicate the nature of the establishment to the 
cassers by, &c.; having generally themselves grown old in a life of 
prostitution. 

The other class of prostitutes are those who live separately, each pro- 
viding for oerself aud being her own mistress. This life is much more 
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to the taste of the girls, for a love of freedom and independence is one o1 
the most marked characteristics of the class. In this mode of living, 
their gains belong to themselves; they can if they ploase make some 
choice among their suitors; and they can change their abode when they 
please, and exercise their calling, now in one Ces of the town now ig 
another, and on holidays in the suburbs round ['aris. ‘Thus it was found 
by the police thatthe number of girls in the tolerated houses, was very 
small, until the enactment of several regulations, imposing restrictions on 
some of the practices of the separate girls; such as their inviting men om 
the public street, appearing in gaudy costumes, or stationing themselves 
in the Palais Royal and other public places; but since these regulations, 
the number of girls in the houses rose to one-third of the whole number 
of ech x 

ome of the independent prostitutes live in furnished rooms of their 
own, and in these a few of them receive their visitors ; but more frequently 
they take them to a receiving hovse (maison de passe), where rooms are 
let by the hour or more, at a certain sum. These receiving houses are 
resorted to by all, who either have no home, where they can receive a 
lover, or wish to do so in secrecy, such as married women, maidservants, 
&c.; the latter of whom find time when going a message, to spend half- 
an-hour in these places, without losing their character. Some of them 
are especially frequented by the actresses, who are so numerous a class in 
Paris. Many endeavours have been made by the police to bring these 
receiving houses, which Duchatelet says are far more dangerous to morals 
and to health, than the tolerated houses, under their control; but no 
practicable method could be found; so they were rontented with enforc- 
ing the residence of at least two registered prostitutes in the house, which 
acted as a check on the mistress, preventing her from aiding in the pros- 
titution of children, and other offences; and also necessitating frequent 
sanitary visits to the house, which kept it under the eye of the police. 

The isolated prostitutes frequent all the public places, the crowded 
streets, theatres, and other places of amusement, where they attract their 
visitors. They frequently become inmates of the tolerated houses for a 
time ; and the girls in these houses, on the other hand, are as constantly 
changing to the separate mode of life: indeed nothing is more charace 
teristic of the class than their necessity of locomotion, and restless change 
of place. At one time this was pushed to such an extreme in Paris, that 
they used to change their abodes once a week ; and the police had to enact 
that they should stay at least twenty-five days in any tolerated house 
they might go to, in order to check the great confusion caused by this 
restlessness. 

While one division of the isolated girls live in a room of their own, there 
ts another very large class, who have no fixed lodgings ; but live, as many 
thousands of the poorest workmen and vagrants in Paris prefer to do, 
from eo to night in any place where chance may lead them. The 
lodging houses (garnis) to which they resort, are of the most miserable, 
squalid, tumble-down description, that imagination can conceive; the 
stairs covered with filth and ordure, thebeds full of vermm. Here quarters 
are given a¢ from one to three-pencn a-night: and the poer prostitutes, 
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here as elsewhere, are treated as those who have no friends, and made te 
pay more than others. These lodging houses have always been a thorn 
in the side of the police, for in them the prostitutes hide themselves, and 
carry on their calling without submitting to the sanitary Visits: and as 
the police have no hold upon them, unless they be taken in the flagrant 
act of prostitution, they almost always escape free, and spread vene- 
teal infection on every side. 

A peculiar class of girls are those, who are called the soldiers’ girls, 
(filles a soldats.) These, who are always to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of any place where soldiers are quartered, have in general followed 
their lovers from the country up to Paris; and then have been obliged to 
take to prostitution, as a means of subsistence, separated as they are from 
all their friends. They sell their favours at the lowest price, one or two- 
pence, and even, the unfortunate ones, for a morsel of bread, which 
they are too often in want of, their soldier lovers having nothing to 
give them; forthe French soldier receives only one penny a-day in Paris, 
and a half-penny in the country. The generous fellows have been known 
to half-starve themselves to give to their mistresses: so that a colonel of 
a regiment, having detected the cause of the emaciation of some of his 
men, gave orders that all should be searched on leaving the barracks ; 
but it was to no purpose, for the girls used to come under the windows, 
and receive the bread thrown out tothem. They sleep at night in the 
lodgiug houses, and spend the day in the taverns and eating houses in the 
neighbourhood of the barracks; where they dance and romp with the 
soldiers, and retire with them to dark closets, (cabinets noirs,) in which 
venereal contagion spreads like wild-fire. This mode of prostitution sets 
a¢ defiance the police, who cannot succeed in obtaining contro] over these 
rebels ; for their escape is always favoured by the tavern-keepers, to 
whom the girls bring many customers, and cause a much greater amount 
‘f drinking and other expenditure. They try therefore to have as many 
girls as possible about their premises. Quantity is more regarded than 
quality, and indeed this class of girls are for the most part dreadfully ugly ; 
s0 much so, as Duchatelet says, that ‘it is only with drunken mon and 
in the dark, that they could hope to find favour.” In these low taverns, 
all sorts of criminals, thieves, pickpockets, &c., join in the amusement ; 
and the soldiers by mingling with them must necessarily lose in theiy 
order and discipline. 

‘There are other prostitutes of a still lower class, who go by the nam 
of pierreuses (girls of the stones) from the fact that, in consequence of their 
abject destitution, they often pass the night in unfinished buildings, ia 
outhouses, or wherever they can find a place tolay their head. They have 
generally grown old in a life of | aiekeerep and are so hideously ugly, 
that they seek dark, sombre, axd‘deserted places to hide their appearance. 
The name by which they call themselves, ‘* masturbaters,” operein 
indicates that their usual method of exciting and satisfying the sexu 
appetites, is anything but the normal one. In fact they are ready to lend 
themselves to all those artifices and degradations of licentiousness, which 
go under the name of unnatural vices. It is true that their natures are 
excessively degraded ; fear and hatred have, it can readily be believed, 
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well-nigh extinguished ir their breasts the natural feelings of love and 

kindness. Knowing the opinion of the world towards them, knowing the 

treatment they have received from it, hatred and secret oturages against 

the feelings of .society have become their chiefstrength and support 

against despair. Imfsociety have cast them forth, they have their revenge 

a doing what they can to degrade and outrage the morality which scorns 
em. 

I may take this opportunity of saying a few words on the subject 
unnatural vices. These are said to be very common in Paris, in London 
and other large cities; where every artifice that can whet a morbid an 
sated sexual appetite, is in the crowd of human beings, not only devised. 
but put in execution. A subject like this is generally held to be an un- 
speakable one, as if it would soil both him who talks of it and those who 
listen. But he who really loves truth, and his fellow creatures, has little 
sympathy with this rose-water morality; which cannot bear to scrutinise 
the deeds of our fellow-beings, nor even to hear of eae which are daily 
done and suffered. Such scruples are as alien to the heart of the true 
moralist, as it would be for the true physician to shun the infectious dis- 
ease, or to fly from the disagreeables of the dissecting room and dead-house. 
The very dread of approaching such subjects shows an inherent weakness 
and effeminacy in the mind, which all who desire really to aid their 
fellow creatures, should endeavour to divest themselves of. It is not the 
duty of the physician or muralist alone, to investigate the various phases 
of disease and crime; every one should be so much of a physician as at 
least to be willing to hear of, and seek to benefit all human ills, whatever 
be their nature. One of the chief reasons, why the mind of woman is se 
undeveloped, and her character so unreal and effeminate, is, thu. he is 
debarred from studying the phases of vice or crime in the moral w~,Jd, as 
well as disease and decay in the physical; an error in her education, 
which destroys her powers of usefulness in vast numbers of the most 
serious evils of her fellow-beings. What can one do for others, if he or 
she do not know their real lives and their real actions? if they shrink 
back in dismay at every step, frum the hideous forms of sin, whick meet 
them, when they approach the realities of human suffering ? 

Sodomy, or the intercourse of two persons of the same sex, is common 
enough, especially in the prisons, where the most uneducated and de- 
graded of the community, being shut up together, and left in idleness, 
take this mode of passing the listless hours. Instances now and thes 
occur in venereal hospitals, of gonorrhoea or chancre of the anus, which 
me patients, when pressed hard, either confess, or tacitly admit to have 
been contractei by these unnatural practices; although at first, they 
always deny that the disease has such an origin, and ascribe it to au 
unclean water-closet, &c. The sauce diseases are much more frequently 
seen in the female vencreal hospitals, especially in the one annexed to the 
prostitute prison; and Duchatelet remarks, that there are very few of the 
older prostitutes, who do not lend themselve: to these practices, as well 
as many of the younger ones. Huwever they always maintain an obsti- 
nuve Silence, when questioned on this point. Voltaire, Rabelais aud other 
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writers (like Juvenal and Martial, under the Roman empire) make 
gveral allusions to these practices: showing that even monarchs (for 
instance Frederic the Great) were habitually guilty of them; and this 
proves that they must exist to a considerable extent. Evils of such 
gravity point to a serious want of reverence for nature; and demand a 
much more earnest treatment, than eithar jesting allusions, or impotent 
avoidance of the subject. 
There is yet another unnatural sexual habit of much greater import- 
ance from its great frequency, on which M. Duchatelet gives some most 
. interesting details. It is the mutual loves between prostitutes themselves ; 
which are so common that, he says, about one fourth of their number 
engage in them, including almost all the older ones ; who are naturally 
the most depraved. This class are called ¢ribades, and the singular sexual 
relation they bear to each other, much resembles the unnatural custom 
of lovers among the Greek youth ; who, like these prostitutes of the 
present day, made it rather a boast to despise the other sex. In this 
singular connection, two prostitutes enter into sexual relations with each 
other, with all the ardour, impetuosity, sd tenderness of passion, 
that the most intense normal sexual love could inspire. ‘They devote 
themselves to each other, and practice together all devices of unnatural 
voluptuousness. They feel for each other all the conflicting sexual pas- 
sions, now burning with jealousy, now melting with tenderness; they 
are distracted at separation, and follow each other every where. If the 
one be committed to prison, the other gets herself also arrested, and they 
seek to leave it together. They are much more jealous of desertion by 
their female lover than by a male one; and if one has proved false, her 
companion will seek revenge in every way. It is chiefly in the prostitute 
prisons, where they are confined for breaches of the public decorum, that 
such connections are formed. Here young girls areshut up together, often 
for several months at a time; and thus 1t is not to be wondered at, that 
they take to such practices, just asthe male criminals do in the commor 
prisons. It is generally the older ones, who have been frequently in 
prison, who cajoie and entice the vounger into such connections; 
and the most ardent passion is generally found on the side of the younger. 
** Thus,” says Duchatelet, ‘‘thev become in their old age more dangerous 
for their own sex, than they have been in their youth for the other.” 
This class of unnatural lovers is generally recognised by the rest of the 
prostitutes, who regard them with something of the general feeling of 
disgust, and are uot sparing in sarcasms, and sly allusions towards 
them. They themselves veil all their practices in the greatest secrecy ; 
and, if ever questionedon the subject, answer indignantly, ‘* We are 
for men, and not for women,” (nous sommes pour hommes, et non pas 
sour femmes.) Many of the older prostitutes come at last to abhor all 
nen, and take pleasure only in these unnatural relations; a singular and 
py aay fact in these unfortunates, whose sexual experiences with the 
other sex have been so painful and degrading. 
In reviewing the whole subject of unnatural vices, I feel a deep and 
earnest conviction, that it, like all others connected with the sexual 
,- desires, requires to be regarded in » very different light, from that, which 
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is usual at present. One of the greatest causes of all irregularities in the 
sexual appetites is the destructive checks, obstacles, and degradations, 
to which they are exposed in their normal course. This has been shown 
to be the chief cause of masturbation, and so it is of these unnatural 
practices. The ‘present harsh views of sexual morality give, at the 
outset, an underhand and degraded position to all unmarried inter- 
course, which is very favourable to the growth of the unnatural propen- 
sities. If even the normal sexual love be obliged to fly from the 
eyes of men, to hide itself in cabinets noirs, or other shameful retreats, 
what can we expect, that it will not degenerate into ? 

Again, all these vices have met with an opprobrium, far greater than 
they deserved ; for the public mind loses al] sense of justice, when it comes 
to consider a sexual fault, and is always far too harsh in its judgments. 
I shoul: say, that of all acts none are viewed with such unjust severity, 
as these unnatural vices. A sentence wiich is too severe, is always, like 
Draco’s laws, a very evil one; not based on natural justice, it rather 
provokes people into the commission of the acts it reprobates; which, 
like all those that are forbidden with a harshness and mystery unsuited to 
their gravity, have a kind of fascination for man. The moral guilt 
ascribed to such acts, which many people regard with as much horror and 
indignation as they do murder, incendiarism, or other crime of the first 
magnitude, is quite out of proportion to the physical evil they really cause: 
and this unsound physical basis shakes, as it wi'l do in every case, the 
moral superstructure. 

The true mode of eradicating these unnatural vices, is not to regard 
with horror and merciless disgust those who indulge in them; but with a 
toving and reverential spirit to etamine into their nature, and remam 
their causcs by the light of a true physical religion. Vice and crime are 
not to be bullied, nor suppressed, by any amount of so-called virtuous 
indignation; they depend on fixed and definite causes in our social 
circumstances, and till these can be changed, all our indignation and 
disgust are thrown to the winds. As long as the present obstacles continue 
to the gratification of the normal desires; as long as all unmarried love 
is regarded in a harsh and degrading light; so long will prostitution 
and unnatural vices Hourish, and it will be out of human power to sup~ 
press them. 


' These observations lead me to an allied subject, namely, clandestine 
prostisution. By this is meant the prostitution of young girls before the 
age of puberty; an offence which is in France a criminal one, cognisable, 
and severely punishable, by the legal tribunals, Notwithstanding these 
laws, it is practised to a great extent in Paris, but in the most secret way. 
All kinds of devices are taken to hide it from the police. Thus the young 

irls or children of from ten to fourteen years of age, having been enticed 
into this life by some procuress, are either kept by a woman, who passes 
for their mother; or they merely go to play in her rooms during the 
fay, by which artifice they can be said not to be kept on the premises ; 
or perhaps a woman leads them about asking charity, or with other 
pretexta, to the hotels or houses where they may be ae. All kinds 
of stratagems are resorted to, to escape the police, and thus they are very 
rarely detected. When they are s0, it is generally from information 
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given either hy a nouse mistress, jealous of her illicit rivals, or by some 
one who has received venereal infection from the children ; for diseases 
rage among these poor chiliren with the greatest virulence, and they are 


-a focus of infection. The cause of this severity of the diseases among 


them, is the dread of exposure, which prevents their mistresses from 
applying for medical aid for them. The little girls of course acquire the 
most dissipated habits ; and often, at the age of ten or twelve, are well- 
versed in every kind of debauchery. Even when the police do get infor- 
mation, they can scarcely ever succeed in convicting the offenders. In the 
irst place it is necessary to have a search warrant to enter the house ana 
then the girls must be caught in the flagrant act of prostitution ; so that 
the parties almost always escape, as their character is generally supported 
by their neighbours, so ingeniously is this prostitution concealed. 

There is yet another class of prostitutes, who should be mentioned. 
These are the thievish ones, a very numerous class. They are generally 
in league with pickpockets and other thieves, among whom they have 
their lovers and their bullies. Some of these es are in the habit of 
accosting old men, and those who are least likely to follow them. When 
repulsed, they still persist; and when shaken off, they raise a tumult, 
or else pick the pockets of their victims. Others will follow a raw and 
inexperienced youth, and surround him tna band ; and while he is defend- 
ing himself from therr pressing invitations, they treat him in the same 
way. Others watch and dodge drunken people. Many of the compara- 
tively honest class of prostitutes do not hesitate to take any stray article 
from the pockets of their visitors ; but this they scarcely call stealing, it 
is only ‘“‘ minding their business.” Those of the higher classes however, 
are generally above such actions, and the only thefts, which they are 
often guilty of, consist in the clothes lent them by the hous e-mistresses. 
Few of the above thefts meet with punishment; for in general those who 
are robbed, do not like to prosecute, fearing the laughter or ridicule of 
society, and are contented to take their losses as an experience. 

Besides the above-mentioned varieties of professed prostitutes, there 
are other classes, who either follow similar courses in a private way, or 
who in different modes aid prostitution. Those who go under the name 
of femmes galantes (courtezans), are for the most part kept-mistresses, who 
admit other lovers in order to increase their means of expenditure. Their 
great solicitude is to conceal their amours from those who keep them; 
and thus.they do not openly expose themselves, but allow themselves to 
be followed to their houses or to a convenient place, by those who are on 
the Took-out for women of this class. They puta higher price on their 
favours, than the others; and are often very attractive from the more 
select society they keep. The actresses also form a class, who have their 
peculiar manners and attractions. In Paris, where all modes of life 
abound, there are some women, who receive their lovers only during cer« 
tain hours in the day ; after which they shut their door, and spend the 
evenings with their own favourite lovers at the balls and theatres. One 
of them, (to give an idea of the various methods they adopt,) guaranteed 
the health of all her visitors ; to secure which, she admitted enly a select 
company of some fifty married men, who were allowed to join thesociety only 
with the consent of the rest, and were excluded if they become widowers, 
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The class of procuresses (proxenetes) is a large onc, anu plays an inpor- 
tant part. They are for the most part women, who have been themselves 
prostitutes; and when age or other causes have made them abandon this 
mode of life, they make it their business to bring into it as many young 
girls as possible. They are in league with the house-mistresses, who pay 
them according to their success. Very many of them are marchandes de 
toilettes, and buy and sell articles of dress and of the toilette to servants 
and ladies-maids, whom they do all they can to seduce to prostitution. 

Another set of women, called marcheuses (duennas) are the domestics 
in tolerated houses, and are generally old prostitutes, who have acquired 
great skill and tact in the exercise of that calling. Their business is to 
stand at the door of the house to show its nature, and also to walk about 
with the girls, and offer them adroitly to the passengers. ‘These women 
are always in greater demand, when the police regulations are more 
strict. 

Having thus given a sketch of the various classes of prostitutes, let us 
now inquire into their mode of life. Nine-tenths of them, says Ducha- 
telet, spend their leisure tine in complete idleness; lounging on a sofa 
or in bed, with scarcely the energy to go through the fatigue of dressing. 
Those of the lower class spend the day in taverns, where they eat and 
drink to excess, and talk with the idle characters who frequent these 
places. These excessive indulgences of the appetites are common to 
almost al] prostitutes ; and the latter, nainely drinking, forms the greatest 
and most dangerous vice of the lifethey lead. Many of them eat as much 
as would serve three or four ordinary women; and to this and to their 
indolent life is to be ascribed the excessive fatness, to which they frequent- 
ly attain. The grand vice of drinking however, is their bane; almost all 
of thea drink to a greater or less degree. In the lower classes, drunken- 
ness is almost habitual, and often plunges them into a slough of despond, 
physically and morally hopeless. The unfortunates arc led to this ruinous 
habit at first, from the wish to banish care, and escape from thought and 
the stings of conscience; and it grows rapidly upon them. There is 
another reason which operates with this class, that the soldiers and work- 
men with whom they consort, think that if a girl does not drink, it is 
because she is diseased ; knowing as they do the evil effects of drink upon ve- 
nerea! disease in themselves. Thus the unhappy girls are often forced to 
drink even against their inclination ; and after several such orgies with 
different parties, they may be seen reeling along the streets, lying down 
in door-ways, or, if more sober, begging an asylum at the police-stations. 
Another cause which Jeads to their drinking, especially in this country, 
is to get over the feelings of shyness and bashfulness, felt by the girls 
chemselves on first taking to this mode of life; and frequently by those 
also who are unused to the society of such girls. 

The prostitutes of a higher class, rarely get drunk, as they know this 
would alienate all their suitors ; but they drink large quantities of punch 
and wine, and this in time often leads to the same calamitous results. 
Yew of them engage in sewing or other work in leisure hours, and still 
fewer in reading, though of course there are exceptions; and among their 
gumbers there are some of considerable musical accomnlishments. From., 
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the habit they have, of always trying to drown serious reflection, th 
come generally to have a peculiarly unstable fickle character of mind. tt 
is very difficult to fix their attention forany time upon a subject, or to 
make them follow a train of reasoning. They have an extraordinary 
love of locumotion, change of scene, and of action; tumult is a favourite 
element, for tempests drown the still small voice within. 

Children of impulse, there are yeé many impulses to which they are 
rarely false ; among others to a strong esprit du corps, which induces the 
friendless sisterhood, never to desert each other in adversity. If one of 
‘them be unwell, or in destitution, they haste to offer her aid, even if they 
have to strip themselves in so doing. In leaving the prison or hospital, if 
one have no clothes, the others will lend her parts oftheir own apparel, even 
though they may have had previous experience of her ingratitude. Some 
have been kaown to aid in the support of poor old men, or other helpless 
beings ; and not a few enter on this mode of life, to support infirm parents 
or starving orpbans. They make common cause against the police, 
whom they all regard as their sworn enemies ; and rarely inculpate each 
other. 

Besides the peculiar instability of character, the class is distinguished 
for its lying habits. Viewing all men as their enemies, trying at first to 
deceive their parents and afterwards the police, being obliged constantly 
to feign unreal Nae in their unnatural mode of life, their singleness 
of nature becomes at last completely perverted, and it is as difficult to fix 
them as the wind. The young ones are not well versed in this deceit, 
and frequently contradict themselves, but the older ones are great adepts 
in it: and hence those who busy themselves with the reformation of 

rostitutes, such as the sisters uf charity and other well-meaning persons, 
ve great distrust of the latter; and no girl above 25, or under 18 years 
of age is admitted into the Magdalen asylums in Paris. 

ith regard to the feelings, which they entertain towards their visi- 
tors, it may be said as a general rule, that when once the fresh appetite 
for sexual gratification is over, they remain very indifferent to them; 
although there are certainly many, in whom the sense of sexual enjoy- 
ment remains keen-for a long time, and who may continue this mode of life 
with no other purpose than to gratify their insatiable desires. This gene- 
ral apathy to the venereal pleasures is probably the reason why prostitutes 
suffer so little from their sexual excesses. ‘The evils of excess are, ] 
believe rarely seen in them; but rather in young married women, in whom 

pexual intercourse is attended by the normal sensations. 

If the heart of the prostitutes remains in general icy cold towards the 
common crowd of those, with whom they consort, it is always warm 
towards some favourite lover, who is really dear to them, and on whom 
they lavish all their fondness. These, their real lovers, are not only ad- 
mitted in general to their favours free of expense, but many receive 
presents from their mistresses; and not a few young men in Paris are 
maintained entirely by the gains of their prostitute mistresses. When a 
girl enters a tolerated house in Paris, she always stipulates for her lover's 
admission, it may be three or four times a-week, free of expense; and 

-these and other privileges are granted, for without them the girls would 
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mot remain. These lovers are the bane of the house-mustresses. Tley are 
taken from all classes of society. The girls of a higher class generally 
choose some of the better ranks, preferring generally the students of law, 
medicine, or other branches. Those of the middle classes, take their 
lovers from among the tradespeople and shepmen, such as the journeymen 
tailors, jewellers &c. The lowest class choose theirs among the soldiers or 
workmen, and often from among the thieves and vagabonds of all descrip 
tions, who are so rife in large capitals. The lowest class of sweethearta 
go by the name of bullies or supporters (souteneurs.) Their part is, te 
screen as much as possible, their mistresses from the police; if the girls 
wish to do anything against the regulations, their friends keep guard, and 
ive warning, if any police inspector be seen approaching. If the girls 
apprehended, their lovers try to raise a tumult, and by crowding the 
inspector, to rescuethem. Sometimes they even come to blows. Again if 
any one has brought to punishment a girl, by whom he has been robbed, 
ar who has given him a disease, the bullies, if they get hold of him, will 
not fail to take revenge, by serving him some ill turn. Hence this class 
of sweethearts is a thorn in the side of the police, who have often sought 
to put them down, but without success. Thev often act most tyranically 
tewards the girls. over whom they have gained an ascendarcy; thcy 
learn whenever the latter have gained any money, and force them to 
spend it with them in drinking ; so that the bond, by which their unfor- 
tunate mistresses are attached to them, is often one of fear rather than of 
love. 

Indeed, it is rare thata prostitute meets with a return of affection from 
her favourite: on the contrary, this very tie, which the friendless one 
cling: to, to fill the void in her breast, often proves the crown of her 
afflictions. The girls of the higher class are very often forsaken by their 
lovers, and suffer all the pangs of jealousy ; a passion, of which all pros- 
titutes are more susceptible than perhaps any other connected with love; 
while the lower classes often receive the most barbarous treatment from 
their tyrants, which their love frequently induces them to endure to a 
most incredible degree. 

We can however conceive how this may be, when we reflect how 
much | pected charms has reality, however painful, than the most 
splendid delusions; and what is nine-tenths of the life of a prostitute, bat 
a tissue of delusions and counterfeits—feigned love, feigned pleasures 
everything feigned, but grief and embitterment ; from which unrealities, 
they turn with double eagerness to their own true loves, the oases of thei 
desert, however many disappointments or real anguish they may bring. 
With their lovers it is their delight to visit places of amusement, especially 
the dancing parties and public balls, which in Paris are so numerous, and 
afford so much happiness to youth; to exchange letters, burning with 
protestations of the most fervent passion, in which no obscene expressions 
are to be found; to share in fine ‘the hope, the fear, the jealous care” 
of love, even though its pain should so often predominate over its 
pleasures. If they ever become pregnant, they almost always ascribe this 
state to their lovers; for they have the very general belief, which prevails 
among women, that it is only when they love a man, and have an actuale 
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share in the anjoyment of the venercal act, that they can be impregnated, 
a belief not warranted by science, for besides the numberless instances of 
women having children by those, whom they disliked or resisted, it hag 
been shown, that even the introduction of semen into the vagina without 
coition, has in the lower animals been followed by fecundation. Still, 
very probably, there is some truth in the belief; and the subject certainly 
requires more elucidation, like all others connected with the intricate 
question of reproduction. 

It is well known that pregnancies are comparatively very rare among 
prostitutes ; a fact which is admitted by Duchatelet, though he shows 
that thcy are considerably more frequent, than is generally supposed. 
The reasons why they are so rare, arechiefly, the very intemperate and un- 
hatural life which prostitutes lead, venercal diseases which often obstruct 
the entrance of the semen into the womb, subacute ovaritis, or adhesions 
between the fallopiam tubes and peritoneum, brought on by venereal ex- 
cesses ; especially, it may be supposed, when these are indulged in during 
menstruation. Even during meustruation the work of prostitution suffers 
no interruption ; for they make use of some means, by which they prevent 
the discharge from being apparent. Duchatelet, who meutions this, does 
not tell explicitly what these means are, frcm scruples which are very 
unsatisfactory to the investigator of truth; but we may suppose, that it 
is by some delicate membrane of similar materials with the sheath, with 
which they cover the vagina so as to retain the discharge. This means 
was also uscd to conceal disease from the sanitary examiners; but this 
deceit is now too well known to the medical nen to be available. 

Such abnormal excesses interfere greatly with menstruation, which in 
prostitutes is very often irregular, and absent for loug periods. Several | 

_of these cases of amenorrhea are owing to pregnancy, and are terminated 
by abortion; which is very common among prostitutes, and partly explains 
the rarity of childbirth. These abortions frequently occur at an early 
period of pregnancy, and are caused by their intemperate mode of life, 
rarely by criminal practises. Cases however do sometimes occur, in whch 
death has been inflicted on the young foetus by abortions, intentionally 
‘gene by instrumental means ; and others where girls have been nearly 

illed by drugs taken by them for the same purpose. But these attempts 
are rare, for ‘3 general pregnancy is not at all dreaded by prostitutes ; 
way, it iz often the object of their desires. Instead of diminishing, it 
increases their gains in a town like Paris, where everything at all out of 
che common renders a girl much sought after; such as, to give other 
examples, very tall or extremely diminutive stature, or even deformi 
ties, such as a humpbacked or crippled person, &c. Besides, child-birth, 
which to the modest unmarried girl is an object of the greatest dread, 
bringing with it, as it does, degradation in the eyes of the world, is rather 
ennobling to the prostitute, who takes a pride in fulfilling the maternal 
duties in the most tender manner ; feeling that nothing raises her more 
in the opinion of others, and of herself, than having something really to 
wove. Hence they are very fond mothers, and are tended in child-bea 
with the greatest attention and care by the other girls. The infant 

» whem born, becomes the object of the general care; and each vies 
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with the other in performing tuwards it al: che necessary acts of 
kindness. 

As for the ultimate fate of these poor infants, everything proves that, 
almost without exception, they soon die, much to the grief of their mothers. 
[heir premature deaths are to be ascribed to the intemperate lives of thei: 
parents, amid whose frequent intoxication and exposure to the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, they cannot long survive. The prostitutes rarely 
send their children to the foundling hospital, at which so many children 
are reared in Paris. 

Having given this short sketch of the manners and morals of this class, 
let us now direct our attention to their physical life; without a knowledge 
of which, our materials for judging of any human being are always of 
necessity most incomplete. Is prostitution injurious to the health? is a 
question which few moralists have taken the trouble of asking, in their 
stormy denunciations of the subject ; and yet it is one so vitally impore 
tant, that it may be called, like all other physical facts, the keystone of 
the whole. Duchatelet, after enumerating the diseases to which prosti- 
tutes are liable, for all of which he has statistical data, comes to the con- 
¢lusion, which he says is a very striking and sad ene, that their mode of 
life with all its intemperance, and exposure to infection and inclemencies 
of the weather, is a much healthier one on the whole, than that of the 
needlewomen, sempstresses, and other females, whose occupations are of 
a sedentary and unrelaxing nature. Thus then, in one respect, the phy- 
sico-moralist will acknowledge that the life of the latter classes is a more 
sinful one than that of the prostitutes; and for him who reverences the 
physical equally with the moral Jaws of health and virtue, this is readily 
intelligible ; for certainly the life of motion, sexual exercise, leisure, plenty ¢ 
of food, and variety of circumstance is much more healthy, ‘and therefore -. 
more physically religious, than the constraint, hard work, and animal] * 
torpor, to which our unfortunate sempstresses are confined; a state of © 
sin against the natural laws, no less than of misery, which the physico- -: 
moralist must blame, if blame is ever to find its way between the loving heart ~ 
andthe sorrows ofhumanity. Itistruethat the unhappy ones cannot hely -: 
their own sedentary and ruinous pursuits, that thy are fixed into them ° 
by the iron hand of necessity ; butthat does not make them less unnatural, - 
and opposed to all the laws of moral and physical health. | 

The two greatest physical dangers to the prostitute are syphilis and 
drinking. Of the former I shall speak hereafter, in inquiring into the ° 
social question of its prevention. a7 it were not for the latter, namely «. 
drinking, a great part of the destruction moral and physical, attendant “ 
on their mode of life, would be taken away. It is true that the evil effects 
of it are not so prominent, as on those who work hard, especially at “ 
sedentary occupations, these hanes of civilization, and drink at the same ~ 
time; a combination of exhausting causes, which no constitution can long . 
withstand, and which gives rise to the ghastly lives and early deaths of 
our most wretched weavers, sweated tailors, and other unhappy classes, 
for whose bloody sweat, and miserable lives-in-death the heart of 
England is groaning. The impulse and excitement moreover caused by 
the sexual gratifications, give a buoyancy to the constitution, which enable 
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'& to bear much mure deleterious liquors, than it otherwise could; which 
reasons account for the robust health, which prostitutes so often enjoy. 
and which makes some physicians ascribe to them ‘frames of iron” 
qsantes de fer.) Mr. Acton says, ‘I shall be borne out by the concure 
rent testimony of all observers in the statement, that no class of females 
is so free from general diseases as the prostitutes.’”’ Still, drinking causes 
the ultimate ruin of very many of them. 

Besides the evils it produces, which tell on the constitution later in 
life, causing diseases of the liver, kidneys, and blood«vessels, and making 
them very subject to inflammatory diseases; the affections to which pros- 
titutes are most subject are sexual ones,such as amenorrhea, menorr- 
hagia, &c., and also wounds caused by violence. The uterine bleedings 
are caused by the excesses of their life, which over-stimulate the ovaries, 
and doubtless are frequently consequent on the abortions, which are with 
them so numerous. 

Insanity is not uncommon among them; a fact which might have been 
expected, from the very violent and unbridled passions, to which they are 
subject ; froin the degraded, unhappy, and therefore mentally unhealthy 
condition in which they live ; and from their extraerdinary moral position, 
so apt to cause perturbed and maddening reflections in these despised 
pariahs of society. Duchatelet was struck by the frequency of weakness 
and imbecility of intellect, which he observed to be often urged, as a rea- 
son for mitigating their punishment, by the police. This imbccility was 
found, not among the young girls, but the old prostitutes, (among whom 
are several from 40 to 50 nay even to 60 years of age,) who had sunk te 
the luwest degree of misery and degradation. The untortunate creatures’ 
Let one but think of all their sufferings, the semi-consciousness of utter 
degradation and the merciless contempt of their fcllow-beings; the feel- 
ings of revenge, hatred, and helplessness, ever growing feebler and feebler 
within their labouring breasts, too weak to bear such inhuman burdens , 
till at length reason, as ifin pity, gives way! Can we conceive how 
much misery the growing sense of intellectual and moral decay in such 
wretched circumstances brings with it ? 

Every year many of these forlor: beings are sent, out of pity, to pass 
the winter in prison, where at that season several idiotical, mad, ano 
imbecile ones are always to be seen. M. Esquirol, the admirable phy- 
sician of the great female lunatic asylum in Paris, shows by statistical 
report that an average of twenty-one prostitutes annually, are received 
into that establishment, which is a very large proportion. Their dis- 
ease is chiefly due to excess in wine, or misery; the latter arising 
from various causes, but principally from desertion by their sweete- 
hearts. Erotomania (madness, whose distinguishing: feature is, to 
dwell on ideas of love and desire,) is almost unknewn amarg these 
patients ; their thoughts are rather occupied by dreams o1 wealth, 
power, and honours. 

4 now come to speak of the disease to which prostitutes are most of 
all exposed, namely, syphilis, and of the social means which have been 
taken in Paris to check itsravages. This disease, whose natare I have 
deweribed before, is, as Duchatelet justly remarka perhaps the 
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readful pestilence to which mankind is hable. Ics effects are not, 
ike those of epidemic pestilences, limited to certain countries aud 
periods of time; but its extension is now universal over the surface of 
the globe, and in 4] seasons it rages unabated. “If then,” says Du- 
ebatelet, ‘mankind have instituted quarantines and other methods of 
preventing plague and cholera, should they not still more earnestly 
endeavour to prevent a disease, s0 much more terribly and widely des. 
ructive ; of which the chicf victims are among the vigorous yonth, tha 
most useful members of the state?” 

Such praiseworthy motives have induced the Parisian authorities io 
take sanitary measures for securing the health of prostitutes, who ure 
the centre point, whence syphilis is spread ; and their efforts have been 
attended with signal success. These measures were first adopted with- 
in the present century, and consist in the compalsory enregistraticn of 
every prostitute in Paris, whose mode of life can be discovered by the 
police; and periodical exaiminations of her state of health by medical 
men appointed for the purpose. To secure these ends a great number 
of regulations had to be made and methods adopted ; all of which show 
the consummate tact and management of the French police. 

The city of Paris is divided into ten districts, for each of which there 
is an inspector of police, whose duties are te attend solely to the sub. 
ject of prostitution. These men have three duties entrusted to them. 
Ist, the care of the public way ; 2nd, the care of the houses of prosti- 
tution; 3rd. the search after those girls, who will not submit to the 
enregistration, and also those who fail to appear at the sanitary visits. 
In the first of these duties, they have to watch that no breach of public 
decorum is made by a prostitute in the public street. If any such 
secur, they go up to the girl, make themselves known to her, and then 
seek to prevail on her by persuasion, never by violence, to go with them 
before the Police Board, or to follow them thither within a short time. 
If this gentle intimation be not obeyed, they are instructed never to 
use force, but to give information to the Board, who obtain constables 
from the executive force, and send to apprehend the culprit. But it is 
rarely necessary to have recourse to these meana, 23 persuasion almost 
always succeeds; the girls being aware that any resistance will aggra- 
vate their punishment, while ready compliance and politencss to the 
inspector will mitigate it. Again if an inspector see a girl, who is not 
registered, cither engaging in prostitution in a tolerated house, or in- 
viting people in the public street, or committing any offence against 
public decorum, their duty is to apprebend her, and draw up a minute 
account of all the circumstanzes under which she was taken, for the 
police board, to which they bring her inmediately. The girl will gen- 
erally stoutly deny that she is engaged in prostitution ; and in such a 
ease the police, who must act with the utmost delicacy and caution, 
dismiss her, and do not insist on registering her, till she has been 
brought back threc, or sometimes four times, for similar offences, 
which almost invariably happens. The inspectors have also to visit at 
ehort intervals the tolerated houses, and see that all the police regula- 
tions are there ebserved. Besides these dutics, they hove to seck -' 
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the prestitutes, who fail to present themselves for sanilary examine- 
tion; a duty which is often ery ditticult. To be able to discharge 
these various functions, they require much intelligence and tact. 
together with an intimate knowledge of the appéarance of all the 
prostitutes in Faris: which they acquire from their presence at the 
registration, and frequent opportunities of seeing them. 

The registration of prostitutes takes place in the three following 
ways; the girls present themselves of their own accord to be enrolled; 
or they are brought by the house-mistresses; or by the police inspect- 
ors. In the first case, the girls, knowing the necessity of complying 
with the police regulations, if they wish to follow such a calling, apply 
gponéaneously for registration ; which is accorded to them, if, after a 
minute examination into their past and present history, no sufficiens 
obstacle be found to their admission. In order to be certain of theit 
personal identity, they are obliged to produce their certificate of bap- 
tism; and, as very few have it in their possession, the police send 4 
letter to the magistrate of the parish, of which the girl says she is + 
native, asking for the certificate. If the girl have reached Ler majw 
rity, and tiius be the mistress of her actions, the greatest delicacy is 
observed in the wording of the letter, which 2oes not mention for what 
purpose the certificate is required. But if she be a minor, this pur 
pose is expressly mentioned, and the magistrate is requested to com- 
municate with her parents on the subject, so that they may, if they be 
willing, take steps for her reformation; a thing which however rarcle 
happens, as her family, in general, cast off the unfortunate one. After 
receiving this certificate, assuring them of the real naine of the appli- 
cant; and having previously put a number of questions to her, whether 
she be married or single, what are her reasons for adupting such a life, 
and many other queries, meant to throw a light on her history and 
character; the police give her a card, containing a declaration, to be 
signed by the girl, of her willingness to submit to the police regula- 
tions, and especially to the sanitary visits. The information received, 
and observations subsequently made on tne girl's history, are preser- 
ved in a special memorandum at the office. The tact which the officers 
acquire, in judging ofthe character of the girls who come before them, 
is rendered wonderfully acute by long experience; and it is very diffi- 
eult for a girl to deceive them. If they find, after sending for the ce: 
tificate, that a false name has been given, they try to induce the girl 
by threats and various arguments to confess the truth; and if she will 
noi, they dismiss her, and keep her under observation, taking the 
opportunity of adding to her punishment for any fault she may com« 
mit; and by such means rarely fail to learn the truth. But it is 
seldom that false names are given, for the girls know how much more 
mr their interest it is to somply willingly With the police regulations, 
The age of sixteen is fixed upon as the lowest for registration, which, 
«0 the case of minors, is conducted with great cuution and delicacy ; se 
that it is only when the parents are unwilling to receive them, or are 
aank in poverty or of bad character, that they are enrolled, thougs 
hey may have been often detected in the nractice of prostitataa, 
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The next method of inscription is when they are brought to the 
office by the house-mistresses, who are directed under a penalty, to 
bring every girl, who is received into their house, to the office, within 
twenty-four hours after her arrival. Each house-mistress bas a card 
with the names of all her girls upon it, and the dates and results of 
each sanitary visit. Duchatelet calculates that about one-third of the 
whole number of prostitutes are thus enrolled, while one-sixteenth 
are brought by the inspectors, and nearly two-thirds come of their own 
accord. 

After receiving their cards they are examined hy a medical man, 
who gives them a certificate of health or disease, according to which 
they are either dismissed or sent to the hospital for treatment. They 
are thenceforth subjected to the police regulations, and obliged to sub- 
mit to periodical examinations by medical men. The isolated girls 
attend for this purpose once a fortnight at a dispensary, where they 
ure examined with the speculum, and dismissed or kept under treat. 
inent accordingly, the day of their visit being marked on their card. 
The girls in the houses are examined twice as trequently, namely once 
a week, and if any one be found diseased, the house-mistress is bound 
to send her at once to the office, whence sheis transferred to the vene- 
real hospital; and if this be not attended to, and the girl be allowed 
to have connection with any one in the meanwhile, a very severe 
penalty is imposed on the house-mistress. If in any case the medical 
min be not satisfied of the contagious nature of a disease, (which 1s 
sometimes a most difficult question, ) he consults with his colleagues ; 
and if they be undecided, the girl is forbidden to exercise her calling 
for a certain time, when another examination is made. All these exa- 
minations are conducted with the utmost delicacy and propriety, so 
that the prostitutes may he taught in all matters apart from their own 
calling to behave with decorum; and by such means, together with 
the attention of the police, the character of the prostitutes in Paris is 
surprisingly improved in regard to propriety of behaviour. 

Notwithstanding the more numerous examinations of the houses 
girls than of the separate ones, the number of the former found diss 
eased is considerably greater than of the latter. Among the house- 
girls in 1832 the average of disease was 1] in 26; while among the 
separate ones it was only 1 in 60. This may appear strange, but op 
reflection the reasons for it will be evident, The single girls have it 
in their power to choose their suitors, to examine them, and if they 
please to make them adopt precauticuary measures; while at the sama 
time they are not forced to receive nearly so many visitors as the un- 
fortunate girls in the kept-houses, who are never permitted by their 
\nexorable mistresses to refuse any one, ‘teven,” says Duchatelet, 
**were he covered with ulcers.” 

These preventive measures, 1s M. Duchatelet shows by statistical 
tables, have been very effective in repressing disease. Among the 
lower orders of’ prostitutes, who will not submit to be enregistered, or 
to receive sanitary visits, and who sell their favours to crowds of the 
poorer classes for very small sums, it is found on the sontrary, 
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that whch they are apprehended by the police, and examiied, 
they are discovered to be diseased in the immense proportion of 1 in 
4, Their diseases are also of a much more severe character than thase 
to which the registered girls are subject, as the latter Teceive a timely 
treatment. All physicians remark moreover, how very much milder 
in form is the syphilis of the present day, than that with which they 
were acquainted several years ago, This is probably to be ascribed, 
not to any decrease of virulence in the syphilitic poison, (for, as Mr. 

Acton says, ‘‘the germ of the disease still lurks among us and in as 
concentrated a form as ever”), but partly to the more rational medi- 
cal treatment, particularly as regards the more sparing use of mer- 
cury; partly a‘so to the care that is taken in Paris to attend in time 
to the diseases of the prostitutes ; and also in great measure, to the 
very different provision that is now made in the hospitals and disnen 
garies, for the treatment of this disease. 

Although the form of the disease may be on the whole milder than 
formerly, it is still probably as frequent as ever; af Jeast in this 
country, where so little has been done to preventit. Mr. Acton, who 
gives in his admirable work—probably the most complete we possess 
on Venereal and Genital Diseases—many valuable statistics on this 
subject, says, “I doubt if vencreal complaints were ever more common 
than at present.” Of the awful extent to which they have been per- 
mitted to gain ground among us, the following facts will give us an 
idea, Mr. Acton shows, that in the Army 1} man in every 5 is annu- 
ally attacked by venercal disease; in the Navy lin 7; and 2 of every 
7 sailors (in the merchant service) admitted into the Dreadnought. 
In St. Bartholomew's Hospital Lin every 2 of the out-patients ure 
similarly affected, and in many other general hospitals and dispensa- 
ries the case is nearly the same, while the Lock Hozpitals are devoted 
entirely to the treatment of these diseases. 

Syphilis is not to be regarded as a directly fatal disease; although 
its effects are often so deplorable, especially in bad constilutions, In 
London during the three years 18416—7Zand -—0, there were only 12; 
deaths (73 women and 54 men) caused by it. Infants and very young 
children are those in whom it most frequently proves directly fatal 14 
is indirectly that this disease, like gonorrlwa, is so very destructive to 
life; syphilis, by poisoning and debilitating ‘he frame, and thus ex. 
posing it to innumerable forms of discase; gonorrhcea, by inducing 
affections of the penito-urinary organs, which are so very common and 
dangerous, Indirectly there are probahly few diseases, which cause a 
greater amount of death, as well as of all forms of misery and destruc- 
tion. In questioning patients in hospitals and dispensaries as to thei 
previous history, how often is it found, that venereal disease has been 
tue first link of the chain, which is drayging them to the grave. 

. Syphilis was first recognised in Paris in 1497; and in the subsequent 
history of its treatment, we have one of the most fearful instances of 
human barbarity to be found in the annals of history. For a Jong 
time n° hospital would receive syphilitic patienta, and the poorer , 
classes o; them were driven into the woods and fields, and left to: die 
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eithout cumrort and assistance even by medical men, When at laa$ 
yarliament passed a law, that they should be admitted into one of tac 
Rospitalé every patient was well flugged before admission, which bar 
varism was rigorously carried into effect as late as 1700. But even 
this inbuman treatment was only for the male sex; unhappy woman, 
as usual, was still more shamefully treated. For this sex no provi 
sion at all was made, as if they were unworthy of any feeling but con- 
teinpt; and we nay picture to ourselves tucir miserable etate as theg 
rotted gradually from the surface of the earth, unpitied and abandoned , 
their hearts sickening with the bitterness of degradation, and rackel 
by that agony of indignation, with which even the dim sense of wrou 
and injustice fills every human bosom. It was not till 1683 that a 
small ward in an hospital was devoted to their treatment ; and what a 
ward! Imagination cannot call up a more hideous picture of filth ana 
neclect, than is presented hy Duchatelet in his description of this place; 
where the unhappy patients died in great numbers, or if they came out 
alive, were reduced to walking skeletons, To obtain even this miser« 
able treatment, it Was necessary tu Wait for a period, not exceeding a 
year, till it came to the patient’s turn to succeed tu a vacant bed: for 
(bere was provision for only one hundred patients, men and women 
huddled together. This horrible state of things was still existing ip 
1737 ; soon after which time, through the noble exertions of a benevo. 
lent physician, who was appointed to the buspital, better arrangements 
were made. 

Does not our flesh creep.on reading of such crucllies, as great proofs 
of barbarism as the rack and the wheel ? and do we not feel what a 
long score of ill-usage we have to efface by our future treatment of 
such patients? And yet what is our treatment of them in the present 
day of so-called enlightenment? At the time when Duchatelet wrote, 
in 1835, there were few hospitals throughout the provinces of France, 
where venereal patients were received, and therefore the unhappy out- 
casts were forced to drag their sores to Paris for treatment, which even 
then they had often great difficulty in obtaining ; as any one will con. 
ceive, Who knows the imperfect provision made in respect of hospita 
accommodation for the sick poor, and especially for those, againss 
whose complaints a narroweminded physician may please to take a 
prejudice. A few years ago syphilitic patients were not admitted in'g 
\h2 Middlesex hospital except by paying two pounds; and mauy 
people refuse to subseribe to the Lock hospitals froin conscientious 
scruples. Hospital accommodation is much increased in Paris at the 
present time, but in this country it is still a mere island in the oceau 
of misery. How many hundreds are, of necessity, daily sent away 
from our crowded hospitals, suffering from tkese and other diseases, 
be tottering frames have scarcely strength to bear them from the 
place ! 

But besides these deficiencies in hospital accommodation, which are 
often perhaps unavoidable, are not tbe contemptuous and abhorrent 
feelings, which so many etill entertain towards the venereal diseases 
end their victims, but the remains of this miscrable barbarism? Whee 
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ever at t...: present day is guilty of such feelings, would In a puat 
generation have joined in the physical cruelties, which the better sense 
of those physicians, the true apostles of physical religion, have 
laboured :o overcome. It is the very essence of all religion, to do in 
every cass what is best and kindest tc every human being. 

Since Duchatelet’s time good hospital accommodation has been prc- 
vided in Paris for venereal patients. The Hopital du Midi under the 
care of M. Ricord, the Hopital du St. Lazare for prostitutes, of 
L’Oursine for married women, &c. are all excellent institutions. 

In speaking of this subject, I would say a few words on the Lock 
Hospitals in this country—for so tue venereal hospitalsifor prostitutes 
sre repulsively termed. Of thos: 1 know nothing from personal ex- 
erience, as medical students are not allowed to enter them, a privi- 
ege contined to the physicians of the establishments, This exclusion 
I earnestly protest against, as a part of the numerous exceptional 
methods, in which venereal diseases are regarded in this country. On 
the continent the venereal diseases of Women are discussed, examined, 
anid explained to the students in the most open and satisfactory 
manner; while here the mistaken feelings of «a morbid delicacy are 
allowed to sland in the way of the scientifit »rovress of young phy- 
sicians, and to prevent us from acquiring knowledge on a subject, 
which js one of the most vitally important in our profession, Du not 
those who wantonly deprive us of such valualle opportunitics, expect, 
that, when io future years our ignorance may canse to others the 
greatest misery and to ourselves the kecnest regret, we may exclaim, 
“the blood be npon their heads, who caused'our ignorance.” 

With regard also to the use of the speculum, which is now-a-days 
£0 much talked of, the depreciating way in which it is often mentioned, 
is most painful to him who has physical religion at heart. The men 
whe have been most energetic in promoting the use of this instrument, 
‘vhose value, like that of the stethoscope, cannot be too highly esti- 
mated.) are spoken of with distrust and suspicion by many. whose 
morbid notions of sexual delicacy are offended by this necessary means 
of diugnosis. ‘ 1¢ were better,” I have heard it said, * even that many 
young girls should suffer for a time froin genital discases, than that 
they should be virtually deflowered by such a means. Since its intro- 
duction a morbid taste for suck examinations has bean spread abroad 
among wotnen, many cf whom even feign disease in order tu be sube 
jected to them ; which prurient feclings there are always plenty of 
quacks ready to gratify.” I cannot refrain from expressing the great~ 
est reprobation of such sentiments, The idea that any morbid feeling 
of sexual delicacy should be allowed to interfere, one jot or one tittle, 
with the adoption of every incans in the least likely to remedy a dis- 
case, is diametrically opposed to all real virtue and duty. There ig 
nothing which more emasculatea and denaturalises our society, than 
the mystery aud secrecy on these subjects ; thau the morbid delicacy, 
which forbids all open discussion of sexual matters, and thus gives an 
unsound and superficial character to our various opinions, end to our 
social intercourse ; which proscribes al] allusions to the sexual orgaps, 
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being careful even in our statues to cover them with the mystic fig- 
leaf-—the visible symbol of the want of nature, and of what inay be 
called the spiritual castration of our times. 

What won iter, that women have such distorted views on these sub 
jects, When men-eand even excellent men, utter such opinions as the 
above ; and as the following observation of Duchatelet, which I take 
to be the ne plus ultra of physical immorality. Speaking of some 
prostitutes, who have adopted that inode of life, on account of blind. 
ness preventing them from earning a livelihood in any other way, he 
gays, “one could only reproach the-e unfurtunates with not having 
preferred to die!’ Here an unhealthy spiritualism is thrown into 
strong contrast with physical religion: and the greatest of plysical 
sins, namely death, is thought preferable to a mode of life which » 
by no means devoid of virtue, and of value to mankind, 

When a prostitute wishes to relinquish her calling, and to retura 
again tu society, as the vast majority do, (for Dachatelet takes great 
pains to impress on us the fact, that prostitution is in most cases, only 
w temporary interlude in life, lasting for from one to three years) her 
name is erased from tho register ; and in order to effect this, she must 
apply to the office, stating her reasons for withdrawing, and the mode 
of life she intends to adupt. The authorities decide, after hearing her 
account, whether she shall at once be struck off the :ist, or undergo a 
term of probation; during which she is kept undér the eye of the 
police, who observe how she conducts herself in the new mode cf life 
the has adopted ; using the greatest delicacy and caution, so as not to 
make known her past history. This measure has been found necessary 
in most cases; for otherwise girls would have made any specious 
excuse, micrely in order to be exempt from the police control and sani- 
tary visits, and have secretly carried on their vocation. If it be found 
that they conduct themselves well, their names are struck off the list. 
Many never apply for their erasure, but leave Paris without giving 
any notice ; and in these cases the police wait for three months, and if 
no tidings of them be heard, their names are then expunged. 

T shall now speak of the prisons exclusively set apart for prostitutes, 
when ¢iey commit any offence against public decorum. The prison of 
St. Lazare 5 devoted to this purpose, and its inmates average from 
450 to 550. It is excellently appointed, the lower part of the build- 
ing containing the working rooms, and the upper the bed-rooms ; and 
i spacious hall for promenading, in the midst of which is a water- 
basin, with matcrials for washing clothes, is thrown open to the 
prisoners during several hours in the day. The prisoners are all cm- 
ployed in occupations of various kinds, adapted to their capacity ond 
previcus habits; and this employment, which has only recently beea 
introduced, has been foungl to have admirable cifect in promoting quiet 
and order in the prison, which, prior to that, was the scene of the 
greatest turbulence and indecency. They have wholesome food, apd 
are pald small sums for their work, with which they buy provisions at 
@ canteen in the prison. They cock their own meals at stoves in the 
hall, and dine in pairs. It is often scon that c girl of a bettcr class, 
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who receives money from ber friends outside, as many do, shares 1 ¢ 
dinner with a poorer virl. They are also fuad of buying flowers, +r 
which the whole class have a great love; and distribute them among 
their companions with much generosity, Somefimes one reads aloud 
a novel or history, never an indecent work, and the ethers listen with 
interest. They are frequently visited here, as well as in hospital, hy 
\he benevolent cisters of charity, and always treat them with creat re- 
apect, nor are they ever known to ridicule them behind their backs 
These well-meaning ladies talk with them and exhort them to choose 
a better mode of lite; but in general, says Duchatelet, the prostitutes 
ire not much influenced by their exhortations, as they think the ladies 
are only discharging their duty, and they feel that the simple sister- 
hood do not understand the circumstances of their lives. He who 
knows the duty that man and woman owe to their sexual organs, will 
Aereceive that the life of voluntary celibacy fed by these ladies, as b7 
the priests, is, in a sexual point of view, quite as sinful u one, aa that 
of the prostitutes they endeavour to convert, 

Notwithstanding the improvements in prison discipline, congequent 
on the introduction of work, there are still frequent disturbances and 
quarrels ; besides other moral corruptions, which generally render u 
girl more degraded at her dismissal, than at her incarceration. Such 
are the unnatural sexual relations, which girls enter into with each 
other, when so suddenly deprived of their accustomed sexual gratitica- 
tions, aad which are often cemented wil. their partner at meals. As 
for their physique, it is observed that they «ure usually fatter on quilting 
prison than on entering it. 

The offences for which they are incarcerated are all of a meral 
nature, consisting of breaches of public decorum, and of the police 
regulations regarding prostitution; while for all deyal crimes and 
misdemeanours such as theft, they are tried, like ordinary culprits, 
before the crininal court. Among the offences which are considered 
of a less serious nature are, appearing in places where they are for- 
bidden to go, as the Palais Royal, and gome other parta of Paris; bee 
coming intoxicated, and lying down inthis state in the streets or arch- 
ways; walking slowly through the streets in the day time, and 
regarding fixedly the men whom they meet; tapping ut their window 
frames; asking charity ,; going out of dvors with the head and neck 
bare, &c. These and ecveral other minor offences are punished by 
imprisonment for not less than a fortnight, and geuerally a mouth. 
Among the more serious delinquencies are reckoned the following— 
insulting in an outrageous manner the physicians appointed by the 
authorities ; failing to uppear at the sanitary visits, and continuing to 
pursue their vucation, knowing themselves to be diseased; uttering 
obscene language in public; presenting themselves at the winduw iv 
& slate Cf nukedness; attacking men with importunity, and insisting 
on leading them away in spite of their resistance. For such offences 
the term of imprisonment is never less than three months, and some. 
times five or six, according to the ciroumstances of the case, and the 
previous habit and repute of tue offender, which influence greatly the 
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sentence. ‘There are many other offences for which they are punished, 
and ef which Duchatelet gives instances; such as causing disturbances 
m families by seducing the affections of a married man from his wile, 
«nsulting the mother who wishes to detach from them her sen, who tw 
squandering of them his affections and substance; receiving the embrace 
of young boys, &c, 

In these and in mang other eases, where the men, with whom they 
commit any public breach of decorum, are equally or more to blame than 
they, still they alone are punished, as the administration has no authority 
over the others. This fact, which is worthy of all attention, brings me 
to the important question, as to the /egality of this widely extended sys- 
tem of control exercised by the Paris authorities over the prostitutes. 
This question is fully discussed by Duchatelet, who admits that it is quite 
illegal, and endeavors by numerous arguinents to show the necessity of 
its being legalised. ‘ Individual liberty,” says he, “is aright to which 
prostitutes cannot pretend; they have abdicated their perogative to it, 
and may be ruled by a different code of justice, from that to which any 
other member of society, however mean his station, is subjected.” 

This opinion, which forms the basis of all the arbitrary laws, to which 
prostitution, everywhere persecuted, is subject in Paris, and in many 
other parts of the continent, I look upon as utterly subversive of all jus- 
tice, and a profanation of the sacred rights of the individual. Are then 
the unfortunate women alone to be punished and blamed for prostitution, 
when the men, who must share wit them in it, commit the very same 
deeds ?_ No wonder that to cluak such an enormous injustice, the police 
administration was obliged to do cverything in secret ; while the legisla- 
ture dared not openly entrust tothem powers, to justify which it would 
require that a new code of the different rights of man and woman should 
be devised. The French ministers have never ventured to speak cpenly 
‘a Parliament, of the necessity for adopting such measures to repress 
prostitution, but have merely connived at the efforts of the police board ; 
efforts, well-meant it is true, but still most unjust, withuut any legal 
authority either for the registration of prostitutes, or their punishment 
for offences against public decorum. ‘ But,” says Duchatelet, ‘* society 
is 50 yenerally convinced of the advantage of these coercive measures, 
that but few advocates, and those of the meanest class, have ever ven- 
‘ured to make any appeal against the arbitrary conduct of the autho-~ 
Tities.” Yes, there have been, alas! too few in all ages, who have taken 

up the cause of the weak and oppressed against the banded powers of 
society. It tells, I think, badly against the sense of justice of the French, 
that such arbitrary and illegal measures were allowed to be taken against 
auy class of the community, If prostitutes are to be declared beyond the 
pule of social rights, let it be done publicly, and before the eyes of the 
world, by a legal constitutional act; and not in the dark, by illegal 
measures, Let us have so important a question discussed in the light of 
ay. and see then whether men will dare to sanction such injustices. | 
t is considerations like these, which make me even on the threshold, 
object most stronglyto the French systom of arbitrary control, and to any 
coercive measures of a similar kind directed against women only, and not 
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against the men, who are cy sally involved in ths practice of unercenary 
love. Such measures, which appear to me both unjust and unmanly are 
frequently resorted to in the towns in this country, against the persecuted 
cluss of prostitutes, while thoss who go with them are not intorfereu 
with. We have not, it is true, tho same systematic supveillance as in 
Paris; but neither have we that heartfelt desire to suppress, and if pos- 
sible to eradicate vev2real disease, which cannot be too much adimired in 
the French, cud which in part sauctifies the unjustifiable means they have 
taken to altain tieir object. It is the knowledge of the great benefits iu 
the prevention of disease, which aro so important to the prostitutes chem- 
selves, that has hitherto induced iwen to connive at the injustice of these 
measures. 

No wonder the persecuted girls look on the police as their sworn fues, 
and do cverything in their power to thwart and evade them. It is very 
right, that the authorities should be empowered to repress breaches 
of public decorum, aod to punish in a legal manner such offences ; but 
both men and women should be eyually subject to these penaltics. If 
unmarried love is to be contrulled and repressed, let all of us, men and 
women, from the throne to the hovel, who take part in it, bear our share 
of the punishment; if any of us commit an offence against public deco- 
rum, let a punishment be impartially applied; if social preventive 
means are to bo taken against the vencreal diseases, let them apply to both 
sexes, and to all ranks alike; but let us be ashamed to see all the restric- 
tions ani all the punishments laid upon a poor, friendless, helpless class of 
girls, whose destitution, Whose miseries, and whose wrongs aro an ample 
excuse for any oflence they may be guilty of. Theillegality and flagrant 
injustice of the Parisian system, and of any analugous measures in this 
country; together with the degradation which a subjection to the police 
authorities necessarily entails, aud the ill feeling it gives rise to; far 
more than counterbalance the benefit in the prevention of disease. Far 
other than this is the mode in which, I hope, mankind will ultimately 
contend with, and exterminate the destroyer; au infinitely important 
subject of which I shall speak hereafter. 

What is the ultimate fate of these unfortunate girls? = This is a ques- 
tion on which very vague ideas are generally entertained; and while 
thuse who know most of prostitutes, confess their ignorance, and are 
anxious to have more infomation on the subject, others make the most 
exaggerated statements regarding it, asserting that the life of a prostitute 
does not average more than three or four years; all of which state- 
ments, made at random, without statistical knowledge, and intended to 
inspire horror and dread of such a life, are, like all untruths, most perni- 
cious. Duchatelet took great pains to investivate this matter, and the 
results of his valuable inquirics are the following. In the first place 
prostitution in most cares is merely a period of transition, or as ho calls it, 
**a temporary disease,” from which girls recover in from one to three 
years, and then enter again into social life as wives, domestics, needle- 
women, &c.; and this fact, as he justly observes, is an additional reason 
why every means should be taken to prevent their degradation, physical 
er moral whilst they follow such courses. Of those who coutinue fos 
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longer periods to practice the vocation, a limited number amass 5 vill 
fortunes, sometimes amounting to £10 or £60 per annum. This succes» 
is owing to naturally provident and econoinical habits, which here as else- 
where will make their way. Several of them make considerable sums by 
lending money to,their companions at usurious interest ; which debts, like 
those of honor, are almost always promptly paid. It is especially in the 
prisons that this system is carried on, and among the prisoners there are 
almost always several first-rate bankers. The savings-bank furnish 
the means, by which some few are enabled to extricate themselves from 3 
lif2 of prostitution. Many who have been compelled by want to have re- 
course to such a life, look eagerly forward to the time, when they shall be 
uble to escape from it. 

It is rarely found that prostitutes leave that particular grade where 
they have made their first debut; and this is often a reason for their 
quitting the calling altogether. The girls, whose elegance an culti- 
vation have gained them a place in the higher ranks of prostitution, 
scldum descend to a lower, unless they be either very stupid, or 
digraded by intemperate and careless habits; and on the other hand those 
of the lower class seldoin rise, for they acquire a coarseness of manner by 
associating with rude aud unpolished companions. ‘There is a great 
rivalry and jealousy between the different orders; the more elegant ones 
looking down on the others with contempt, and feeling greatly insulted at 
being confounded with them. 

Some prostitutes change their mode of life by marriage; and Ducha- 
telct tell us, that the dispensary physicians sometimes recognise, in the 
wealthy and fashionable circles, ladies whose character would be destroyed, 
were their past history made known. Several become for atime kept-mis- 
tresses, and live with some one as man aud wife; and it is very common 
for those of the humbler class thus to attach themselves to some old 
labourer or mechanic, whether widower or bachelor, whom they live with 
and tend, and at whoso death they are sometimes forced again to betake 
thomselves to their old calling. Others enter on a business of their own, 
and become washerwomen, marchandes de toilettes, &c.; in the practice 
of which they still continue to have intimacy with one or two favourite 
lovers, and also aid prustitution by trying to win over to it as miny 
reruits as they can, for which they receive rewards from tho house- 
Laistresses. Others become domestics und duenuas in the tulerated 
houses; while afew are enabled by the portion they have amassed, to 
become mistresses in these establishments. 

Duchatelet, besides the above details, endeavoured to obtain statistical 
information, as to the proportion cut off by death, and at what periods of 
life; tut he could not get satisfactory informativn on this point. How- 
ever he learned that several die in hospital from premature decay, brought 
on by excessive intemperance, and inveterate syphilitic diseases. We 
have seen above that a considerable number, averaging 21 per annum, 
ara brought tothe Salpetricra as insau>. We may readily believe that 
where the causes of disease are so numerous, as in the life of the pros- 
titutes, intemperate, reckless, passiunate, improvident, and exposed tc 
contagion as they are many evils must result; but even taken at their 
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worst, they are not ncarly so bad, as prejudiced writers would have us 
believe: nay, when we compare the life of the prostitute with that of 
almost any other class of women among us, it will be found, as Mr. 
Acton says, probably quite as healthy. 

The foregoing facts must be taken as drawn from Duthatelet’s descrip- 
tion, and therefore applying chiefly to Paris. 1 am afraid that the lot 
of prostitutes, or their chance of escaping from their mode of life, is not 
uearly so good in this country, where they are viewed with so much 
more harshness and contempt; and where the poverty and difficulty of 
gctting an honest liveliliood, wuich of all secondary causes operates most 
‘o drive women into, and to keep them in, prostitutiun, are so much 
greater than in France. In our smaller towns especially, where pros- 
tution is persecuted as muchas puzsible; where its haunts are illegal ; 
and where a hard and puritanical morality holds itself aloof from all 
sympathy with these unfortunate girls, as-if their very sight were a 
pollution, there are far fewer avenues of hope fur the friendless unes ; and 
they, feeling their bitter degradation. drink to excess to drown their 
misery ; and so draw ruin un themselves, and on the rest of society, by 
spreading throughout the land a taste for drunken pleasures, which is 
the disgrace of our country, and especially of Scotland, the stronghold o1 
puritanism. 

In London, however, from the size of the (own and the minor austerity 
of the sexual code compared with the provinces, the ultimate fate of these 
girls seems very similar to what it is in Paris; and is for the most part 
far more favourable tlian is generally supposed. Mr. Acton says “I have 
every reason to suppose that by far the majority of them soon cease t) 
have promiscuous intercourse, and return to a morc or less regular course 
cf life.” He says again “One thing is certain, that before a prostitute 
has carried on her trade four years, she becomes thoroughly disgusted with 
it. She then abandons it, settles, and is amalgamated with the pourer 
classes of society; or becomes a married woman, (ter living in a state 
of concubinage with her husband. ‘Yhe better class of prostitutes becgme 
the wives of the mechanic, the clerk, and the petty tradesman; and as 
they are frequently barren, or have only few children, there is reason to 
believe they live in a comparative state of affluence, unknown to many 
Virtuous women burdened with families.” 

What then are the views to be entertained, and the remedics to be 
adopted for prostitution,—that nnghty fact, which occupies s0 large and 
important a place in the history of human socicty, spreading over all the 
world, and flourishing from the remotest antiquity? {s this 2 question, 
from which either man or woman, who would be thought a moralist, or 
a lover of their race, can subinit to be held aloof by any efleminate scru- 

les, which divide the conventional heart from sympathy with its fellowe 
ings? No; it is one, which claims the most earnest consideration from 
us-all; and os it includes one of the modes, in which the workings of the 
mighty instinct of sexual love are manifested, it is full of the deepest 
interest to those, who desire to attain to a satisfactory solution of the 
t sexual problems: which, at the present day, are by far the moat 
Gieortaas of all. 
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Prostitution is a siugular phenomenon. The fact that women should 
make it a trade to sell their persons, and thoze delightful intimacies of 
sex, which in our poetical ideals have been hallowed by s9 lofty an enthu- 
siasm, for a pricg other than love, and mutual happiness ; this fact is a 
very extraordinary one, and points to some fundamental difference in the 
position of the sexes. Why should women be less willing than men to 
taste of the joys of love, even although forbidden? The answer is to be 
found chiefly in the difterent scxual conditions of the two. Sexual inter- 
course entails on man no momentous physical consequences ; a moderate 
indulgence gives him pleasures unmixed with pains, gratifying his passions, 
and giving new vigour to his frame. But woman has a widely different 
lot assigned to her; sexual intercourse has in her eyes a much more 
scrious import, seeing that there>y she becomes subject to bear a tedious 
burden, and to undergo physical trials and sufferings, which the sus- 
saining feelings of love, and the prospect of a happy and honored mother- 
hood, can alone enable her to bear with peaceful mind. But when these 
eonsolations are denied her, when the anxious period of pregnancy has to 
he passed in fears and regrets, solaced only by stvlen interviews with her 
lover, to whom she clings as to her only support, and when the infant, 
whose arrival should have been the end of her sufferings, scems* but the 
beginning of her greatest degradation ; then it is no wonder thas womens 
should shrink from pleasures, which may entail on them so much misery, 
while man, as long as he can himself escape scatheless, thinks little of 
his companion s future Jot, and is content to leave all the shame and dis- 
grace on her shoulders. He therefore pays her well for the risk she 
runs; and as he has engrossed all the occupations by which a livelihood 
can be made, while she has only her person wherewith to purchase 
escape from want, the bargain is readily struck. 

Then come the days of hollowness and deceit, of feigned delights and 
counterfeited passions, of momentary transports, succeeded by the loath- 
ing of satiety, or the gnawings of self-reproach, for love cannot be thus 
insulted with impunity ; the destructive vice of intoxication to drown care 
and conscience, and the degradation in the eyes of the world, the crows 
of their sorrows. This if a melancholy, but in many respects a truc 
picture of the life of the prostitute, a most unnatural and wretched 
one. What tnen has made it so necessary a part of our society? Who 
are the great causes, which lead to it? For it is only by discovering a @ 
removing these, not by wrathful denunciations, or impotent avoidance ot 
the subject, that we will be able to bring about a more ‘atural state «f 
things. Duchatelet and other writcrs take pains to show us the differcnt 
ways, in which girls are led to adopt such a mode of life; as for example. 
the vices, ignorance, and harshness of their parents, want of education, 
wilfulness, and unbridled passions ; the corruptions of large towns with 
their bands of seducers, procuresses, &c ; and above all others, poverty 
but they donot advert to that great cause, which is at the root of all the 
vest, and which will continue, throughout all ages, to briug men and 
women ever closer together, namely, the necessity of sexual inicrerurae, 
on which I have laid so much stress before. The sexual passions must 
Niways cause an immense amount of unmarried intercouree, and where 
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the mural code is harsh, especially towards woman, and it 18 diffecult toy 
& woman to support herself by honorable means, such intercourse will 
assume the degraded character of prostitution. Thus the necessity o 
sexual gratifications, and the difficulties opposing marriage, (which diff- 
culties, as will beshown presently, spring from the law of population) aided 
by female poverty, and tare moral views towards woman, are the great 
cause of this evil. The natural passions, which irresistibly urge the 
youth of both sexes to the pleasures of love, cannot be so testrained ; and 
every moral and social obstacle, which has been opposed to this primary 
want of our being, must eventually yield, however much misery they may 
still cause by blindly impeding the tide, which caunot be suppressed. 

In what light then is prostitution to be regarded, whon we take into 
consideration the great primary necessity of sexual intercourse? It 
should be regarded as a valuable temporary ‘substitute for a better state 
of things. At is greatly preferable to no sexual intercourse at all, witli- 
out which, as has been shown, every man and woman must lead a most 
unnatural life. ‘Therefore the deep gratitude of mankind, instead of their 
scorn, is due, and will be given in future times, to those unfortunate 
females, who have suffered in the cause of our sexual nature. It is true 
that by doing so they have become degraded, have in many cases lost all 
love of mankind, by whom they were treated worse than dogs, have 
ruined their constitutions by intemperance, have been consumed by 
evil and unnatural passions; all of this, and more, have they done, 
but whose is the blame? Not theirs, the unhappy victims of our natu- 
ral sexual difficulties, and of a hollow and inconsiderate mural code; but 
rather of us, their fellow-beings, whose unjust harshness and neglect have 
allowed them to sink so low. Surely, surely, we too have suffered, and 
still shall suffer bitcerly for their degradation. : 

The mode of preventing prostitution, is to use every endeavour by the— 
different training of the female sex, and by the precautions against over- 
population, to eurble women te gain a livelihood readily fur themselves. 
aud not be dependent on man tor thcir support, or obliged to make a- 
barter of their love-—the only marketable commwdity, on which the poor- 
est Women among us have to rely; and also, and above all, to supply 
the inevitable want of sexual intercourse, on which prostittition essentially 
depends, in another and better manner. Unless this latter object can be 
achieved, the prevention of prostitution is a mere delusion and imprac- 
ticable dream, of those who know 50 little of nature, as to imaging that 
her laws and her instincts can be forcibly suppressed. Sexual pleasures 
must be had at any price; and if they be not obtainable honorably and 
for love, they will be bought with money and degradation. 

By these means (the fuller consideration of which, along with other 
questions, I reserve to a subsequent page), I earnestly believe and hope, 
prostitution with all its evils will ultimately be eradicated from our 
society ; though long will be the struggle, and patent and enduring 
must those be, who seck to see such a reformation effected. But in the 
mean time as long as it continues among us, another great part of our 
dnty should be, to raise as much as possible the unfortunate girls, who 
“-~* gnfferod so deeply, as martyrs to the ceraal passions. For this, 
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reverence is the most essential means; reverence for them, as fur all 
other human beings; any of whom, in their wonder and mystery, as 
much transcend any conception of the scorner, as his own real being 
does his self-censciousness. Reverence should be paid to themselves, 
to their actions, to their feelings; instead of neglecting, or reviling them, 
as the world has hitherto done, they should be made an object of the 
greatest solicitude, as well to their own sex as to ours. The legal res- 
trictions, those flagrant injustices towards women, should be removed ; 
and man and woman should share alike in any verdict, moral or legal, 
passed upon unmarricd love. What this verdict should be, I will 
examine more fully hereafter. 

We shall find that if we love and reverence these girls, (at the samc 
time that we endeavour totally to remove from our society the fearful 
evil of prostitution,) they will love and reverence. us, and on no other 
consideration. If society enfold them in her bosom, they will soon 
learo gratefully to repay her love; but if she continue to spurn them, 
her punishment and sufferings will be no less than theirs, Her un- 
natural treatment has made them so degraded; and from that degra- 
dation only her repentant love and reverence will uplift them. 


(Since the passing of the Contagious Diseases Act in 1866, a system eseentially 
similar to the French, and consisting in the registration and perio lical examination 
of prostitutes, and their compulsory detention in hospital it diseased, has been intro- 
duced in several towns of this couutry, ‘These measures are so unjust in applying to 
women only, are such an interference with the riglts and liberties of the sex, and bave 
s) many degrading influences attending them, that they have roused the most intense 
host lity. ‘Their efficacy too in preventing disease has been disputed, and does not 
secm on the whole to bo so very satisfactory, especially in large towns, in) which, 
besides the registered women, there are always a much greater number of others who 
practise prostitution in a secret or clandestine manner; thus in Patis, where the 
system has been in operation nearly from the beginning of the century, Af, Mauriac, 
surgeon to the Midi tHospital, estimates that about 5,000 new cases ot syphilis occur 
annually. But though strangely opposed to these Acts, I think it is of the utmost 
importance that Government should take measured to eradicate syphilia, and to 
prevent individuals from spreading it. It seems to me that this might be done by other 
meus, without injustice and withont departing from the ordinary principles of leisla- 
tion, If, as has been proposed by s:veral writers, and among others by Mr. Berkeley 
Hill in his excellent work on Venercal Diseases, the communication of syphilis were 
made a punishable offence in cither sex ; and if, as has also been proposed, every case 
of syphilisand of other contagions discases, such as small-pox, scarlet fever, ctc., were 
reported by the medical attendant to the D.stnet Othcer of Health, sothat means might 
be taken to inquire into its origin and prevent its spreading, J believe that this would 
be found in the long run a more cifectual preventive. It is far casier to trace the 
origin of syphilis than of other contagious disorders, such as small-pox, scarlet fever, 
ortyphus, Aman generally knows perfectly well from what woman he got the 
discase, and a woman often knows the man who intected her, though not, of course, 
where much promiscuous intercourse is indulged in. Surely this eminent traceability 
of syphilis should be the key to its prevention by the State. Moreover, every patient 
with syphilis who wishos to enter hospital, should be at once admitied and enconraged 
by kind treatment to remain till cured; and especially women of the tuwn, who by 
the numbers they consort with, and by having tins to make their living, are far the 
most dangerous agents in spreading the disease. One great difficulty in preventing 
syphilis arises from the Jength of time its contagiousness lasts, which is now known to 
be about ¢cighteen months or two years, owing to the infectious nature of the 
eecondary symptoms. But atill these dificulties might be overcome by persevering 
efforts. Syphilis never arises but from contagion; no one need give it to another 
nouless he or she chooscs to do so; and the knowledge of this, rightly used and deeply 
felt thronehow ‘ociety, should lead in time to the total and fina! extirpation of the 
tergible disease, 1876.) 
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thus given a short description of the existing evils of the sex- 
ual world, nnd eudeavorred to convey some slight idea of the awful and 
widely spread miseries arising from sexual abstinence and abuse, and from 
venereal disease, in both sexes; I now proceed to the second great divi- 
tion of this subject, namely, the great natural dificulty, that opposes the 
normal and sufficient exercise of the genital organs, which we havo seen 
to be so indispensable to the health and virtue of mankind. This arises 
‘rom the Principls (or law) of population, so wonderfully explained by 
Mr. Malthus; and after him by many of the first political economists, 
among others by Mr. Stuart Mill. This is a subject whose extreme im- 
portance cannot be over estimated. {t may be called the question of the 
age, for upon it, as Mr. Malthus and Mr. Mill have shown, depend the 
a proviems which aro at present convulsing society ; the wages of 
abour, poverty and wealth, &c, Upon it depends moreover, the greatest 
proport’on of the sexuai diseases and miserics, of which I have spoken, and 
which can neither be understood nor remedied except by reforence to 
their grand cause. The usual mode of treating of these evils, whether in 
medical or moral works, where they are ot traced to this cause, can hava 
ho satisfactory result. 
Notwithstanding the paramount “Maportance of the law of population, it 
is scarcely at ail generally understood. In spite of the unanswerable rea- 
vonings of Mr. Malthus (aid they are as conclusive as a problem ot 
Euclid), in spite of the exortions of Mr. Mill and others, to show that at- 
tention to this law can alone enable mankind to solve the social problems, 
or to emerge from the miserable abyss of poverty, in which the greater 
part of our race is at present sunk, the subject is practically ignored, and 
there is notone man in thousands among those who reason on these 
questions, who pays any heedto it. We have still organizations of indus 
try, soc.alism christian or urchristian, change in the government, nationa 
education, charitable institutions, &c., vaunted as the great remedies for! 
poverty, low wages, and social embarrasments; but there is not one 0} 
these which has any real or direct power in the matter, or that whey 


tried by the prneciple of population, can bear @ moment's scrutiny asa 
aennasad enra far enrial oviia. 
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Mr. M@al.hus’s great work was written fifty years azo, dad bis rea. 
sonings still stand impregnable, for truth cannot be overthruwu. What 
then is the reason that these vital truths hava made so little im pressiun, 
that a knowledge of thein is confined to a few of the must enhightere | 
minds, and that they have had little practical effect on individual cur 
duct ? 

There aro two great reasons for thia, The first is, that the subject is 
sexual one, and hike all similar subjects, has been prevented from being 
openly discussod ky the feelings of morbid delicacy, to the inevitable ruiu 
of mankind. 

The second 1s, that the remedies wnich Mr. Malthus suggestod wore, 
I believe, as erronecus and unhealthy as his principle ct population was 
andeniable ; and theimpracticability of the former led to the neylect of the 
Jatter. Most people know nothing of Mr. Malthus’s views, except from 
ssme casual allusion to them by those, who probably have net read them, 
and certainly have not understood their paramount importance. But 
without a knowledge of ta \ views. and in fact without their being taken 
@8 Qn axiom in all our reas, ws, 1p 1s utterly in vain to approach the 
great social problems. 

I do not know any work so important to the hippiness of mankind as 
present as that of Mr. Malthus. It alone explais the reud cause of the 
fearful evils both in the economical and sexual world; of poverty, hard 
work, and early death, on the one hand, and of sexual abstinence, self- 
abuse, and prostitution on th other; of the mnitiform iniseries, which arg 
breaking the hearts and paralysing the arms of so many 1 yriads auong 
us, and inaking the philanthropist despair. What can be done by any 
effort to benefit mankind: how cin disease be prevented or happine-»> 
aromotel, while poverty exists? Poverty is the fountain-head of evils 
innumerable. Crime, disease, prostitution, ignorance, drunkenness, asd 
all imaginable miseries spring froin it in ondless exuberance: and while 
poverty continues, every one must feel, that all efforts at social improve- 
ment will be of little avail. 

Now what Laennac did for chest disease, what M. sallemand did for 
the diseases of the male generative craans. what Newton did fur the law of 
gravitation—that has Mr. Malthus done ror poverty. He has shown its 
uature and its only important cause ; and in so doing, has conferred a boou 
upon mankind, which cannot be sutliciently valued. To know the causa 
af any evil is for man, but the preparatory step to devising a remedy: and 
although, till Mr. Malthus showed the cause of poverty, it was not pos« 
sible for socicty to escape from this, its greatest evil; I firmly believe 
that, by the knowledge he has giveu us, the evil is no longer irremediable, 
and that we will, by persevering and combined social efforts, ultimately be 
freed from it. 

As Mr. Malthus’s celebrated essay is not very easily procurablo by 
every one, and as there are no truths, which deserve to be more universe 
ally known and dceply telt by all of us, than those which ‘e explains, } 
shall give here a short sketch of his work, using in most places the 
author's own words. 

A outreat tho reader to study it carefully, and to make himself ¢heroughly 
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tnaster of the great law which it explains, By doing so, he will obtain a 
deeper insight into the complex problems of human society, the real diff. 
culties with which our race h=s to contend, and the true cause of the evils 
sxisting among us, than if he studied every other branch whatsoever. of 
moral and political science, and omitted this; as is so frequently done. 
Me will learn the profound errors on poverty and :ts remedies, which are 
still so prevalent ; will be enabled to see through the fallacies on these 
bubjects, which he will hear every day in conversaticn, from the pulpit, or 
the platform, or read in the pages of our newspapers, and other publica- 
tions,—the very same fallacies, which Mr. Malthus so unanswerably ex- 
posed, but which are still widely, nay, almost universally spread, not only 
in this country, but on the continent; and will perceive the utter useless- 
ness and sup2rficiality of the usual discussions on poverty and low wag, 
gud of the cominon routine practice of statesmanship, which tacitly 
ignore the real law of population and wages, ‘‘ not,’’ as Mr. Mill eas, 
“ae if it could ba iefuted, but as if it did not exist.” 


ESSAY 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION, 


bY THE 


REVEREND Mr. MALTITCS. 


In an inguiry concerning the improvement of society, the mcede of 
tonducting the subject which naturally presents itself is 

ist.—T'o investigate the causes, that have hitherto impeded the pro- 
gress of mankind towards happiness ; 

2nd.—T'o examine the probability of the total or partial removal of 
these causes in future. 

Tg enter fully into this question, and to enumerate all the causes, 
that have hitherto influenced human improvement, would be much be« 
youd the power of an individual, The principal object of the present 
essay isto cxamine the eflects of one great cause, intimately united with 
the very nature of man; which, though it has been constantly and power- 
fully operating since the commencement of society, bas been little noticed 
oy the writers, who have treated this subiect. ‘The facts, which establish 
the existence of this cause, have indeed been repeatedly stated and acknow- 
ledged ; but its natural aud necessary effects have been almost wholly over- 
looked; though probably among ics effects may be reckoned a very conside- 
able portion of that vice aud misery, and of that unequal distribution of 
the bounties of nature, which jt has been the unceasing object of the en- 
lightened philanthropist in all ayes to correct. 

The cause to which I allude, is‘ he constant tendency in all animated 
life, to increase beyond the nouzis} ment prepared for it. 

It is observed by D. ranklin, that thcre is no bound to the prolific 
“ature of plants or animals, but what is made by their crowding and 
interfering with each other's means of subsistence. Were the face of the 
earth, he says, vacant of other plants, it might be gradually sowed and 
overspread with one kindonly, as for instance, with fennel ; and were it 
empty of other inhabitants, it might, in a few ages, be reNenished from 
enue netion only, as (or instance, with Englishmen. ; 
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This is Incontrovertibly true. Through the animal and vecetable king- 
doms, nature has scattered the seeds of life abroad, with the most profuse 
and liberal hand; but has been comparatively sparing in the room and 
ssourishment necessary to rear them. The germs of existence contained in 
this earth, if they could freely develope themselves, would fill millions of 
worlds in the course of a few thousand years. Necessity, that imperious 
all-pervading law of nature, restrains them within the prescribed bounds. 
The races of plants and of animals shrink undcr this great restrictive 
law ; and man canrot by any efforts of reason escape from it. 

In plants and irrational animals the view of the subject is simple. 
They are all impelled by a powerful instinct to the increase of their 
species ; and this instinct is interrupted by no doubts about providing 
for their offspring. Wherever therefore there is liberty, the power of 
increase is exerted; and che superabundant effects are repressed after- 
wards, by want of room and nourislinent. 

The effects of this check upon man are more complicated. Impelled 
to the increase of his species by an equally powerful instinct, reason inter- 
rupts his career, and asks him, whether he may not bring beings into the 
world, for whom he cannot provide the ineans of support. If he attend 
to this natural suggestion, tho restriction too frequently produces vice. If 
he hear it not, the human race will be constantly endeavouring to 
increase beyond the means of subsistence. But as, by the law of our 
nature, which makes food necessary to the life of man, population can 
never actually increase beyond the lowest ncurishment capable of sup- 
porting it, a strong check on population, from the difliculty of acquiring 
food, must be constantly in operation. ‘This difficulty must fall some- 
where, and must necessarily be felt severely in sowe or other of the 
various forms of misery, or the fear of misery, by a large portion of 
mankind. . 

That population has this constant tendency to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence, and that it is kept to its necessary level by these 
causes, will sufficiently appear from a review of the different states of 
society, in which man has existed. But let us first endeavour to ascer- 
tain, what would be the natural increase ot population, if left to exert 
itself with perfect freedom : and what might be expected to be the rate ot 
jucrease in the productions of the earth, under th2 most favourable cir- 
cumtances of human industry. 

It will be allowed, that no country has hitherto been known, where 
the manners were 60 pure and simple, and the means of subsistence so 
abundant, that no checks whatever have cxisted to early marriages, from 
the difficulty of providing for a family, and that no waste of the human 
species has been occasioned by vicious customs, by towns, by unhealthy 
eccupations, or too severe labour. CU msequently, in we state that we 
have yet known, has the power of population been left toexert itself with 
perfect freedom. 

Iu the northern States of America, where the means of subsistence 
nave been more ample, the manners of the people more pure, and tho 
ethecks to early marriages fewer, than in any of the modern States of 

urope, the population bas bcan, found te double itself, for abore a century 
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and a half successively, in less than in each period of twenty-five years, 
Yet even durmg these periods, in some of the towns, the deaths exceeded 
che births; a circumstance that clearly proves that in those parts of the 
country which sypplied this deficiency, the increase must have been much 
more rapid than the general average. 

In the back settlements, where the sole employment is agriculture, and 
vicious customs and unwholesome occupations are little known, the popu- 
lation has been found to double itselt in fifteea years. Even this extra- 
ordinary rate of increase is probably short of the utmost power of popula- 
tion. Sir William Petty supposes a doubling possible in so short a time 
as ten years. 

But to be perfectly sure, that we are far with'n the truth, we will take 
the slowest of these rates of increase—a rate, in which all concurring 
testimonies agree, and which lias been repeatedly ascertained to be from 
procreation only. 

It may safely be pronounced therefore, that population, when unchecked, 
gocs on doubling itself every twenty-five years, or increases ‘na geomct- 
rical ratio, * 


* That population has the power, uader favourable circumstances, of dou 
itsolf in twenty-five years by procreation alone, is so extremely importa 
pruposition—being the very foundation of the Malthusian argumonts—that 
scems advisable to show hero more fully the statistical facts on which it rests. 
Those are furnished especially by the Consus Returns of the United States, 
which have been published every ten years since 1790, and are therefore of a 
later date than the first publication of the Essay on Population (in 1798). The 
r. sults are given in the following oxtrac\ from an article on ‘‘ Population” in the 
Preyclopadia Britannica, which was written some years later by Mr. Malthus :— 

“In the country to which we should naturally turn our eyes for an exemplificae 
tion of the most rapid rate of increase, there have been four euumerations of the 
people, cach at the period of ten years; and though the estimates of the increase 
of population in tho North American colonies at earlier periods were of sufficient 
authority, in the abscnce of more certain documents, to warrant most important 
inferences, yot ag We Dow possess such documents, and as the period they invuive 
is of sufficient length to astablish the point in question, it is no longer necessary 
to rofor to earlier timos, According to a recular census, made by order of Congress 
in 1790, which there is every reason to think is esscntially correct, the white 
population of tho United States was found to be 3,164,148. By a similar census 
in 1800, it was found to kave increased to 4,312,841. It had increased then during 
the ten yoars from 1790 to 1800 at a rate equal to 36.3 per cent., a rate which, if 
eontinued, would double the population in 22 years 4} months, According to a 
third census in 1810, the white population was found to be 5,862,092, which, com- 
pared with the population of 1800, gives an increase in the second ten years, at 
the rate of nearly 36 per cent., which, if continued, would double the population 
in 22§ years. According to the fourth census in 1820, the white population was 
found to be 7,863,710, which, compared with the population of 1810, gives e 
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The rate according to which the productiuns of the earth may be sup. 
posed to increase, it will nut be so easy to determine, Of this, however, 


increase in the third ten years at a rate por cont. of 34.1, Which, if continued, 
wold double the population in 23 years 7 months. If we compare the period of 
duubhag according to tho rate of increase in tho most unfavorable ten years of 
this series, with 25 years, wy shall find the difference such as tully to cover ali 
tne incroase of population which would have taken place fy sm immigration. 

‘Jt appears “om a reference to the most authentic documents wich cau be 
collected on both sides of the Atlantic, that the emigration to the United States 
during the last twenty-five years, falls decidedly short of aa averazo of 10,000 a 
year, Dr. Seybort, the best authority on ths other side of the water, states that, 
from 1790 to 3810, it could not have been so much ng 6,000 8 year. Our official 
accounts of the number of emigrants to the United States from England, Ireland, 
and Scotiand, during the ten years from 1812 to 1821 inclusive, give an avoraye of 
less than 7,000, although the period includes the extraordinary years 1817 and 
1818, in which the emigrations to the United States were much greater than they 
were ever known to be before or since. The official American accounts, as far as 
they go, which are cnly for two years from the 3 th September 1819, tend to 
confirm this average; and allowing fully for the emigrants from other European 
countries, the general average will still be under the 10,090. 

“ Altogether then, we can hardly err in dofuct, if we al!ow 10,000 a year for the 
average increase from emigration during the 35 years from 1795 to 1820; and 
applying this number to the slowest period of increase, when the rate was such as 
to double the population in 23 years 7 months, it may be easily calculated that in 
the additional year and five months, a population sr 6,862,000 wou'd have increased 
to an arsount much more than sufficient to cover an annual emigration of 10,000 
persons, With the increase from them at the same rate. Such an increase from 
them, however, would not take place. It appears from an account in the National 
Calendar of the United States for the year 1821, that of the 7,001 persons arrived 
in America from the 30th September 1819 to the 30th September 1820, 1,959 only 
were females, and the rest, 5,042, were males; a proporti »n which, if it approaches 
wwards ropresenting the averago, must very greatly reduce the number from which 
any increas: ought to be ca'culated. If, howevor, we omit these considerations, if 
we suppose a yearly emigration from Europe to America of 10.000 persons for thg 
25 years from 1795 to 1820, the greatest part of which time Europe was involved in 
a most extensive scone of warfure, requiring all its population; and further, if we 
allow for ar: increase of all the emigrants during the whole period, at the fullest 
rate, the romsining number will still be sufficient to show a doublicy of the 
population in leas than 25 yeara. The white population of 1790 was 3,164,143, 
This population, according to the rate at which it was increasing, would have 
amounted to about 3,694,106 in 1795; and supposing ft to have just doublod its:If 
in the 25 years from 1795 to 1829, the population in 182) would have been 7,348,200, 
Rut tho ac:ual white population of 1820 appears, by tho consus then taken, to be 
7,861,710, showing An exerss of 473,510° whereas an-emigration af 10,000 peraaus 
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we may be perfectly certain, that the ratio of their increase must be 

setally of a different nature, from the ratio of the increase of population. 
Man is necest arily confined in room. When ali the fertile land has beer 
occupied, the ygarly increase of feod must depend upon the melioration 01 
the land already in possession. This is a stream, which from the nature 
of all soils, instead of increasing, must be gradually diminishing. But 
population, could it be supplied with food, would go on with unexhausted 
vigour ; and the increase of one period would furnish the power of a 
greater increase the next, and this without any limit. 

From the accounts we have of China and Japan, it may be fairly 
doubted, whether the best directed efforts of human industry could double 
the produce of these countries, even once, in any number of years. There 
are many parts of the globe, indeed, hitherto uncultivated, and almost 
unoccupied; but the right of exterminating, or driving into a corner, 
where they must starve, even the inhabitants of these thinly peopled re- 
gions, will be questioned ia a moral view. The process of improving 
their minds, and directing their industry, would necessarily be slow; and 
during this time, as population would regularly keep pace with the in- 
creasing produce, it would rarely happen that a great degree of knowledge 
and industry would have to operate at once upon rich and unappro- 
priated soil. Even when this might take place, as it does sometimes in 
new colonics, a geometrical ratio increases with such extraordinary 
rapidity, that the advantage could not last long. If America continue 
increasing, which she certainly will do, though not with the same rapid- 
ity as formerly, the Indians will be driven further and further back into 
the conutry, till the whole race is ultimately exterminated. 

Europe is by no means so fully peopled as it might be. In Europe 
there is the fairest chamce, that human industry may receive its best 
direstion. The science of agriculture has been Lauch studicd in England 
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annually with an increase from them at 3 per cent., a rate which would double a 
population in loss than 24 years, would oniy amount to 364,592. 

**If to these proofs of the rapid increase of population, which has actually takey 
place, we add the consideration that this rate of increaso is an average applyiug te 
& most extensive territory, some parts of which are known to be unhoalthy; that 
some of the towns in the United States are now large; that many of the in- 
habitants must be engaged in unwholesome occupations and exposed to many of 
those checks to increase which prevail in other countries; and further, that in 
the western territories, where these checks do not occur, the rate of increase is 
beyond comparison greater than the general average, after making the fullest 
allowance for immigration ; it must appear certain that the rate at which the 
population of the whole of the Unkis: Statvy bas actually increased for the las 
30 years, must fall very decidedly short of the actual capacity of mankind ty 
increase under the most favourable circumstances.” 

From these and other facts Mr. Malthus draws the conclusion: “It may be 
safely asserted, therefore, that population, when unchecked, increases in a geo 
metrical prozression of such a nature as to double itaelf every twenty-five yeara” ~ 
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and Scotland ; and there is stiJl a great portion of uncu'tivated land in 
these countries. Let us consider at what rate tne produce of this island 
might be supposed to increase, under circumstances the most favourable 
to improvement. e 

If it be allowed, that by the best possible policy, and great encourage: 
ments to agriculture, the average produce of the island could be doubled 
in the first twenty-five years, it will be allowing probably a greater 
tncrease than could with reason be expected. 

in the next twenty-five years it is impossible to suppose, that the 

roduce could be quadrupled. It wculd be contrary to all our knowledge 
of the properties of Jand. That we may be the better able to compare 
the increase of population and food, let us make a supposition, which is 
slearly more favourable to the power of production in the earth, than any 
experience we have had of its qualities will warrant. 

Let us suppose that the yearly additions which might be made to the 
former average produce, instead of decreasing, which they certainly 
vould do, were to remain the same; and that the produce of this island 
night be increased every twenty-five years, by a quantity equal to what 
it at present produces. The most enthusiastic speculator cannot suppose. 
a greater increase than this. Ina few centuries, it would make every 
acre of land in the island like a garden. 

It may be fairly pronounced therefore, that considering the present 
average state of the earth, the means of subsistence, under circumstances 
the most favourable to human industry, could not possibly be made to 
crease faster than in an arithmetical ratio. 

The necessary effects of these two different rates of increase, when 
brought together, will be very striking. Taking the whole earth, emi- 
gration would of course be excluded ; and while the human race would 
increase as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, subsistence 
would only increase at the rate of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

In this supposition, no limits whatever are placed to the produce of the 
sarth. It may increase for ever, and be greater than any assignable 
quantity ; yet still the power of population, being in every period so much 
superior, the increase of the human species can only be kept down to the 
level of the means of subsistence, by the constant operation of the strong 
law of necessity, acting as acheck upon the greater power. 

I shall now speak of the general checks to population, and the mode of 
their operation. 

The ultimate check to population, from the above considerations, ap- 
pears to be a want of food, arising necessarily from the different ratios 
accordiag to which population and food increase. But this ultimate check 
is never the immediate check, except in cases of actual famine. 

The immediate:check may be stated to consist in all those customs, and 
all those diseases, which seem to be generated by ascarcity of the means 
of subsistence; and all those causes, independent of this scarcity, whether 
ofa moral or physical nature, which tend prematurely to weaken and 
destroy the human frame. 

‘These checks to population, which are constantly operating with more 
er leas force ia every society, and keep down the number to the level 
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of the means of subsistence, may be classed under two gencral heads. the 
preventive and the positive checks. 

The preventive check, as far as it is voluntary, is peculiar to man, 
and arises from that distinctive superiority in his reascning facu'ties 
which enables him to calculate distant consequences. ‘The checks to the 
indefinite increase of plants and irrational animals, are all either posi- 
ive, or, if preventive, involuntary. But man cannot luok arcund ‘un and 
see the distress, which frequently presses on them, who have large 
families; he cannot contemplate his present possessions or earnings, 
hich he now nearly consumes himself, and calculate the amount of each 
share, when with very little addition, they must be divided, perhaps 

mong seven or eight, without feeling a doubt whether, if he follow the 
Went of his inclinations, he may be able to support the offspring, whicb 
the will probably bring into the world. 
4 Ina state of equality, if such can exist, this would he the simple ques 
pon, In the present state of society other considerations occur. Wih 
the not lower his rank in life, and be obliged to give up in great measure 
his former habits? Does any mode of employment present itself by which 
hie may reasonably hope to maintain a family? Will he not at any rate 
pubject himself to greater difficulties, and more severe Jabour, than in his 
ingle state? Willhe not be unable to transmit to his children the same 
vantages of education, that he himseif jossessed? Does he even feel 
ure that, should he havea larga family. his utmost exertions can 
ve them from rags and squalid poverty aud may he not be reduced to 
he grating necessity of forfeiting is © cpcudence, and of being obliged 
i the sparing hand of charity for support ’ 

# These considerations are calculated tc prevent, and certainly do prevent 

great number of persons in all civilized navions, from pursuing the dic- 
ates of nature in an early attachment to one woman. . 
If this restraint do not produce vice, it is undoubtedly the least evil, 

hat can arise from the principle of population. Considered as a restraint 
‘on a strong natural inclination, it must be allowed to produce a certain 
degree of temporary unhappiness ; but evidently slight, compared with 
‘the evils, which result from any of the other checks to population; and 
merely of the same nature, as many other sacrifices of temporary to per- 
gy gratification, which it is the business of a moral agent continually 
to make. 

When this restraint produces vice, the evils which fellow, are but toa 
conspicuous. A promiscuous intercourse to such a degree as to prevent 
the birth of children, seems to lower in a most marked manner the dig 
uity of the human character. It cannot be without its effect on men, 
and nothing can be more obvious than its teadency to degrade the female 
character. Add to which, that among those unfortunate females, with 
which all great towns abound, more real distress and aggravated misery 
are perhaps to be found, than in any other department of human life. 

The positive checks to population are extremely various, and include 
every cause, whether arising from vice or misery, which in any d 
contributes to shorten the natural duration of human life. Under this 
bead therefore may be enumerated all unwholesome occunati 
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labour, and exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad nuraing cf 
ehildren, great towns, excesses of a:! kinds, the wholo train of diseases 
and epidemics, wars, plagues, and famusi>s. 

On examining these obstacles tu the 1.:‘rease of popylation, which 1 
have classed under uce heads of preventive u.:1 positive checks, it wil 
appear thet they are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery, 

Of the preventive checks, the restraint from marriage, which is not 
followed by irregular gratifications, may properly be termed moral 
restraint. 

Promiscuous intercourse, unnatural passions, adultery, aud improper 
arts to conceal the consequences of irregular connections, are preventive 
checks, that clearly come under the head of vice. 

Of the positive checks, those which appear to arise unavoidably from 
the laws of nature, may be called exclusively misery, and those which we 
obviously bring upon ourselves, such as wars, excesses, and many others, 
which it would be in‘our power to avoid, are of a mixed nature. They 
are brought upon us by vice, and their cousequence is misery. 

The sum of all these preventive and positive checks taken together, 
forms the immediate check to population; and it is evident that in every 
country, where the whole of the procreative power cannot be called inte 
action, the preventive and tle positive checks must vary inversely as 
each other; that is, in countries naturaly unhealthy, or subject toa great 
mortality, from whatever cause it may arise, the preventive check will 
prevail very little. In those countrica on (he contrary, which are natu- 
rally healthy, and where tho pr? = ive check is found to prevail with 
considerable force, the positive check! will prevail very little, or the mor- 
tality be very small. 

In every coun‘ry some of these checiis are, with more or less force, in 
constant operation; yet notwithstanding their general prevalence, there 
are few states in which there is not a constant eflurt of the popu- 
lation to increase beyond the means of subsistence. This constant effort 
as constantly tends to subject the lower classes of society to distress ; and 
to ieee any great permanent melioration of their condition. 

These efforts, in the present state of society, sectn to be produced in the 
following manner. We will suppose the means of subsistence in any 
country just equal to the easy support of its inhabitants. The constant 
effort towards population, which is found to act even in the most vicious 
societies, increases the number of people, before the means of subsistenca 
are increased. The food therefore, which before supported cleven 
millions, must now be divided among eleven millions and a-half. The 
poor consequently must live much worse, and many of them bs reduce! 
to severe distress. The number of labourers alsu being above the pro- 
portion of work in the market, the price of labour must tend to fall, whila 
the price of provisions would at the saime tiie tend to rise. The labourer 
therefore must do wore work to earn the same as he did before, During 
this season the discouragements to marriage, and the ditliculties of 
reariug a family areso great, that population is nearly ata stand. In 
the meantime the cheapness of labour, the plenty of labourers, and the 
mocessity of an ivsreased intustry among them, encourage cultivators to. 
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employ more labour upon their land, to turn up fresh soil, and te 
manure aud to improve more completely, what is already in tillage ; till 
ultimately the means of subsistence may become in the same proportion 
to the populations as rt the period from which we set out. The situation 
of the labourer being then again tolerably comfortable, the restraints to 
population are in some degree loosened; and after a short period, the 
ame retrograde and progressive movements with respect to happiness, 
are repeated. 

This sort of oscillation will not probably be obvious to common view 
and it may be difficult even for the most attentive observer to calculate 
ita periods. Yet that in the generality of old States some such vibration 
does exist, though in a much less marked, and more irregular manner, 
than I have described it, no reflecting man who considers the subject 
deeply, can well douLt. 

‘Dune principal reason why this oscillation bas been Jess remarked than 
night naturally have been expected, is, that the histeries of mankind, 
which we possess, are in general only histories of the higher classes. 
The science of the history of the poorer orders may be said to be still in 
its infancy, and many of the objects, on which it would be desirable to 
have information, have been either omitted or not stated with sufficient 
accuracy. Among these may be reckoned the proportion of the number 
of adults to the number of marriages; the extent to which vicious 
customs have prevailed in consequence of the restraints upon matrimony ; 
the comparative mortality among the children of the most distressed part 
of the community, and of those who live rather more at their ease; the 
variations in the real price of labour; the observable differences in the 
state of the lower classes of society, with respect to ease and happiness, 
at different times during a certain period; and very accurate registers 
of births, deaths, aud marriages, which are of the utmost importance in 
tis subject. 

A faithful history, including such particulars, would tend greatly tc 
elucidate the manner, in which the constant check upon population acts; 
and would probably prove thc existence of the oscillations that have been 
mentioned; although their periods would necessarily be rendered irre- 
gular from the operation of many interrupting causes; such as, the 
introduction or failure of certain manufactures, a greater or ess pre- 
valent spirit of agricultural enterprise; years of plenty, or scarcity ; wars, 
sickly seasons, poor laws, emigration, and other causes of a similar 
nature. 

A circumstance which has perhaps. more thap any other, contributed 
to conceal this oscillation front common view, is the difference between 
the nominal and real price of labour. It very rarely happens that the 
mominail price of labour universally falls, but we well know that it fre- 
quently remains the same, while the price of provisions has been gradually 
rising. This is in effect a real fal) in the price of labour, and during 
this period, the condition of the lower classes must be gradually growing 
worse, while the farmers and capitalisty are growing rich, from the real 
cheapness of labour. 


In savage life, where there is no regular orice of labour it is 
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to he doabted, that similar oscillations take place. When population has 
increased nearly to the utmost limits of the food, all the preventive and 
positive checks will naturaly operate with increased force. Vicious 
habits with respect to the sex will be more general*tne exposing of 
children more frequent, and both the probability and fatality of wars 
and epidemics considerably greater ; ant these causes wiil probably con- 
tinue their operation, till the population is sunk below the level of the 
food ; and then the return to comparative plenty will again produce ar 
‘inercase, and aficr a certain period, its futher progress will again be 
by the same causes. 

But without attempting to establish these osciuations im arfterdht 
countries, which would evidently require more minute kistories than we 
possess, aud whigh the progress of civilisation naturally tends to countere 
act, the following propositions are intended to be proved ; 

ist.—Population is necessarily limited by tho meanz of subsistence. 

2nd.— Population invariably jucreascs, when the means cf subsistenot 
mecrease. 

$rd.—The checks which repress the superior power of population, and 
keep its effects on a level with the means of subsistence, are all resolvable 
into moral restraint, vice, and musery. 

The first of these propositions scarcely needs illustration. The second 
and third will be sufficiently established by a review of the immedirte 
checks to population, in the past and present state of society. 

This review will be the subject of the following chapters.” 


in this manner, after having explained the great Law of Increase, 
inherent in the human species, as in all organiseu beings; having 
ehown as well by general reasoning, as by known facts, that the natu- 
ral ratio of the increase of population is immeasurably greater than 
the usual ratio of the produce of the earth—or, in other words, that 
the increase of all plants and animals, including man, is of necessity 
very greatly limited by the limited size of the earth; having shown 
hat it is only in the case of new colonies, such as America, where the 
agricultural skill of civilised man is brought to bear upon fertile un- 
cultivated territory (a cuse, which is a mere accident in human his 
tory, of temporary duration, and necessitating moreover, the dispos- 
session and extermination of the native inhabitants) that food can be 
increased at all quickly enough to kecp up with the geometrical in- 
crease of which population is naturally capable; having shown that 
population dves increase with extraordinary rapidity in such @ case. 
doubling itself evcry twenty-five years for instance in the United States, 
while in all old countries it increases very slowly—Mr. Malthus next 
examines the question, in what way is population thus restrained in the 
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latter countries? what are the checks which make it advance st slowly? 
Population cannot be checked except in two ways, either there must be 
fewer children born, or some must die: and it must be therefore by 
either or both of these two checks, called by Mr. Malthus the preventive 
and the posisive, that the slow increase f our race in all old countries 
is effected. The modes in which these two checks operate may, he 
says, all be included vader the three beads of moral restratid, vice, or 
misery ; anid these checks have been operating upon buman soviety ever 
since ils origin, and have only been suspended for short intervals in 
the case of new colonies &c. 

This law of population is, it appears to me, by far the most ropourt- 
ant of all cubjects for the consideration of mankind, and therefure 
L entreat the reader’s earnest attention to it. It is net like the 
vacillating institutions of man, but is one of the fixed aud immutabie 
laws of Nature, which acts upon our race exactly as upon the 
humblest plant; from which no effort of reason can enable the civile 
ized man any more than the savage to escape, and whose recognition 
has been impeded by the spiritual theories of the supremacy of 
mind over matter. Except in the accidental case of new colonies, 
and other rare and temporary circumstances, where the usual ratio of 
the increase of food is enormously increased, the law is, that if the pre- 
ventive check do uot operate, the positive must: if fewer children be 
rot born, the surplus must die prematurely ; there must be a rapid suc- 
cession of necessarily short-lived beings to keep up the nuinbers, one 
generation being pushed out of existence before its time to make room 
for the next. ‘I'be less the reproductive powers are restrained, the 
shorter must the general average of life be in the successive generations, 
Their premature death is certain; it is only the mode of it which is 
ancertain. It may be by famine or by war, by extreme jpoverty and 
slow starvation, or by quick disease; but in some shapé or other it 
must come. Thus it is an enormous crror to suppose, as is commonly 
done, that the wars, famines, pestilences, &c., which we read of in hise 
tory, were occasioned mainly by man’s evil passions, or want of in- 
dustrial skill; they were primarily the effect of the natural sexual 
instincts, and were adsolutely inevitable, as Jong as these were not re- 
strained by foresight. More children having been born (hin the slow 
increase of feud could support, they bad to be cut off prematurely ip 
some way; and thus, had war not operated, pestilence, famine, disease, 
&e., must have done so. If three or four times the number of children 
were born that could be supported, (a thing which must very frequeutly 
have taken place among uncivilised nations), either three-fourths 
of then had necessarily to perish in infancy, or in some other way, the 
general average of life had to be reduced tu one-fourth of the natural one. 
It is generally thought that abstaining from marriage, sexual vices which 
prevent child-birth, such as prostitution, and premature death are ac- 
cidental and avoidable evils; but this is the most radical of all errors. 
Ln all cld countries some onc or more of thse checks Lo population messt 
always operate wilh immense force; and they have thus operated in 
all such countries ever since the birth of history, Man lus only a 
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Choloe Setween them; not independent of them. Tie more compete 
the positive check, in other words the younger the age at which death 
takes place, the less need is there for the preventive check. Qn the 
other hand, wherever the positive check operates little, the preventive 
one must operate greatly; a long average -of life and few deaths can 
only be procured in any old country by having few births. 

Mr. Malthus next proceeds to examine in what manner the three 
checks, moral restraint, vice, and misery, have operated on maukiad m 
the various conditions of human society. To do this be enters into a 
detailed review of nearly all the nations of past aud present times, 
from the rudest savages up to vurselves, and points out huw far each 
of these three checks has operatud upon them. This review occupies o 
great part of his work, and is full of interest, both from the insight it 
gives us into the workings of this mighty but unknown law ga human 
destiny, and also trom its explanation of the complex problems of 
society in its various stages ; prublems which the principle of populae 
tion can alone render intelligible. I shall give a short sketch of thig 
part of Mr. Malthus’s work, bezging the reader to supplement it by 
reading the work itself, 

Mr. Malthus first examines the checks to population among savages, 
or those nations which subsist chicfly on the unassisted produce o 
nature, as, for instance, the natives of Australia, Patagonia, the 
North American Indians, &c. In these the main checks are similar to 
these in the infeviur animals ; nainely the positive ones. The prevent- 
ive check, or mural restraint, acts little upon them; they follow 
blindly the promptings of the natural sexual instincts like the inferior 
emumals, and tnerefore the surplus population is cut ail by slarvahony, 
periodical famines, bloody warfares, &c. The condition of the women 
among savages, moreover, is most iniserable, and adverse to the bear 
ing and nurture of offspring. They are used almost like beasts of bur 
den; and mothers among the Ainerican Indians, have been Knuwa to 
destroy their female children to preserve thein froin such a life. 

With regard to the checks tv populativa in the Islands of the South 
Sea, Mr. Malthus says, “*M. Raynal, speaking of the ancient state of 
the British Isles, and of islanders in gencral, says, ‘ It is among these 
people that we trace that multitude of singular institutions which 
retard the progress of population. Anthropophagy, the castration of 
males, the infibulation of females, late marriages, the consecration oi 
virginity, the approbation of celibacy, &c. These customs, caused by 
@ superabundance of population in islands, have been curried to tho 
continents, where philosophers of our days are still employed in inves- 
tigating the reason of them.’ M. Raynal docs not seem to be aware, 
that a savage tribe in America strrounded by its enemics, or a civilized 
aud populous nation, hemmed in by others in the same state, is in 
many respects circumstanced like the islander. Though the barriers 
to a further increase of population be not so well defined, and so open 
to common observation on continents, as on islands, yet they still pre 
sent obstacles which are nearly as insurmountable, There is probably 
wo island yet known, the produce of which could not be furthe in- 
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ereasod. This is all that can be said of the whole earth. But as tke 
bounds on population or small islands are so narrow, that every per 

aon must see and acknowledge them, an inquiry into the checks t 

population in them may tend considerably to illustrate the presen 

pibject. 

If we turn our eycs to the crowded shores of Otaheite and the 
Suciety Islands, all appretension of dearth scem at first sight to be 
banished from a country, that is described to be fruitful as the gardeu 
of the Hesperides. But this first impression would b2 immediately 
corrected by a moment's reflection. Happiness and plenty have always 
heen considered as the most powerful causes of increase. In n delight- 
ful climate where few diseases are known, and the women are cone 
demned to no severe fatigues, why should these cause: uot operate with 
a force unparalleled in less favourable regions? Yet, if they did 
where could the population find room and food in such narrow limits‘, 
Effectual emigration or effectual importation would be utterly exclu- 
ded, from the situation of the islauds and the stateof navigation among 
the inhabitants. 

The difficulty here is reduced te so narrow a compass, is so clear, 
precise, and definite, that we cannot escape from it. It cannet be 
answered in the usual varue and inconsiderate manner, by talking of 
emigration and further cultivation, In the present instance we can- 
uot but acknowledge that the one is impossible and the other gleringly 
inadequate, The fullest conviction must stare us in the face, that the 
people on this group of isiands could not continue to double their 
numbers every twenty-five years; and before we procecd to inquire 
into the state of society among them, we must! bo perfectly certain, tliat 
unless a perpetual miraclo render tne women barren, we shall ve able 
29 trace some very powerful checks to population in the habits uf tke 
people.” 

These checks were promiscuous intercourse and intanticide, whica 
were exceedingly common in Olaheite, when first discovered ; and were 
universally practised by the members or the Arreoy socicties, which 
included most of the youth of the upper classes, The same vices wee 
very common among the lower classes also ; and it was by these meang 
—the positive check—that population was mainty kept down to the 
‘evel of the food ; although their action was not sufficient to prevent a 
very considerable degree of poverty. 

Mr, Malthus next proceeds to the checks to population among pas 
toral and semi-civilized peoples, ‘The nations of the norch of Eticope, 
who overthrew the Roman Empire, were of this description, Jt bus 
puzzled historians to account fer the numerous and successive armies 
which they poured down upon Italy and France, and which were se 
often annihilated, before the final triumph; but this can be readily ace 
younted for by the great natural powers of multiplication, They must 
nave increased very rapidly, for their morals, as described by Tucitus, 
were pure, and their life healthy ; and thus their population was con 
Mantly increasing beyond the means ot subsistence, and numbers of 

youth were sent forth to vain new regions by the sword. The 
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1088 of fife in thess wars was prodigious; and it was in this wav tha 
their population was chiefly restrained. ‘ 

The checks among the modern pastoral nations, as the Tartars and 
Bedouins, are chiefly of a similar nature, except that there is more 
poverty and fumine, and less war. In many of the tribes the grinding 
poverty always borders on starvation. (Poverty, famine, and fre- 
quently pestilence, are the inevitable alternatives to war in all nations, 
where the preventive check to population does not operate. ‘Therefore 
ag this check operates very little among uncivilized nations, war, 
‘poverty, famine, or pestilence are constantly observed among them; 
and are indeed perfectly unavoidable fro: the laws cf nature.) Moral 
restraint acts little ainong the Arabs, for ‘a Mahometan is in some rose 
pects obliged to polygamy, from a principle of obedience to his prophet, 
who makes one of the great duties of man to consist in procreating child- 
ren to glorify his Creator, Nothing can place ina more striking poim 
of view the futility and absurdity of such encouragements to marriage, 
than the present state of these countries. It is universally agreed, 
that if their population be not less than formerly, it is indubitably not 
greater; and it follows as a direct consequence, that the great increase 
of some families has actually pushed the rest out of existence. While 
the Arabs retain their present manners, and the country remains in its 
present state of cultivation, the promise of paradise to every man who 
had ten children, would but little increase their numbers, though it 
might greatly increase their misery. Direct encouragements to mar- 
riage have nv tendency whatever to change their manners, and pro- 
mote cultivation,” 

The wives are bought of their parents, and theicfore the poorer 
classe 4m sometimes unable to obtain them; so that the preventive 
check, by compulsion, operates in some degree, 

In the variots countries of Africa, the checks are also mostly uf a 
positive nature; constant warfare, so that in some of the tribes Bruce 
says, that an old man is never to be seen, as they all die by the lance 

oung; also famine and pestilence, the exportation of slaves, &c. 
he poorest classes are sunk in the most abject poverty 

Ih Hindostan, tnarriage is greatly encouraged by the religious 
code, which makes the procreation of male children one of the greatest 
merits, In the ordinances of Menu, it is said, ‘ By a son a man obtains 
vietory over all people; ly a son’s son he enjoys immortality ; and 
afterwards by the son of that grandson he reaches the solar abode.” 
Thus marriage in India is considered a religious duty ; and therefore, 
the preventive check operating little, the positive one must of nece® 
sity supply its place. ‘The people are so crowded that the most ex- 
sessive poverty prevails, and perivdical famines have been always very 
frequent. Wars and pestilences have also af times carried off large 
numbers. 

In Thibet on the other hand, the preventive vheck operatcs very 
strongly. “In almost every country in the globe, individuals are com= 
pelled by considerations of private iuterest, to habits, which tend te 
repress the natural increase of population: but Thibet is perbaps the 
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only country where these habits are universally encouraged by govern- 
ment, and where to repress rather than encourage population, seems to 
be a public object.” 

In Thibet celibacy is deemed honourable, while marriage is almost 
@ certain bar to a man’s rising in the State; and the higher orders, 
who are occupied as priests or statesmen, leave to the husbandmen 
and labourers the business of populating the country. Even among 
the latter, moreover, it is the common practice for all the brothers of 
a family to have but one wife among them; so that here polygamy 
consists in a plurality of Ausbands ; which of course is a great chec 
to population. 

n China the population is enormous, being upwards of 300,000,00u, 
or about one-third of the human race. These vast numbers are owing 
to the goodness of the soil and climate, the very great attention that 
has always been paid to agriculture, and also the extraordinary en- 
couragements to marriage, which here as in Jnd:a is considered a 
religious duty; to be childless being held a dishonour. The prevent- 
ive check therefore having operated but little, the positive has been 
the chicf one. The most grinding and abject poverty prevails among 
the iower classes, together with an undefatigable industry and hard 
work; (a combination which finds a parallel perhaps in England alone). 
Periodical famines are very frequent, which sweep off vast numbers; 
and infanticide is very general. It is in these modes rather than by 
wars, (which, till lately, have not been so destructive in China), that 
the positive check operates. 

“The check to population from a vicious sexual intercourse does not 
appear to be very considerable in China. The women are said to be 
modest and reserved, and adultery 1s rare. 

The very great consumption of grain in making spirits has been 
dwelt upon by several writers as one of the great causes of the fre- 
quent famines among the Chinese; but this is a gross error.” (The 
very game error is frequently committed at present with regard to the 

verty in England). ‘In reality the whole tendency of this cause ie 
ina contrary directicn. The consumption of corn in any other way 
than necesssary food, checks the population before it arrives at the 
utmost limits of subsistence ; and as the grain may be withdrawn 
from this particular use in the time of a scarcity, a public granary is 
thus opened, richer probably than could have been formed by any 
other means. When such a consumption has been once established, 
and has become permanent, its cffect is exactly as if a piece of land, 
with all the people upon it, were removed from the country. The rest 
of the people would certainly be in precisely the same state as they 
were in before, in years of plenty; but in time of dearth the produce ot 
this land would be returned to them, without the mouths to help thei 
wo eat it. China, without her distilleries, would certainly be more 

ulous; but on a failure of the seasons, would have still less 
resource than she has at present; and as far as the magnitude of the 
eause would operate, would in consequence be more subject vo (amives, 
aud tl:gse famines would be more severe.” 
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in ancient Greece ‘the philosophers and statesinen perceived tt 
tendency of population to increase beyond the means of subsistence 
and did not, like those of modern times, overlook the consideration of a 
een which so deeply affects the happiness and tranquillity of society. 

v must give them credit for seeing the difficulty, Mwever we execra‘e 
the barbarous expedients they adopted to remove it.” (In this case, 
cxactly as im that of the speculum and female disease, which were in 
some degree known to the Greeks, atéention to the all-itaportant subject 
of population was afterwards prevented by the morbid sexual delicacy of 
-he Hebrew-christian religion.) 

Solon permitted infanticile by Jaw; Plato in his Republic says, 
that the magistrates should regulate the increase of citizens, and pre- 
rent undue multiplication ; also that men and vomen shoald be allowed 
to procreate only when at their greatest vigour, and that all weakly chil- 
dren should be destroyed. Aristotle propused that the men should not 
be allowed to marry till thirty-seven, and the womeu till eiphtcen ; and 
also that each woman should be allowed to produce only a certain 
numter, and if she afterwards became pregnant, an aborticn should be 
induced. He said that if, as in most States, every one were allowed to 
have as many children as they pleased, poverty, the mother of crime and 
sedition, must result. 

The preventive check therefore probably operated to a considerable ex~ 
tent among the Greeks; and its deficiencics were supplied by the positive 
one in the shape of constamt and blooly wars. 

Among the Ronans the positive check, namely tho ceaseless wars, waa 
the chicf one. Under the Empire the preventivo check also pre- 
vailed greatly, in the shape of all sorts of vicious sexual habits. 
Juvenal complains of the arts used to produce abortion, saying that 
scarcely any natural birth was permitted to take place. ‘In most 
countries, it is the frequency of marriage that causes promiscuous inter- 
course; but in Rome during the later pcriods of its history, morals were 
50 depraved, as to cause people to hate marriage and avoid it.”’ 

*¢ All the checks to population, which have been hitherto considered in 
the course of this review of human society, aro clearly resolvable into 
moral restraint, vice, and misery. 

Of these, moral restraint, among the nations considered, has been seen 
to have operated but very feebly compared with the others. Vice also, 
though its effects seem to have been very considerable in the later periods 
of Roman history, and in some other countries, yet upon the whole, seems 
to have had muvi less influence on population, than the pusitize checks, 
A large portion of the procreative power appears to have been called into 
action, and the redundant population cut off by violent causes, Amon 
these, war is the most prominent feature, and after this may be -anke 
ramines, and violent diseases. In most of the countries considered, the 
population seems to have been scldom measured accurately, according to 
the average and permanent means of subsistence, but generally to have 
vibrated between the two extremes; and consequently the oscilla ong 
between want and plenty ars strongly marked, a5 we should na;yurape 
axpect among less civilized nations.” ra 
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Mr. Malthus next examines, how these checks operate on the nationa 
of modern Europe, our own included. “In reviewing the states of 
modern Europe,” he says, * we are assisted in our inquiries by the regis- 
ters of births, deaths, and marriages; which, whon they are complcte 
and correct, point out to us with some degree of precision, whether the 
prevailing checlis to population be of the positive ur preventive kind; aud 
give us, in many important points, more information respecting these 
stalez, than we could receive from the most observing traveller. 

One of the most curious aud instructive puints of view in which we cag 
consider these registers, is the dependenco of the marrityes upon the 
Jeaths, It has been justly observed by Montesquicu, that wherever there 
is a place for two persons to live comfortably, a mairriage will certainly 
ensue; but in most of the countries of Europs, in the present state of thei 
population, experience will not allow us to expert any sudden and grew 
increase in the means of supporting afamily, The place thercfore for 
the new marriage must in general be mada by ths dissclution of an old 
one; aad we fin! in cousequence vhat, except after sume great mortality, 
or some sudden change of pelicy, peculiarly favourable to cultivation apd 
trade, the number of marriages i principally regulated by the number of 
deaths. They reciprocally influence each cther. Thero are few coun- 
tries, where the cominon people have so much foresight as tu defer mare 
riago, till they have a fair prospect of being able to support al! their 
children. Seme of the mortality therefore, in almost every country, is 
forced by the tov great freguency of marriage. aul in every country a 
great mortality, whether arising chiefly froin this cause or from the pua- 

er of great towns and factories, and the natural unboalthiness of the 
situation, will necessarily produce a great frequency of marriage. 

The mean proportion of annual marriages in most cvuntrics 13 as f to 
168. Wherever the average is much higher, it must arise from the 
greater average of death; as for instance, we fiud that 1m sume Dutch 
villages, very unhealthily situated, the marriages were as 1 in 64 and the 
deaths as 1 in 22, while the births and deaths were nearly equal; or in 
other words the population nearly stationary. Compare this with Norway 
where the deaths are as | to 43, and the marriages as | to 130. The diffe 
rence in both deaths and marriages is nearly double.”’ (These statistics aie 
to be understood as applicable to the time when Mr, Malthus wrote, but 
they illustrate the principle he is explaining). 

“Unless when some sudden start in the agriculture, or other meam 
. obtaining food, takes place, more marriages will only cause more 

saths.”’ 

“The proportion of yearly divids to the whole population must evidently 
depend, principally on the number of people marrying annually; and 
therefore in cuuatries which will nut admit of a great increase of pupu- 
lation, must, like the marriages, depend chiefly on the dearhs. Where an 
actual decrease of population is not taking place, the births will always 
supply the vacancies made by death, and exactly so much more as the in: 
ereasing agriculture and trade of the country will admit. In almost 
every part of Europe, during the intervals of the great plagues, epidemics, 
or costructive wars, with which it is accasionally visited, the births oxcead 
the deaths. 
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in thirty-nine villages of Holland, where the yearly deaths areas | 
in 23, the births are aiso as Lin 23. Jn Sweden, where the mortality is 
about lin 35, the births are | in 28. In Norway, where the mortality is 
1 in 48, tho births are in 34. In all these instanges tho births are 
evidently measured by the deaths, after making a proper allowance for the 
excess of births, which the state of each country will admit. In Russia 
this allowance must be great, as, although the mortality may be taken as 
only 1 in 48 or 50, tho births are as high as 1 in 26, owing to the present 
rapid increase of population, which arises from the rapid expansion of the 
resources of the country.” 

Mr. Malthus then examines in detail, the checks which operate in these 
countries, 

‘*Norway has been long free from war, las avery healthy climate, and 
in common years the mortality is less than in any other countr7 in Eu- 
rope. The proportion of annual deaths to the whole population is only as 
t to 48. Yet the population of Norway never seems to have iucreascd 
with great rapidity. 

Beivre we enter upon an examinatiun of its internal ecunomny, we 
must feel assured that, as the positive checks to its population have been 
so sinall, tho preventive checks must nave been proportionally great ; 
and we accordingly find from the registers, that the proportion of yearly 
marriages to the whole population is as 1 to 130, which is a smaller pro- 
portion of marriages than appears in the registers of any other country 
except Switzerland. The proportion of yearly marriages is one of tha 
most obvious criterions of the operation of the preventive check.” 

The chief cause of the fewness of marriages is the peculiar stato of the 
country. There aro f3~ manufactures or means of emigration ; and it is 
the custom among the farmers to have under them several labourers, to 
whom they give a house and some land, and a vacancy among these is 
che only prospect of maintaining a family. Therefore the great part of 
the agricultural population remain single till a Jate period of life. ** Under 
such circuinstances the Jower classes cannot increase much, til] the in- 
crease of mercantile stock or the division and improvement uf farms 
furnishes a greater quantity of employment to married labourers. Ip 
countries more fully peopled, this subjectis always involved in great 
obscurity. Each man naturally thinks that he has as good a chance of 
finding employment us his neighbour ; and that if ke fail in one place, 
he shall succeed in sume other. He marries therefore, and trusts to 
fortune; and the effect too frequently is, that the redundant population, 
occasioned in this manner, is repressed by the positive checks uf poverty 
and discase. 

Norway is perhaps tho only country in Europe, where the traveller 
will hear fears expressed of a redundant population; and where the dan- 

er to the happiness of the lower classes from this cause is in soine 
doris seen and understood. This obviously arises froin the smallness of 
the population altogether, and the consequent narrowness of the subject. 
If our attention were confined to one parish, and there were-no powers of 
abr from it, the most careless observer could not fail to remurk, 
thas ff all married at twenty, it would be perfectly impossible for thy. 
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farmers, however carefully they might improve then it:2 :@ und eme 
ployment and food for thoso that would grow up; but when a groat 
gumber of these parishes are added together in a populous kingdom, the 
\argeness of the subject, and the power of moving from place to place. 
obscure and confuse our view. We lose sight of a truth which before 
appeared completely obvious: and in a most unaccountable manner, 
attribute to the aggregate quantity of land, a power of supporting peop!o, 
peyond comparison greater than the sum of all its parts.” 

** Jn Sweden the preventive check has not operated so largely, and there- 
fore the mortality has been greater. The average proportion of deaths 
in Sweden is as I to 344, which is a very large one considering the num- 
ber of psople employed in agriculture. ‘The inhabitants of the towns are 
only as | to 13 to those of the country; while in well-peopled countries, 
they are nearly as 1 to 3. Iu I’vussia and Pomerania, where there are 
many large towns, and the propwrtion of townsmen te countrymen Is as 
I to 4, the average of death is as . to 37.’ 

Seasons of severe scarcity have frequently occurred in Swelen, in 
which great numbers of the jeople were swept off. Much of the misery 
and mortality was doubtless caused by the mistaken efforts of the 
Swedish Government to increase population ; to effect which they erected 
numerous lying-in and foundling hospitals. *‘* But these have no ten- 
dency to increase population, but only to increase poverty aud misery, 
the only true mode of increasing their population would have been to 
improve the state of agriculture.” 

* Positive laws to eucuurage marriage, not combined with religious 
feeling, as, in Cling, seldom produce the cffect, and generally show 
ignorance in the legislator ; but the apparent need of them shows a great 
degree of moral and political depravity in a State; as it is either insti- 
tutions unfavourable to industry, and therefore to population, or else 
the prevalence ef vicious customs, which seem to call for them.” 

“A good illustration of the law of p»pulation is afforded by the fact, 
ecrtainly ascertained by the returns of the population made in France, 
siuce the great Revolution, that the population rather increased than 
diminished during that long and bloody struggle, in which it is calculated 
that France lost two and a half million of lives.” The reason was that 
the increaso of deaths led, as it always does, to a great increase of mar- 
riages, by which the vacancies were easily supplied. ‘The enormous 
powers of multiplication, which had been repressed, were permitted to 
expand for awhile; and thus * France has not lost a single birth by the 
revolution. She has just cause to mourn the two and a half millions of 
individuals which she may have lost, but not their posterity ; because if 
these individuals had remained in the country, 2 proportionate number 
of children, born of other parents, would not have come into uxistence. 

Mr. Malthus thus examines in succession the checks to population in 
the other European countries ; but we may passim to his description of 
those which operate among ourselves in England. He says ‘‘ The most 
cursory view of society in this country must convinco us, that, through- 
et all ranks, the preventive check to population prevails in a considerable 
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degree. Those among the higher classes, who live priucipally in towns, 
often waut the inclination to marry, from tke facility with which they 
can indulg? themselves in an illicitintercourse with the sex. And others 
tre deterred from marrying, by the ideas of the expenscs they must 
retrench, and the pleasures of which they must doprive themselves, 
on the supposition of having a family. When a fortune is large, these 
considerations are certainly trivial; but a preventive foresight of this 
uae has objects of much greater weight for its contemplation, as we go 
ower. 

A man of liberal education, with an income only just sufficient to 
enable him to associate in the rauk of gentlemen, must feel absolutely 
certain, that if he marry aud have a family, he will he obliged to give 
ap all his former connections. The woman that a man of education 
would naturally make the object of his choice, is one brought up in the 
same habits and sentiments with himself, and used to the familiar inter 
sours? of a society totally diflerent from that, to which she inust be 
eoduced by marriage. Can aman easily consent to place the object of 
his affections in a situatiun, so discordant probably to ber habits and 
inclinatiun? ‘iwu or three steps of descent in society, particularly at 
this round of the ladder, where education ends, and ignorance begins, 
will not be consiuered by the generality of people. as a chimerical evil. 
If society be desirable, it surely must be free, equal, and reciprocal 
society, where benefits are conferred as well as received; and not such 
as the dependent finds with his patron, or the poor with the rich. 

These cousiderations certainly prevent many in this rank of life from 
following the bent of their inclinations in an early attachment. Others, 
influenced either by a stronger passion or a weaker judgment, disregard 
these considerations; and it would bo hard indeed, if the gratilication of 
so delightful a passion as virtuous love, did not sometimes moro than 
counterbalance all its attendant evils. But Ifear it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the more general consequences of such marriages are rather 
calculated to justify, than to disappoint, the forebodings of the prudent. 

The sons of tradesmen and farmers, are exhorted not to marry, and 
generally find it necessary to comply with this advice, till thoy are 
settled in some business or farm, which may enable them to support a 
family. ‘These events may uot perhaps occur till they are advanced in 
life. The scarcity of farms is a very geveral complaint; and the compe- 
tition in every kind of business is so great, that it is not possible, that 
all should be succassful. Among the clerks in coanting-houses, and the 
competitors for all kinds of mercantile and professional employment, it is 
probable that the preventive check to population prevails more, than in 
any other department of society. 

he labourer who carns eighteen-pence, or two shillings a day, and 
lives at his eso as a single man, will hesitate a little before he divides 
that pittance among four or five, which seems to be not more than suffi- 
cient for one. Harjler fare and harder labour he would perhaps be 
Willing to submit to, fur the sako of living with the woman that ho loves; 
but ho raust foci conscious that should he have a large family, and any 
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fli-fortune whatever, no degree of frugality—no possible czertion er iis 
strength, would preserve him from the heart-rending senzation of seeing 
his children starve, or of being obliged to the parish for their support. 

The servants, who live in the families of the rich, have restraints yet 
stronger to break through in venturing upon marriage. They possess the 
necessaries and even the comforts of life, almost in as great plenty as 
their masters. Their work is easy and their food luxurious, compared 
with the work and food of the class of labourers. Thus comfortably situ- 
ated at present, what are their prospects if they marry? Without 
knowledge or capital, either for business or farming, and unused and 
therefore unable to earn a subsistence by daily labour, their only refuge 
seems to be a miserabie ale-house, which certainly offers no very enchant- 
ing prospect. of a happy evening to their lives. ‘Ihe greater number of 
them therefore, deterred by this uninviting view of their future situation, 
content themselves with remaining single where they are. 

If this sketch of the state of socicty in England be near the truth, it 
will be allowed, that the preventive check to population operates with 
considerable furce throughout all classes. And this observation is further 
confirmed by abstracts from the registers, returned in consequence of the 
late Population Act. These show that theannual marriages in England 
and Wales, are to the whole population as 1 to 124}, a smaller proportion 
of marriages than obtains in any of the countries examined, except 
Norway and Switzerland. 

In the earlier part of the last century, Dr. Shert estimated this pro- 
portion as about 1 to 115. It is probable that this calculation was then 
correct, and the present diminution in the proportion of marriages, not~ 
withstanding an increase of population more rapidly than formerly, 
owing to the more rapid progress of commerce and agriculture, is parti 
a cause and partly a consequence, of the diminished mortality, that has 
been observed of late years. 

Those who live singly, or marry late, do not by such conduct contribute 
in any degree to lessen the actual population, but merely to lesseu the 
proportion of premature mortality, that would otherwise be excessive. ” 

The annual deaths, like the marriages, bear a smaller proportion tothe 
ea in England, than in any other European country, except 
Norway and Switzerland. ‘This is owing to the superior cleanliness 
and healthiness of the people, azd also in great degree to the prevalence 
of the preventive check."’ 

The annual progortion of births moreover, is, like tho deaths and 
marriages, the sinallest next to these two countries ; which marry latest, 
produce fewest children, and therefore have longest lives of the European 
States. ‘It haspbeon hitherto usual with political calculators, to 
cousider 4 great proportion of births, as the surest sign of a vigorous 
and flourishing state. It is to be hoped however, that this prejudive will 
not last long. In countries circuimnstanced liko America, or in other 
countries after any great mortality, a large proportion of births may te 
a favourable symptom ; but in the average state of a well-pcopled torri. 
tory, there canuot well be a worse sign than a large proportion of births, 
wor can there well be a better sign than asmall proportion. In despotic, 
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miserable, or naturally unhealthy countries, the proportion of births Will 
gonerally be found very grout. [he desire of immediate gratification of 
the sexual! passions, and the removal of the restraint to it from pradenca 
witl in such conntries prompt universally to eariy marriages; but wher 
these hahits have once reduced the people to the lowest Hossible state of 
poverty, they can evidently have no farther effect upyn the population. 
Their only effect must be on the degree of mortality; and there is no 
loubt, that if we could obtain accurate bills of mortality, in those coun- 
sries where very few women remain anmarried, aud all marry young, 
the proportion of the annual deaths woul be 1 in 17, 18, or 205 instead 
or Lin 34, 36, or 40 as in Faropean Stites, where the preventive check 
operates. ' 

It has been calculated that the half of the surplus of births in Scut- 
land is drawn off in emigration; and it cannot be doubted that this 
tends greatly to improve the condition of those whoremain. Scotland is 
certainly still over-peopled, but mot so much as it was half a century 
ago, when it contained tewer inhabitants. 

“With regard to the population of Jreland, I shall only observe that 
the extended use of the putato has alluwed of a very rapid increage of it 
during the last century. But the cheapness of this nourishing root, and 
the small piece of ground, which under this cultivation will produce the 
food for a family, juined to the ignorance and imprudence of the people, 
which have prompted them to follow their inclinations with no other 
prospect than an immediate bare subsistence, have eucourayed marriage 
w such a degree that the population is pushed much beyond the industry 
and present resources of the country ; and the consequence naturally is, 
that the lower classes are in 0 mat depressed and miseashle state.” 


Mr, Malthus, having thns examined in what proportion the two alter- 
nativ2 checks to population, the pusitive and preventive, have acted, and 
do act, on the different nations of &uciont and modern times, proceeds to 
some general deductions from this review. ‘That thechecks which 
have been mentioned,” he says, **azre tho immediate causes of the slow 
increase of population, and that these checks result principally from au 
insufficiency of subsistence, will be evident from the comparatively rapid 
increase, which has invariably taltan place, whenevergby some sudden 
eae ea in the means of subsistence, these checks Lave been in any 
considerable degree removed. 

It has been universally remarked, that all new colonies settled in 
healthy countries, where room and food were abundant, have constantly 
meade a rapid progress in population.” He instances the Greek, Porta. 
gaese, and Spanish colonics, and above all others the United States. 

‘From the late census made in Asnerica it appears, that taking all 
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the States together, they have still continued to double their numbers 
every twenty-five years ; and as the whole pupulation is now 80 great as 
not to be materially affected by the emigrations from Europe, and as it 
4 well known that in sume of the towns and districts near the sea-coast, 
the progress of population is comparatively sluw; it is evident that in 
the interior of the country in general, the period of doubling, from pro- 
creation only, must have been considerably less than twenty-five years. 

We have no reason to believe that Great Britain is less populous at 
present, for the emigration of the small pareat stock, (which settled in 
America in 1643, bing in number 21,200), which produced the present 
population. Whatever was the original number of British emigrants 
which inereased so fast in North America, let us ask, why does nut an 
equal number produce an equal increase in the same time in Great Bri- 
tain’ ‘The obvious reason to be assigned is the want of foad; and that 
this want is the most efficient cause of the three immediate checks te 
population, which have been observed to prevail in all sorieties, is evident 
trom the rapidity with which even old states recover the desolations of 
war, pestilence, and famine. They are then for a short time placed a 
little in the position of new colonies, and the effect is always what might 
be expected. If the industry of tho inhabitants be not destroyed, subsis~ 
tence will soon increase beyond the wants of the reduced numbers ; and 
the invariable consequence will be, that population, which before perhaps 
was nearly stationary, will begin immediately to mecrease, and will con 
tinuc its procress till the former pupulation is recovered, 

The undiminished population uf France after the revolution is a 
strik ng instanceof this. ‘he traces of the most destructive famines in 
Thina, Indostan, Egypt, and other countries, are by all accounts very 
soon obliterated ; and the most tremendous convuisions of nature, such 
as vulcanic eruptions and carthquakes, if they do not happen so tree 
quently as to drive away the inhabitants or destroy their spirit of 
industry, hive been found to produce but a trifling ellect ou the average 
population of any state.” 

Tables which have been made of the number of great and wasting 
pestilences and famines recorded in history, show huw very frequent 
these havebeen. It appears from them that four hundred and thirty-one 
epidemics are known to have occurred, of which thirty-one were befure the 
Christian era. “Thus then the periodical returns of such epidemics to 
some country that we are acquainted with, have been on an average at 
the interval of only four aud a-half years.” 

* Of the two hundred and fifty-four great famines cnumerated in these 
tables, fiftcen were before the Christian era. Icnce it appears that the 
average interval between the visits of this dreadful scourge, in some part 
of the world with whose history we are acquainted, has beeu unly about’ 
seven and a half years. 

How far these terrible correctives to the toauudance vf mankind have 
been occasioned by the too rapid incroase of population, is a point which 
it would be very difficult to determine with auy degree of precision. The 
causes of most of our diseagcs appear so mysderious, and probabl:; are ao 
various, that it would be rashness to lay too much stress on any single 
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one; but it wili not perhaps be too much to say, that among these causes 
we ought certainly to rank crowded houses, and insufficient or uuwhole- 
some food, which are the natural consequences of an increase of populas 
tion, faster than the accomodations of a country with respect to habitations 
and food, will allow. . 

Almost all the histories of epidemics confirm this supposition, by des« 
cribing them in general as making their principal ravages among the 
lower classes of people. Moreover a very considerable number of the 
epidemic years eitker follow or are preceded by, seasvus of dearth ard 
bad food. 

Of the other great scourge of mankiud—famine, it may be observed, 
that it is not in the nature of things, that the increase of population 
should absolutely produce one. This increase, though rapid, is neces- 
sarily gradual: and as the human frame cannot be supported even for a 
very short time, without food, it is evident, that no more human beings 
can grow up than there is provision to maintain. But though the priu- 
ciple of population cannot absolutely produce a famine, it prepares the 
way for it in the most complete manner; and by obliging all the lower 
classes to subsist nearly on the smallest quantity of food that will sup- 
port life, turns even a slight deficiency from the failure of the seasons 
into severe dearth; and may be fairly said, therefore, to be one of tne 
principal causes of famines.’’ 

“The highest average proportion of births to deaths in England may 
be considered as about 12 to 10; in France 114 to 10. We have reason 
to believe that these proportions have nut varied in’ any considerable 
degree, during the last century ; and it will appear therefure, that tha 
population of France and Eugland has accominudated itself more nearly 
to the average produce of each country, than many other states. The 
operation of the preventive check, wars, the silent, though certain 
destraction of life in lar2o towns and manufactorics, and the close habi- 
\ations and insufficient ford of many of the poor, prevent population froin 
vutrunning the means of subsistenco; and, if I may use the espression, 
which certainly at first appears strange, superseie the necessity of great 
and ravaging epidemics to destroy what is redundant, 

In one of the States of North America, tho proportion of births to 
deaths on an average of seven years, ending 1743, was JO to (VU or 3 to 1. 
In France and England, the highest average proportion cannot be 
reckoned at more than 12 to 10. Great and astonishing as this difference 
is, we ought not to be so wonder-struck at it, as to attribute it to the 
miraculous interposition of heaven. The causes of it are not remote, 
latent, and mysterious, but near us, round about us, and open to the 
investigation of every inquiring mind. Since the world began, the 
causes of population and depopulation have been probably as constant, 
as any of the laws of nature, with which wo are acquainted. 

The passion between the sexes has appoared in every age to be so 
yearly the same, that it may always be considered, in algebraic language, 
asa given quantity. The great law of necessity, which prevents popula 
tion from increasing in any country, beyond the food which it cau either 
preiuce or acquire, is a law so open to our view so obrieus to cur pudere 
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ttandings, that we cannot for a moment doubt it. The diflercnt odes, 
which nature takes to repress a redundant population, do not appear 
indeed to us so certain and regular; but though we cannot always pre- 
dict the mode, we may with certainty predict the fact. Ifthe propor« 
tion of the birtl& to the deaths for a few years, indicates an increase of 
numbers much beyond the proportional increased or acquired food of the 
pountry, we may be perfectly certain, that unless an emigration take 
place, the deaths will shortly exceed the births. If there were no other 
depopuiating causes, and if the preventive check did not operate very 
strongly, every country would without doubt be subject to periodical 
plagues and famines. 

The only true criterion of a real and permanent increase in the popu- 
lation of every country is the increase of the means of subsistence. But 
even this criterion is subject to some slight variations, which however 
are completely open to our observation. In some countries, population 
seems to have been forced; that is, the people have been habituated by 
devrees to live almost upon thesmallest possible quantity of food. There 
must have been periods in such countries, where population increased 
al ragga without an increase in the means of subsistence. Clina, 

ndia, and the countries possessed by the Bedouin Arabs, appear to 
answer to this description. ‘The average produce of these countries seems 
to be but barely sufficient to support the lives of the inhabitants, and of 
course any deficiency from the badness of the seasons, must be fatal. 
Nations in this state must necessarily be sudject to famines. 

In America, where the reward of Jabour is at present so liberal, the 
lower classes might retrench very considerably in a year of scarcity, withe 
out materially distressing themselves. A famine therefore, seems to ba 
almost impossible. It may be expected, that in the progress of the popu- 
ation of America, the latourers will in time be much less liberally ree 
warded. The numbers will in this case permanently increase, without a 
proportional increase in the food. 

ther circumstances being the same, it may be affirmed, that countries 
are populous according to the quantity of human food, which they 
produce, or can acquire; antl happy, according to the liberality with 
which this food is diviaed, or the quantity which a day's labour will 
purchase. Corn countries are more populous than pasture countries, and 
rice countries than corn countries. But their appiness does not depend 
either upon their being thinly or fully inhabited, upon their poverty or 
their riches, their youth or their age; but on the proportion which the 
population and the food bear to cach other. This proportion is generally 
the most favourable in new colonies, where the knowledge and industry of 
an old State operate on tlie fertile unappropriated land of a new one. In 
other cases the youth or the age of a State is not, in this respoct, of great 
importance. It is probable that the food of Great Britain is divided in 
more liberal shares to ber inhabitants rt the present period, than it was 
two thousand, three thousand, or four thousand years ago. And it has 
appeared, that the poor and thinly-inhabited tracts of the Scotch Highlands 
are more distressed by a redundant population, than the most ropulogs 
parts of Europe. 
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If a country were never to bo overrun by a people mote advanced in 
arts, but left to its own natural progress in civilization ; from the tire 
that its progress might be considered as a unit, to the time that it might 
be considered as a million, during the lapse of many thousand years, 
there would not be a single period, when (he mass of people could be said to 
be free from distress, either directly or indirectly, for want of food. In 
every state of Europe, since we first have accounts of it, millions and 
millions of human existences have been repressed from this simple cause, 
though perhaps in some of these States an absolute famine may never 
have been known. 

Must it not then be acknowledged by an attentive examiner of the his- 
tories of mankind, that fn every age, and in every state, in which man has 
existed or does now exist, 

The increase of population is necessarily limited by the means of 
subsistence ; 

Population invariably increases when the means of subsistence in- 
crease, unless prevented by powerful and obvious checks ; 

These checks, and the checks which keep the population down to the 
level of the means of subsistence, are moral restraint, vice, and misery ? 

To regarding the state of society, which has been last considercd, J 
think it appears, that in modern Europe, the positive checks to population 
prevail less, and the preventive checks more, than in past times, and in 
the more uncivilized parts of the world. 

War, the predominant check to the population of savage nations, has 
certainly abated, even including the late unhappy revolutionary contests ; 
and since the prevalence of a greater degree of personal cleanliness, of 
better modes of building and draining towns, and of amore equable dis- 
tribution of the products of the soil from improving knowledge of political 
economy, plagues, violent diseases, and famines have been certainly mitie 
gated, and have become Sess frequent. 

With regard to the preventive check to population, though it must be 
acknowledged, that that branch of it, which comes under the head of 
moral restraint, does not at present prevail much among the male part of 
society; yet I am strongly disposed to believe, that it prevails more than 
in those States which were first considered; and it can scarcely be doubted 
that in modern Europe a much larger proportion of women pass a con- 
siderable part of their lives in the exercise of this virtue, than in past 
times, and among uncivilized nations. But however this may be, ifwe 
consider only the general term, which implies principally an infrequency 
of the marriage union from the fear of a family, without reference to 
cousequences, it may be considered in this ght, as the most powerful of 
the checks, which in modern Europe kenrg ‘own the population to the 
level of the iceans of subsistence. 
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Mr. Malthus then proceeds to consider many of the prevalent fallacies 
on the subject of human progress, and the law of population; to which | 
bég the reader's particular attention, as they are the very same, that are 
still constantly repeated. ‘The law of population is so novel and start. 
ling, so parodoxical, and so thoroughly opposed to the ordinary modes of 
igre: on human affairs: and moreover by its unparalleled importance 
so completely throws other subjects into the shade, besides presenting 
such a gloomy picture of human destiny; that it is scarcely to be wondered 
at, that men have refused to give it the attentive consideration which is 
needed for its clear comprebension, and have clung with a desperate tena- 
city to the old errors, however unanswerably they have been exposed. Bu* 
there is not within the whole range of human thought a single subject, on 
which ignorance or misconception is so inevitably ruinous; and therefore 
none on which fallacies are so dangerous, and’ where more strenuous en- 
deavours are requircd to extirpate them from every mind, The Jaw ot 
population is as certainly true, and as clearly shown as that of gravitation 
and if it had been openly discussed, instead of suppressed by the morLid 
sexual delicacy, its truth would already have been universally recognised. 
Let any man only really examine it, and not take it on hearsay frem 
those who have never examined it ; let him openly state any doubt or ob- 
jection he may have, and he may be certain that they will be easily 
answered, and that his conviction of the truth of the law, notwithstanding 
its paradoxical appearance, wil become absolute. Tow can a man ex- 
pect to understand any truth if he do not disclose his doubts, and seck 
more information on the subject ; in a word give it ‘ fair play?” 

All that the law of population needs, is open discussion, and its receg- 
nition in a few years would be as universal as that of the circulation of 
the blood. It is because people misconccive the very meaning of the law, 
and recklessly adopt any surface fallacy on the subject, that it is so lit‘le 
uttended to. 

In the first place with regard to the systems of perfectibility, and the 
idea that the evils of over-population are a¢ a distance, and belong rather to 
futurily than to the present and the past, (a mistake still very commonly 
prevalent,) Mr. Malthus says ** To a person who views the past and present 
states of mankind in the light in which they have appeared in the preceding 
pages, it cannot but be a matter of astonishinent, that all the writcrs ov 
the perfectibility of man and of society, who have noticed the argument 
af the principle of population, treat it always very slightly, and invariably 
represent the difliculties arising from it, as at agreat and almost 
immeasurable distance. They think that no difficulty from over-popu- . 
lation or the tendency to it would arise, till the whole earth had been 
cultivated like a garden. But the truth is, that the difficulty, so far 
from being remote, is imminent and immediate. At every period during 
the progress of cultivation, from the present moment till the earth was 
become like a garden, the dilliculty from want of food would constantly 
be pressing co mankind. Though the produce of the earth would be 
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increasing every year, population would be tending tv increase mucb 
faster, aud the redundancy must necessarily be checked by the 
periodical or constant action of moral restraint, vice, or misery.” - 

Mr. Maithus applies the law of population to the schemes of human 
perfectibility brought forward by Mr. Godwin, M. Coifdorcet, and other 
writers; and shows how this great natural difficulty, which had not been 
taken into consideration, completely destroys all their bright anticipations 
of the future destiny of mankind. ‘* Mr. Godwin in one place, speakin 
of population, says, ‘There is a principle in human society, by whic 
population is perpetually kept down to the level of the means of subsis- 
tence.” This principle, wnich Mr. Godwin thus mentions as some mys- 
terious and occult cause, and which he does not attempt to investigate, 
has appeared to be the grinding law of necessity—misery, and the fear of 
misery.” ; 

‘‘The great error under which Mr. Godwin labours throughcut his 
whole work, is the attributing of alinost all the vices and misery that 
prevail in civil society to huinan institutions, Political regulations, and 
the established administration of property, are with him the fruitful 
sources of all evil, the hot-beds of all the crimes, that degrade mankina, 
But tle truth is, that though human institutions appear to be, and 
indeed often are, the obvious and obtrusive causes of much mischief te 
mankind, they are in reality light and superficial, in comparison with 
those deeper-seated causes of evil which result from the laws of nature 
and the passions of mankind.” (This error is the prevailing one among 
tho political and social reformers at the present day). 

** How little Mr. Godwin has turned his attention to the real state o1 
human society, will sufficiently appear from the manner, in which he 
endeavours to remove the difficulty of an over-charged population. He 
says, ‘The obvious answer to this objection is, that to reason thus is to 
foresee difficulties at a great distance. Three-fourths of the habitable 

lobe are now uncultivated. The parts already cultivated are capable of 
immeasurable improvement. Myriads of centuries of still increasing 
population may pass away, and the earth be still found sufficient for the 
subsistence of its inhabitants.’ 

‘* To suppose,” says Mr. Malthus ‘that, in speaking of these effects of 
the principle of population, I look to certain periods in future, when 
population will exceed the means of subsistence in a much greater degree 
van at present, and that the evils arising from this principle are rather 
in contemplation than in existence, is, 1 must again repeat, a total mise 
conception of the argument. overly, and not absolute famine, is the 

ific effect of the principle of population, as Ihave endeavoured to 
show. Many countries are now sullering all the evils which can ever be 
expected to flow from this principle; and even if we were arrived at the 
absolute limit to all further increase of produce, a point which wo shah 
certainly never reach, I should by no means expect that these evils would 
be im any marked mnanner aggravated. The increase of produce in mos 
European countries is so very slow, compared with what would be ree 
quired to support an unrestricted increase of people, that the checks whick 
Bre constantly in action to reoress the population to the Jevel of a praduce, 
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increasing so slowly, would have very little more todo ia wearing it down 
ty a produce absolutely stationary.” 

Next of emigration, as a remedy for the effects of the faw of popalation, 
(the most prevalent of all fallacies on the subject, and aso tho one whics 
most naturally presents itself). 

‘‘]t may be said that in the caso of a redundaiz population, the 
natural and obvious remedy that presents itself is, emigration to thase 
parts that aro uncaitivated. As these parts are of great extent, and very 
thinly peopled, this rcsource might appear on a first view of the subject 
an adequate remedy, or at least of a nature to reimove the evil toa 
distant period ; but when we advert to experience, and the actual state of 
the uncivilized parts of the globe, instead of anything like an adequate 
remedy, it will appear but a slight palliative.” 

The obstacles which oppose the establishment of new colonies ameng 
the uncivilized nations of Asia and Africa are great; possession of 
these countries could not be obtained without a large armed force and 
frequeut warfare with the natives, wlio must moreover be eventually 
exterwinated with an immensity of misery. In Australia and Aimerica, 
these preliminary steps have been taken, and a secure possession gained ; 
and ‘“‘for many years befure the American war and since, the tacilitics 
for emigration to this new world, were unusually great; and it must be 
considered undoubtedly as a very happy circumstance for any couutry, to 
have su comfortable an asylum for its redundant population. But | 
would usk whether, even during these periods, the distress among tho 
common people in this country was littie; and whether every mau felt 
secure beture he ventured om marriage, that however large his family 
might be, he should tind uo difficulty in supporting it without parish 
assistance ?” | 

The ties of family, and Jove to one's native soil ; the duubts and uncer 
tainties which ever attend distant enigrations, particularly in the appre- 
hensions of the uneducated classes; the expense and difficulty of so 
critical a step, and many other powerful obstacles, oppose emigration. and 
prevent it from ever being used to such an extent, as even to puliiato 
materially for a short time the evils of poverty, far less to superscde 
wholly the usual preventive and positive checks, namely—moral restraint, 
prostitution, or premature death. 

** Every resource, however, from emigration, if used effectuslly, must 
be of shurt duration. There is scarccly a State in Europe, except pere 
haps Russia, whose inhabitants do not often endeavonr to better their 
condition by removing to other countries. Let us suppose for a muiment, 
that in this more enlightened part of the globe, the internal economy of. 
sich state were to be so admirably regulated, that no checks existed tv 
pupulation, and that the different governments provided every facility tor 
emigration. Taking the population of Europe, excluding Russia, at one 
hundred millions, and allowing a greater increase of produce than is 
probable, or evan possible in the mother countries, the redundancy of 
parent stock in a single century would be eleven hundred millions, whica, 
added to the uaturai increaso of the colonies during the same time, wend 
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wore than double what has been supposed to be the present population of 
the whole globe. 

It is evident therefore, that the reason why the resource of emigrativs 
bas so long continued to be held out as a remedy for yedundant popula. 
tiou, is, because from the natural uawillingness of people to desert their 
native country, and the difficulty and hardships of clearing and culti 
vating fresh so‘l, it never is or can be, adequately adopted. If this 
remedy were indeed really effectual, and had power so far to relieve tha 
disorders of vice and misery in old states, as to place them in the condi~ 
tion of the most prosperous new colonies, we siiould soon see the phial 
exhausted; and wheu the disorders returned with increased virulence, 
every hope from this quarter would be fur ever closed, 

It is clear therefore, that with any view of inaking room for an unre 
stricted population, or superseding the necessity of powerful checks to it, 
emigration is perfectly inadequate.” 

Next of the Poor Laws, or any artificial witerference in the wages of 
.abour, as a remedy. 

“To remedy the frequent distresses of the poor, laws to enforce their 
relief have been instituted, and in the establishment of a gencral system 
of this kind, England has particularly distinguished herself. But it is te 
be feared that though it may have alleviated a little the intensity of 
wdividual misfortune, it has spread the evil over a much larger surface.” 

‘‘No possible sacrifices of the rich, particularly in money, could for any 
time prevent the occurrence of distress among the lower members of society 
whoever they were. Great changes might imdeed be made. ‘The rich 
might becoms poor, and some of the poor rich; but while the present 
proportion between cow population and food continues, a part of the 
society must necessarily find it difficult to support a family, and this 
difficulty will naturally fall on the least fortunate members.” 

‘“‘ The price of labour, when left to find its natural level, is a most im- 
portant political barometer, expressing the relation between the supply of 
provisions, and the demand for them: between the quantity to be consumed 
and the number of consumers; and taken on the average, independentiv 
of accidental circumstances, it further expresses clearly the wants of 
society respecting population; that is, whatever may be the number ol 
children to a marriage, necessary to maintain exactly the present popy- 
lation, the price of labour will be just sufficient to support this number, 
or be above it, or below it, according to the real fund for the maintenance 
of labour, whether stationary, progressive, or retrograde. Instead how- 
ever, of considering it in this light, we consider it us something which we 
may raise or depress at pleasure, something which depends principally 
apon His Majesty’s justices of the peace. hen an ailvance in the price 
of provisions already expresses, that the demand is too great for the 
supply, in order to put the labourer in the same condition as before, we 
raise the price of labour, that is, we increas® the demand, and are then 
much surprised that the price of provisiuus ¢ mtinues rising. In this we 
act much in the same manner as if, when th: quicksilver in the weather~ 
giase stovd at stormy, we were to raise it by some mechanical pressure to 
estfzxir and then be greatly astonished that it continued raining. And yeu 
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many men who would shrink at the proposal of a maximum in the price o! 
provisions, would propose themselves, that the price of labuur should be 
proportioned to the price of provisions, and do not seem to be aware that 
the two proposals arc almost the same, and that both tend directly te 
famine.”’ 

“© The poor laws tend to depress the condition of the poor in two ways 
Their first ebvious tendency is to increase pupulation Without increasing 
the food for its support. A poor man may marry, with litvie or no pros- 
pect of being able to support a family without parish assistance. They 
may be said therefore to create the poor which they maintain. ‘ 

Secondly, the quantity of food consumed in workhouses, diminishes the 
share which would otherwise belong to the other members of society, 
raises the price of provisions, and thus in the same manner forces more 
ie become dependent. 

If nven be induced to marry from the mere prospect of parish assistance 
they are not only unjustly tempted to bring unhappiness and dependence 
upon themselves and their children, but also, without knowing it, to ine 
jure all in the same class with themselves.” = 

“Tf weesamine sume of our statutes strictly with reference to the 
principle of population, we shall find that they attempt an absolute ime 
possibility. ‘The famous 43rd of Elizabeth, which has been so often 
referred tv and admired, enacts, that the overscers of the poor shall provide 
work for all the children, whose parents are not able to support them: 
and shall raise by taxation, from the inhabitants of the parish, materials 
to set all the poor to work. 

What is this but saying, that the funds for the maintenance of labour 
may be increased at will and without limit, by a fiat of goverment? 
Strtly speaking, this clause is as arrogant and absurd, as if it had ene 
acted, that two ears of wheat should in future grow, where one only had 
grown before. ‘The execution of this famous clause is a physical impos- 
sibility ; and itis only owing to its incomplete execution that it still 
remains on our statute book.” 

“* The attempts to emplcy the poor on any great scale in manufactures, 
have almost invariably failed, and the stock and materials have been 
wasted. Wherever they have beep partially successful, their effect has 
been to throw out of employment many independent workmen engaged 
in the same manufactures ; for these cannot contend with competitors, 
supported by so great a bounty. It should be observed, in general, that 
when a fund for the maintenance of labour is raised by assessment, the 
greatest part of it is not a new capita) brought into trade, but an old one, 
which before was much more profitably employed, turned into a new 
channel ; and this acgravates the absurdity of sug osing, that it isin the 
power of a government to find employment for e. its subjects, however 
fast they may increase.” 

‘The poor laws, as a general system, are fou.ded on a gross error ; 
and the common declamations on the subject of the puor, whica we see 
so often in print, and hear continually in conversation, namely, that the 
market price ot sabour ought always tobe sufficient decently to suppors 
a family aud that employment oaght to be found for all those that are 
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‘Willing to work, is in effect tc say—that the funds for the maintenans 
aflabour in this country are not only infinite, but might he made te 
imerease with such rapidity, that, supposing us at present to have s13 
millions of labourers, including their families, we might have ninety-sis 
millions in another century,” &c. 

Next of the fallacies of waste among the rich, and wnrultivated lands. 
(which, with emigration and government employment, are the most pre- 
valent fallacies still existing on the subject of poverty and its remedies). 

' Among the other prejudices which have prevailed on the subject of 
population, it has been generally thought, that while there is either 
waste among the rich, or land remaining uncultivated, in any country, 
the complaints for want of food cannot be justly founded ; or at least 
that the pressure of distress among the poor is to be attributed to the ili 
conduct of the higher classes of society and the bad management of the 
land. The real effect however, of these two circumstanccs is merely to 
narrow the' limit of tne actual population; but they have little or no 
influence on what may be called the average pressure of distress on the 
poorer mewbers® of society. Jf our ancestors had been so frugal and 
industrious, and had transmit’ad such habits to their posterity, that 
nothing superiluous was now consumed by the higher classes, nm %-horses 
were used for pleasure, and no land was left uncultivated, ast’.*king 
difference would appear, in the state of the actual population; bu * <p. 
bably none whatever in the state of the lower classes, with respect tt’ ‘f 
price of labour and the difficulty of supporting a family. The dat 
among the rich, and the horses kept for pleasure, have indeed a Ly : 
the effect of the consumption of grain in distilleries, noticed bef¢j 9 
regard to China. On the supposition that the food COUSUNpp]; i 
manner, may be withdrawn on the occasion of a scarcity, ‘a | a ie : 
to the relief of the poor, they operate certainly, as far as t!’ ys at like 
granaries that are only opened at the time they are most needed; and 
must tend therefore rather to benefit than to injure the lower classes ot 
socicly. 

With regard to the uncultivuted land, it is evident that its effect on the 
poor is neither to injure nor to benefit them. The sudden cultivation of 
it will indeed tend to improve their condition fc> a time, and the neglect 
of lands before cultivated will certainly make their situation worse for a 
certain period; bat when no changes of this kind are guing forward, the 
effect ut uncultivated land on the lower classes operates mercly like the 
possession of a smaller territory. 

We should not be ton ready to make inferences against the internal 
kouomy of 4 country from the appearance of uncultivated Jand, without 
other evidence. The fact is, that as no country has ever reached, or pro 
bably ever will reach, its highest possible acme of produec, it appeats 
always as if the want of industry, or tho ill-direction of that industry 
was the actual limit to the increase of produce and pupulation, and not 
the absolute refusal of nature to yield any more; but it is never tue 
question with regard to the principle of population, whether a countre 

it] produce any more, but whiothar it may be made to produce a 
tency tu keep pace with an unchecked increase of people. 
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The allowing of. the produce of the earth to be absolutely unlimited, 
scarvely removes the weight of a hair from the argument, which depends 
entirely on the differently increasing ratios of population and food; and 
all that the most enlightened government, and the most porsevering and 
best guided efforts of industry can do, is to make the necessary checks to 
population operate more equally, and ina direction to produce the least 
evil; but to remove them 13 4 task absclutely hopeless.”’ 


Mr. Malthus nexé treats “of our future prospects regarding the 
¢omoval or mitigation of the evils, arising from the fanelgle of popu- 
tation; and first, of moral restraint, and our duty to practice this 
virtue.” 

Moral restraint—that is, sexual abetinence—is in the eyes of Mr. Malthus 
the only remedy for poverty and other evil effects of the priuciple of popu- 
lation ; the preventive check being the only possible alternative to the 
positive one. 

_ He says, “ As it appears that in everystate of society we have con- 
sidered, the natural progress of population has been constantly and 
powerfully checked ; and as it seems evident, that no improved form of 
Siesoapaghe no plans of emigration ; no benevolent institutions; and no 

egrce or direction of indu$try can prevent the operation of some great 
check to population ; it follows, that we must submit to it as an inevitable 
law of nature: and the only inquiry that remains is, how it may take 
ets with the least possible prejudice to the virtue and happiness of 

uman society. All the immediate checks to population, which have 

been observed to prevail in the same and different countries, scem to be 
resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery; and if our choice be 
confined to these, it is easy to decide which it would be most eligible to 
encourage. It is better that the check should arise from foresceing the 
difficulties attending a family, than from the actual presence of these 
difficulties. 

The imprudent indulgence of all our appetites is followed by similar 
tad effects. If we eat or drink inmoderately, we suffer; if we give way 
to we injure ourselves or our neighbours ; if we multiply too fast, we 
die miserably of poverty and contagious diseases. The ovils attendant on 
increasing too fast, are not so immediately or obviously dependent on the 
conduct whicn leads to them, as in the other instances; and this in 
great measure accounts for the inattention of mankind to the subject.” 

“The fecundity of-the human species is aJaw, exactly similar in its 
great features, to all the other laws of nature. It is strong and gencral, 
re the via sane com it ay pogo te oe necessary ciepsaeger 

“gtrength and generality, and are capable o greatly mitigated 
end yenlared comparatively light, by ean energy and virtue. We have 
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under our guidauce a gseat power, capable of peopling a desert region in 
a small number of years; and yet under other circumstances capable of 
being confined to any limits, however narrow, by humaw energy and 
virtue, at the expense of a small comparative quantity of evil.” 

‘As moral restraint is the only virtuous mode of avoiding the 
incidental evils, arising from the principle of population, our obligation 
to practise it evidently rests on the same foundation as all the other 
virtues—the foundation of utility. 

Whatever icdulgence we may be disposed to allow to occasional failures 
in the discharge of a duty of acknowledged difficulty, yet of the strict 
line of duty we cannot dcubt. Our obligation not to marry, till we have 
a fair prospect of being able to support our children, will appear to 
deserve the attention of moralists, if it can be proved that an attention to 
this obligation is of most powerful effect in the prevention of misery ; 
and that, if it were the general custom to follow the first impvise of 
nature, and marry at the age of puberty, the universal prevalence of 
every known virtue in the greatest conceivable degrce, would fail to rescue 
society from the most wretched and desperate state of want, with all 
the diseases and famines, which usually accompany it. 

One of the principal reasons, which have prevented an assent to the 
dectrine of population, is a great unwillingness to believe that the Deity 

“would, by the laws of nature, bring beings into existence, which by the 
laws of nature could not be supported. But if, in addition to the gene- 
ral activity and direction of our industry, put in motion by these laws, 
we find that by moral restraint, which both reason and revelation urge 
upon us, ~e can avoid these evils, then will this apparent imputation on 

the goodness of the Deity be done away with.” , 

Mr. Maltnus then draws a picture of what he conceives the state of 
nociety would ba, if all were to refrain from marrying till they could sup- 
port a family. He says that if by this means, fewer children were born, 
the wages of Jabour would be raised, and ‘all squalid poverty would be 
removed from society. 

The interval between puberty and marriage must, according to this 
Rupposition, be pussed in strict chastity, because the Jaw of chastity can- 
not be broken without producing evil. Promiscuous intercourse evi- 
dently weakens the best feclings of the heart, and degrades in a marked 
manner the female character ; and any other intercourse would, without 
improper arts, bring as many children into society as marriage, with a 
imuch greater probability of their becoming a burden on it. 

These considerations show tuat the virtue of chastity is not, as some 
have supposed, a forced produce of artificial society, but that it hasa 
real and solid foundation in nature and reason; being apparently the 
only virtuous means of avoiding the misery and vice, which so often 
result from the principle of population.” 

‘There are perhaps few actions, which tend so directly to diminish 
eH eee. happiness, as to marry without the means of supporting 
children. 

If we feel convineed of the misery, arising from a redundant populae- 
tion on the one hand, and of the evils and unhappiness, partionlas * 
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the female sex, arising from promiscuous intercourse on the other, I de 
not see how it is possible for any person, who acknowledges utility as the 
great foundation of morals, to escape the conclusion, that moral restraint 
18 the strict line of duty; and this is strengthened and confirmed by the 
dictates of religibn. At the same time, I believe that few of my readers 
can be less sanguine in their expectation of any great change in the cone 
luct of men than I am.” 

‘** The duty is intelligible to the meanest capacity. It is merely nut te 
bring beings into the world, for whom one cannot find means of support, 
From conversations I have had with some of their number, I shoud by 
no means say, that it would be a difficult task to make the common 
people comprehend the priuciple of population, and its effect in producing 
low wages and poverty.” 

*¢[¢ does not seem visionary to suppose that if the true and permanent 
causeof poverty were clearly explained, and forcibly brought home to each 
wan's bosom, it would have-some, and perhaps no slight influence on his 
conduct ; at least the experiment has never yet been fairly tried. Almost 
everything that has hitherto been done for the poor, has tended as af 
with solicitous care, to throw a veil of obscurity over this subject, and tc 
hide from them the true cause of their poverty. When the wages ol 
labour are hardly enough to maintaru two children, a man marries, and 
has five or six. He of course finds himself miserably distressed. He 
accuses the low rate of wages; he accuses the parish for their tardy and 
scanty assistance; he accuses the avarice of the rich; he accuses the 
partial and unjust institutions of society; and perhaps, he accuses the 
dispensations of Providence. But he never adverts to the real quarter 
whence his distress arises. The last person he would think of accusing 
is himself, on whom in fact, the principal blame rests, except in so far as 
he has been deccived by the higher classes of society; who are however 

enerally as ignorant of the matter as himself. He may perhaps wish that 
Re had not married, but it never enters into his head that he has done 
anything wrong. He has always been told, that to raise up subjects for 
his king and country, is a highly meritorious act. He naturally thinks 
that he is suffering for righteousness’ sake, and is indignant at the cruelty 
and injustice of others, for allowing him so to suffer. 

Till these errors and prejudices have been corrected, it cannot be said 
that any fair experiment has been made with the understandings of the 

:3 and we cannot justly accuse them of imprudence, till they act, as 
they now do, after it has been fully shown to them, that they themselves ara 
the cause of theirown poverty ; that the means of in. proving their condition 
are in their own hands, and in the hands of no other persons whatever ; 
that society and the government are without any direct power in this 
matter, and cannot assist them, however they might desire to do so; 
that when the wages of labour will not support a family, it is a certain 
sign that the country cannot support more inhabitants: that if they 
marry in this case, they are throwing a useless burden on society, plung- 
ing themselves into distress, and bringing upon themselves various mise- 
eign and diseases, which might all have been avoided, had they attended 
to the dictates of reason and the laws of nature. 
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The object of those who really wish to better the condition of the 
lower classes, must be, to raise the relative proportion between the price 
ef Sabour, and the price of food. We have hitherto principally endeavour 
ed to attain this end by encouraging the married poor, and consequently 
increasing the number of labourers, and overstocking the market with 
that commodity, (labour). which we still say we wishto bedear. This 
has been tried in many different countries, and for many hundred years, 
and its success is just what might have been expected. I¢ is really time 
now to try sumething else. 

In all old and fully peopled States it is by checking the supply of tabourera 
and by this rmeans alone, that we can rationally expect any essential or 
permanent amelioration in the condition of the poor. Finding that how 
ever fast we increasn the quantity of food, the quantity of consumers 
more than keeps pace with it, and that with all our efforts we are still as 
far as ever beliind, we should be convinced, that our efforts, directed in 
this way only, will never succeed. We should then try to proportion the 
population to the food, since it is impossible to proportion the food to 
unrestricted population, Both objects indeod must be strenuously pur- 
tued ; and thus we might obtain the two grand desiderata, a great actual 
yopulation, and a state of society, in which all squalid poverty and 
“Mpendence would be comparatively little known. 

A tnarket overstocked with labourers aud an ample remuncration to 
each labourer are matters perfectly incompatible. In the annals of the 
world they Lever existed together ; and to couple them even in imagina- 
tion betrays a gross ignorance of the simplest principles of political 
economy.” . 

* But let those, who are unconvinced by these arguments, attend te 
the consequence of pursuing the opposite mode. 

If we shuld wish all to marry young, and still hope to be able to 
stamount the evils, diseases, aud misery, that this will cause, be assured 
all our efforts will be in vain. Nature will not, cannot bo defeated in 

Gf purposes. The necessary mortality must come in some form or other ; 
aud the extirpation of one disease by human skill, will only ba the signal 
éur the birth of another, perhaps more fatal. 

In a country which keeps its population at a certain standard, if the 
average number of marriages and births be Aber it is evident that the 
.varagea of deaths -will also be given; and the diseases or channels of 
death Wi. always convey away a certain quantity. Now if we stop up 
oie of these channels, or in other words extirpate one form of diseasq 
ethers must become more fatal, so long as the same number of marriages 
and births takes place. Thus it has often been remarked by physicians, 
tnat diseases change their forms at different periods, from causes thoy 
cannot account for. Thus, while some diseases, as the plague, dysentery, 
ague, &c., have become less frequent in England, other, as consumption, 

out, lunacy, &c., have become more frequent. Sanguine hopes have 

n formed of the benefit which would accrus to the race, from the 
extinction of different forms of diseases; but thesa hupes are demoa- 
sérably vain, as Jong as the same proportion of births takes place. 

Ut cannot by said that we leave individuals free to follow their own 
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sholce on the matter ; for at present tho Poor Laws give a dirnet and tys- 
tematic encouragement to marriage, and our private benevolent hai 
often the same tendency, namely to facilitate the rearing of families, ane 
to equalize as much as possible the cirzumstances of married and singnt 
men. Throughout all the ranks of society, moreuver, the prevailing 
feelings respecting the duty and obligaticn of marriage, cannot but have 3 
very powertul influence. A man who thinks that he will have faited in 
an important duty to society by going out of the world without lea 
childrea, will be disposed rather to force than ta restrain his : 
nation. 

As to the effects of the knowledge of the principal cause of pover'y 
on civil liberty, I believe that nothing would so powerfully contribute to 
a rational freedom, as a thorough knowledge of this subject ; while igns 
rance of it, forms at present one of its chief obstacles. The pressure of dis- 
tres#on the poor, with the habit of attributing this distress to their rude, 
appears to me to be the rock of defence, the guardian spirit of desp*tism. 
t¢ affords to the tyrant the unanswerable plea of necessity. It is the 
eason that all free goverments tend constantly to their own destruct'on ; 
that so many noble efforts in the cause of freedom have failed; and thas 
almost every revolution, after a long and bloody struggle, has ended in a 
military despotism. When an established government has been destroyed, 
the poor, finding their evils not removed, turn their resentwen®@against 
tho successors in power ; and so on without end, till the majority of the 
well-disposed people, sick of anarchy, are ready to throw themselves into 
the arms of the first sufficient power. A mob, which js generally the 
growth of a redundant population, goaded on by real sufferings, but izno- 
rant whence they proceed, is of all monsters the most fatal to frvedom.”' 

‘There is ono right, which man has generally been thought to POSSESS, 
which 1 am confident he neither docs nor can possess, a right to subsise 
tence, when his labour will not fairly purchase it. Our laws indeed say 
that he has this right; but in so doing they attempt to reverse the laws 
of nature. A man has just the same right to live a thousand years, i/ 
he can; it is a matter of power not of mgt. 

If men were only convinced of this truth, that they can have no right 
of subsistence, all the mischievous declamations against the unjust 
institutions of society, would fall powerless to the ground. If the real 
causes of their distress were clearly pointed out to the poor, and they 
were shown how small a part of their dis:ress is attributable to govern- 
ment, a great part of that discontent and irritation, which exist at pre 
sent among them, would cease, and when they did show themselves, 
would not be so much to be dreaded.” 

Mr. Malthus having thus shown that it is only by having fewer chile 
dren, that it is possible for the poor to escape from poverty, and having 
urged upon them sexual abstinence as the only virtuous mode of etfee< 
ting this, proceeds to some auxiliary and secondary means of romoting 
this preventive check. Ju tho first place he proposes the sradanl abolité 
of the Poor Laws, which had done so much harm to the poor, by temgg« 


ny taps to beget a family, without a prospect of being able to supped 
= their own exertions, However, it has heen shown ainaa thes 
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parish assistance is coupled with very irksomé conditions, it dogs na 
tend powerfully to weaken the feeling of prudential restraint: and thus 
the right of subsistence is still acknowledged by the State as belonging to 
every citizen, though, as Mr. Mill says, this cannot, ewitbout ruinous 
consequences, be caupled with the right of begetting children to be sup- 
ported by charity. 

‘‘ Jt is not enough,” says Mr. Malthus, ‘to abolish all the positive 
institutions that encourage population, we must endeavour to correct by 
writing and conversation, the prevailing crrors on the subject; to show 
that it is not the duty «f man simply to propagate his species, but to pro» 
pagate virtue und happiness; and that if he cannot dothe one, he is by 
bo means called upon to do the other. 

Among the higher classes we need not apprehend the too great fre- 
quency of marriages. A proper pride and spirit of independence, in most 
cases, prevent imprudent marriages among these classes ; althougneven 
among them, juster ideas might prevent many unhappy marriages. All 
that a society can demand of its members is, that they do not have 
families without being able to support them. ‘This may be fairly en- 
joined as a positive duty; all beyond it is a matter of choice; but from 
what we know of the liabits of the higher classes, we have reason to 
think that all that is necessary to obtain the object required, is to give a 
greater@egree of respect and liberty to single women, and place them 
more on a level with married ones: a change which indeed the plainest 
principles of justice demand. 

Among the lower classes, the way to effect our purpose is evidently to 
infuse into their minds a part of that prudence and foresight, which ope- 
rates in the higher classes. ‘The best way of doing this, would be by an 
extended system of education ; and in addition to the general subjects of 
iustruction, it would be well to explain the principle of population, and 
its effect on the condition of the poor. The desirabdleness of marriage 
should not be underrated ; but it should be shown, that, like property, and 
other blessings, marriage should be the reward of industry and other 
good qualities. 

It would be moreover of very great benefit to society. if the simplest 
principles of political economy were also taught ; for the common igno- 
rance on these matters is very great, and exceedingly dangerous to a 
State. 

We have lavished immense suins on the poor, which we have every 
reason to believe have only tended to increase their misery. But in their 
education, and in the circulation of these important political truths, 
which most nearly concern them, which are perhaps the only means in 
yur power of really raising their condition, and making them happier 
men and more peaceful subjects, we have been miserably deficient. 

lt would add greatly to the advantages of a national system of educa- 
tion, if the schools were made the means of instructing the people in the 
veal nature of their situation; if they were taught, what is really true. 
that without an increase of their own prudential restraint, no change of 
government could essentially benefit their condition ; that, though they 
might by such a change get rid of some particular grievances, yet in the 
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1 point of supporting their families, they would be but little, or not 
at all benefitted; that a revolution would not alter in their favour the 
proportion of the supply of labour to the demand, or the quantity of food 
tothe number of consumers; and that, if the supply of labour were 
greater than the demand, and the demand for food greater than the sup- 
ply, they might suffer the most extreme want, under the freeest and most 
perfect government, that the human ‘imagination could conceive. 

In most countries, among the lower classes, there seems to be something 
like a standard yy wretchedness ; a point below which they will not marry 
and propagate their species. ‘This standard is different in different coun- 
tries, and is formed by various concurring circumstances of soil, climate, 
government, degree of knowledge and civilization &c. The principal 
circumstances that contribute to raise it, are liberty, security of property 
the spread of knowledge, and a taste for the conveniences and comforts of 
life. Those which contribule chiefly to lower it are despotism snd 
ignorance. 

In our attempts to better the lower classes. our endeavours should be 
to raise the standard as high as possible, by cultivating a spirit of inde- 
pendence, a decent pride, and 4 taste for cleanliness and comnfort. One 
of the most powerful means of 30 doing, is a Wide-spread national eduea- 
tion, and certainly no governmsnt ceoes its duty towards its subjects, 
which neglects this.” . 

He then speaks of charity as a mode of palliating the evils of poverty, 
aud shows how often it tends, Like the Poor Laws, when eaercised im a 
thoughtless manner, to tempt people to become dependent, aud to bring 
children into the world only to begg:wy. Hence he says, ** We lie under 
a strong obligation to practise charity in a discriminating manner, for it 
has invariably been found, that poverty and misery, have increased ss 
proportion to the quantity of indiscriminate charity. 

Nothing can be clearer, than that it is in the power of money an: t-". 
exertions of the rich, to relieve a particular family, a particular varis*: 
or even a particular district. But it willbe equally clear, that it 1 
totally out of their power to relieve a whole country in the same way. 

Even tndustry in this way is not very different from monéy. A maa 
who possesses more of it than his neighbours, is indeed almost sure of 
getting a livelihood; but if his neighbours were equally industrious, his 
ind'istry would be no security against want. Hume fell into a very 
great 23rror, when he said that ‘Almost all the moral, as well as 
natural, evils of human life arise froin idleness.’ It is ovident that if 
the whole species possessed the greatest imaginable industry, if not come 
bined with another virtue of which he takes no notice, it would wholly 


_ without enabling them to rear to manhood a greater number of their 
children. But this is of all things tho most desirable, both with regard 
to individuals and the public. very loss of a child from the effects of 
poverty, must evidently be preceded and accompanied by great misery to 
t dividuals; and in a public view, every child that dies under ten 
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of ago, is a loss to the nation of all that had becn expetded in ite sub. 
aistence up tothat period. Consequently, in every point of view, a dee 
crease of mortality at all ages is what we ought to aii at. 

It is impossible to do this: if ts not tn the nature of things, that any per~ 
manent and general improvement in the condition cf the poor can be effected 
without an increase tn the preventive check to population ; and unless this 
take place, either with or without our efforts, everything that is done for 
the poor must be temporary and partial; a diminution of mortality at 
present will be balanced by an increased mortality in future: and im- 

rovements of their condition in one place will proportionally depress it 
in another. This is a truth so important and so little understood, that 
it can scarcely be too often insisted on.” 

“In taking a gencral anil concluding view of our rational expectations 
dr apr the future improvement of society, and the mitigation of the 
evils arising from the principle of population, it may be observed, that 
though the increase of population in a geometrical ratio be incontrover- 
tible, yet there are some natural results of the progress of society and 
civilization, which necessarily repress its full effects. These are especially 
great towns and manufactures, in which we can scarcely hope. and cer 
tainly not expect, to sec any material change. These will probably 
always continue much more unhealthy than country employments and 
situations, and consequently, operating as positive checks, diminish the 
neccessity for the preventive one. 

In every old State, it is observed that a considerable number of adults 
remain for a time unmarried. The duty of practising the common and 
acknowledged rules of morality during this period, has never been con- 
troverted in theory, however it may have been opposed in practice 
-.nowing how incompletely this duty has hitherto been fulfilled, it would 
be visionary to expect any material change for the better in future. 

Bat it is by no means visionary to expect, that some favourablo change 
may take place in the extension of this period of celibacy, till we have 
the prospect of being able to maintain our children; for it is found by ex 
perience, that the prevalence of this restraint is very different at different 
times and in different countries. It cannot be doubted, that in Europe 
generally, and more especially among the Northern nations, a decided 
change has taken place in the operation of this prudential restraint since the 
prevalence of those warlike habits, which destroyed so many people. In 
this country it is not to be doubted, that the proportion of marriages has 
become smaller, since the improvement of our towns, the less frequent 
epidemics, and the adoption of more cleanly habits. 

Universally the practice of men in this respect has been better than 
their theories ; and however frequent may have been the declamatiens oa 
the duty of entering into the married state, and the advantage of early 
marriage to prevent vice, each individual bas practically found it necessary 
to consider of the means of supporting a family, before he ventured to. 
take so important a step. That great vis medicairiz reipublice, the desire 
of bettering our condition, and the fear of making it worse, haz been con- 
stantly in action; and owing to this the prudential check to marriage has 
increased in Europe, and wil probably make still furties advances. 
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4 do ac without any marked increase of a vicious sexual intercourse, the 
happiness of society will evidently ba promoted by i¢ ; and it is to be cb- 
served, that those European countries, where marriages are least frequent, 
as Norway, Switzerland, England, and Scotland, are by no means the most 
voted for their pfofligacy of manners, but rather the reverse. 

It is less the object of the present work to propose new plans for im- 
proving society, than to inculcate the necessity of resting contented with 
that mode of improvemert, which is dictated by the course of nature, and 
of not obstructing the advances which would otherwise be.made in this 
way. The limited good, which it is sometimes in our power to effect, ia 
often lost by attempting tow much, and by making the adoption of a 
arta system, essentially necessary even to a partial degree of success. 

hope I have avoided this error. J wish the reader to remember, that 
though I may have given some new views of old facts, and indulged in the 
ecntergplation of a considerable degree of possible improvement, that I 
might not absolutely shut out that prime chcerer—bhope ; yet in my expec- 
tations of probable improvement, and the means of accomplishing it, I 
have been very cautious. The gradual abolition of the Poor Laws, 
and the extension of education, are the only means I have proposed, and 
these would certainly benefit in some degrce the condition of the poor; 
but even though they be not adopted, I do not absolutely despair of some 
partial good effect from the general tenor of the reasoning. 

If the principles I have endeavoured to establish be false, I most sin- 
eerely hope to seethem completely refuted; but if they be true, the sub- 
ject is so important to human happiness, that it is impossible that they 
should not in time be more fully known and generally circulated, 
whether any particular efforts be made for the purpose or not. 

Among the higher and middle classes the effect of this knowledge would, 
I hope, be to direct, without relaxing, their efforts for bettering the con 
dition of the pour ; to showthem what they can, and what they cannot do 
and that, though much may be done by instructing the poor, and in other 
modes cievating their character, so as to produce a greater amount of the 
preventive check, yet without the latter all the former efforts will be futile ; 
and that in any old and well-peopled State, so to assist the poor, as to 
enable them tu marry as soon as they like, and rear up large families, is 
a physical impossibility. 

Among the lower classes the effect of such knowledge would be, to make 
them more peaceable and orderly, less inclined to tumultuous proceedings 
in seasons of scarcity, and less influenced by inflammatory and seditious 
publications, from knowing how little the price of labour, and the means » 
_ Supporting a family, depend upon a revolution. This would give to so. 

tiety the power of gradually improving their government, without the 
fear of those revolutionary excesses, wh ch are the greatest foes to the 
progress of liberty. 

From a review of the state of society in early times, compared with the 
present, [ should certainly say that the evils attendant on population 
have ratheveliminished than increased, notwithstanding an almost total 
ignorance v their real cause. Jf wo can indulge the hope that this igr- 
caneo will tn time be dispelled, it may he rationally expected, that 
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will be even further diminished. The increase of absolute populatior 
which will of course take place, will not weaken this expectation, as 
everything depends upon the relative proportion between population 
and food, and not on the absolute population. In the former part of 
this work it appeared, that the countries with fewest inhabitants often 
suffered most from want of food ; whereas in modern Europe, fewer 
famines and diseases from want have prevailed in the last century, 
than in those which preceded it. 

Ou the whole therefore, though our future prospects respecting the 
mitigation of the evils arising from the principle of population, may 
aot be so bright as we could wish, yet they are far from being entirely 
disheartening, and by no means preclude that gradual and progressive 
imnrovement in human socicty, which, before the late wild specula- 
tizsas on the subject, was the object of rational expectation, A strict 
inquiry into the principle of population obliges us to conclude, that we 
shat] never be able to throw down the ladder, by which we have riser 
w our present height of civilization ; but it by no means proves that 
we shall not rise higher through the same means, 

{t would indeed be a melancholy reflection, that while the views o! 
physical science are daily enlarging, so as scarcely to be bounded by 
the most distant horizon, the science of moral and political economy 
should be confined within such narrow limits, or at least be so fecble 
in its influence, as to be unable to counteract the obstacles to humay 
happiness arising from a single cause. But however formidable these 
obstacles may be, it is hoped that the general result of this enquiry ir 
such, us bot to make us give up the improvement of human society in 
despair. ‘The partial good which seems attainable is worthy of all our 
exertions ; and though we cannot expect that the virtue and happiness 
of mankind will keep pace with the brilliant career of physical dis- 
covery; yet if we are not wanting to ourselves, we may confidently 
indulge the hope, that to no unimportant extent, they will be influ. 
enced by its progress, and will partake ip its success.” 
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Thas finishes this wonderful Essay; the inost important contribution 
to human knowledge, it appears to me, that ever was made. Onrising 
from it, with a mind overpowered by the vastness of the subject, and 
the incomparable way in which it has been treated, I cannot but con- 
sider di3 author to have been the greatest benefactor of mankind, with 
out any exception, that ever existed on this earth. Ido not say tht 
Mr, Malthus possessed the greatest genius, or most exaltcd moral cha- 
racter, that has appeared in history; but that the discovery of the law 
of population, which he made, and the servi€e he thus rendered to his 
race, was of a bicher nature than any other ever conferred upon man- 
kind. It is a discovery, which, in fact, stands quite alone and unap- 
proachable among discoveries, in its relation to buman happiness. 
Compared with it, the Iabours of pvets, of a Shakspeare, a Voltaire, a 
Geethe, cr a Byron; of the physical inquirers—as Newton, Laennee, 
Humboldt, or Bacon, are utterly insignificant in their power over 
human happiness. The law of population is beyond all comparison 
the most important law ever discovered, and the most iadispensable 
contribution to moral, medical, and political science. It explains to 
us the natural relation of the two very first essentials of human life 
and happiness, namely, Food and Love; without a knowledge of which, 
all other knowledge can avail us little. And yet the man, who im- 
parted to his race this priceless knowledge, is little known, and men- 
tioned, if at all, generally rather in terms of ridicule and contempt; 
while the conventional heroes of the world, poets, moralists, or reli- 
gious innovators, are worshipped and idolised by all. We will yet 
learn better, to whom our chief thanks are due; and the incomparable 

shi given to us by Mr. Malthus, will yet be estimated at its true 
value. 

As it is of the utmost consequence that all of us should have a 
thorongh comprehension of the great law of population, and a convic- 
tion of its paramount importance, I entreat the reader's attention to 
the description of it, given by Mr. John Stuart Mill, before I proceed 
to consider further its bearings on the sexual and social problems of 
the day. Mr. Mill is acknowledged to be the first existing writer on 
political economy ; and his inimitable work on that subject, ‘the Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,” which, for its depth and closeness of 
roasoning; its iron logic, and brilliant eloquence of style; its wide 
and comprehensive grasp of suzial questions; and also its manly, 
liberal, and deeply sympathising spirit, ever taking the side of the 
weak ugainst the strong, with a real philanthropy, equalted only by 
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its profound enlightenment; for these and other matchless qualities, 
stands unrivalled among the works of the age, and far above my 
humble praise—this great work is built upon the principle of popula. 
tion as its keystone. Mr. Mill shows, what every one, who deeply 
considers the question, must see, that this principle lies at the very 
first foundation of political economy, and also of moral science. Alt 
Mill’s work should be carefully studied by all, who wish to obtain ¢ 
true insight into the great social and economical questions of 01s 
times. 

I should much prefer to give his views on the subject in his owa 
words; but as I cannot take the liberty of making so large an extract 
from his work, I shall merely give the substance of his opinions, and 
refer the reader for further satisfaction to the work itself. 


Mr. Mill first explains the power of increase inherent in the human 
species, as in all other living beings; showing, as Mr. Malthus did, 
that it is immense, if unchecked; and that itis a very moderate calcu- 
lation to assume that each generation, in a good sanitary condition of 
the people, might be double that which preceded it, were the power of 
multiplication not restrained by different causes. 

“Twenty or thirty ycars ago,” says Mr. Mill, “these propositious 
might still have required considerable enforcement and illustration, 
but the evidence of them is so ample and ineontestable, that they have 
made their way against ell kinds of opposition, and may now be 
regarded as axiomatic; although the extreme reluctance felt to admit 
ing them, every now and then gives birth to some ephemeral theory, 
speedily forgotten, of a different law of increase in different circume- 
atances, through a providential adaptation of the fecundity of the 
human species to the exigences of society. The obstacle to a just une 
derstanding of the subject does not arise from these theories ; but from. 
too confused a notion of the causes, which, at most times and places, 
keep the actual increase of mankind so far behind the capacity.” 

He then proceeds, like Mr. Malthus, to examine into these causes ; 
which, he says, are not at all difficult to discern. The increase of the 
lower animals is checked Ly the death of the superabundant progeny, 
whether from not having sufficient food, or from being killed by their 
enemies. Such is the case also in the savage and uncultivated races 
of mankind. But the foresight which forms the distinguishing feature 
of civilized man, prevents him from bringing beings into the werid, 
which he sees cannot be provided for. Therefore population is checked 
rather by the dread of want, than by want itself; by the preventive 
rather than the positive check; in proportion as man rises in civilisa=- 
tion = The fear of losing their social position, and of forfeiting their 
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accustomed comforts and luxuries, is the form, which this prudential 
feeling takes in the upper parts of society. 

In a very uncivilized state of society, the population is kept under 
by positive starvation, generally in the shape of periodical famines. 

in a higher state it i3 not by more deaths, but by fewer births, that 
population is repressed. In different countries this, the preventive 
check, operates 1 different ways. In some, especially Norway, and 
parts of Switzerland, it arises from a prudent self-restraint. she 
labouring classes sce that by having large families, they will sink 
below the condition of comfort to which they are accustomed; and 
therefore refrain from rash marriages and begetting too numerous off- 
apring. In these countries the average of life is the longest in Europe. 
both the births and the deaths bear the smallest proportion to the 
population ; and there are fewer children, and a greater number of 
adults, than in any other part of the world. 

In those countries of the continent which have Poor-laws, marriage 
is everywhere forbidden among those who are in the receipt of relief ; 
and there are few countries which permit marriage, unless the man 
can show that he can support a family. Such is the case in Bavaria 
and Norway, in Lubeck, Frankfurt, and many other piaces, in other 
countries, as Prussia, Saxony, &c., every man ia forced to serve for a 
time in the army, during which he is not allowed to marry. In some 
parts of Italy, it is the practice in all classes of society, for only one of 
the sons to marry, while the rest remain single. 

But the enormous amount of reproductive power, which is repressed 
by these or other preveutive checks, is always ready to expand, when- 
ever their pressure is removed. Hence any amelioration in the state 
of the working classes, in general merely gives room for its expansion 
for a little; aud the increased multiplication, which takes place, does 
away with all the benefit, and brings back the same state of things aa 
before. Unless the habitual standard of comfort mentioned by Mr. 
Malthus—by which is meant that down to which they will multiply, 
but not lower—can be raised, the best eedeavours for the elevation of 
the Ixbouring people end in our having a population, increased in 
numbers truly, but not in happiness. 


There are three elements or production, land, fabour, and capital. 
The firat differs from the otners in uot being capable of indefinite in. 
ersase, It is limited in quantity, and also in productiveness; and it 
# this fact which forms the real limit to the increase of production. 

But, since there is much land still uncultivated, and as that, which 
& already cultivated, could produce much more than it does; since tz 
“we bave not yet exhausted the resources of tho carth; it is com- 
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monly thought, that this limit to population and production is at a 
great distance. 

‘+ | apprehend this,” says Mr. Mill, ‘to be not only an error, but 
the most serious one to be found in the whole field of political eco- 
nomy. The question is more important and fundamental than any 
other ; it involves the whole subject of the causes of poverty in a ricb 
and industrious community ; and unless this one matter be thoroughly 
understood, it is to no purpose proceeding any further in our enquiry.” 

He compares the resistance to production (and therefore to popula- 
tion) from this cause, not to an immovable wall, which stands at a 
distance from us; but to an elastic band, which is never so tightly 
atretched, that it could not be more stretched, but whick always con- 
fines vs, and the more tightly the more we approach its limits. 

It is the law in agricultural industry that after ap early stage in ite 
progress, every increase of produce is obtained upon harder and harder 
terms. 

“This general law of agricultural industry.’ saye Mr. Mill, “is the 
most important proposition in political economy. Were the law differ~ 
ent, nearly all the phenomena of production and distribution of wealth 
would be other than they are. The most fundamental errors, which 
etill prevail on our subject, result from not perceiving this law at 
work underneath the more superficial agencies on which attention fixes 
itself.” 

This law is shown by the fact that inferior lands are cultivated ; for 
the very meaning of inferior land is that, which with equal labour 
returns less produce. The elaborate cultivation, moreover, of the well 
farmed districts in England and Scotland isa sign of this law; for 
such high farming costs far more in proportion than the low. Is 
America, where plenty of good land is to be had, and where labour is 
dear, such careful farming is not to be ecen, as there it would not be 
profitable. 

It is this law, according to which the returns of labour tend always 
to become less and less, that causes the increase of production to be 
accompanied by a deterioration in the state of the producers. 

Therefore the preventive check to population would have not only 
to be maintained, but gradually to be tncreased to enable a society 
merely to hold its ground, and to retain its comforts; were it not for 
the progress of improvements, which facilitate production The ratio 
of the increase of population would need to be progressively dimine 
ished, small though it already might be, were it not for these improves 
ments; which may perhaps at times be sufficient to countcract the law 
of diminishing increase, and allow populaticr to advance at ite former 
slow ratio; or even at times in a somewhat fas‘er ratio, though never 
essuredly in any old country at a ratio at all approaching to that, of 
which the reproductive powers are capable. At other times, when the 
improvements to production are not sufficient to counteract the law, 
the check upon population must be increased, cither in the preventive 
er the positive mode. 

The uecessity for checking populatie: is not peculiar, ay is ofte - 
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¢hought, to a state of society, where there is an unequal distribution of 
perty. This does not even increase the evil; which depends upon 
the fact that a larger body of men cannot in any case be provided for 
so well as a smaller; at most it can only make it sooner felt. 
Whether the sfate of a people at any given time is improving or de- 
teriorating, depends upon whether improvement is advancing fastey 
than population, or population thaa improvement. 


The rate of increase of the French is the smallest in Europe, In the 
ten years froin 1817 to 1827 the annual increase of that nation was 
43, while that of the English was 1%, and the Americans 3. It has 
besn calculated from the population returns of France, that during the 
fast fifty years, the annual increase has been only | in 200; and even 
this small increase has been owing to the decrease of deaths, for the 
number of births hay remained nearly stationary. Now at no perio 
in her history has the produce of France increased faster than in these 
fifty years; and hence there is a noticeable improvent in the condition 
of the wo king classcs. 


Wozes arc regulated in general by competition; and therefore 
depend upon the demand and supply of labour; in other words the 
proportion between the labourers and the capital. They cannot be 
affected by anything else. If they rise, it can only be because there is 
more capital or fewer labourers ; if they fall, it can only be, because 
there is ess capital or more labourers. 

There are several common opinions in apparent contradiction to this 
fact, such as that wages are high when trade is good, that high prices 
make high wages, that wag& vary with the price of food, &c.;, but 
these are ouly complications in Qhe concrete phenomena, which obscure 
aud disguise the operation of the law of wages, and can be readily 
thown to be nerfectly consistent with this law. 
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The various plans, uf wrich there are always some before the public 
for making the working people a very little better off—such as the 
repeal of the oorn laws, &c.—are of very little importance to the wel» 
fare of the iabourers, Any slight temporary allcvintian of the evils of 
their condition by such means, is very suon obliterated by the increase 
of population, which it generally gives rise to; and the state of mat- 
ters becomes as bad as before. It is only from some very great and 
sudden improvement in their condition, which raises their habitual 
standard of comfort in a striking and marked degree, so as to induce 
them to check their procreative powers for fear of losing the advantage: 
they have got, that a permanent benefit is to be hoped. The best in- 
etance of this is the case of France after the Revolution. 

The condition of the labouring classes cannot be improved, but by 
altering in their favour the proportion between the number of aboure 
ers and the capital; and “every scheme for their benelit, which doca 
not procecd on this as its foundation, is, for all permanent purpoz¢s, 
a delusion.” 

The rural population in many of the southeru counties of England 
have lately attracted much compassion from their extreme poverty. 
In these districts they marry as early, and have as many childrea tv a 
family, as if they were in America. 

But unfortunately it is sentimentality and not common sense, which 
is applied to these evils; and while there is an increasing sympathy 
towards the poor, there is an almost universal unwillingness to recog~ 
nise the real cause of their sufferings; and a tacit agreemcnt to ignore 
completely the law of wages, or to dismiss it as ** hard-hearted Mal- 
thusianism.” Is not the hard-heartedness on the side of thuse, who 
misguide the poor as to the real cause of their poverty? Were it not 
for the increasing enlightenment and self-restraint of the manufactur- 
ing population, there is no reason, as far as regards the conduct of the - 
rural districts, why we should not in time sink into as squalid poverty 
as Ireland; especially if onr manutactures should cease to increase at 
the extraordinary rate of the last fifty years. 


It is not reason, however, but a strong dislike to the pcpulatica 
doctrines, which prevents their admission. 

Many endeavours have been made, over and over aguin, to find out 
a mode of increasing wages, without the necessity of an increased 
check upon population, bat they are all radically fallacious. It has 
been proposed, for instance, that there should be local boards of trade, 
sonsisting of delegates from the men and the masters, to fix a reason« 
able rate of wages ; the state being bound to provide work, for those 
who cannot get it. Many believe that it is the duty of the rich or of 
the state to provide work for all. &-. 
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It order to do this, the capital for the payment of increased wages 
fiust be raised by taxation. But to ensure work to all the members of 
the community would suspend all checks to population ; and thus the 
taxation would’need tu be increased every year, so as to be able to 
eupport not unly the first gencration, but all whom they might call 
into existence; thus the whole wealth of the country would gradually 
be absorbed ; and when that was done, the positive check to popula- 
tion could no longer be postponed. 

These consequeices of artificial interference in the labour question, 
have been so often pointed out by celebrated authors, that ignorance 
of them is no longer pardouable in any educated man. 

If © man carnot support bimself without assistance, those who assist 
him have a right to demand, that be shall nut bring beings into the 
worlg to be maintained by the charity of others. Ifthe State were to 
pledge itself to provide employment for all that are born, it must, if it 
is not to be ruined, prevent any one from being born without its con- 
sent ; for if it remove the natural checks to population, namely, want 
and the dread of want, it must substitute others. If it take the feeding 
of the people into its hands, it must also take the control of their in- 
crease; or, on the other hand, if it leave their increase free, it cannot 
undertake to feed them. 

If the natural checks to their increase be removed, neither charity nor 
promised employment can do them any real good, but on the contrary 
much evil; but if on the other hand they be put in such circum- 
stances, as encourage their habits of foresight and independence, and 
teach them to avoid undue multipliteation, they will be really benefited, 
No remedies for low wages have the least chance of success, Which do 
not act on the minds and habits of the peogile. 

“By what means then,” says Mr. Mill, in an eloquent passage, 
which | cannot refrain from quoting, as it shows how utterly delusive 
are all the cominon views on the subject of poverty, (every remedy in 
fact except that of restraining the reproGuctive powers,) in the eves ot 
the profoundest social philosopher, the trucst friend of the working 
classes, of our day, * By what means is poverty to be contends? 
against? How is the evil of low wages to be remedied? If the expe 
dients usually recommended for the purpose are not adapted for it, car 
no others be thought of? Is the problem incapable of solution? Can 
political economy do nothing but only object to everything, and de. 
monstrate that nothing can be done? 

lf this were so, political economy might Fave @ needful, but would 
have a melancholy and a thankless task. Ifthe bulk of the human 
race are always to remain as at present, slaves to toil in which they 
Aave no interest, and therefore feel no interost—drudging from carly 
morning till late at night for bare necessaries, and with all the insel- 
lectual aud moral deficiencies which that implies—without resources 
either in mind or feelings—untaught, for they cannot de better taught 
than fed; selfish, for all their thoughts are required for themeelves 
without interests or sentiments as citizens or members of soviety, and 
with a sense of injustice rankling in their breasts, equally for whut 
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they bate not, and for what others have; I know not what there i# 
which should make a person with any capacity for reason, concern 
himself about the destinies of the human race. There would be no 
wisdom for any one but in extracting from life with epicurean indiffer- 
ence, as much personal satisfaction for himseif and others with whom 
he sympathises, as it can yield without injury to any one, and letting 
the comeaning bustle of so-called civilized existence roll by unhecded. 
But there is no ground for such a view of human affairs,” 

Mr. Mill then states that the only possible mode of raising wages and 
benefiting the poor, is by inducing them to exercise a greater control 
over their reproductive powers. He says that this has never yet been 

seriously tried; but on the contrary, that almost all public men, 

whether statesmen, moralists, or clergymen, have rather encouraged 
marriage and multiplication, (provided it were sanctioned by the mar- 
riage bond,) than otherwise; many having still a religious prejudice 
against the true doctrines, and believing that it is opposed to the good- 
ness of the Deity, or the usual bounty of nature, that the indulgence 
in a natural passion should cause such miseries. The confusion of 
ideas upon this subject, is, be says, in great measure owing to the spn- 
rious delicacy, which prohibits the open discussion of sexual matters ; 
but “the diseases of suciety can, no more than corporeal maladies, be 
prevented or cured, without being spoken abont in plain language.” 

The great object of statesmanship should be to raise the habitual 
atandard of comfort among the working classes, and to bring them into 
such a position as shows them most clearly, that their welfare depende 
upon themselves, upon their control over their reproductive powers. 
For this purpose he advises that there should be, first, an extended 
echeme of national emigration, so as to produce a striking and sudden 
Smnprovement in the condition of the labourers left at home, and raise 
their standard of comfort; also that the population truths should be 
diszeminated a3 widely as possible, so that a powerful public feeling 
should be awakened among the working classes, against undue pro- 
creation on the part of any individual among them--a feeling which 
could not fail greatly to influence individual conduct; and also that 
we should use every endeavour to get rid of the prescnt system of 
labour, namely, that of employers and employed, and adopt to a 
great extent that of independent or associated industry. His reason 
tor this is, that a hired labourer, who has no personal interest in the 
work he is engaged in, is generally reckless and without foresight, 
living from hand tu mouth, and exerting little control over bis powers 
of procreation ; whereas the labourer who has a personal stako in his 
work, and the feeling of independence and self-reliance which the pos- 
session of property gives, as, for instance, the peasant proprietor, of 
member of a co-partnership, has far stronger motives for self-restraint, 
ree ae see much more clearly the evil effects of having a large 

mily. : ° 

But snch measures, tobe availing, must be pcwerful and decided, for 
“when the object is to raise the permanent condition of a people, small 
mesns do not mercly produce smali effects, they produce no. effect. Vv 
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a$). Galess comfort can be made as habitual to a whole generation as 
endizence is now, bothing is accomplished, and feeble half-measures du 
wut fritter away resources, far better reserved till the improvement of 
qublic opiniof, and of education, shall raises up politicians, who will 
not think that because a scheme promises much, the part of stateaman- 
ship is to have nothing to do with it.” 


Such then, are the views of Mr. Mill ard Mr. Malthus on the 
Labour question ; and, as far as 1 know, they are held by most of the 
scientific writers on political economy, including Dr. Whateley, Mr. 
Me Culloch, and others. They show as this grand fundamental truth, 
that it is only by checking still further the reproductive powers of cur 
species, that it is possible to remedy poverty and to raise wages; and 
that all other means of effecting these objects, such as social or politi- 
eal reforin, the removal of taxation, the spread of cducatiun, the change 
of religious beliefs, emigration, the advance of the various sciences ant 
arts, in short every otber conceivable form of progress is ulterly inpou- 
tent, and can have no direct influence in the matter. 

These truths are absolutely ancontrovertible ; aud would long sina 
have been universally admitted, not only by scientific men, but by the 

eneral intelligence, had i: not been for the hopelessness they inspired, 
‘hey bave earnad for Political Economy the name of the ‘dismal 
acience,” along with a general feeling of hostility and aversion; as 
if the fault Jay in the science, whose very highest merit is, thal 
it iv a faithful interpreter of natural truth. It is not by shutting 
our eyes to these mighty evils, nor childishly venting our anger 
on the science which explains them. and which thus gives to our 
race by fur the most important Revecetion which was ever given to it, 
that we may hope they will be overcome; nature is never to be “pro- 
pitiated by such means, but, on the contrary, by an earnest considera. 
tion of ber laws, and a patient and persevering cndcavour to reconcile 
them with the intcrests of man, whatever difficulties this may cauce us, 

Before procecding to examine more fully this question, I would wish 
to say a few words on two subjects; viz. first, on a theory of popu. 
lation which has lately been opposed to the Malthusian by Mr. 
Doubleday and Mr. Herbert Spencer, (similar in substance to others 
that had been already brought forward by Mr. Godwin, Mr. Sadler, 
und other isha and, secondly, on Socialism. I mention the first 
theory, not from its intrinsic importauce, but because I wish the reader 
tu wee to what hopeless shifts men, and even talented men, are driver, 
to escape from the great population difficulty; and also because J am. 
desirous, that every ong of ue should have the most absolute and 
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assured conviction, that thers is no pnssible escape from tnis difficulé?, 
excent by manfully accepting, and patiently endeavouring to overcome tt. 

Mr. Doubleday asserts that the checks to population do not consist, as 
Mr. Makhus showed, in sexual abstinence, vice, and misery: but that 
the principal check arises from a change produced in the human consti- 
tution, by a luxurious mode of living; in fact, that the fertility of man- 
kind depends chietly upun what they eat. ‘The poor, he says, are much 
more prolific thau the rich, because they live upon vegetables and fish ; 
wile those who live upon animal food, and are in good circumstances, 
have comparatively feeble repruductive powers. Fertility is, he says, 
wereased by che deplethoric condition, but diminished by the plethorie. 
As proofs of this, he instances the Islands of Seotland, whose over- 
population he ascribes to their fish-di t; and also Ireland, where it 
arises from the use of potatoes. In India and China the cause of the 
great popailation is the living on rice. On the other hand, the small 
ene of Asiatic Russia and other pastoral countries, arises, he says, 

rom their living so much on animal food. In the large families and 
swarins of children, which are seen in the poors’ districts of our towns 
and country villages; and in the decay of our noble families, few of 
wich last for many centuries, without the necessity of perpetual new 
creations, we have further signs of this, which Mr. Doubleday calls the 
true law of population. As illustrations of these propositions, he men- 
tions the fact, that plants, when tuo highly munured, tend to deve- 
lope leaves instead of fuwers; and that the latter are often double and 
infertile. 

Thus then, he says, population always increases rapidly among the 
poor, remins pretty stationary in the middle, and decreases in the upper 
elusses of society, in an exact ratio with the kind and quantity of food 
and other comtorts of life enjoyed by each. 

This view may be characterised as a mere baseless hypothesis, in 
which the real meaning of the facts adduced is not understood, and the 
cause mistaken for the effect. Mr. Malthus showed that people were 
poor because they had too many children; Mr. Doubleday asserts that 
they ‘aveso many children because they are poor. a 

The fact that pastoral countries are poor in population, and grain 
countries the reverse, is, as Mr. Malthus showed, easily accounted for 
by the knowledge that the former do not produce nearly so much human 
food as the latter. The belief that a fish or ao vegetable diet is pecu- 
liarly favourable, and animal food unfavourable, to reproduction, is an old 
Hare error, founded partly on the same mistake of cause for effect. 

tr. Doubleday has in these matters merely taken Mr. Malthus's facts, 
aod read them the wrong way. 

As for the dying-out of the noble families, and of any other commu. 
nity or body uf men, it is, as far as it is a fact, owing to the agency of 
very many other forms of disense and destruction besides the deficiencies 
vt the reproductive powers, me, from unhealthy modes of life; and, 
‘2 ) dasa sterility forms but an insignificant part of these destructive 
ta duences. 


It is true that too great manuriug and too high feeding, produce s 
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pletboric state in both plants and animals, which is adverse to the pro. 
per performance of many of their healthy functions ; but this state of 
plethora is a disease, and whenever it operates as a check to the repro. 
ductive powers, it comes under the head of Mr. MaltLus’s positive checs 
which inclu&es all ferms of death and disease. Mr. Doubleday adinise 
this himself; he says, “In the human animal luxuriousness and vver 
eae are generally admitted by physiologists and physicians to be the 
root of most organic diseases.” elieving this, it is not easy to see how 
he remains satisfied with his theory ; seeing that the very check, which 
he designates as a proof of the benevolence and goodness of the Deity, 
could orily be, even in the cases where it might operate, une of the forms 
of disease and misery mentioned by Mr. Malthus. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's exposition of the same theory of population, 
has a more scientilic appearance, but is as completely failacious. be 
begins with stating that in all living beings, the powers of reproduction 
are in an inverse ratio to those of individual preservation. ‘Thus in the 
humoblest plants and an.mals, there are an enormous number of seeds 
aad egas; while in the lLigher there are but few. In the elephant, and 
man, the reproductive powers are smallest; becaue they have the 
greatest power of self- preservation. 

from this proposition, which may perhaps be granted, he proceeds te 
the totally unwarrantable inference, that, as the reproductive powers 
decrease in the different species in ascending the scale of being, su de 
they decrease in the same species, namely in man, during bis advance iv 
civilization. The evident want of analogy between these propositicus 
wearcely needs to be pointed out, and, as the author has not given any 
Mustrative proofs of this decrease of fertility in man, (probably thinking 
the looxe statistics of Mr. Doubleday sufficient on tha point,) his arga- 
ment is rendered valueless at the very beginning. To admit the astouna 
ing proposition, thas the progress of civilization tends sc totally to alter 
the nature of the huwan frame, as to diminish its reproductive powers 
to the extent required to keep mankind at a just level with the increase 
of food, would demand a vory different kind of evidence from this; which 
is in fact, uv evidence at all, but mercly the vaguest and most illogical 
analogy. 

* Every generative product "says Mr. Spencer, “is a deduction from 
the parental life. and, as already yointed out, to diminish life is to 
diminish the ability to preservo hfe. The portion thrown off is organ- 
ised matter; vital force has been expended in the organization of it, 
which vital force, had nu such portion been made and thrown off, would 
have boen available for the preservation of the pareut. Neither of thess 
furces, therefure, can increase, except at the expense of the other; in 
other words, individuation and reproduction are antagonistic.” 

These assertions are perhaps as good examples as could be cited, of the 
fatal errors into which men, whatever be their ab'lxXies in other matters, 
constantly fall from want of physiological and medical knowledge. 

Mr. Speucer been aware of the phenomena and cnuses of genita) disease, 
of the laws of the gouerative organs, or in fact of the most goneral pria- 


eples of health, he cou'l scarcely have adopted sych opinions. Tye 
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not 12, that instead of the powers of reproduction being in antagonism 
with those of individual preservation, thoy are, like all Sher powers in 
the body, in the closest harmony with them; that instead of it being 
injurious to the vital powers of either man or woman to reproduce their 
species, there is scarcely anything which is more indispensable to their 
health. The seminal fluid and the menstrual discharge are secretions, and 
are intended, like all other secretions in the body, ¢o be cast off; in fact, 
they are more or less poisonous to the system if they be retained, just as 
all other secretions are ; and to suppose that the vital force which wa 
expended on their production is a loss to the powers of the economy, oi 
sould have been applied elsewhere more profitably to the parent, Letrays 
& great ignorance of physiology. It would be just as reasonable to say, 
that the vital force used in producing any other seerction, as, for instance, 
the bile or the saliva, would have been better preserved to the individaal. 
The retention of the secretion of the germ-cells and menstrual discharge 
fn woman, which is always liable to take place unless the secreting 
organs receive their due stimulus, has a most withering effect upon the 
health; and probably many of the evil effects, which abstinence has on 
the male system, and which are not so open:; manifested as they are in 
women, by the arrest or disorder of the reproductive secretion, depend 
veally on its non-elimination from the want of the natural sti:nalus, and 
the consequent deterioration of the blood, and enfeeblement of the nerves. 
Want. of energy of body and mind, despondency, weakness, and a benum- 
Sed and torpid state of the bodily and mental functions, are perhaps the 
most characteristic effects of sexual abstinence in man; and correspond 
to the hysterical and chlorotic affections of woman. 

The truth is, that in this case as in others, the interests of all our dif- 
ferent organs and functions are inseparably bound up together; and the 
eame influences which promote the true and healthy developement of any 
one of them, will promote that of the others also. The powers of repro- 
du“tion cannot, any more than those of digestion, respiration, or absorp- 
tion, lunguish or decay without the whole organism suffering ; io other 
words, disease or imperfection in these parts must be either the cause or 
effect of the disease of the whole frame. 

Therefore, wherever the reproductive powers have been checked by 
tuxurious living, or by modes of life in which too much attention is 
paid to the cultivation of the intellect and too little to that of the senses, 
it is a certain sign of a diseased and morbid state; which, so far from 
meriting the name of progressive civilization, is merely one of the forms 
of disease and misery included under Mr. Malthus’ positive check. The 
disproportionate size of the brain, which is found in highly intellect- 
walised nations, and which is generally mentioned with much satisfac. 
tion, is ia fact the physical expressiun of that diseased spiritualism, of 
which I have formerly spoken, and is a prolific cause of the wido-spread 
nervous maladies, which characterise our times. A luxurious mode of 
life and sedentary and studious pursuits have evil effects on many other 
organs, besides those of reproduction, and the brain; indeed they inter- 
fore with every function of the body, and produce constipation, indigestion, 
Ye. Ip would be just as rensonable to say, therefore. that the alvine w 
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| Ggeative secretions would decrease, or the power of these organs decay in 
the a of civilization, as thot those of the organs of generation 
should do so 


Tho fact is, that there are few, if any, bodily functions, over which 
these injurious influences havo Jess power than over those of reproductior. 
It might have been expected, that when such sweeping assertions as to 
tae decrease of the fertility of the species were made, and visionary 
theories of human ‘perfectibility founded thereon, their authors would 
have resorted to the only possible mode of satisfactorily ascertaining their 
truth; namely, an investigation into the real nature and causes of 
sterility, as shown by medical writers, who are the ouly men that have 
the means of furnishing a knowledge on this subject. Now when we doe 
examine medical works, we find that the vague term plethora, or a luxurie 
ous gr studious mode of life, is very rarely used to account for sterility. 
The tendency of medicine, especially of late years, has been to assign 
some more definite form of locaé disease as its cause, and to do away with 
these vague and popular expressions, which were in general merely a 
sover for ignorance; and the real demonstrable causes of this disease, 
(for sterility is always a disease,) have been in many cases made out, 
and shown to be curable. Dr. Whitchead, in his able work on this sub- 
ject, says, ‘the cause of sterility is usually attributed, and correctly so, to 
the faulty condition of the female organs; the non-existence of the pro- 
croative power in the other sex being, in reality, extremely rare.’' Now, 
if either plethora or intellectual developement were a frequent cause of 
sterility, why should it not operate still more on men than women? and 
yot sterility is a rare disease iu the male, and occurs chiefly from the 
worst forms of spermatorrhcea, or from malformation of the sexual 
organs. The causes of barrenness on the female side, Dr. Whitehead 
gays, are rarcly congenital malformati ms, for nature is so abundantly 
liberal in her gifts, and so wonderfally correct in all she docs ; ‘the more 
frequent causes consist in diseased states of the uterus and its organic 
products; and are, geverally speakiny, susceptible both of demonstration 
and cure.” Many of these causes of sterility have been already men- 
tioned in the description of female diseases, and consist in the various 
inflammations and painful affections, which interfere with the powers 
of conception. Another cause, mentioned by Dr. Whitehead as fre- 
quently occurring, is an acid, instead of the natural alkaline state, of the 
mucus secreted from the womb, which kills the spermatozooids. When 
sterility exists, it may generally be traced to some such tangible cause 
operating in the individual; and in fact, the vague idea of a pradual and 
a irae failure of the reproductive powers of our species, is wholly 
without countenance from any thing observed in nature. unde & 
except as far as it arises from prostitution, is one of the most insignifi- 
sant of all the checks to population; for one child that remains unbora 
from this cause, there are hundreds which are so from sexual abstinence; 
and of the various causes of this insignificant chock, plethora is one of 
the least important, or rather, strictly speaking, scarcely deserves the 
game of a direct cause at all. * 

As for the analogy between the effects of high cultivation om the 
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hamanu spec:es and on plants, (that unlucky idea, which probably firse 
suggested this train of false reasoning), it is very unscientific. A most 
important law of physiciogy is, that the humbler the organism, the more 
is its forin and original type susceptible of being modified by external 
circumstances, and the higher it is, the less; andthus, to make a come 
parison ‘in this matter between man and the lower organisms, is a 
fruitfal source of error. The human constitution has a wonderful power 
ef adhering to its natural type, and of defending itself from external im- 

ions ; without which man would not be fitted for his many-sided and 
eninivorous life. e 

But, in reality the very reverse of these theories is the truth. The 
powers of reproduction, instead of being lessened by a true progress of 
tivilization, must mecessarily, as well as the other vital powers, be greatly 
increased; for no civilization isa true one, which doves not include the 
advancement of every faculty of the human constitution. Their intrease 
will take place in two ways; first, by the longer average of life, which 
will give greater time for their exercise; secondly, by the aduption of 
more healthy modes of life, and the better prevention and cure of steri- 
lity. Therefore, the Jifficulty from this cause, instead of diminishing, will 
assuredly greatly increase, in the progress of civilization. 

It may perhaps give us a clearer idea of the reproductive powers of 
Our species, thau any statistics, to examine them by what we know of 
the female constitution. The sexual life of woman lasts from its maturity 
at fifteen, toits decline at about forty-five years of aga; that is, 
during a period of about thirty years. Thus if we allow two years for 
the production and nurture of each child, which is amply sufficient 
if the woman live a healthy life, she could produce in all about fifteen 
chiidrea. This is a moderate average of the reproductive powers uf 
woman, when these powers have their full scope, and are not checked 
by different circumstances. ‘The possible rate of increase of mankiud, 
1s therefore much greater, than any actual rate which was ever known, 
even in America; and we must remember, that it is this possible rate 
which is to bo considered, in any inquiry into the possible progress of 
mankind : for progress, by increasing the uverage of life and health in 
the female sex, must always tend to increase their reproductive powers. 
But these powers at present in our country do not produce one-fourtn 
part of the children, of which they are actually capable, nor one-sixth of 
those of which they are potentially capable. On Jooking round us in society 
the causes are easily perceived. The great majority of women do not 
roarrytill several years after they are capable of reproduction, and very 
many do not marry at all; while vast numbers die before their sexual life 
is over, and the reproductive powers of others are quenci.ea in the mire of 
prostitution. We do not sec one woman in thousands, who has fully exer 
cised her reproductive powers. And yet with all this restraint, these 
powers are still so enormously over-exercised, that the most grinding 
poverty prevails, and a largo proportion of the poorest classes are 
pushed out of existence, before the third of their natural term of lifeis past. 

On analysing the various checks to the fertility of woman, with regard 
to the proportional effect of each, it may perhaps be said thas 
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étinence, with its so frequent attendant—self-abuse, is by far the moss 
important of all; that perhaps next comes premature death, befure the 
“eproductive age is over ; next, prostitution ; next abortion; and perhape 
‘lastly, sterility, @s far as it is mot dependent on prostitution. These 
checks to the fertility of woman, together with the corresponding checks 
to that of man, and death at more advanced periods of life, form the sum 
of the positive and preventive checks to population. 

The fallacious theory of a change in the buma: constitutiun is an ad- 
wirable instance of that short-sighted Optimism, in which so many 
thinkers have indulged in the world’s history. By optimism is meant the 
belief, that there is some self-adjusting power in Nature, or some merci 
ful guiding Providence, by which human ilts all work for good, and ars 
altimatcly to be overcome. In this case we are to console ourselves with 
the epcouraging prospect, that the human constitution will gradually 
undergo a change in our favour ; to wait helplessly till the stream of 
misery has flowed past as, and then we shall enter the proinised land of 
indefinite perfectibility. But we may sooner expect that the river w:ll 
return to its source, or the seas cover the mountain tops, than that the 
fundamenta! character of the human frame will alter; for it is much less 
changeable than they. These and similar delusive hopes, springing froin 
the want of perception of the mighty difficulty opposed by nature, are 
extreincly dangerous, and have Jed to an immensity of evil. By the dis- 
covery of the law of population, Mr. Malthus gave the dvath-blow tu sil 
such vicws, and to every theory cf human progress, which had been 
erected in ignurance of it. Ile showed to demonstratiou the read cause 
which opposed the satisfactory atvance of mankind; and also that thy 
indispensadle condition of such advance was a great iucrease iu the pre- 
ventive check to population. He first, like M. Lallemand in sperma- 
torrhoea, traced the surface erils of sucicty, which had till his time been 
mistaken for the radical ones, to their hidden source; he was the trus 
physician, whoaloue saw the real meaning ot the appalling disease, under 
wiuch the human race has been labouring ever since it appeared on this 
earth; dhe only true friendthe poor ever bad, the friend who had not only 
the heart, but the head, to halo them: una whose profound revelation, 
goony and apparently almost hopeiess aa wsuvwed their lot to be, was 
y¢t infinitely more valuable to the poor, tnan tue most splendid dreams uf 
virdouary perfectib.lity ever conceived. 

Socialism is.one of these short-sighted schemos, and is built upon the 
same false foundation as the rest; namely, that it is possible that mar 
should make satisfactory progress, without a great increase in the pre. 
ventive check to popalation. Socialism, like other schemes, leaves this 
matter out of the question, and confines its attention to various methods 
of increasing the produce of uuman industry, and equalising its distribu- 
tion; which, whatever be their rocrits, are, without the other, not worth 
& moment's scrutiny, Putall tho various human advantages, to the ac- 

uixition of which Socialism and all the usual efforts of society are 
irected, on one side, and diminished reproduction on the other; and we 
may be certain that every struggle for the former will be utterly vain 
and futile, so far as the frost part of society is concerned, withoyt tbe 


latteh. The one carnot be gc* without the other. 
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The peculiar error of Socialism is, that it attributes to the constitution 
ef society and to competition, (as political reformers do to forms of 
government, and theologians fo man’s original sin.) the evils, which 
really spring from the principle of population, It falls into the invete- 
rate and almost un‘versal error of ascribing the chicf ills of mankind te 
human institutions, instead of to Nature. It vehgmently urges the 
adoption of a complete change in our social fabric, but to what end ? 
After all this trouble, there would not be one of the great human 
difficulties removed. If the preventive check to population be increased, 
Socialism is not needed ; if not, it is useless. 

I shall now proceed to the fuller cxamination of these momentous sex- 
wal and social questions. Tis forms the subject of the following Many 
which is the key-stane af tius work. 


POVERTY, ITS ONLY CAUSE AND 
1S ONLY CURE ; 


THE SOLUTION CF TUE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


Poverty is the most appalling of all the eviis which oppress mankind 
Other great evils, such as war, or pestilence, are, when compared witt 
poverty, bat of little impertance. [hey are evanescent, occurring only 
at rare intervals; and are but as the few drops, which make the deep 
cap of human misery now and then overflow. They are, moreover, in 
general, nothing but effects of the poverty, in which, with its inseparable 
social misery, discontent, and angry passions, the majority of mankind 
are plunged; and which is the main root of the most impurtant trana- 
itory ovils that we are subject to at the present day. If there were no 
poverty to give rise to squalid and unhealthy districts in our towns, pes- 
tilence, (which has becn shown by statistics to be very greatly more des- 
tructive to life than war), would rarcty appear among us, and would 
have littla power to affect human happiness. If social discontent, and 
the angry and envious feelings that poverty engenders, were allayed by 
its removal, the standing armies (which are in the usual circumstances 
of modern States needed much mcre to keep in check the poorer classes, 
than to guard against foreign hostilities,) could be reduced; and inter- 
pational wars, together with civil wars, would become in all probability 
a thing of the past. 

And yet mankind are by no means sufficiently alive to the enormous 
and incomparable magnitude of the evils of povcrty. If awar or a pes- 
tilenes threatens us, every one is excited at the prospect of the mis- 

which may result; prayers are put up, and every sulemn and mourn- 
ful feeling called forth ; but these evils are to poverty, but as a grain of 
band in the desert, as the light wavcs that ruffle a dark sea of despair. 
Wars come, and go, and perhaps their greatest evils consist iu their 
aggravation of poverty by the high prices they cause; pestilences last 
their appuinted season, and then loave us; but poverty, the grim tyrant 
pf our race, abides with us through all ages and in all circumstances. 
For one victim that war and pestilence have elain, for one heart that 
ihey have racked with suffering, poverty has siiin its millions; and not 
lain alone, but first condemn hed to drag through 9 life of bondage 
wd degradation. 
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“The poor ye have always with you,” was said two thousand gears 
ago, and would have been as appalling a trath at any time before or since. 
lat us mount to the remotes: autiquity; let us regard the countless 
myriads of China and Hindostan, of our own, or any other country of 
the old world at the present day; and we shall find poverty, and her 
sister Hard Work---the want ot Foud, and of Leisure, everywhere a 
ing the great mass of our race in an abyssof misery and degra lation. It 
is this universal prevalence and constant continuance of poverty, which 
have in a great measure accustomed men to its evils, and prevented them 
from either sulliciently feeling, or conce:ving any hope of ever escapiny 
from them. The iguorance of the great cause of poverty moreove, which 
scven yet so prevalent, notwithstanding the writings of Mr. Malthus 
and others, bas made muny people view it rather as a disgrace, and aa 
brought on by individual laziness, drunkenness, or misconduct; 2 belief 
which imterfered with their pity for it, and rendered totally abortivo any 
effort they might make to alleviate it. Unacqnainted with its cause, mes 
thiuk it an absolutely inevitable evils and Chis try to reconcile themselves 
tu it, and to avoid a subject, whose considerativu would alimust lead thet 
to despair of human society. 

“Tt is easy to bear the ills of others with christian fortitude.” Yes; 
although we, who Jovk on, may reconcile ourselves to this horrible con- 
dition of the majority of our f-llows; although we may seek to dis- 
guise it, by vain boasts of the advance of civilization, the progress of 
suciety, and the splendour of individual virtne, talent, and the other 
bright spots in human iife, which dazzle the superficial gaze, and prevent. 
it from seeing the dark shades of vice and suffering which hang around ; 
alas! the poor themse!ves can never be reconciled to poverty, their hu- 
man flesh and blood cannot stan:! its insufferable miscries, and to them 
all big talk of the progress of mankind iy a delusion and a lie. 

The life of our working classes is worse than that of most of the 
beasts of burden. They toil uuremittingly for ten or twelve hours a-day 
at a laborious, monotonous, and in many cases a deadly occupation ; 
without hope of advancement, or personai interest in the success of the 
work they are engaged in. At night their jaded frames are too tired to 
permit their enjoyment of the few leisure hours; and the morn wakeue | 
them to the same dreary diy of ceaseless toil. Even the seventh day, 
their only holiday, brings them in this country little gaiety, little recrea- 
tion; a solumn sermon, and two hours of sedentary constraint is all that 
is provided for them. The clergy and others, who are indignant that a 
poor working man dves not go to church on his only holiday, should 
themsslves try his life for six months, and see then what appetite they 
will have for church; when their limbs are wasting with incessant 
toil, their nerves beginning to give way, aud thoir hearts embittered by 
a life of constant drudgery and care. 

Thus have the poor to tvil on, as long as their strength permits. At 
last some organ gives way, the stomach, the eyes, or the brain; and the 
unfortunate sufferer is thrown out of work, and sent to the hospital, 
while his wife and family are reduced to the brink of starvation. Ultes 


wae Man, Fendered desperate by lus hopeloss position, plunges into drigé 
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ahd §ives himself over toruin. At other times, the working classes 
wm a frenzy of rage at their infernal circumstances, determine that 
chey will have higter wages or perish. Hence result the disastrous 
strikes, and the terrfole social revolutions, that have in recent times 80 
often convulsed society. But they are vain; they are but the blind 
effort of men to do something or die, the fruitless heavings of a man in a 
vightmare. The mountain of misery invariably falls back again upom 
their breasts, with only increased pressure ; and forces them, worn out by 
impotent struggles, to bear it quietly for anvther little seascn. 

Till within the last ha'f century, it may be said that the evils of 
poverty were very little either understood or sympathised in by the richer 
and better educated p..rt of mankind. The richer classes took little more 
interest in, and had little more communion with the poorest class, than it 
they had been an inferior order of beings. Was it not the hot of the poor 
so slave and toil for the pleasures of the rich, and were they not paid for 
so doing?) The unbappy class-feclinys also, which totally prevented and 

till prevent, the richer among us from mingling freely with the poorer, 
and treating them with that equal mutual respect and politeness, which 
should exist between all men, fostered the ignorance on the subject ot 
poverty. Butof late years this subject has become one of the most engross- 
ing and wide-spread interest; and there are few among us now-a-days, 
who are not tolerably well aware of the inconceivable wretchedness of tho 
poorest. classes among us, aud of the fearful evils of hard work, unhealthy 
occupations, and luw wages, under which this country groans.- Writers 
on pulitical economy, and on medical and moral subjects, have almost all 
come to the conclusion, that the evils of poverty, and the wretched desti- 
tution and ignorance of our poorer classes, are the most pressing subject 
fur the consideration of all men. Several admirable works of fiction, 
pre-eminent among which stands Alton Locke, have made the life and 
struggles of the poor the theme by which they awakened the deepest 
syinpathy in the minds of all; and now there are few novels or 
poems of much merit, in which the sufferings of poverty do not throw a 
siiade over the briyl:ter scenes, and clond the heart of the writer and the 
reader. We do not care now for tee artificial glitter of court etiquette, 
wor the hollow ceremonies of fashionable life; we have comparatively little 
sympathy with the caprices of high-born toras and ladies, who have en- 
grossed so unfair a share of man's attention: we wish to know the inner 
life of man, and most of all the thoughts and sufferings of those, who have 
reen the most neglected by their fellow creatures. 

There is perhaps no work of the day, which gives so maournful’y irterest- 
ing anginsightinto the lives of the poorest classes, as Mr. Mayhew's inimite 
tuble ** London Labour, and London Poor ;" and the truths which he 
.ays bare to us in that work, are such as to freeze our blood with horror and 
anguish. Itis the account of the manner, in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of our follow beings are gradually ground and pressed tu death ane 
wultiform destruction by hard work, and want of food It tells us of star- 
vation. disease, prostitution, crime, and every conceivable mera! and phy- 
sical degradaticn, to wnich these unhappy ones who are born at the fuot of 
ua social scale, are inexozably doomed. Ne hope, no chance of rising 
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ty the mire they were born, and in the mire they must, sdotiét oF lates, 
with greater or less misery, be enguiphed. Education, religion, political 
or social interests, are to them unknown ; the ceremonials of worsbip, 
the soleranity of debate, the pomps and glorifications ef science, and all the 
raunted results of human enlightenment, are in thir eyes a mummery 

t up for the edification of the rich. What avails anything to a man it 

e cannot, though he sweat to death for it, get enough to eat? Te 
attem)t to cheat his misery by anything clse than food, is a vain and 
heartless delusion. All other human blessings are to him a mere dream, 
have for him nc existence, if he cannot get food, the first essential of life; 
or if he have to toil beyond human endurance to obtain it. 

The fearful miseries of want of fuod, and of leisure, which the poor 
among us bave to endure, are gradually pressing themselves more and 
more on the attention of all men. We cannot walk through-our streets, 
though we avoid the poorest districts, and station policemen to"keep the 
poor within their purlieus, without witnessing enough of wretchedness to 
wither our hearts within us; if we really took it earnestly to heart. 
The miseries of the poor are gradually darkening our society; they are 
throwing a gloom over every heart, and intruding like a spectre upon the 
brightest sccnes of gaiety. Who can enjoy his life, can eat. drink, and be 
merry, when he sees the ghastly faces, heart-broken despair, or envious 
scowls of his unfortunate felluow-men, to whom fate has denied all those 
blessings ? We cannot if we would ; ard the cares and awxieties of the 
pocr, joined to our own insufferable evils, have so overshadowed our 
society, that when we look around us among our friends and acquain- 
tances, we can scarcely find a single individual, whose life we could call a 
happy one. For my part, I do not think that 1 know in this country a 
single such case, and [ have heard the same opinion from others. All 
of us are worn by anxiety, and depressed by the atmosphere of misery, 
that overspreads our society. Sv truc is this, that the saying is con- 
atantly on our lips, ‘man is born to trouble,” and the world is come 
monly terined the “ vale of tears."’ Let it oot be for a moment supposed, 
that such sorrow is man’s natural state; it is only a sign of the fearful 
evils, with which our society has to contend, and of the gluom which the 
wide-spread want of food, love, and leisure, has poured round the common 
heart of man. It is an absolute impossibility that any class can long 
enjoy bappiness, if another is miserable; sooner or later ryinpatby Muss 
unite them in a conmimon lot of weal and woe. 

Do not let us suppose either, that we e-cape from evils of an analogous 
nature to those, by which the poor are ground to death. The carce aad 
anxieties of the business and professional men among us are proverbial ; 
it is so difficult to make a livelihood in the press of competition, that we 
are driven into disease or insanity by the swent and anxiety of the wind, 
just as the working man is by that of the body. The great principle of 

pulation moreover presses upon us in a different, but scarcely a less 
earful manuer, than upon the poor. It produces among us the want 
of love, just as it does the want of food among the poor; and the formeg 
ia almost as blighting and withering an evil among the richer classes, 
engecially the young ladies, as the want of food and leisure among the 
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foor. It slowly undermines health and happiness, and bas made our 
voviety, our parties, balls, promenades, a hollow and artificial masque- 
rato, where the joyless gaiety ill-disguises the aching hearts beneath. 
The immense number of unmarried men and women, whose sexual hopes 
have been blighted by the want of love, or by genital or venereal diseanes. 
-east a gloom and constraint over all the sexual relations, like the spvctre 
of poverty at a banquct. Married people and fortunate lovers do not 
like to reveal their happiness, when there is so mue? sexual misery and 
disappointment around; and were it not for the utterly selfish views of 
love which prevail among us, this feeling would be more common. Do we 
think that those who are suffering from the want of love, are not as rea{ 
objects of our sympathy, as those who suffer from want of food ? 

But it is as vain for those who engross the love, as for those who en- 
grass thg food, to expect to bo happy, while others are miserable from tne 
want of it. The sexual disappointments and anxieties darken the whole 
sexual atmosphere, and have fostere! the puritanism, which has of late 
years increased among us, and has given a sombre and painful character 
tu all love. No one hkes to make allusions to sexual matters, a subject 
fraught with anguish to so many. Discontent is as infectious as happi- 
ness, and the number of minds soured by a life of forced abstinence 
embittcr allsacial joys. Envy and jealousy pervade the general mind cn 
sexual subjects, and hence the harsh judgments passed on those, who have 
dared to taste, except in the ordinary moda of marriage, which bas been 
made as unenviable and rigorous as possible, the pleasures for which so 
many sighin vain. It is from this terrible want of lore, and uot from 
the direct want of food, that the richer classes among us suffer; but the 
two wants represent each other, being the only two alternatives, as Mr. 
Malthus has shown, which the law of population leaves us. It is just 
a choice between two modes of death ; by poverty, or by sexual misery , 
hy want of food and leisure, or by want of love. This terrible choice may 
be called the Multhusiun dilemma, Poverty, taken in its widest sense, 
means the want of love as well as of food; and the igrorance or di:- 
reyard of this truth is the greatest of all errors in reasoning upon social 
matters. 

The want of love is indeed fearfully felt in every grade of our society, 
but by no class so much as by young ladies. The young men among the 
richer classes, palliate this insufferable evil, by having recourse to a mer- 
cenary intercourse; from which arises all the misery and degradation of 
prostitution, The pvor in general, rather than want love, will want food 
add leisure, and live only a small fraction of their natural term of life: 
and imarriayes take place at an earlier age, and are proportionally more 
numerous among them than the rich. In the last census the meau 
average of life in England is stated as forty years; which is not, the 
Report says, one-half of the possible average, which it estimates at ane 
hundred years. In Manchester und Liverpoul, the average is oniy cwentv. 
dive years. 

‘lo convey a slight idea of the state of poverty to which our worsins 
classes are reduced, I shall give one or two facta, which are enoscr 
w paralrse with dismay any heart that feels for ite fellows; and te show 
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us the great truth, that unless this state of things can be alterad, @#e 
¢annot expect that our socicty will leng hang together asit is. 1¢ was 
‘ately found by the Government Commissioners of (Inquiry, that the 
average amount of food procured by country labourers for their families, 
is 122 ounces per week. Hence the working man's share may be calcue 
lated as 140 ounces,—-134 bread and 6 meat. Now the gaol dietaries 
(which Sir James Graham says were made from the advice of the most 
eminent medica’ men,} allow 254 ounces of foud per week to the prison~ 
ers on hard labor, which tha medical meu declared was the very small- 
est amount which could safe!y be given. Hence the labourer gets only 
about haif as much food as the criminal, whose allowance is the smallest 
neid compatible with health and vigour. I quote this awful fact from 
Mr. Mayhew's work. 

‘Thus the rural populatioa of many partsof England are, as a general 
cuie, half-starved. They have to toil like bond-slaves, with uo Jeisure 
tor amusement, education, or any othe> blessing, which elevates or 
sweetens human life; and after all, they iave sal half enough of the 
very first essential of life. Better would it have been for the wretched 
ones, if they had never been born. 

‘The workiag classes in the towns, are also miserably paid, often half- 
itarved ; and are sweated to death in unhealthy sedentary drudgery, such 
us tailoring, cotton-spinning, weaving, &c. Mr. Mayhew morepver 
informs us by the concurrent testimony of all the poor street-sellers io 
London whom he consulted, that poverty has greatly increased of late 
years: that the working classes have now no pcunies to spend on super- 
lluavies ; and hence that the gains of the street-fulk have been diminished 
nearly to a third of what they were some twenty years ago. This is 
purtiy owing to the too rapid increase of our own people, and partly to the 
unimmense immigration of the Irish ; that most unfortunate gation, whose 
abyss of poverty is deeper than our imagination can conceive, and whe 
have tleoded all the poorest occupations in this country, and reduced the 
wagns to the starvation point. ‘* Wedon't live,” said many of the street- 
fulk to Mr. Macvhew, ** we starve.” 

Low as are the wages of the men, they are still far above those of the 
women. What are the pittances, on which our poor women manage to 
bear starvation fur a few years, before they are ground to death? The 
mantie-maker earns about 4s. 8d. a-week, when in work, the “slacks” 
sccurring twice iv the year, each of three months duration. The em- 
broideress, and upholsteres can make from 10s. to 12s. a-week, but on 
au average they do not earn half that sun. The garter-maker works 
trom eight in the morning t ll nine at night, to earn about four shillings 
ae-week clear. The shirt-maker makes shirts for 2s.a duzen: her usual 
time of work is from five in the morning till nine at night, winter ané 
suun‘ver ; and forall this she earns on an average 2s. 103d. per week, of 
2». clear, after deducting cotton and candle. The waist coat-maker’s 
earnings average trom 3s. to 4s. a-week, out of which, all deductions 
made, she has about Is. lUdd. to live upon. Of the workers for the 
A.may Cicthiers, the one working for the soldiers earns 2s a week, anal 
tisGs her own tnread’ the other, working for the convicts earme 
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@eéek when in full work, but has to dedact’ thread and candles, “* which 
is quite half.” Tho shoe-bindcr works about eightcen hours a-day, earuc 
Ing Is. od. pet week, out of which she has to pay 6d. for candics. The 
brace-maker easns from Is. to Is. 3$d.a week, working six days of 
twelve hours, and finding cotton and candles ; she has three month) 
siack in the year, daring which sho gets abuut 4jd. a-week, paying & 
halfpenny for cotton. 

These are but specimens which might be multiplied indefinitely ; they 
are selected from the report of the Morning Chronicle Commissioners 
made in 1449. Thse awful miseries, at which our imagination reels 
and our hearts sickon with horror, arise from the fact, that the supply 
of * hands” is so great, that the workers are totally in the power of the 
employers; and dare net refuse, from feur of dismissal, the very lowest 
wages. 

gE, are the means, on which these miserable women eustain thet 
life-in-death; such the penury which drives them so frequently to pros- 
titution,—the only refuge, which our borrible sccial state has left them, 
and for having recourse to which they are despised and abhorred by the 
well-fed and well-married moralists, who do not enter into the neces- 
sities of their life. What is virtue or any other consideration to those 
who cannot get food? Words, heartless words, which only serve to 
increase the misery and embitterment of the sufferer. Well may the 
uoble-minded Mr. Maurice, lately expelled from Kinp’s College fur his 
rejection of the withering doctrine of everlasting damnation, write thus, 
* ] chink the inference of thuse who walk the streets of Christian Londen, 
from their observation of what is passing there, might naturally be, that 
tt would be good for ninety-nine hundreds of its people. and of all the 

ple in the world, if they had never been born. This natural opinion 
ts immensely strengthened by the current doctrine among religions men, 
respecting the fixed doom, which is awaiting those hereafter, who are 
sunk so low here.” 

Alas! I do not know, how we cau have the heart to blame any human 
being, for any action he or she may commit in our present social state, Late 
is far too difficult for all of us; wecannot, if we would, be good and happy ; 
and it is rither surprising now man can nave any virtues at all, amid 
our withering social evils. Let those who will, blame this man and thae 
woman for actions to which they have been incenably driven by the roa 
hand of our destiny: the earnest, loving heart, has other things to de, 
Instead of blaming, it cagerly seeks to save, and asks the question of 
questions ‘*Can nothing be donc to alter this horrible state of matrery 
and to prevent these unspeakable evils ?” 

Before proceeding to consider this momentous question, } shall first 
anéreat the reader's attention to the two following corollaries, which flow 
trcm the tere of population; and which appear to me to be the 
most awful subject for the consideration of mankind, of any that could 
be mentioned. I believe moreover, that the more deeply the matter 
be reflected on, the more will their truth be perccived. 


The first is, that Astherto there has been no real progress among mankind 
bn old countrics, and that every good has had its necessary counter buluncing 
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eel. This drises from tne ract, as shown by Mr. Malthns, that ibd 
positive check to population is only to bo avoided by using the preventive 
eheck ; in other words, that it is only by sacrificing a proportional amount: 
ef love, that men can have an increased supply of food or of leisure. I¢ 
is only by an increasing preventive check upon population—in othot 
words by an increase of sexual abstinence, that the positive one can be 
diminished, and that the comforts of the poor can be increased. But it 
is not food alone, but every other advantage whatsoever, which must 
inexorably be paid for by the same price. Is the average of life longer 
_ now-a-days than formerly? are wars less frequent, are efforts being 
made to shorten the working hours, to improve the dwellings, to render 
uiore healthy the lives of the poor? ‘These blessings also have inevitably 
to be bought by a diminished amount of love; or else the longer lives 
woul! only create greater misery, by still further crowding the population. 
In like manner every virtue, moral and physical, (which all naturally 
tond to the preservation of life and health, and therefore, by prolonging 
life, necessitate 2 diminished number of births,) has to be bought with the 
same fearful price. 

But this price, namely, sexual abstinence, is itself an evil, and one of 
the very greatest of evils. It leads, as has been abundantly shown above, 
to the most miserable physical diseases, to unhappiness and discontent ; 
in so much, that it may be said, that a life without love is not worth 
having, though there should be every other blessing. ‘Ihe two great 

rimary necessaries of life and happiness, namely, Food and Love, have 
Pitherts been antagonistic to each other; and under these circuinstances 
it was not in the nature of things, that man should be other than wretched. 
The checks by which population has been hitherto kept down to the 
level cf the food—the most vitally important of all the influences which 
have acted on human destiny—have been ull of an evil nature, the pre- 
ventive as well as the positive. Thus for every virtue, for every blessing 
that we see among us, we may be certain that there is an inevitable com- 
pensating evil. All human efforts have led to increased sezual difficulties, 
to an increase of sexual abstinence sexual disease, and prostitution ; 
and this not incidentally, but by an absolute and inexorable certaiuty. 

We have partially escaped from the horrors of the positive check, 
aamely, wars, infant mortality, famine, &c.; but it has only been, and 
could only be, to land in the equal horrors of the preventive check, 
mumely, the diseases of abstinence and abuse, prostitution, and the most 
heart-rending poverty and hard work. Quick famine and destruction have 
given place to slow sturvation from want of food and of love. Hencg 
we sce that there has been hitherto no such thing as real progress in 
human society. This has been, and is a delusion ; and will ever remain so 
while food and love are antagonistic... 3 

: ‘The eecond great corollary, that may be deduced from the principle of 
irae and which is enough to turn our hearts to stone, and to eon=. 
ound us with horror and bewilderment, is this ; ¢hat hitherto all happiness 
has been Luili on the misery of others. No man at present can Le happy 
biawelf, without inevitably causing his neighbour's misery. He canaot, 
whore all are stvnggling for food love, and other advantages, enjoy any. 
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of these, without depriving others of them. Mankind are like a forest of 
trees ‘00 thickly planted. All indeed suffer more or less, but the more 
robust struggle upward, and in so doing destroy their weaker neighbours. 
So do we; any of us who have greater talents or virtues, more robust 
bodies or minds, and who are born in more favourable circumstances, 
struggle onwards to the possession of the hardly-contested blessings of 
life ; and in so doing we destroy those who are weaker. This age, and 
all past ages in old countries, have been ages of mutual destruction. We 
eat the food of our fellow-beings, we breathe their air, we enjoy their loves, 
we suck their life’s blood. Hence talents or virtues, instead of being a 
blessing to those around, are rather a curse to them; and thus talent 
and virtue are unworthy of their name. Among the poor, this deathe 
struggie is seen for the first necessary of life, namely food; among the 
rich it is seen rather for other blessings of life, and especially for love. 
Thos@ whose talents enable them to succeed in life, marry and mone- 
polise the blessings of love and offspring, and thus deprive others of 
them. At present, when, on account of the large average of children to 
ea.h marriage, but a limited number of the community can marry, 
every one who marries may know that he is preventing the marriage of some 
one else, and thus plunging his neighbour into the misery and disease 
a life of celibacy. 
Thus, the more deeply we consider this great subject, the more we 
shall perceive, that virtue, talent, happiness, have hitherto been mere 
delusions ; mere names, which their possessor had no right to. It mate 
ters not what the virtues have been; christian or unchristian all are 
alike; hitherto every quality which tended to advance a man in life, and 
to make him happy, has been inevitably exerted to the destruction of some of 
his felluw-beings ; and in this way may almost as well be called an evil 
asa good quality. This confounds all commonuly-received ideas on the 
difference of good and evil; shows us that a dee;.ly-rocted rcepticism on 
human affairs, for which so many thinkers have been blamed, is in reality 
the only view warranted by the real stato of matters; and that morality 
has been hitherto a radically false and unsound science. Do you wish tr 
lead a good life? you may recognise, that in the present state cf huma 
society, it is an absolute impossibility, and that perhaps the best thin, 
you can do on the whole for your fellow-creatures, would be, to cease 
@ live, and so leave them-more room to enjoy their life. Noman has 
‘yer yet in any old country, where the checks to population are sexual abe 
winence, prostitution, and poverty, lived a good or a virtuous life. What 
vail the efforts of the wise, the struggles of the philanthropist, tho 
yearnings of the loving heart to benefit its fellows, while these things 
areso? They are all shattered to picces on the principle of population 
and its corollaries, as these have hitherto worked in human affairs 
Morality, medicine, religion, law, politics, are solemn farces played 
before the eyes of men; whose imposing pomps and dazzling ceremonies 
serve but to divert the attention from the awful tragedies behind the 
scenes. We may be absolutely certain of this, that unless we can attain 
to some other solution of the social difficulties, our society must for evér 
ceutinue, as it ever has been, a chaos of confusion, of wrongs, ands 


misery. 
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These reflections would not appear to usso strange, if we were not accts* 
tomed to regard the worldfrom the more favourable point of view, occupied 
py the better educated and more fortunate classes. Had we been born amid 
rags and wretchedness, and forced by the pressure of cirgumstances into 
crime or prostitution to avoid starvation ; had we been ground to death 
by toil, and found no friend to help us, but been driven from door to dour 
by police and parish officers; we would have had a very different idea of 
the state of the world; and the increase of wealth and civilization among 
ear neighbours would only have added toour bitterness. We would then 
" frave felt in our agony the awful truth, that to the poor the progress of man~ 

kind is a hollow lie; that the very prosperity of others is built upon their 
toil, their sufferings, and their ruin. The self-congratulations of the 
more fortunate part of maukind on the vast progress of civilization, are a 
constant insult to the poor and the suffering, and are as foundationless 
as they are unfeeling. The least wecan do to those suffering fron the 
want of food, love, and leisure, is not to insult their misery by vain boasts 
of the advance of human happiness. 

I have dwelt on these considerations, because I wish to impress the 
deep conviction, that our present state of society is one so horrible, when 
we Icok beneath the surface, that .¢cannot possibly long ccntinue as it is; 
that human affairs, when testcd by the population principles, are found 
to be a hideous phantasmagoria, as if got up by some mocking fend; and 
that if a radical change cannot be effected in our society, by which the 
destructive agency of the principle of population can he counteracted, 
man’s destiny is hopeless. All other questions are insignificant com 
pared to this; religion natural or supernatural, education, medicine, 
politics, all are alike trivial beside it, and are indeed incapable of solution, 
without the prior solution of this. The question is not, * are we to have 
improved morality, religion, or medicine ;’’ but, ‘‘are we to have any ut 
all?” Hitherto we have had none; all efforts at improvement in these 
matters have been totally neutralised by the principle of population, 
which ‘dragged at each remove a lengthening chain” of evils behind it. 
We bave lived just like the inferior animals, in a state of mutual destrues 
(ion; the only difference being that the manner of the destruction has 
been different, and that it has been to a great cegree unconscious and 
unintentional. 

I come now to the great question, “can anything bo done to prevent these 
svils.” There is but one possible mode of preventing any evil, namely, to 
week for and remove its cause. The cause of low wages, or in other words, 
of Poverty, as has been so wonderfully explained to us by Mr. Malthus, 
and following him, by Mr. Mill and others, is over-population ; that is, 
the existence of too many people in proportion to the food, of too many 
labourers in proportion to the capital; a state of things, produced and 

constantly kept up by the over-exercise of the reproductive powers. It 
is of the very first importance, that the attention of all who scek to 
remove poverty, should never be diverted from this great truth. The 
disproportion between the numbers and tle food is the only real cauee ol 
social poverty. Individual cases of poverty may be produced by indie 
tidaal misconduct, such as drunkenncss, ignorance, luzincas, or disease ; 
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but these and all other accidental influences must be wholly thrown out 
of the question in considering the permanent cause, and aiming at the 
prevention of poverty. Drunkenness and ignorance moreover, are far 
more frequently the effect than the cause of poverty; and it is @ moss 
serious error to overlook this. It is worse, it is an enormous injustice te 
the poor; and has led many to talk and think harshly of poverty, ax 
being the result of such misconduct. 

Hitherto all endeavours to alleviate poverty have been a mere vanity 
and delusion, from the want of knowledge of, and uuremitting attention 
to, its only true cause. People have sought to remove it, by giving 
charity, by trying to elevate the moral condition of the poor, by crusades 
avainst drunkenness and other of its fearful effects, by the spread of 
Christianity ; or, it may be, by a scheme of national education, socialism, 
or other ineans. Butin all these the real root of the evil is quite over= 
lood, and it is not remembered, that none of them can have any per~ 
manent direct effect upon low wages; the only way it can possibly affec4 
them, is by instructing peo'/e to prevent excessive population. If the 
proportion of the a to 1.e food can be made a smaller one, poverty 
will be benefited ; but by ::0 other conceivable means. The only possibla 
way to remove poverty is to have fewer children. i 

The common error which prevents the recognition of the population 
truths, and which we hear repeated over and over again whenever 
the subject is brought forward, is one which betrays a total ignorance 
of the Malthusian law, and which men should by this time feel 
ashamed of uttering, as itis has been so often exposed. I beg the reader 
to remark it, when next he hears the subject spoken of. Men say, * tha 
idea of over population is absurd ; is not the earth wide, aud many parta 
of it uncultivated; and is not an immense quantity of the produce wasted 
by idlers, who have more than they know what to do with?” Can those 
who utter such opinions, suppose that the ablest political economists who 
have existed among us, have devoted their chief energies to the explana~ 
tion of a palpable absurdity—one which any child would laugh at? Mr. 
Malthus did noé say that the earth was absolutely over-peopled, or coul:l 
not support far more inhabitants than now exist; he said that it is rela- 
tively over-peopled, and has been so to agreater or less degree ever since 
the birth of history; and this arises from the fact, that the ratio of in- 
crease of population is incomparably higher than that of the increase cf 
food ; so that population not only easily keeps up with any increase of food, 
that can possibly take place in an old country, but is always pushed 
beyond it by the force of the great sexual instincts, so that very many cf 
the people (and those naturally who are in the poorest circumstances) are 
feartully straightened and over-worked to gain subsistence; nay, are 
crushed out of existence by the others. Population and food, like twa 
rugners of unequal swiftness chained together, advance side by 
side; but the ratio of increase of the former is so immensely supe» 
rior to that of the latter, that it is necessarily greatly checked; and 
the checks are of course either more deaths or fewer births, 
that is, cither positive or preventive. The preventive check, of 
vexual abstinence, is so great au evil. thatit is mover adequately used, 
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and far more people are brought into the world than cau live in cum- 
fort on the existing produce ; and hence come poverty and early death. 
It is only in new colonies like America and Australia, that food can be 
increased at all in the same ratio as population, and hegce that the latter 
ean advance with its natural rapidity. But in old countries, 50 many 
unavoidable difficulties attend emigration, increased cultivation, or any 
other conceivable modes of rapidly increasing the fuod, that they are quite 
inadequate to enable it to keep up with unchecked pepulation. If these re- 
sources were readily available, they would very soon be exhausted, and would 
long ere this Aave been exhausted. Any one by reflecting on the subject will 
ly see, that they never can be made co available, as very materially to 
FFI poverty, even for a few short years, as their effects are epeedily 
iterated by increased procreation ; and practically we know that they 
never have had this effect, nor have they ever permitted population in an 
old country to expand at anything approaching its natural ratio. “ Mr. 
thus showed all these things incontrovertibly, and hence made it ap- 
parent that population must be, and is, most powerfully checked in uld 
countries either by more deaths or fewer births ; and therefore that the only 
way of preventing poverty and early death is not by any conceivable means . 
of increasing the produce in this country or emigrating to another, but by 
having fewer children. As for the rich, it is evident that although there 
were no rich, poverty would be quite as bad or worse; and would on'y 
differ in being universal, and in the absence of the glaring inequalities in 
human conditions. 

Among the lower animals we can easily observe the enormous destruc- 
tion caused by the law of population. In fishes we see what countless 
myriads of the young are destroyed; in the domestic animals, as dos 
and cats, we have ourselves to be the instruments of this destruction. 
Poverty, or habitual ¢cifficulty of procuring food, together with incessant 
wil, is astate peculiar to man; and it is by it, as well as sexual ab- 
Aivence and prostitution, that a similar destruction is effected, just as 
certainly as in the case of the lower animals, though in a more compli- 
cated manner. The average of life in man would be, proportionaliy, as 
short as it is in all the inferior animals, were it not, firstly, for the ex- 
iatence of the preventive check, both branches of which, moral restraint 
and vice, are peculiar to him; and secondly, his greater power of acquire 
ing incr food, which always obviates a part of the necessary 
destruction. 

Those who talk slightingly of the “supply and demand theory,” or 
exercise their wit upon ‘‘ that bug-bear of over-populution,” do not know 
that they are laughing at the most awful and overwhelming laws, that 
were ever apprehended by mankind; laws which are, and have been ever 
since our race appeared on this earth, crushing and grinding us to pieces ; 
and which will continue throughout all time as silently, and as inexor- 
ably to destroy us, unless we can find a mode of escaping from them. 
The law of population forsooth is a paradoxical abstraction, and does not 
act at present, if it ever did act, on humanaffairs! Alas! do we think that 
i& acta the less, because we refuse to look at its action? Its action is 
eee a6 present, exactly asin all past times in old countries, by the 
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-meccesary existence of the preventive an< positive check to Eopuaie ; of 
poverty and early death on the one hard, and of sexual abstinence 
er abuse, and prostitution, on the other. Our choice at this hour is 
exactly the same, as was that of our forefathers; namely, /etween moral 
restraint, vice, dud misery, not independent of them; and whichever of them 
we seek to mitigate, we must necessarily by so doing aygracate the others 
Thus if we wish to avoid premature death, and to raise the average of 
life, it cannot possibly be dove (while food is increasing at its usual ratio 
except by increasing sexua| abstinence, or a ecual intercourse whic 
binders, like prostitution, the birth of children. A decrease in any one of 
the three immediato checks, moral restraint, vice, or misery, is necessaril, 
attended with an increase in the others. In this way we see that pie- 
mature death in former times obviated the necessity of sexual abstinence 
or prostitution ; while the longer average of life at present has necessitated 
@ gmeat increase of these two evils. 

The preventive check, ia the shape of sexual abstinence, is operating 
among us at this day with so tremendous a power as was probably never 
before known in the world. In England and Wales the average age of 
first marriages among the men is twenty-five years and eight months ; 
among the women twenty-four years and six mouths. Do wo know what 
these numbers imply? We have become so accustomed to the unnatural 
sexual lives of our woinen, that twenty four years and a-half seem a tole. 
rable average age for the first gratification of the powertul passions, which 
have awakened ten years previously. These numbers show that the re- 
productive powers in women are restrained for nearly one-third of their 
sexual life, even in that proportion of the sex-who do marry. But im- 
mense numbers never marry, nor exercise at all their reproductive powers. 
In some parts of England and in many counties in Scotland the proportion 
of spinsters is as high as forty-one per cent of the women, from the age of 
twenty upwards. There are },407,225 women between the ages of twenty 
and forty, who have never married, and 359,969 old maids of the age of 
forty and upwards. Those who are at all aware of the misery and 
disease of sexual abstinence, will be able to form a slight idea of the suf- 
fering arising from this form of the preventive check. The ten years of 
abstinence before the average age of marriage, cf themselves amply 
account for the universal prevalence of hysteria, menstrual diseases, and 
the other evils before mentioned. 

Prostitution is the mode, which has been adopted in all old countries to 
palliate in some measure the evils of want of love; and to treat of it, 
without the knowledge of this, as is generally done, is totally useless, 
Had it not been for the extraordinary, and still imperfectly explained, faes 
that a promiscuous intercourse tends powerfully to hinder, if not wholly 
to destroy, the reproductive powers in woman, mankind would loug ere 
this have been driven to utter desperation from the want of love, as weil 
asof food. It is not understoud by those who treat of prostitution, thas 
its increase hitherto has lightened the other necessary checks to popula- 
tion, moral restraint and misery; .and therefore has been one great canse 
of the longer average of life, and the gr pole rarity of famine, &c., 
im modern times. On the other hand, those who seek todo away with 
prostitution, are unaware of the immense natural difficulties | 
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them; namely, that thereby, if other things remain the same, sexual abe 
stinence or premature death must be increased. 

Unless the necessity of the prevcntive or positive checks to population 
be perceived; unless it be clearly seen, that they mugt operate in one 
form, if not in another ; and that though individuals may escape them, the 
eace cannot; human society is a hopeless and insoluble riddle. 

The difliculty of compreheuding the principle of population arises from 
the extraordinary pecudtarity of the principle itself, It differs from all 
truths hitherto discovered in this awful feature: that two great natural 
saws of our constitution cross eachother, and arein antygonism; or im 
the words of Mr. Malthus, that ‘human beings are brought into the 
world by one law of nuture, who by anothcr Jaw of nature cannot be sup~ 

rted.” Between these two crushing laws our race has been, and 

, inexorably devoted to misery and grinding destruction; and will ever 
continue to be so, unites we can reconcile this antagonism. In all ether 
matters it is by obedience to the laws of nature that our safety is secured, 
but in the case of the reproductive powers, to obey (aeir natural laws 
certain destruction ; while on the other hand, to disubey them is uo less 
certain destruction. It was ao unguarded, and incorrect comparison w hich 
Mr. Malthus made, between the misery resulting from multiplying too 
fast, and the effects of intemperance in drink; in the former case it is 
the normal use, not the overuse or abuse of the appetites, which is destruc- 
tive. Were it otherwise, and did the fault lie in human error, the difficulty 
would be comparatively trivial ; but the question is infinitely more awful 
than this, indeed is totally different from apy other which, as far as I 
am aware, man has ever had to solve ; it is, “can we escape from the an- 
tagonism of two laws of Natured’’ iad this antagonisin not existed, 
the whole past and present history of our race would have been radically 
different. 

* Millions and millions of existences” says Mr. Malthus * have been 
destroyed by this simple cause.” This antagonism necessitates the cone 
tinued existence of moral restraint, vice, and misery—in other words of 
the diseases of abstinence, self-abuse and prostitution, poverty and pre- 
mature death—iu all vld coun‘ries; in sbort, of the great sucial, moral, 
and physical evils, which exist among us. ‘The ignorance of this auta- 
gonism has rendered abortive all human efforts at improvement: in 
secking. with Sisyphean labour, to obey more fully one set of laws, men 
have been forced into greater disobedience of another, no less important. 

Those who vainly try to remedy poverty by the usual routine means 
of education, emigration, charity, or political changes, du not reflect, that 
the problem is not to remove the existing poverty only, but also the 
sexual) abstinence and prostitution ; for unless this is dene, and not for 
one geueration only, but for all time, the same ovcr-crowded state is 
eonstantly kep. vo by the expansion of the reproductive powers. Such 
efforts are exactly ac delusive, as to seck to empty a cistern, while the 
streain which supplies it, is suffered to run on unheeded. Poverty tsa 
sezuui question, not a puliticar or a charity one: und cannot possibly be 
remedied by auy other than sezvas means = It is one of the great sexual 
problems, just as truly as abstinence or prostitution ; and depends like 
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Poverty and the present social difficulties’ are a compromise made by 
mankind in this and all preceeding ages, between the two fearful wants, 
~-the want of food and of love. Rather than resign love, ratber 
than practise igcreased sexual abstinence, and so check population, 
they have been willing to submit to the smallest proportion of food 
aud leisure which the human frame could for a season endure. The 
want of love is so miserable a state of constraint, and moreover 80 
destructive to the health of body and mind, that people who have a 
eholee in the matter will rather put up with any evils than endure it. 
This it is, which roused the intense disgust against the inexorable pope 
ulation doctrines; and has made men steadily refuse to look at them, 
out rather madly cling to any fallacious hope, that might present 
itself elsewhere, in socialism, emigration, education, &c. What, resign 
more love? when even at present our life is a constunt drudgery and 
mon$tony, when there is already not tbe sixth-part of these sexual 

leasures among us, which would be needed to make our society a 
Pealthy or a happy onc; resign the dearest solace of our life, the poor 
man’s only enjoyinent, and the poct’s brightest dream? there is mad- 
ness in the thought. Instead of less love, we need infinitely more 
love, to make this world other than a dreary desert, as it is at present 
to the sexual sufferers, whose namc is legion. 

Hence we see, that the remedy which Mr. Malthus proposed for the 
evils of over-population, was of itvelf such a frightful evil, that all men 
recoiled from it; and loaded with invectives the man, the only man, who 
bad shewn them the true difficulties of their life. Rather than adopt 
his remedy, rather than renounce, as be advised, all sexual intercourse 
till a comparatively Jate age, they were content to remain sunk in the 
mire of poverty and hard work ; and to palliate their miseries by the 
aid routine of prostitution, masturbaticn, and other morbid sexual 
cutlets. The great error in Mr. Malthas’s reasoning was, that he, 
like moet of the moralists of his and our own age, was unaware of the 
frightin! evils, and fearful natural sin of eexual abstinence. Vhs 
ignorance of the necess:ty of sexual intercourse lo the heulth and virtue of 
both man and woman, is the most fundamental error tn medical and moral 
philosophy. Wowever clearly Mr. Malthus saw the iaw of population 
he by no means fully saw its awful nature; for he did not see the evil 
of one of his three necessary checks, namely, sexual abstinence. The 
want of medical knowledge, added to the erroneous austerity on sexual 
matters, prevented him from recognising them; made him unhesita- 
tingly advocate the increase of sexaal abstinence, one of the most 
errible causes of discase and suffering in modern times; and thue 
threw him into strong antagonism with all those, who had deeply sezn 
and felt this. He did not recognise the fact, that these evils are so 
enormous as to render his proposed remedies totally impracticable and 
visionary, ‘They are impracticable, because they are worse, I firmly 
believe, than the evils they propose to cure. A society in which all 
men and women should restrain their gexual desires till the age of 
thirty or upwards, would be a scene of such horrible restraint, such 
shbwence of manliness and nature, such wide-spread genital disease, 
wermajorrbaa, colorosis, hyrteria, and all the allio signs of eegual 
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enfeeblement and morbidity, that it would be next to impossible to 
Gnd a single healthy or natural individual. If we are to dream of 
Utopias, they should at least be of a somewhat more desirable charac- 
ter. The difference between such a state of society, and the present 
one, would be, that the miseries would be more equally distributed, ae 
that no one would have a life worth the possessing. 

No; if there be no other means of increasing the proportion of fcod 
and leisure among mankind, than that of sacrificing the love, human 
affairs are hopeless. It will not, it cannot be done; and all human 
effort will be a mere oscillation, a mere higgling between these two 
necessaries of life, as it has been hitherto in all old countries. To 
resign either food or love is despair and deuth; and that is the only 
choice which mankind has yet had. If we cannot have doth, there is 
no happiness or virtue for man; and human society must ever con- 
tinue, as it ever has been, a scene of confusion, where the &trong 
strangic the weak, and where the only progress, if progress it is to be 
called, haz been in the changed form, and more equal distribution of 
the miscrics. 

The real problem for solution is; to remove both the alternative 
evils, preventive and positive, of the law of population; to save our 
socicty from the necessary existence of moral restraint, vice, or misery 
—sexual abstinence, prostitufion, and poverty —which are ingraincd 
into all old countries. The usual attempts at solution—emigration, 
eocialism, change in the government, pulling down the church, the 
aristocracy, and the righ, the spread of religion or cducation—still 
repeated in persistent ignorance or contempt of the law of population 
in the face of the unanswered and unanswerable demonstrations of Mr. 
Malthus and the expcrience of the whole past history of our race, are 
fatile. The solution proposed by Mr. Malthus, although guided by 
a profound knowledge of the true caure of the evils, (and therefore the 
only one which had the slightest chance of being right), was in fact no 
solution at all; it merely reconimeuds, as a remedy for the difficul- 
ties, the very thing, namely, sexual abstinence, which itself constitutes 
the difficulty. 

The hopes of man lie in a nutshell; they are all comprehended in 
this question of qvestions—Is IT POssiBLE TO HAVE BOTH FOOD AND 
wove? Is it pessible that ench individual among us can have a due 
share of food, love, and leisure? in other words, ts it possible to recon- 
cile the antagonism of the two | ws of nature, and to escape from the 
3orrors of mutual destruction £ 

I firinly believe that it is perfectly possible, and that this greatest of 
human difficulties bas only to be clearly perceived and determinedly 
approached, to be ultimately overcome. But it is evident on the out- 
set, that the means by which this is to be effected, must be very dif- 
ferent from any that have been hitherto tried, since all these have 
been so utterly inadequate. It is evident, that it can be by no siight 

liative measures, such as have been hitherto resorted to, and which | 

ave becn all rendered abortive by the principle of population, that 
any real improvement can be effected; but that we must go to the 
true root of the matter, which ip 9 sezuql ane, and that sous. great 
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radical change in the sexua: life and opinions of mankind is required 
before it is even possible to escape from these evils. 

I earnestly entreat the reader not to prejudge this greatest of 
questions, nor te allow commonly received opinions to divert him from 
fla steadfast consideration. If he be deeply penetrated by the convic- 
fon of the horrible state of human affairs at present existing in old 
countries; of the utter hollowness and worthlessness of our social 
f@biic; and of the delusive nature of ail our schemes of morality, 
wligion, medicine, &c., neutralised as they are by the prixuciple of 
open he ill perceive that a change is to be sought at all 
azards, and if it cannot be got, that human society cannot be expected 
long to hang together. When once the population truths and the 
toutual destruction of mankind become generally known, (and they 
must_be before long), all will perceive, that a thorough reconsidera- 
tion 8f the first principles of human society, and of sexual morality, is 
absolutely necessary; fur the present state af things is incapable of 
sontinuance. 

There is a way, and but one possible way, of surmounting these 
evils, and of securing fur each individual amiong us a fair share of 
food, love, and leisure: without which human society Is a chaotic 
scene of selfishness, injustice, and misery. I believe too, that this 
means, however strange it may be to the common ideas upon sexual 
matters, contains within itself little real evil, or at least the smallest 
possible amount of evil, which the laws of population Icave us the 
ebvice of. I am absolutely certain that in time, however much oppo- 
sition it may at first meet with, it will be universally adopted; for I 
will defy human ingenuity to imagine the bare possibility of any other 
escape from the economical and sexual evils of old States, when the 
magnitude of the difficulties from the want of food on the one hand, 
and of love on the other, is duly recognised. 

The means I speak of, the only means by which the virtue and the 
rogress of mankind are rendered possible, is Preventive SexuaL 
Inrercourse. By this is meant sexual intercourse, where prevautiona 
are used to prevent impregnation. In this way love would be ob- 
wined, without entailing upon us the want of food and leisure, by 
evercrowding the population. 

Two questions arise here, first—Is this possible, and in what way? 
second—Can it be done without causing moral and physical evil ? 

In answering the first question, I wil) give an account, as far as I am 
acquainted with them, of the different modes in which preventive sex- 
nal intercourse has been tried or proposed ; for it must not be thought 
that these means of checking population are new or unusual ; they are 
on the contrary I believe, very common, both in this country and still 
more in some parts of the continent. People have been driven to 
devise and adopt them in numberless instances, to prevent an increase 
in their families, or to avoid having offspring in an unmarried inti- 
macy. I shall first give the great method of preventive intercourse. 
proposed by M. Raciborski, of whose important contributions to the 
physiology of the female sexual organs I have spokes above. Mie 
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views are peculiarly interesting, as being expressly intended to coamter 
act the population evils. 

He says, “In marrying girls in our climates at from twenty tw 
twenty-four years of age, we leave them from twent}-four to twenty- 
six years for reproduction, Let not the length of this period terrify 
the discipies of Malthus. Science has now the means of reassuring 
them. She can offer then means capable of arresting in time a rapid 
Increase of the population, in each family which is menaced by it. 
These means are but the consequence of the progress of the physiology 
of the species. Jt is no longer with the destruction of living beings, 
nor the forced abortions of beings ready to live, that we have to do. 
Remedies of this kind are destined to remain for ever in the hands of 
barbarous nations, inaccessible to the lights of the Christian religion 
and of philosophy.” The means he recommends is, * to adopt a gertain 
order in sexual intercourse. It results from my investigations, that, 
though there may not be periods, as M. Pouchet has latcly asserted, 
when conception is physically impossible, there are nevertheless 

ariuds, whem it is infinitely less likely to happen than at others. 

bus I have found, that in one hundred women we cannut reckon nore 
than six or seven at the outside, who become pregnant at periods con- 
siderably distant from the menstrual epoch. In most women, concep- 
tion dates from intercourse either during menstruation, or a few days 
before or after it. Hence it results, that in abstaining from intercourse 
from the second or third day before the menstrual epoch till the eighth 
day after it, one may oc certain to diminish considerably the chances 
of reproduction.” 

M. Bischoff, the celebrated German physiologist, is nearly of the 
game Opinion. Le says that the egg escapes from the ovary in woman 
when menstruation is just about to cease, and that, to be impregnated, 
it must meet the semen in the oviduct; hence, he says, sexual inter 
course, to be fruitful, unust take place within from eight or twelve days 
after the menstrual period. Prufessor Naegele, who is acknowledged 
to be perhaps the first living authority on midwifery, is accustomed to 
reckon the duration of pregnancy at nine months and cight days since 
‘he last menstrual period ; and he says that in normal cases he has 
aever been wrong by this calculation. Very many other physiologists 
and physicians have the same views, which indeed may be said to have 
much the greatest weight of evidence on their side. 

If these views be true, (and they have every appearance of truth,) 
they almost of themselves surmount the population difficulty ; and aro 
of an importance to mankind, which cannot be over-estimated. Rut ] 
do uot know how far they are true. On account of the rigid and 
ruinous secrecy, thatis kept up on all sexual subjects, no individual 
gives the result of his or her experience on these matters; and is 
is almost impossible to ascertain, whether such meane have been tried, 
and whether they have been found efficacious or not. Unless this 
secrecy and mystery be got rid of, and sexual subjects be discussed 
freely among us, the greatest of all human difficulties must remain 


buried in obscurity. Probably the chief reasay that has opposed the 
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@iscussion of the question of preventive intercourse. has been the feele 
ing, that if such intercourse were shown to be of easy accomplishment, 
i¢ would lead to an immense amount of unmarried love. Women, if they 
had not the fear df becoming pregnant before their eyes, would indulge 
their sexual desires, just as men do. Hence the vehement prejudices in 
favour of our present code of sexual morality, and of the institution of mar- 
riage, together with the determined hostility to anything in the shape of 
unmarried intercourse, at least on the part of women, are the chicf obsta 
cles to the consideration of the most important of all subjects, preventivs 
sexual intercourse. 

In accordance with the views of these distinguished men, it is only 
necessary for woman to abstain from sexual intercourse during a certain 
part of the month; and this wou!d leave them about the half of each 
month, for the free indulgence of their sexual appetites, without the 
danger of adding to an over-crowded popalation. ‘This, if truc, would be 
a boon of incomparable value; and if even this amount of sexual inter- 
course were available to all women, it would probabiy prevent in great 
measure the evils of sexual morbidity, repressed sexual desires, and un- 
exercised sexual organs, as they are seen in the numberless cases of 
chlorosis, hysteria, and diseases of menstruation. Nothing could be of 
greater value to mankind, than to know how far these views are true; 
and this can only be brought about, by an ample experience of them, 
freely laid before the public. 

But besides these preventive means, which may be called the natural 
ones, and which are as yet scarcely at all known to the mass of mankind, 
there are others, which are much more widely known, and much more 
generally adopted. Dr. Ashwell alludes to these, as we have seen above, 
when he says that incomplete sexual intercourse is, he fears, not unfree 
frequently practised, to avoid adding to the «ares of an already numerous 
family. The means to which he refers, are the wnratural or mechanical 
ones, which are of different kinds; but have all the same object, namely, 
to avoid impregnation, by preventing the seminal fluid from entering the 
womb, and thus preventing the meeting of the sperm ami germ cell, which 
ss the essential part of impregnation. In this way the accessory and 
sensational part of the venereal act is obtained, while the essential and 
anconscious part is avoided. This is done either by the withdrawal of 
the penis immediately before ejaculation takes place, (which is very frv- 

nently practised. both by married and unmarried men); ty the use of 
the sheath, (which is also very frequent, but more so on the continent 
than in this country) ; by the introduction of a piece of sponge into the 
vagina, so as to guard the mouth of the womb, which lies high up in t' e 
vagina; or by the injection of tepid water into the vagina immedia'ciy 
after coition. 

The first of these modes is physically irjurioue, and is apt to produce 
nervous disorder and sexual enfeeblement and congestion, trom the sud- 
den interruption it gives to the venereal act, whose pleasure moreover it 
interferes with. The second, namely the sheath, dulls the enjoyment, 
and frequently produces impotence in the man and disgust in both parties ; 
ao that it also is injurious. 
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These obiections however do not, 1 believe, apply to the third, name:y 
the introduction of a sponge or some other substance, to guard the 
maouth of the womb. This could be easily dune by the woman, and woula 
scarcely, it appears to me, interfere at allin the sexual pleasures, nor 
have any prejudicial effect on the health of eithe: party. (Any preven« 
tive means, to be satisfactory, must be used by the woman, as it spoils 
the passion and impulsiveness of the venereal act, if the man have to 
think of them.) I do not know how far this preventive means has been 
tried, or with what success, but I earnestly h:pe and beliere, that 
either it, or some analogous simple means, will prove to be satis~ 
factorily available for the grand object, the practicul solution of the 
greatest human difficulties,—a preventive sexual intercourse, of easy 
adoption, and not of a physically injurious nature. The injection of 
sepid water into the vagina, immediately after intercourse, would also 
be a very effectual means of preventing impregnation; as it would 
wash away the seminal fluid, and also, as Wagner asserts, destroy 
the fecundating properties of the spermatozooids, whose movements 
speedily cease in pure water. 

By far the best of these mechanical means I should take to be the 
sponge, and it might be used during that part of the month, in which 
fecundation can take place; or, if M. Raciborski's views pro.e erroncous, 
might still, of itself, surmount the population difficulties. The sexual 
desires in women are generally strongest just after menstruation, (a sign 
that that is the time, when they are most liable toimpregnation ;) and it 
would be an enormous evil to the female sex, which would render their 
life much more irksome than man’s, if their strongest desires were to be 
systematicaliy denied, and they were only to have one half, and that the 
least enjoyable half, of their sexual gratification. The law of population 
has always pressed more heavily on woman than on man (escept ip 
respect of the want of leisure) on account ot the different sexual conditions 
of the two; and it is most difficult to enable her to escape from its evils. 

I believe that by the natural means proposed by M. Raciborski, and 
the mechanical ones mentioned above, or others which may be discovered 
to be more satisfactory, it is perfectly possible to have a preventive 
rexual intercourse, which would enable mankind to surmount the great. 
est of all their difficulties, and to obtain a sufficiency of food, without 
the sacrifice of love. No greater boon covld be conferred on mankind, 
than to increase and disseminate the knowledge of these preventive 
means; and every effort should be made to obtain this knowledge, by a 
wide induction of individual experience. It is very possible that sume 
means superior to any of the above might be devised; and there is nut 
in the whole range of human chough a single subject, on which 
ingenuity could be so valuably exercised. 

he second question was,can these means be used without causing 
physical and moral evils? I firmly believe that they can; or at least 
that the evils they may cause, would be totally insignificant when com- 
pared with the present ones, arising from the principle of population. If by 
these means, together with other changes in our sexual code of which |. 
shall speak hereafter, each woman in our society could have a due share 
ef the p'eacures of love, and also of the blessings of motherhood, it appears 
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& me that this could be done, with little, if any, necessary injuty to the 
health. The question is just this, could woman live a healthy life, if she 
permitted impregnation to take place only twice or thrice in her lifetime, 
and prevented it jn the modes mentioned above at all othertimes? J 
believe not only that the average of female health would be immeasurably 
improved, if this were generally done throughout our society, but that the 
life of woman could be perfectiy healthy in these circumstances ; that two 
or three children are sufficient to maintain the health of her sexual ore 

; and that a due amount of preventive intercourse during the rea 
of life, would have a purely beneficial effect upon her bealth, physically 
and morally. Impregnation and child-birth are certainly of the very 
greatest importance tu the health and happiness of woman, and hence 
every woman should produce her fair share of offspring; but it is pro- 
bable that two or threechildren during life would be quite suflicient ta 
secure these sibel tr If such be not the case, alas for woman. 
for other wise it is absolutely impossible to make the life of the sex a healthy 
one. 

As regards the moral sie of the question of preventive sexual inter 
eourse, me people have an objection to it, because, they say, it is 
unnatural, But sexual abstinence is infinitely more unnatural; in fact 
st is so unnatural, and therefore sinful, that itis totally incumpatible 
with health and happiness, and produces the most wide-spread and 
desolating diseases. It is granted that preventive intercourse is unnatural, 
but the circumstances of our life leave us no alternative. If we were 
to obey all the natural impulses, and fellow our sexual desires like the 
inferior anmals, which live a natural life, we would be forced to prey 
upon and check the growth of each other, just as they do. We mast of 
an absulute necessity act unnaturally; and the only choize left us is 
to take the course from which the smallest amount of physical and 
morai evil will result, itis not with nature that preventive intercourse 
is to be-compared, but with the other necessary checks to: population, 
sexual abstinence, prostitution, and poverty. We have to choose behccen 
these checks, not independent of thein. 

Some people object to preventive intercourse, that it is a sort of mur- 
der, and that by it a life is lost to the world. , This is akin to the super- 
stitiuus dread of the Hindoos, lest any child should remain unborn, 
which makes them marry every girl immediately after her first men- 
struation; the consequence being, that the miserable people are sunk 
in the most hopeless mire of poverty, and ara decimated by the positive 
check to population, in the shape of periodical famines, which are cer- 
tain to be of frequent occurrence, where the preventive check is nut 
“attended to, Potential children are Jost to the world every-day ; every 
time that a woman menstruates, or a man’s seminal fluid is re-absorbed 
at discharged without reproduction, a child is lost; in short exactly as 
many children are lost to the world in this way, as form the difference 
be‘woen the number born in a country doubling its population, as the 
United States do, in twenty-five years, and an old country whose pope. 
tation is nearly stationary. . 

‘Bat it is a total confusion of ideas to connect preveutive intercourse 
with infanticide. The moment a human embryo is produced by the 
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anion of the spermatozould with the egg, its life is as sacrodas that of 
the adult, and to take it away is murder; but to prevent impregnation 
is a totally different matter. We do prevent impregnation every day, 
when we refrain from sexual intercourse; and we do waste seminal 
fluid and eggs every day, and the only alternative left*us is not whether 
or not they shall be wasted, but whether or not we ourselves shall be 
wasted and destroyed along with them. ‘* We must do no harm to any 
one,” is the golden rule of morality, and therefore the young embryo, 
when formed, is inviolable; but defore it is formed, its elements are just 
like the other secretions of the body, utterly destitute of an independent 
vitality. 

Those who make baseless accusations against preventive intercoureo, 
should rather look to their own actions ; which must before long rise up 
in fearful judgment against many, whose sexual conduct has bteh 
thought blameless. Instead of being murder, preventive tntercoury is the 
only possible mode of preventing murder, which, as has been already 
shown in speaking of the mutual destruction of mankind, is taking place 
around us in society every moment, in its most insidious and painful 
forms. Instead of being immoral, preventive intercouse is the only possi» 
ble wuy of tntroducing real morality into human society, where it has 
hitherto been a mere name; and although I cannot tell what evils may 
be found to be inseparable from it, yet Iearnestly hope that they are 
few aud slight, and feel deeply convinced that, compared with the 
present evils, they will be found to be totally insignificant. 

Preventive sexual intercourse then, is the mode, and the only possible 
mode, of reconciling the opposing difficulties of the population problem , 
and is the only possible solution {or the great social] evils of this and other 
old countries. I stake my lire, I would stake a thousand lives, on the 
truth of this. ‘There is no subject on which [ have thought so long, and 
felt.so deeply, as thesexualone. It has been ever present to me for many 
years ; and long before I read the works of Mr. Malthus and Mr. Mill, 
my mind was absorbed in the evils I saw and read of, from sexual absti- 
nence, and other sexual difficulties and diseases. At that time I had 
little idea of the iron-hand of necessity, which was causing al) this 
deprivation and misery, and blamed for it, as many have done, the tyranny 
ef our moral codes, and the monopoly of our sexual institutions; but Mr. 
Malthus’s great work revealed to me the real source of the evil. J then 
saw that the marriage monopoly was not the real cause of the sexual 
abstinence, any more than the unequal distribution of wealth was the 
cause of poverty; but that it arose from the inexorable necessity of 
checking population, and keeping it down to the level of the food. Mar- 
riage was a mere outpost, which screencd from view the foe, which was 
destroying us. The two great opposing difficulties then stood out in the 
e'earost light; those from want of love on the one hand, which I had so 
tong lamented, and those from want of food, which, as I learned frow 
Mr. Malthus, were inseparably connected with the former. I saw then, 
that the sexual evils and the evils of poverty were in fact merely twe 
different forms of the same grand evil, caused by the law of population: 
that both sprang from the same source, and could be curod. «! curuble ag 
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of, uly by thesame remedy. Wasthis possible? did their cure lie in the 
aature of things? could these difficulties be reconciled? for, if they could 
not, the more deeply I considered the question, the more hopeless appsared 
human affairs. By preventive sexual intercourse, and by this alone, 
they can, I belie@a, be perfectly reconciled. It is not without a long and 
auxious scrutiny from all the points of view within my reach, that I have 
been led to this conclusion; and I feel earnestly convinced, that it will 
prove a true means of escape from the social evils. If it should not, alas 
for owr race! In that case this work, and every other work which has 
ever been written on any subject, have been written in vain; and are 
impotent to produce any real improvement in human destiny. 

ut even although preventive intercourse were universally adopted, and 
found to be sufficient for its object, it would by no means thoroughly re- 
medy the sexual evils, wthough it would greatly mitigate them: and 
althoygh it might wholly remove poverty. Many of the serual evils 
most widely spread among us, depend directly upon the errors of our 
code of sexual morality. According to this code, all love except married 
Jove, is considered sinful. Marriage, it is held moreover, should bind 
people together for life, without leaving them the power of indulging in 
any other sexual intimacy, or of divorce from each other, unless either 
the husband or wife commits adultery. If this, which is the view of mar- 
riage generally entertained in this country, were to continue, there are 
very many fearful sexual evils which could not be removed. 

Yn the first place, what is, or should be, tae grand object of any social 
institution for uniting the sexes? It is, that eacn sndividuul in society, every 
man and woman, should huve a fuir share of the blessings of love and of off- 
spring, and thut the children should be duly provided jor. But if marriage be 
the only honorable way of obtaining sexual and parental pleasures, very 
many must be excluded from them ; for, even supposing that there were 
room for the exercise of all the reproductive powers, as in America, or 
that by preventive intercourse the proportion of children in each family 
were to be small, so as to allow of a great many marriages, still there 
would be a large number of women, and even of men, who from plain- 
ness and other unattractive qualities, would find no one, who would be 
willing to be rigidly bound to them for life. Even in America there are, 
I believe, not a few old maids. Were these inevitable cases still fewer, 
thoy would be enough of themselves to show the insufficiency of marriage. 
In this country, from the great preponderance of the female sex, very 
many would necessarily remain single, though every man were te marry 
In Scotland, where the disproportion of the sexes is highest, the census of 
185: shows that there are 110 women to 100 men; a fact which 
of itself, ander our present sexual code, reveals an immensity of suffer- 


ut these are but drors in the ocean of miseries, which the rigorous in- 
stitution of marriage inevitably causes. Marriage is based upon tlie 
idea, that constant and unvarying love is the only one, which is pure aud 
honourable, and which should be ised as morally good. But there 
could not Lea greater error than this. Love is, like all other human 
passions and appetites, subject to change, deriving a great part of its 
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force and continuance from variety in its objects; and to accept to fa 
i to an i is to try ee. laws ole nature. bhe-raee 
when the passsion is strongest, is especially prone to change, accordi 
te the beautiful cataaand of Nature, who enleesla that sa ex cecees 
should be varied, and our differeut faculties and emotions called forth. 
To deplore this inconstancy in youth, or tocall it an instance of perversity, 
er original sin, is to think to set ourselves above the wisdom of Nature. 
& young man and woman at puberty, when their new senses are 
awakened, fall in love with the first tolerably fair face they meet. It is 
ten chances to one that were they to marry this first object, in a few years 
they would bitterly repent. ow can they tell, without experience of 
love, how many objects of greater attraction and congeniality they may 
yet encounter; they, who know as yet scarcely anything of character, 
ss oectrsainle te ee ees : 

arriage thus tempts young people, blin y promptings ¢ 
their novel passion, sad by eli (ies perlonee. to rush into a state*which 
will be the source of future years of grief. 1t denies all sufficient ex- 
perience in the choice of a sexual companion; one of the most important 
essentials of our happiness. Though the man and woman may know 
a little of each other's exterior, and of some of their surface qualities, yet 
they have uo idea how they shall sexually suit each other, before they 
enter into this irrevocable contract; so that the greatest miseries 
have frequently arisen from the existence of some sexual malformation 
on either side, from impotence in the husband, or even from total igno- 
vance of all sexual matters on both sidcs—an ignorance worthy of the 
childhood of our race, but an extraordinary anomaly in the nineteenth 
eentury. 

Many individuals in our society havea strong conscientious objection 
to the marriage vow, which is in fact a satire upon all vows, promisin 
love till death ; a promise, which is evidently in many cases utterly beyond 
the power of him or her who makes it, to fulfil. Again, the promise 
of the wife to obey is a standing shame to the whole formulary, and has 
tended to give a handle to those acts of domestic tyranny, which are, it 
may I believe be said, the rule, and not the exception, in married life. 

ge cannot, in general,: be used in those innumerable caseq 

where sexual intercourse is indispensable to the cure of genital diseases, 
gach as many forms of spermatorrhea, chlorosis, hysteria, and the dis- 
eases of menstruation. When a young man or woman bas one of these 
diseases, sexual intercourse cannot be obtained promptly through the cum- 
@rcas machinery of marriage, (even were it morally advisable for an 
tovalid, whether man or woman, to link his uncertain fortunes india- 
solubly with another ;) and the deeper the unhappy sufferer sinks into 
. the abyss of wisery, the more hopeless does the prospect of marriage 
become; for, if a young man, he has neither the will nor the power to 
look about for a partner for life af such a time; and, if a girl, the more 
sickly she becomes, the less chauce is there of her finding a husband. 
Therefore marriage deserts us at eur greatest need; and if it should 
eontinue to be the only attainable sexual intercouse, the cure ef vas, 
wumbers of genital diseases would be, &> et present, impossible, and 
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snight be gfven up in Gespair. But not only the cure, the prevention o! 
these diseases in any satisfactory degree would be impossible; for unless 
all young people were to marry about puberty, which would create the most 
fearful subsequent repentances, an immense amount of genital disease 
would be certaingo arise, wore no other honourable provision made for the 
gratification of the first and most impetuous passions. It is very generally 
about and shortly after the age of puberty, that masturbation begins to 
be practised among both sexes; chlorosis is most frequent in girls still in 
their teens; in short, it is an absolute trspossibility to prevent the 
developement of an immense amount of genital! disease and morbidity, if 
marriage be the only sexual provision for youth. 

The irrevocable nature of the marriage contract, and the impossibility 
of procuring divorce, lead to the most fearful evils. Mr. Hill shows 
this in his work on Crime, telling us that the great majority of murders 
ead brutal assaults now-a-days, are committed by husbands upon their 
wive®, and showing that it is in the nature of all long and indissoluble 
contracts to cause similar evils. All contracts, binding two human 
beings together in an indissoluble manner for long. periods, are the fruit- 
ful source of crimes and miseries. So it was with the cumbrous machi- 
nery of apprenticeships, formerly prevalent in the trades, which is now 
being gradually abandoned. It is certainly a fearful and miserable ano- 
maly that two persons who have ceased to care for—nay, who have come 
to hate each other, should be bound together with iron rigour, in what 
should be the bonds of love. Surely it isa bitter satire upon love, and 
on the diguity and freedom cf man and woman. It is said, with the 
austerity that characterises all the sexual opinions in this country, that 
the happiness of the parents in such a case shouid be sacrificed to the 
interests of the children, and that therefore a divorce should not be per~ 
mitted; but could anything be more adverse to the happiness or welfare 
of the children themselves, than to dwell with a father and mother whoss 
temper is soured by mutual hatred? For all oarties it is infinitely de- 
sirable that a divorce should take place. it is from such rational con- 
siderations that in many parts of the continent, as for instance in 
Germany, the unnatural indissolubility of marriage has been abandoned, 
and divorce is permitted, if the parties find that they are unsuited to 
each other. apv are already in favour of a similar alteration in the 
marriage laws of this country. 

Marriage is one of the chief instruments in the degradation of women. 
Ie perpetuates the old inveterate error, that it isthe province of the 
female sex to depend upon man for Se sc and to attend merely to 
housebold cares, and the rearing of children—a belief which is utterly 
incompatible with the freedom or a ie developement of women on 
the one hand, and with the economical interests of society on the other. 
It is the emblem too of all those harsh and unjust views, which have 
given to woman so much fewer privileges in love than man, and have 

uished so much more severely a breach of the moral code in her case. 

or a man to indulge his sexual appetites illegitimately, either before or 
after the warriape vow, 18 thought venial ; but for aw man todo 80, is thw 
waost boinous crime. The wife hag been held im the true spirit of tue 
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eriental barem, to be in a wanner the sexual property of the huxband, 
whom no one had a right to touch, and who had no right to have a thought 
tor any one but her own lord and master. 

It is easy to compare monogamy, as it exists among us, with poly- 
gamy, and to boast of its superior justice ; just as we*hear Protestants 
every day easily triumphing over the effete Roman Catholicism. It is not 
with Roman Catholicism but with Natural Religion, that Protestantism 
is to be compared; and it is not with polygamy, but with nature, tha! 
marriage is to be compared : and it will be found infinitely further behind 
the truly nacural sexual justice. than it is superior to plovgamy. It hae 
been made the engine by which woman has been terrified into, andi: prison- 
ed in, the most rigid rules of sexual discipline, while man has taken to him. 
self all the sexual privileges. The husband, who himself would not scruple 
in the slightest to break his marriage vow, thinks his honeur implicated in 
his wife's rigid observance of it; and would be ready on the shortest 
notice to shoot a man through the body, who should dare to approach Ais 
wedded property, to whom he is perhaps totally indifferent. Are not 
things like these a mockery? do they not make fouls and puppets of us. 
and pour scorn upon our vaunted institutions? Marriage delivers 
woman bound into the hands of man; it gives her moral and legal disad- 
vantages, compared with him ; tempts her to become entircly dependent on 
him for support, and do nothing but breed and rear children to overstock 
the world: by its hopeless indissolubility, it takes away her spirit, and 
makes her submit to hardships and indignities, which otherwise she 
would never for a moment endure; it puts her in the power of man, and 
tempts him to abuse his gift of superior strength, it is in short the 
instrument, in numberless cases, of :naking the man a tyrant and the 
wife a siave. 

Marriage is a step so irrevocable and hazardous, that few would take 
it, were thoy not driven to it, by the want of any other honourable out- 
let for their sexual desires. Many men feel that it would be to them a 
great loss of freedom in various respects: and the number of those who 
remain bachelors, not from want of meaas, but from dislike to the mar- 
ried state, 1s very largo; and is continually increasing, as the advance 
in intelligence makes men less willing to take problematical and irrevo- 
table steps, in matters so closely connected with their happiness in life. 
pag is like the gambler’s stake, all or nothing; and is fitted for 
the éa¢iy stages of human developement, but not for an advanced state of 
society. There is nothing more degrading to the dignity of man and 
woman, than sach irrevocable contracts; they make children of us, con- 
fining our affections and actions by rule and measure, as if we were 
pale to have any freedom, and to guide our own sexual conduct through- 
out life. 

The icy formality of the marriage ideas is a constant damper to 
She enjoyments of youth; it spoils the social pleasures between the 
young of both sexes, and casts a chill upon that intimacy and close sym 
pathy, which they should have for each other. No warm feelings are 
sountenanced between the sexes, unless marriage is in prospect ; a youn 
man must not address a young woman except with acertain constraint. 
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for fear of exciting in her hopes of marriage, which he does not mean te 
realise ; neither a man nor woman must jiirt (that miserable word) witk 
any of the opposite sex, for fear of entangling their hearts, and causing 
their misery ; in short, the only sexual conduct which is considered quite 
conventionallythonourable, is tolook about for cne suitable partner, and 
keep at a due distance from all therest of man or womankind, both before 
and after marriage. This it is, which has frozen our society, given an 
effeminate and unhealthy character to all love, as if young people could 
not take care of their own feelings, and deadened the frank gaiety and 
impnisiveness of our youth ; smnverting the dignified intercourse of men 
and women, into a scéne of stiff and artificial marriage-hunting, where 
the girls and their mothers are bent on looking out for good matches ; 
where the unmarried women are tormented by the miserable appre- 
hension of being left old maids, feelings destructive to the dignity of 
the female character; and where the men are frequently hooked into 
marriage by arts and stratagems, or bullied into it by the fear of 
having “ gone too far” in attentions to fhe lady. This has had the 
effect of banishing true and natura] love as much as possible from 
our society, and substituting for it interested calculations. 
Theromance and impetuosity of love are well-nigh extinguished among 
us, and are to be met with chiefly in works of fiction; where people in- 
dulge in a day-dreai.: of what should be the feelings between the sexes. 
A great proportion of the marriages we see around us, did not take place 
from love at all, but from some interested motive, such as wealth, social 
position, or other advantages; and in fact it is rare to see a mariage in 
which true love has been the predominating feeling on both sides. This 
is especially the case as regards womes. It is comparatively rare, thas 
a woman marries the man whom she most loves; we see matches 
day ia which a young girl marries an old man, or where the fear of re- 
maining an old maid, or the wish to obtain the social advantages and 
protection of marriage, is the real motive which influences the woman. 
Such marriages are in reality cases of legalised prostitution, and are 
utterly alien to the true spirit of love. It is not -voman herself 
but her unfortunate social position, that is to be blamed for them. 
From the dependent state of woman, which makes her think rather of a 
protector and maintainer than a lover; from want of the power ot 
active selection on her side; and from the great population difficulties, 
which surround our society, and wkich have made marriage hitherto 
attainable but to a limited number and at an advanced age; the influ- 
ence of true love among us has been curtailed to an immense degree, aud 
all other feelings have as far as possible been substituted for it. But b 
this, there is an incalculable loss to the happiness and virtue of mankind, 
and especially of youth, for on no age does the rigour of the marriage 
sode press so suffocatingly as on youth; on youth, the season of ardent 
passion, of impulse, of change; of generous spirit, as yet untamed by 
the griading difficulties of life, and beaming with that sexual halo, then 
wnly to be seen, which displays the freshness and power of the newly 
developed passions. ‘ : 
The complete ezciveweness of marriage, gives tise to very areat ove, 
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Both men and women, but especially the latter, often fall desperately la 
love with one object; and if they cannot have the full and sole possese 
sion of this, they resign themselves to despair. From hopeless love, 
especially in woman, what fearful evils arise daily! The sufferer loses 
all relish for the rest of life, pines away, and probably falls ultimately 
into the hands of our great national destroyer, Consumption. The most 
intense jealousy too is fostered among us, by the exclusiveness of mar- 
riage. Lovers paying their addresses to the same girl, or girls who are 
rivals for the affections of a man, are consumed with jealousies and 
anxieties; for they know that it is a question of all or nothing, and 
their whole happiness in life seems bound up in the issue. ‘The exclu- 
siveness of marriage is thus one great cause of that intense anxiety of mind, 
which is so conspicuous in our national character, and wears men down 
as mucd as hard work. 

The custom moreover of selecting ons sole object of love, and stéeli 
vne's heart, as far as sexual desires are concerned, against all the rest 
of man or womankind, has a very narrowing effect on our capacity for 
affection, and appreciation of what is good and amiable in the different 
characters we see around us. Hence, in great measure, has arisen that 
fastidiousness in love, which is so marked among us, and is the sign of a 
narrow and effeminate culture. Thero is perhaps no socit:ty, go full of 
little trifling dislikes and repugnances 16 ours; even the young, who 
should be averse to see any faults in the opposite sex, are full of the mos¢ 
captious criticisms against them; instead of admiring each of their 
neighbours tur those good qualities which they possess, they must 
have them suit exactly their narrow ideal, or, if not, they despise 
them. These petty dislikes arise inevitably from a rigourous institution 
like marriage ; and are the modes in which the heart of man or woman 
instinctively steels itself against others, and devotes itself to one sole 
object. Where a rigid puritanism sternly forbids even the very feeling 
of sexual desire towards any person savo one’s married companion, or apy 
sexual intercourse exccpt in a rigcurous marriage, the heart is neces- 
sarily driven, if it is not to become the prey of conficting emotions, te 
harden itself against the rest of the sex ; and these are some of the ways 
in which this is done. 

Another very common way is by the feelings becoming callous to the 
passion of love altogether ; the husband turning his attention wholly te 
the pursuit of wealth, fame, or other objects, and the wife to rearing 
children, or, if she have none, to pietism. Thus constancy is secured by 
the partial or total extinction of the passion of love; and this is the case 
not in solitary instances, but I believe almest in the majority of married 
lives. This is one of the most important secondary reasons of thag 
intense thirst for money-getting, which is so prominent a feature in the 
@aglish and American character. When love becomes extinguished, 
from the influence of habit, of colu puritanical feelings, or other canses 
in marriage, some other passion must step in to supply its place in au 
energetic mind; and that passion is gonerally in this country the love of 
wealth. The effect of habit in dulliag our passions is little understced 
av yet; and I believe we are little aware of how much the sum of 
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Sexnal eufoyments is diminished, by the rigid monotony of our sexual 
meutations. 

Marriage and the strictness of the sexual code is the chief secondary 
cause of prostitution. It excludes any honcurable provision for sexual 
connections of atemporary kind; but these are so absulutely essential 
that they must Le obtained at any cust; and since they are stigmatised 
as immoral, they assume the degraded and clandestine shape of proswe 


tation. 

But all thes evils of marriage, fearfui though they be, are as usthing 
compared with the miserable part it has played in the griuditig popala- 
tion-difficulties of our race. Marriage hus been, and is, in fact, a monoe 
poly of honourable love, and the blessings of offspring, by a limited 
class ; who have shut out a1 the rest from these blessings, and plunged 
them into the awful guir> of sexual evils, prostitution, masturbation, 
diseages of sexual abstinence, acd venereal disease. It has been the rock 
on which a certain number have aved themselves from the sea of sexual 
sufferings ; and whence they have looke?, not in awe and pity, but rather 
in scorn and hatred, on their unbappy felluw-beings, who were struggling 
with the waves. But this is not all. I!’y the large families they have 
had on the average, they have pe: mitted as few a3 possible to escape from 
the evils of celibacy; and have overcrowded the population to suem & 

ec, that the most awful poverty, and hard work, and the greatest 
difficulty of getting a livelihood have ensued, 

tt 1s difflealt to conceive greater evils than have existed, and do exist, 
under the present sexual code. Poverty could scarcely bo more wide- 
apread and grinding than it is; and [ think it would be difficult to 
imagine a state, where, on the whole, less sexual pleasures and more sexe 
ual evils exist. than in our present one. It is customary to boast loudly 
of the happiness of the married state, and to give the institution of mar- 
riage credit for that sum of sexual happiness, which we witness around 
us, and which is sure to be seen choquering the darker shadows of human 
life. wherever tho two sexes dwell together, and by whatever tie they are 
united; but such boasts also are a vanity. Fven among the richer 
classes, I Lelieve just as little sexual happiness exists, as cculd be at all 
expected from soy kind of relations, by which man and woman are held 
together in a exvilized society ; there is about as little pleasure in 
ting the swarms of legitimate childzen, as could woll be extracted from 
venereal intercourse; and when we go beneath our little suriace of soci- 
ety, and look at marriod iife among the poor, we find it fall te the brim 
with miseries; cares, ill-usage, drunkenness, children a burden to their 
parents, and esoacially to their hard-worked mother; the wife generally 
sick of all sexual pleasures, which have loaded her with such cares, and 
perhaps submitting to them only from fear of her huspand. Alar! Dr 
not let us mock snch fearful evils with the name of * Holy and -biesed 

institution.” In what way does the institution of marriage, in’ whica | 
such miseries can exist, deserve the th anks or the admiration of mane 
kind? What has it done for as, Oh we unhappy! that we should bow | 
down and worship it.so biindly? ao | 
Married peopie have made an axfo) Sse of the privileges entrusted to 
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them, namely, the monopoly of the loves, by which uur race is continued 
From ignorance or heedlessness, they have totally disregarded the great 
acxual responsibility, which is incumbent upon every member of human 
eociety, and should be hte by all of us as the most sacred duty, 
namely, not to bring tnto the world more than our fuir chare of children. 
This great duty, which is one of such supreme importance, little though 
it be yet recognised, that it is not omly by far the most sacred of ail in 
regard to our sexual conduct, but probably is ¢4e most important of all 
possible duties, was not understood to be a duty at all until Mr. Malchus 
wrote. }ie however sifvwed clearly, that without attention to it, all 
other virtues ure in vain ; that the exercise of all the Christian, or any 
vther conceivable virtues, without this, would be totally unable to remove 
a single one of the great evils which uppress our race. 

I believe however, that Mr. Malthus, and even Mr. Mill (although | 
éhe latter says, that the population question is one in which not only the 
labourers, but all the richer classes, whose children are eduvated to any 
profession, are concerned), have limited too much the iucumbency of this 
great duty. Mr. Malthus defined it thus, “* That no man should bring 
into the world children whom he could not support.’ This has had the 
effoct of laying the whole burden of theduty upon the poor and working 
classes ; and has been one great reason, whiy its sacredness has been £0 little 
recogmsed. These were exactly the classes, who, from their want of 
education and developement, could Jeast understand the question; and 
even if they Lad understood it, could least be expected to exercise such 
prudence. The rich were too well content that the irksome duty should 
not be laid upon their shoulders; and as they did not clearly see how 
their own interests were involved in it, they were content to avoid the 
question. 

While the duty .> made incumbent only upon the poor, there is cum- 
paratively little hope of its incomparable importance being felt. But | 
am firmly convinced, that it has an infinitely wider applicability; that it 
ts not @ class duty, but a universal human duty. I¢ is not a question of 
poverty or the want of food merely, but also of the want of love. The 
question is not—Can we support any number of children that we are able 
to bring into the world ? but - How many children is each individual ia 
an old country morally justified in bringing into the world, when he bas 
consideration for the health, happiness, and virtue of others? The case 
is simply thus. There is room in old couutries (and, in two or three cen- 
turies more, which in the histury of our race, are but as a day, eves 
America and Australia, will be old, or in other words weli-prozled 
countries,) for but a very small uumoer of childrcn, compared with 
that which the reproductive powers of our species would admit of, 
and the question is, how, and by whom, are these children to be pro- 
duced? If the rule of morality is to be, that a man or woman may 
produce as many of this limited number of children, as he or she can 
support, it must result, that a limited class will, as at present, muno- 
polise all the reproductive functions; and the rest be compelled either te 
bring no children into tho world, or, if they do, to overcrowd the popw: | 
lation, aud thas produce poverty, hard work, and early deaths. 
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At present every man or woman who marries, prevents some one else 
from marrying; every man or woman who gets a child, prevents sume 
one else from baving ona. In this way, to have a large family of child- 
rep is the worst of all serurtl sine & Man or woman can be guilty of 
There is scarcely anything which causes so much misery to others. 
Suppose the circumstances of a society to admit of only fronr two to 
three children on an average by eaca woman, (which is the case at 
present in our own country), every married couple who have more than 
this number, are inevitably plunging some of their fellow-creaturce 
either into scxual abstinence, whuse horrors it is vain to disguise, or 
into prostitation, masturbation, or sexual disease. Therefore large 
families ure the primary cause of the sexual evils, as well as of poverty; and 
to bring a large family into the world is in reality much more morally 
guilty, than prostitution or other sexual faults. Among the poor, the 
lurge fumilies operate by crowding the population, increasing poverty, 
and causing hard-work and early death, (the poor in large towns only 
live une-third of their natural term of life); among the rich, they pre- 
vent other marriages, producing abstinence or masturbation among the 
young women, with all the miseries of a blighted sexual life; and 
mercenary love, abstinence, and other sexual evils among the young 
men; besides crowding all the professions to a degree, which produces 
the most destructive want of leisure and mental anxiety, makes the 
weaker despair and the stronger work himself to death. 

The whole blame for sexual misconduct is laid upon those, who are 
the vrctims to the imprudence of married people. The poor prostitutes, 
‘he masturbator, the unbappy sufferers from venereal disease, the 
hysterical, the hypochondriacal, are either savagely despised or treated 
with ridicule and disdain; but the real cause of their sufferings and 
degradations, namely, to bring large families into the world, is thought 
rather a virtuc than a fault. Tous it can be seen that our interests are 
just as much bound up in the great pupulation question, as are those 
of the poor, and that the duty of limited procreation ts as incumbent upon 
the rich as the poor. 

To have offspring is not to be regarded as a duzury, which the rich 
man alone has a title to, as Mr. Malthus’s reasonings tend to show it 
Lo be, but as a great primary necessary of bealth and happiness, of which 
every nan and woman should have a fair share ; which no class should 
be alloved to appropriate to themseives, without incurring the re- 
proaches of their neighbours ; and which no individual should be so 
selfish, as to wish to engruss, witvout consideration far others. Childs 
birth is one of the grund physical necessuries for the health of womas 
Without it her reproductive powers remain unexercised, and her con- 
stitution is almost sure to suffer in consequence. It is not enough to 
have sexual intercourse ; the pleasures of love alone are not sufficient 
#1 woman to satisfy the wan's of her organization, and to fulfil her 
aexual life. The biessings of offspricg moreover, are one of those 
great moral necessaries of happiness, which the heart of every man gnd 
woman naturally yearns for. Both man and woman must feel, that 
their life is incomplete without offspring.. To he childless deprives an 
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: _ ‘many of the most elevating experiences that belong te 
hamanity; leaves him solitary in old age, and excludes him from thone 
sofiening aad purifying inflaences, which this great moral tie naturaty 
brings wita it. Therefore, even although by the adoption of preventive 
sexual intercourse, every individual could have a due share of love, 
still it would be impossible to secure a healthy and a happy life tw 
the mass of ma:kind, and still more of womankind, unless each womans 
should also have a fair share of offspring. 

It is 8 matter of the very first importance for the welfare of society, 
that the necessaries of life should be distinguished from the Jlcxuries ; 
and that society should be 80 arranged, that every individual should 
have a due share of the necessaries. Society should regard as its very 
highest principle and aim, that no single individual should be forced 
to live an unhealthy life; and it is a sacred duty, binding upon every 
ene of ua, to act in such a manner, that we shall not render healjb and 
happiness impossible to some of our fellow-creatures. Children stand 
in a perfectly different category from the luxuries of life. These luxue 
ries, such as costly dresses, wines, handsome furniture, or other ornae 
ments of life, are not naturally indispensable to the health and happi- 
ness of mankind; and therefore it ia not incumbent upon the different 
members of society to see that all their neighbours, us well as theme 
selves, are provided with them; but sexual intercourse and offspring 
ere absolutely indispensable, and thercfore it is morally binding upoa 
every member of society, to take only such a share of them, as to 
leave a sufficiency to his fellows. 

erefore, any man or woman, it matters not what be their station 
in life, whether their destiny Le a palace or a hovel, who has more 
than the small proportion of children which the circumstances of aa 
eld country allow, as the fair average to each individual, ts an irreli- 
gious being; and disregards one of the most sacre! of all the moral 
duties, thus inevitably causing disease and misery tv some of his 
fellow-creatures. This is the most important of all the obligations of 
sexual morality ; and ignorance of it, which was so universal until Mr. 
Malthus wrote, although it may lead ua to pardon, and view with 
sorrow instead of blame, the faults of married people, does not in the 
least alter the great natural sin of disregarding this duty. Large 
families are the ruin of us all; they are the fountain-heads of the hard 
work, low wages, starvation, and prostitution among the poor; and of 
the mercenary love, sexual abstinence, and all the train of sexual 
horrors, together with the toils and anxieties of over-wrought profes- 
sional life, aunong the rich. By them has the great mass of the misery 
we Witness around us been caused; and it is only by concentrating 
suc attention upon this parent source of evils, and ‘stemrmtng it at ite 
origin, that it is even conccivably possible to remedy the miscries 
arising from the want of food, love, and leisure. 

It is the most awful of all reflections, and yet it is absolutely unde- 
giable,. that no class of human beings have been the cause to their 
€liows of ruin or destruction, in the slightest degree comparable with 
that which arives from the impradent procreation of marries people, 
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flow Is it to be expected that our race should make real 

faman society should be other than a chaos, when from a morbid 
delicacy the most important of all actions, namely, the giving life to 
new beings, is left to the mercy of ignorance and recklessness ? 

All should viéw with a jealous eye those who have more than a 
small number of children, so long as there remain any among us, 
who are suffering from the want of food or of love. Every man or 
womac who has a regard for his fellow-creatures, and a sense of the 
sacredness of moral duties, should refrain from bringing into the 
world more than a very small number of offspring, until the evils of 
poverty, and sexual abstinence, are removed. By thus refraining, he 
will do more for his fellow-men, than if he lavished upon them his 
whole wealth, and toiled for them in every other manner; but on the 
coutrary, if he bring into the world a large family, while our en 
is lahpuring with the awful lation-difficulties, as at t, all 
other imaginable virtues and efforts cannot make him other than a 
destroyer of his fellow-besngs. 

These reflections show us, that the great burden of the sexual sins 
should be laid on the shoulders of the married people, who have 
large families; and not, as is done at present, on the poor friendless- 
prostitutes, unmarried lovers, and other sexual sufferers, who are the 
victims, not the causes, of our scxual sins. None of their faults are so 

at or so destructive to the interests of society. as that of having a 
arge family ; and moreover they are, in reality, mainly the effects of 
this great primary fault. 

It becomes manifest, moreover, from these reflections, that the 
views commonly entertained as to the sexual duties are exceedingly 
annatural ; and that it is absolutely necessary to remodel in many 
respects our sexual code ; to form it upon the great natural foundation 
of equal justice between man and woman, and in accordance with the 
principles of morality, arising from the taws of the generative organs 
and of population ; of which our forefathers, who framed the present 
code, had no knowledge. The great natwral sexual duties of man and 
woman do not, as is commonly imagined, consist in being a constant 
husband or wife, or in avoiding unmarried intercourse; but are of 8 
very different nature. 

In the first place, as has already been safd, the most sacred of all the 
sexual obligations should be, not to have more than one’s fair share of 
children. This share, in the present circumstances of our society, is a 
very small one; for we are already so overcrowded, that the object of 
every one should be, to thin our numbers by avoiding all merry! 
birthe, until poverty is completely removed, and the population 
brought to bear a due proportion to the food. In fact, the fewer child- 
ren either a man or woman could have at present, the better. for their 
fullow-creatures ; and no possible conduct could be so meritorious ia 
any individual, as to refrain from having children altogether, unless 
they are necessary for the health of the mother, until the weight of 
eur social difficulties is somewhat lightened. The pre- 


duty of lim 
nai may well be deemed the very first and highest of all ~ ~~ 
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for if it be well performed, it makes all others comparatively easy; but 
if it be neglected, it is absolutely impossible that any other duty can 
be of avail to mankind, er that our race can make any real pro- 
gress in virtue or happiness. 

. The next sexual duty, is to educate well those chfldren whom we 
bring into the world. It isa sacred obligation upon every man and 
woman, to provide for their offspring to the best of their powers, 
and to train them to become good members of Society. Children at 
present are excecdingly ill-provided for, from the squalid poverty in 
which their parents are often plunged; and from the frequency of 

_large families, in which the children are a drag upon their parents, 
and are too numerous to be attended to. Another great reason of the 
imperfect nurture, which many children receive, is the dependent and 
degraded state of their mother. She cannot support herself, but trusts 
for support to her husband, and of course the children share ig her 
helplessness. Were women as a general rule able to gain a livelihood 
for themselves, not only would the character of the sex be greatly 
taiged, but the children would have a far surer guarantee for being 
well cared for. A mother who could earn a good livelihood, would 
sarely, if ever, desert her child, even although the father might do so 
There is no secondary cause of poverty more important, than the de- 
pendent and helpleas state of woman. ‘To have to support his wife as 
well as his children, is a heavy additional tax on the energies of man. 
Therefore for all parties, for man, woman, and child, it is of the utmost 
consequence that woman sheuld cause to be dependent upon man for 
support, ua she bas hitherto been; and that every woman in soctesy, 

Just as every man, should be able to earn an independent livelihood for 

herself. Nothing would have a greater effect in elevating the temaie 

character, and in advancing the best interests of socicty. 

There are two things requisite to enable woman to become indepen- 
dent. In the first place, the wuges of female labour must be greatly higher 
than at present; and this can only be effected, exactly as in the case‘v 
male wages, by diminishing the number of workers. This is to be 
dune only by checking population by means of preventive intercourse, 
Thus the means, by which the wages of man are to be raised, will at 
elie same time raise those of woman. With regard to the exceedingly 
ainall wages of woman, of which specimens have been given before, Mr. 
Mill says, “‘ The explanation of the fact that the peculiar employments 
of women are so ill-remunerated, must be that they are over-stocked ; 
that although so much smaller a number of women than of men sup- 
port themselves by wages, the occuputions which law and custom make 
acc-ssible to them are comparatively so few, that the field of their 
employment is still more over-crowded.” He says also that from our 
present domestic customs, competition may depress much lower the 
wages of women than of men; for a man’s wage is calculated by what 

is necessary to support a wife and small family, since it is the genera: 
custom for the wife to depend on the husband; whereas a woman’s 
wage w only for her own support 


' ?y.aa toese remarks of Mr. Mill it is seen, that the great causes 
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which depress the wages of women are that there are so few occupa 
tions left open to them by law or custom ; while those which are opes 
to them, are immensely overstocked. This leads us to the second 
requisite for the independence of woman. It is that the sphere of her 
actinity should bs enlarged, aud that all professions and occupations 
in which, by her natural powers, she is fitted to engage, should be 
threwn open to her. Nothing would more powerfully promote the 
weifare of our race, than the developement of woman, It is to woman 
that tho reproduction of the species is peculiarly entrusted ; and it is 
she, on whom will specially devolve that most important of all duties, 
the regulation of the number of offspring. It is therefore indispensable 
to the interests of mankind, that the independence, and foresight of 
woman, should be increased as much a3 possible, and nothing would 
have a more powerful effect on this, tlian to entarge her sphere of 
action ; so that her pursuits might be as imporiant and varied as those 
of mf&n, and that every woman might have the power of gaining an 
honourable independence. On this subject I shull again quote Mr. 
Mill's words. 

“Tt appears to me impossible bnt that the increase of intelligence, 
of education, and of the love of independence among the working 
classes, must be attended with a corresponding growth of the good 
sense. which manifests itself in provident habits of conduct, and that 
population therefore will bear a eonstantly diminishing ratio to capital 
and employment. This most desirable result would be much acceler- 
ated, by another change, which lics in the direct line of the best ten- 
dencies of the time, the opening of industrial occupations freely to both 
sexcs. The same reasons, which make it no longer necessary that the 
poor should depend on the rich, make it equally unnecessary that 
women should depend on men; and the least which justice requires is, 
that law and cusiom should not enforce dependence, (where the ‘cor- 
relative protection becomes superfluous), by ordaining, that » woman 
who docs not happen to have a provision by inheritance shall bave 
scarcely any means open to her of gaining a livelihood, except as a 
wife and a mother. Let women who prefer that occupation adopt it, 
but that there should be no option, no other carriere possible for the 
great majority of women except in the humbler departments of life, is 
one of those social injustices which call loudest fur remedy. Among 
the salutary consequences of correcting it, one of the most probable 
would be, a great diminution of the evil of over-population. Itis by 
devuting one-half of the human species to that exclusive function, b 
making it fill the entire life of one sex, and interweave itself wit 
almost all the objects of the other, that the instinct in question is 
nursed into the disproportionate preponderance, which it has hitherto 
exercised in human life.” 

The life of young ladies is most vapid and unnatural. They have 
no substantial occupation, and their energies are frittered away upon 
trivial accomplishments, which should form only the ornaments of 
life. bate many of them feel this keenly, and desire nothing so eagerly 
as a suitable occupstion, to engage their often highly cultivated minds, 
and give them an independent position; but our eccial arrangements 
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render this an impossibility. When they marry, the rearing of children 

‘peoms the only kind of occupation, which can save them from ennui 
and self-reproach for their uselessness; and thus they are tempted te 
ave large families, to the destruction of their fellow creatures. 

These two great sexual duties, namely not to have more than our fais 
share of children, and to provide carefully for them, are those which a 
society has a right to demand from all its members. Ifa manors 
woman fulfil these great duties satisfactorily, they have fulfilled their 
ehief sexual duties to society. © Whether the children have been born is 
marriage or not, is a matter of comparatively very little importance; ana 
if these duties have been neglected—if an individual have brought into 
the world a large family, or have not provided for them well—the empty 
title of constant husband does not prevent him from having been one of 
the destroyers of his race. 

It is of the highest importance, that the attention of all of us should be 
steadfastly concentrated upon the real sexual duties, and not dazzfd by 
mere names. Marriaye diverts our attention from the real sexual duties, 
and this is one of its worst effects. 1t aiso conceals from the superticias 
view the law of populaticn. Those, who are not acquainted with this 
law, believe that people remain unmarried either from their own choice, 
or from their unattractive qualities. They do no not see tLe great re- 
strictive principle which is operating beneath. This common error is 
very similar to that of calling drunkenness or idleness the cause of poverty, 
and is in reality a mockery of the evils of celibacy. The peculiar defects 
of marriage itself, doubtless make many persons, shee men, unwilling 
to enter into it, if freer sexual connections are at all obtainabie, and thia 
helps still more to divert attention from the great natural obstacle; but 
in countries like Australia where the latter is removed, and mercenary ine 
tercourse comparatively little obtainable, almost ali the women marry, 
and at a very early age. 

Besides these natural duties there are others, which each individual 
ewes to himself and his fellows. Every individual, man or woman, is 
bound to exercise duly bis sexual organs, so that the integrity of his own 
health shall not be impaired on the one hand : and so that he shall not, 
ou the other, interfere with the, health and happiness of his neighbour. 
Every individual should make it his conscientious aim, that he or she 
should have a sufficiency of love to satisfy the sexual demands of his na- 
ture, and that others around him should havethe same. It is impossible, 
as has been shown before, that each individual should have this in an old 
country, unless by the use of preventive means. The use of these means 
therefore comes to be incusnbent upon all those, who seek to enjoy the natural 
pleasures of love themselves, without depriving their ir alg of them. 

Hitherto love, of whose disinterestedness and unselfishness so much 
has been said by poets and others, has been, on tho contrary, an utterly 
selfish passion. Men and women have all been eagerly intent on secur- 
ing it for theméelves ; and provided they got it, they have thought little of 
the anguish and misery of those, who were forced to go without it. Nay 
gor, as has been shown already, by thevery act of taking it to themselycs, 
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they have deprived others of it, and thus been the cause of their misery 
and diseases often oftheir death, from sexual sufferings. Thus we see, thas 
the vaanted unselfishness of love has hitherto been, like all other haman 
virtues, a vanity. There never yet was a happy love, crowned with off- 
spring, howevereexalted, tender, and self-sacrificing it apparently was, 
which was not, by its very existence, grinding some other hearts to death 
The world has sternly shut its eyes against sexual miseries ; and happy 
lovers and married people have ridiculed uld maids and others, of whose 
sexual sufferings they are themselves thecause. Love has been held te 
be a subject, on which every one must look out for himself, and allow hie 
neighbours to find the road to ruin as best they can. Seldom has a 
thought been wasted by the more fortunate, on the despair of those whom 
they have deprived of some beloved object, or on the sorrows and loneli- 
ness of a blighted sexual life. It is only within a few years, that the 
— of the rich have been awakening to the miseries uf the poor; but 
to thé sorrows of sexual sufferers mankind are not yet awakened. 

But a true sexual conscience does not admit of such fearful disregard 
of the interests of our fellow-beings, in love, any more than in other pro- 
vinces of morality. In love, ‘it is our duty to consider our neighbours’ 
happiness as well as our own, and to seethat they are not deprived of 
sexual pleasures by our selfishness. It is in this way that unselfishness 
and true morality are to be shown ; by taking to ourselves only a fair share 
of love, and by endeavouring to promote the sexuai nappiness of all 
around us, as well as of ourselves. 

Another great sexual duty is to be true and sincere in all our dealings 
with the opposite sex, and to do nothing if possible in a clandestine way 
We should endeavour to act in an open and dignitied mannor towards 
those, with whom we have any sexual relations; and never te 
deceive them. It is the degradation of character by intrigues, trickery, 
and deception, which makes the English mind revolt from the French and 
Continental habits of sexual life. Neither man nor woman should ever 
pretend to be constant, when they are not £0, nor feign a passion which 
they do not feel. Deceit or pretence in love, as inf other actions of life, 
degrades all who indulge in it, and spoils the honour, sincerity, and trust- 
worchiness of the whole character. Noman or woman should ever be 
contented to indulge in love in an underhand manner. If the sexual code 
forbid freedom and openness in unmarried love, as is at present the case 
over the whole world, we may find an excuse for those who are thus 
forced into sexual deceit, at present so universaliy prevalent in every 
nation of the earth; but their conduct is none the iess undignified and 

aded. Sexual deceit arises mainly from two chings; first, the une 
natural restrictions of the moral code, and secondiy, the dependence of 
Woman; and it is only by removing its causes, that we can hope to 
rid of this inveterate evil. The great safeguard for the purity of love is, 
that it should be open and free from deceit; and whenever we see that 
it is not so, we may be certain that great miseries must result. We 
should make it our aim, that the loves of each individual should m 
of a sincere, an open, a dignified, and a disinterestod kind. 
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It is absolutely impossible to have a free, sincere, ana dignified sex ‘nl 
morality in our society, as long as marriage continues to be the ouly 
honourable provision for the union of the sexes, and as long as tho mare 
riage bond is so indissoluble as at present. We migtit be certain of this, 
even on the first view of the matter, trom observing hcw very freqyently 
the common moral code, which has the institution of marriage for its 
symbol, is disobeyed. Jt may be said as a general rule, that it is only 
by women, and but bya limited uumber of that sex, that it is at all 
strictly observed; and the great mass of mankind break it every day 
The very fact of the code being so often disregarded, shows that there is 
something fundamentally unnatural in it. The greatest disgrace is 
theoretically attacnad to the breaking of these moral regulations, and 
yet they are broken and set at naught daily. ‘he reason of this is. that 
the sezual code is not based upon the laws of Nature, and that it is totally 
incompatible with human welfare, that it should be obeyed. Therg is re 
natural law, moral or physical, which commands either man or woman 
to limit their sexual affections to one object throughout lite, and the 
attempt to assert such a law must be an utter failure; even although 
people snould be burned alive for breaking it, as was the custom among 
the Jews. On the contrary, Nature expressly enjoins upun the young, 
by her own wuerring impulses, that change aud variety in love to a certain 
extent, is the most natural, and therefore the best, sexual conductin them. 
There is agreat differencein this respect in different characters. Some 
are born, or are moulded by circumstances, into acharacter, which is 
fitted to draw its greatest happiness from constant and unvarying love: 
others on the contrary are burn to be changeable; and to attempt to fix 
all down by the same rigid sexual bonds, is certain to render many of 
them miserable; and to frustrate the happiness, which Nature intemled 
that each variety of character should spread around, if its natural 
developement be not interfered with. | 

The rigour of the marriage theory does not prevent an immense 
amount of unmarried intercourse in ail countries, for that is impossible ; 
but it renders it clandestine, degraded, and miserable. It does not pre~ 
vent adultery, for that is impessible, (on the Continent, and even in 
she large towus in this country, adultery is very common ;) but it ren- 
ders it in like manner stealthy, degraded, and destructive to the moralitv 
of all parties. 

It is absoiutely necessary therefore, before we can attain to a higher 
state of soxua) morality, that the unnatural rigour of the marriage 
ideas be altered, und that other modes of sexual intercourse be considered 
honourable and legitimate. IJfaman and woman cunceive a passion 
for each other, they should be morally entitled to indulge it, witbout 
binding themselves together for life, upon these conditions—that they 
do not bring into the world too many offspring, and take due care tu rear 
them. All parents should be legally forced to support their children, 
they be not willing to do so ; a thing which would very rarely happen, if: 

were higher, and women independent ; and if the diagrace attachi 
bo illegitimate children were removed. It i often this disgrace which leads 
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the tather to disown achild, whom otherwise he would have weleomed 
with delight, and so terrifies the unhappy mother, that she destroys her 
own offspring. 

The true guarantee for the due maintenance of the children is not 
vhe empty name of marriage, but te independence of both parents, and 
especially of the mother. Marriage rather leads to the neglect of the 
children, by tempting the wife to be dependent for support on her has- 
band. Jf every woman, not incapacitated hy ill-health, were independent, 
and if none had more than the small proportion of children, which the 
circumstances of an old country admit of, there would be no fear of the 
children being neglected. We would not see, as at present, the melancholy 
spectacle of a troop of ragged spectres hanging about a helpless mother ; 
or the father, in a fit of desperation, deserting bis offspring and his wile 
together, from inability to support them. Instead of being regarded as a 
burd&h, children would be viewed by both parents as the dearest blessing 
and solace of their lives; would be claimed as a privilege, insteud of 
abandoned, neglected, or frantically destroyed. 

make an ftoneurable provision jor unmar love, 2s theonly poss‘ 

mode of preventing prostitution. If young people could havea due amouns 
ef the sexual pleasures in an honourable and open way, without binding 
themselves down for life, mercenary and prostituted love would soon 
become extinct. This is a subject of encrmous importance. There is no 
other vossible way of getting quit of the unspeakable evils of prostitution, 
venerva] disease, and all the social demoralisation, which springs from 
these causes. Lrostitution would indeed be greatly checked, if poverty 
were removed, and if women could easily earn an independence ; but 
even were that the case, there would still, as is seen in America, be a 
great deal of prostitution, if there were no honourable provision for love, 
except in marriage. If there were such a provision, prostitution would 
inevitably cease; for no one would pay for a degraded and counterfeit 
intercourse, if true and genuine love could be honourably obtained with- 
out money, and without an indissolubie tie: and if sexual cornectious 
without the risk of impregnation, could be had otherwise than by promis~ 
cuous intercourse. Therefore it is only by relaxing the rigour of the 
marriage bond, and allcwing greater sexual freedom, that it is possible 
to eradicate prostitution, and with it venereal disease. 

That love should be bought with money, is a standing shame to all of 
as, both men and women; and no suciety where such degrading com- 

acts are prevalent, deserves the name of a sexually moral society. In- 

eed such a name, when applied to any existing state of human society, 
is a mockery. Youth, whose interests are especially concerned in this 
matter, should use every effort to get rid of the abomination and misery 
of mercenary love. This is not to be done by sexual abstinence, (which 
is even a greater natural sin than mercenary love) ; but first by removing 
poverty, and making woman independent; and then by endeavouring 
to promote a greater sexual freedom in society, and to obtain 
neotasary of human welfare, ummarried and unfettered love, in an bem- 
gurable manner. 

It should be made a point of honour in the youth of both sexes, 
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as women have been rendered capable of gaining their own Jivelihool by 
honest work, and the burden of poverty has been lightened, newer to ouy 
or sell love for money; but on the contrary, to make every effort to snow 
the perfectly justifiable nature of their temporary sexual connections. 
provided the great sexual duties, already spoken of, be fulfilled; aud 
thus be abie to indulge in them in an open and dignified manner. 

It isin this way, and in this alone, that it is pussible to escape from 
the awful miseries of prostitution ; miseries whose chief cause (of course 
excepting the law of population, the primary cause of all the great sexual 
evils, which, it must always be remembered, are only the secondury modes 
in which its destructive agency is carried out, and therefore, though secm- 
ingly accidental and avoidable, are essentially necessary in some forin 
or other, unless they are obviated by preventive intercourse) is the 
austerity of our sexual code, and the absolute inapplicability of an indis- 
soluble institution like marriage to the nature of man, In this way mute. 
over, and in this only, would it be possible to extirpate vencreal diseases; 
an object whose importance in increasing the virtue and happiness of our 
race cannot be over-estimated. It is theexistence of mercenary love, with 
its callousness towards a society which scorns it, that keeps alive these 
uccursed diseases ; and if mercenary love were removed from among us, 
it might be certainly anticipated, that the venereal diseases would not 
Jong remain behind. This great end should be promoted by every effort, 
social and individual. Syphilis and gonorrhwa should be uprooted 
wherever they are found, not by harshness, but by kind and prompt at- 
tention to every case which occurs; and evcrything should be done te 
effect their radical extinction. 

Such hopes may appear to us at present almost visionary, surrounded. 
as we are by the all-engrossing miseries of poverty, hard work, mutual 
destruction, and every kind of social despair; but I feel convinced that 
if onee poverty and prostitution were overcome, and mankind were more 
united in mutual confidence, such plans as the total and final extirpation 
of syphilis, would not seem so very difficult of accomplishment. Blesstd 
will be the generation, and honoured by all posterity, which shall effect 
this gfeat purpose. It is by such means, and not by partial and unjust 
police measures, that I earnestly hope our race will one day annihilate 
this dreadful disease. If unfettered love were obtainable in an honour- 
able way and not for money, and if the great sin of communicating a 
disease to a fellow-being were once openly recognised, there would be few 
of either sex, who would be guilty of such a deed. It is not unmarried 
love, but mercenary love, and the communication of disease, which really 
disgrace an individual; and to confound all these different actions 
together in one sweeping condemnaticn, as is done at present, is to lose 
all moral power over any of them, and to confuse the sense of right and 
wrong. 

I am aware of the difficulties which attend any alteration in cur 
rexual code; difficulties so great, that they have in general deterred 
even the boldest thinkers from Proposing any definite change in it, how- 
ever deeply they felt, and ably exposed its evils. But these difficulties 
do not decrease by our avoidance of the subject: on the contrary, they 
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eoustantly accumulate, as man becomes more civilized; and the miseries 
caused by the long continuance of this unnatural sexual institution, 
nearly in its primeval Hebraic austerity, in the midst of modern society, 
have become cogntless. On the Continent, they have sought to palliate 
‘hese evils, by resorting to all modes of intrigue and clandestine inter- 
rourse. The rigour of the marriage contract is, as M. Balzac says, very 
largely tempered by adultery in French society; and the immense 
evils of this in corrupting and sowing dissension among families, he 
eloquently exposes. Divorce has, moreover, in Germany, and for ought 

know, in other parts of the Continent, been rendered very eusily 
obtainable ; incompatibility of temper being considered a valid cause for 
it. Now, in reality, facility of divorce does away with marriage ; it 
thoroughly alters the theory of the institution, and wakes it io reality 
nothing more, than an agreement between two people to live together as 
marfand wife, so long as they love each other. And such is the only 
true mode of sexual union ; it is the one which Nature points out to us, 
and we may be certain, that any institution which defies the natural laws 
of love, as marriage docs, will be found to bo the cquse of immense evils ; 
ever accumulating as the world rolls on, and mankind become more free, 
and more ry eat in the physical and moral laws of their being. 

The great difficulty that men have found in proposing any definite 
change in our sexual code, is, that it is a!most impossible ¢o alter aé all, 
twoithout totally overthrowing, the theory of marriage. Easily obtainatle 
divorce does virtually overthrow the theory of marriage; and yet there 
is nothing more indispensable to the sexual welfare of married people, 
shan this. To make unmarried intercourse honourable and legitimate, 
evidently overthrows the theory of marriage; and yet without this, it is 
absolutely impcssible to escapo from the most fearful evils,—from pros- 
titution, masturbation, genital and venereal disease, and innumerable 
other miseries. 

Onthe Continent, tho theory and practice of love are very inconsistent. 
The nominal theory of sexual union is marriage, as with us; and yet 
this, by tho facility of divorce, is virtually annulled, and put on a par with 
any other Kind of temporary sexual intercourse ; so that it may be said 
that marriage has ceased to exsst in those countries, where divorce is 
easily obtainable for such causes as incompatibility of temper. If divorce 
be readily obtainable in marriage, what is the use of marriage at all? Why 
g0 through an empty and ostentatious ceremony, if the contract ean be 

issolved at pleasure any day ? why makeso much ado, and drag forward 
love, which shrinks from observation, before the pubic eye? why not 
deem a sexual union without this empty formulary equally honourable ? 
Ou the Continent moreover, prostitution, masturbation, venereal disease. 
together with all the degradation of intrigue, and stealthy undignified 
intercourse, exist in abundance. Young pore deride the austere rules 
of morality, and set them at naught; and yet nominally the marriage 
theory remains the same, however totally at variance with the general 
‘practice. | : 

The existence of a rigourous sexual theory such as marriage, necessitates 
ene of two things; cither puritanism and sexual austerity with all theis: 
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blighting influences, or a regular system of intrigue, deception, and din 
obedienee to the sexual code. The former of these, together with the 
rrost wide-spread pros‘itution and self-abuse, is the effect of marriage is 
England, the latter on the Continent: marriage, of course, acting as a 
subordinate instrument of necessary destruction under tha grinding law oi 
population. 

There are three great reasons, why the institution of marriage has re- 
mained so long pang i among us, notwithstanding its innumeruble 
evils and injustices, deeply though these have been felt by many moraliats. 
The first and chief is the prassure of the great population- difficulties. These 
difficulties are the parent source of all the most important sexual evils ; 
and beside them the influence of any human institution sinks into total 
insignificance. As long as the pret of population continues to exert 
its destructive agency, as it has ever hitherto done, it matters little what 
the sexual institutions are ; with or without marriage, or any other 6ormn 
of sexual! union, the misery of mankind is certain, while food and love are 
antagonistic. If we must perish, it may as well be by the hands of mar- 
viage, as any other sexual arrangement This truth, although it may 
net have been definitely perceived, has been dimly felt by mest of the 
think. rs, who have cunsidered the imperfections of our sexual code. 
They saw clearly its errors, but they felt, however dimly, that there was 
some far more eee principle behind, whose destructive action could 
not be obviated by changing the marriage code; and thus, as they saw no 
scape from these evils, they were content to lzave it uninterfered with. 
Tt is in vain to propose a great recorstruction of our social institutions, 
unless it can be c.early shown, that such a course will lbad to real advan- 
tages; and no sexual code which was not based upon the law of popula- 
tion, and the sexual necessities of man, could have afforded any rational 
hope of remedving the evils, existing under the present one. In this way 
then, marriage has remained, not from its own merits, but from the lack 
of anything better; aud the grinding miseries of mankind, the want of 
food, love, and leisure, have .orced them to put up with all its evils, aud 
have been its main safeguard. 

The socond great cause of its long continuance is the profound ignorance 
of moralists on sexual matters; and the morbid delicacy which forbids 
the discussion of sey:ual questions. Our moral code bears in every line 
the marks of having been framed by those who were ignorant of the fun- 
damental laws of our sexual nature; who had neither a knowledge of 
nor reverence for, the generative ie cane who were perfectly unacquainted 
with the principleof population ; and full ofthat childish mystery and disgust 
in sexual matters, which characterises most nations in their infancy, ani 
is in none so conapicuous as in the Jews, from whom we have inherited 
our sexual code. The ignorance of tbe nature and laws of the genital 
organs, which obtains among moralists even to the present day, has de- 
prived them of the materials necessary for forming a more natural 
svstem of morality, even though they felt keenly the evils of the existing 
one. Moreover, till Mr. Malthus wrote, tt was not possible to havea true 
sexual code, for no man knew pe pap of population, on which alone 
could be based; and tll M. Lallemand and Mf: Recomier lod tbe way 
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so the better knowledge of the sexual organs and their laws, a true phy. 
siological foundation was wanting. When we add to this deeply rooted 
ignorance the morbid delicacy which has hitherto veiled all such subjects 
we have another very sufficient reason for the unmodified persistence of 
marriage. @ 

The third reason is, that the present sexual code has been supported by 
the authority of supernatural religion. It has been inseparably intcr- 
woven with the Christian and Hebraic beliefs, and is in fact one of the 
grand Jewish institutions, which is considered to share in the perfection 
aod inspiration of the Bible. There is scarcely anything on which so 
much stress is laid in the Old and New Testament, as the institution of 
marriage. Fidelity and constancy to the marriage vow are regarded as 
the very highest virtues ; and all unmarried connections, which are stiy- 
matised as fornications, and carnal lusts, pre classed among the deadly 
cing. fence the institution of marriage has been made a relig'ous cere- 
mony, and is believed in by great numbers as firmly as Christianity 
itself, of which it is considered a part. To doubt or to deny it would be 
to deny the whole. Itis this divine right of mwnarriage which has ren- 
dered most people blind to the evils of the institution, and has raised a 
storm of indignation against any one, who ventured to puint them out. 
The institution is guarded as jealously as Supernaturalism itself. In the 
same manner the divine right of kings was long and furiously contended 
for; but it has now become a name, which even despots themselves 
are almost afraid to utter. But not for much longer will a divine right 
avail ought to protect any earthly thing; uor can any institution which 
is based upon Supernaturalism, and not upon Nature, long continue 
among us. Men will not much onger be content to take the laws of their 
actions from any other source than Nature, and all institutions will be 
tested by this, and this only. 

The assertion of the theologians, that ‘ marriage suits the nature of 
man,” is exactly analogous to the famous decree * the sun moves round 
the earth.” Both are taken from supernatural authority, and the one is 
as false in the living, as the other in the lifeless world. Those among us 
who are the most strenuous in the support of existing sexual institutions, 
and most authoritative in laying down the laws of sexual morality, are 
the very men, who, like the judges of Galileo, are most ircompetent to 
give an opinion onthe matter. Have they studied the sexual organs f 
Are they well acquainted with the law of population? Are they conver- 
sant with the passion of love, as it is seen in all its various phases in our 
soviety, with the true, the false, the mercenary, the morbid, the unnatural 
forms of it, and their manifold and complicated causes and history? Have 
they followed it through all its adations and obscenities, with an 
earnest perseverance and reverential sympathy, which nothing can dis- 
gust or fatigue? The very reverse ot this is the case. The loudest suppurters 
of our present system are in general the most deeply ignorant on sexual 
matters, and on the nature and laws of the sexual organs; and sre the 
most filled with that morbid delicacy, which absolutely anfits any one from 
handling these questions with any profit. They trust blindly to authority 
for the rules they boldly lay down, perfeetly unaware of the awful and 
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complicated nature of the subject they are dealing with so confidently, 
aud of the horrible evils their inconsiderate systems are attended with, 
“hey themselves break through the most fundamentally important of all 
the moral laws daily, in utter unconscionsness of the miscry they are 
causing to their fellows. Theclergy among us are notei for the large 
size of their families; whereas the Roman Catbolic clergy err as much on 
the other side, by the great natural sin of celibacy. Are these the men 
who are to expound to us the natural laws of sexual morality? Itis not 
from the want of will, for the zeal and devotion of many of th3ir members 
in the service of mankind is beyond all praise; but from want cf know- 
ledge. They may wish with their whole hearts to serve their fellows, 
but they cannot possibly do so unles they study Nature. The immov- 
able lars of Nature are nct to be 8 ftened by tears, nor overcome by the 
sii te of the heart, however i¢ may yearn for tho sufferings of maa- 
ind. 

It is by these props that our sexual code has hitherto been principally 
supported ; but when they shall be removed, marriage will be tested by 
its own real meri(s; and all of us will gradually learn to see its insuff- 
ciency, as the sole hongurable provision fur the union of the sexes. 

In what way then are its dofects to be remedied, and how should it be 
molified, so as to prevent the innumerable sexual and economical evils, 
which exist at present; and to secure for every human being at least 
the possibility of having a bappy and virtuous sexual life ? 

The only way to do wo, is toattand to the varieus modes, in which Nature 
points out to us the true path of sexual duty; and to endeavour to pre-~ 
vent all those evils arising [rom disobedience to her laws, several of which 
have been spoken of above. In order to obey the sexual laws, it is 
first necessary to have a knowledge of them. It is therefore of primary 
importance that Anatomy an! Physiology should become a leading 
branch of general education; that all educated people should have a 
knowledge of the nature and laws of their body, and, more especially in 
reference to our subject, those of the sexual organs. ‘This knowledga 
should be imparted to both sexes before the period of puberty. so that they 
should not fall from ignorance into the lamentable practices of mastur- 
bation. or other sexual errors, and should know how to guard against vene- 
real disease. A knowledge of the great Jaw of population should also be 
extensively spread throughout society, so that every individual, man, 
or woman, should woderstand it, and feel the sacred duty of -irniting their 
reproductive powers. Unless these great truths become generally known 
and acted upon, scienceand art may ‘progress, but man must remain sta- 
- tionary. -lpshould be inculcated upon those who sre abuut to-enter:on-the 
sexaal period of life, that the true path of virtue lies in moderation, and 
in adae and healthy exercise of their new powers ; abstinence on the one 

hand, and excess or lasciviousness‘on the other, being alike. shunned. 
Openness and sincerity should above all be. enjoined; all mercenary and 

' uniderhkaad dealings discountenanced; and the enormity of the crime.of 
spreading -venereal disease exposed. _ ; fe 2 eee 

With minds prepared in this way, and not filled with that chaos of childe 
ish ignorance and morbidity, with which our youths at present euter upes 
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the most critical period of life, they would be enabled to meet ina 
genuine and manly way the real sexual difficulties, which surround al! 
of us; to speak freely of those mighty sexual questions, without the open 
discussion of which we are impotent as children in the hands of Fate, and 
all our science and philosophy are an empty babble; and to show them. 
selves worthy of that greater sexual freedom, which we may hope that 
our posterity, more fortunate than we, shall enjoy. It would not be 
desirable, even were it possible, that this increase of freedom should come 
suddenly. On the contrary, it is by very gradual steps, that mankind 
may be expected to modify their present sexual ideas, and to attain to a 
higher moral state. 
This will be brought about gradually by the course of things. When 
tho rea primary duty of limiting offspring has come to be generally 
acted upon, and preventive intercourse has been recognised as consistent, 
and @lone consistent, with the highest dictates of morality, and as the 
only mode, by which the population-difficulty can be surmounted, when 
in this way poverty shall have been removed, as I firmly believe that it 
will, and women and men are alike independent, then will indissoluble 
marriage gradually lose its hold upon mens’ minds, and appear an un- 
Aecessary bond; fraught with numerous evils, without compensating 
advantages. If a woman is to have only two, or at most, and in com- 
paratively rare cases, three children; can easily gain a livelihood for 
herself, and therefore requires no protection nor aid, beyond what the 
laws afford to each of us ; why should she tie herself indissolubly to one man 
for life; or on the other hand, why should aman do so? It is the /arge 
Jamilies and the dependence of woman,which appear to make marriage 
advisable. As woman advances in independence, as more occupations are 
thrown open to her, and her wages are such as befit a human being, she 
will become ever less willing to tie herself indissolubly down, and to put 
herself in the power of one man. Why should either she or man bow 
their heads to the old accustomed yoke, when even tho apparent necessitv 
for it has passed ? 
All of us must reflect, that even though we adhere rigidly to the insti- 
-tution of marriage, and discountenance any ctange in its indissolubility, 
the great duty of limited procreation is equally incumbent upon us. 
Whether we marry or not, this supreme duty is equally to be observed. 
If married people change their conduct in this way, as they are morally 
bound to do, they must either adopt preventive means, or they will feel 
how wretched and enfeebling for mind and body, is the state of sexual 
abstinence; and thus be gradually weaned from their implicit faith in 
our present system. A personal experience of the evils of abstinense 
will gradually give them a sympathy with the unfortunate sexzal 
sufferers, whom they have so little comprehended ; and a remorse for the 
art. they have played, however unconsciously, in causing their miseries 
dn this way they will be prepared gradually to accept of changes in theiz 
fong cherished institutions. 
.» Another circumstance will greatly aid in this change. When onge 
the modes of preventive intercourse become universally known, and 
their indispensability a matter of general discussion ; without whieh 
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as has already been shown, not a single step can be made in human 
progress, and our race must remain sunk in the population.horrors ; it 
will be found to be totally impossible to confine woman by the present 
narrow sexual restrictions. In fact, preventive intercourse, if it be 
found to be really efficient and satisfactory, will put the two sexcs 
almost on a par in sexual freedom. A woman will be able to indulge 
her sexual desires, with the same exemption from ufter consequences 
as a man; and it will rest entirely with herself, whether she sball 
have offspring or not. ‘This cannot fail to make a signal alteration ia 
the habits of woman; for there is no nataral reason except the fear of 
getting children, which makes her less willing than man to gratify 
her sexual desires, It is a rare exception, that a man passes through 
life withont indulging in unmarried love, even under the strictness of 
sur present sexual code; and it is certain that were the fear of getting 
« child removed, woman, who is the natural counterpart of man in her 
modes of feeling and action, would du the same; more especially ‘when 
the harshness of our sexual views becomes gradually relaxed, and the 
divine right of marriage comes to be questioned. 

When the universal applicability of the great law of exercise to all 
Gur organs is understood, every one will perceive, that he is morally 
bound to exercise duly his sexual organs throughout the period of scx~ 
nal life. Thus the young man on entering upon puberty, will feel that 
Nature commands him to indulge to a moderate extent his sexual de- 
sires ; and when once he is fully convinced of the natural rectitude of 
this, he cannot fail to perceive the insufficiency and unnatural charac. 
ter of our moral code. He will therefore assert, and gradually obtain, 
a greater libert, Uf indulging honourably in unmarried lvve, 
which is at that age most of al! indispensable. When once the 
commands of Nature are felt as they should be, and the dictates of 
physical are equally attended to with those of spiritual religion, con- 
science will give youth no peace tili they be obeyed, and all obstacles to 
an honourable and disinterested outlet for the sexual desires sur- 
mounted. The sacred duty of the normal exercise of her generative 
organs is equally incumbent upon woman; and, when once adequately 
felt, will impe) her to assert in like manner her title to a greater sex- 
ual freedom in spite of all opposition. The cause of sexual liberty, 
advocated not merely as ‘a right but as a duty, w’ll thus become the 
most sacred in the eyes of the youth of both sexea, By advancing it, 
they will gradually get rid of those sexual miseries, which now oppress 
them like a nightmare. Sexual impotence, morbid bashfulness, hys- 
teria, and the gloomy train of menstrual diseases ; spermatorrhoea and 
masturbation, prostitution and venereal disease, will all gradually be 
extirpated, if youth be only true to itself, and assert resolutely and 
perseveringly its natural laws and duties; and if all mankind fulfil 
conscientiously the great duty of limited procreution. 

Let those who will, marry; but those who do not wish to enter upow 
#0 indissoluble a contract, either on account of their early age, or fro 
a disapproval of the whole ceremony, should deem it pertectly honour. 
able and justifiable to form a temporary coanection. If they refraix 
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frota undue procreation, rear thelr children carefully, and act in an 
open, sincere, and loving manner to tkeir partner, they are fulfilling 
the real sexual duties ; and although the world may for a time frown 
tpon them, they will bave the approval of their own consciences, the 
best and noblest gf rewards, and will be laying the foundation of a 
truer sexual morality, than the werld has yet known. It is sin. 
gular, that among a large part of the poorest and most sy ad mem- 
bers of society, the empty formulary of marriage is very frequently 
dispensed with. Mr. Mayhew says, that not mure than one in twenty 
of the street folk in London, who live as man and wife, are married ; 
as they deem ita needless and expensive ceremony. Among the work- 
ing classes tuo, such partnerships are very common, and are on the in- 
crease, even in this country, and still more on the Continent. It is 
common for the rich to keep mistresses, with whom they often iive 
almost as man and wife; and it is chiefly among ladies of the educated 
classe® that such connections are rarely, if ever, met with. But when 
educated women come to understand the real nature of the sexual 
saws, and the sacredness of the duty of healthy exercise, they will fecl 
thas if they have not the opportunity of marriage, or are averse to 
eater upon that indissoluble state, these temporary and unfettered 
connections are the only resource for them. ‘To remain an old maid is 
a thing, which no womau, who altonds to the voice of natural morality, 
ean consent to. She must feel that by so doing she is not fulfiliing the 
laws of her being. . 
I do not speak of divorce, for it ig a fur mere radical change than 
divorce, however easily to be procured, that is requisite, before love can 
be rendered sufficiently attainable by all human beings, to prevent the 
miseries of prostitution, masturbation, und sexual debility. If love 
be made too difficult of attainment, especially for youth, which has so 
little experience. and knows so little how to guide itself amid the sex- 
ual shoals, masturbation and prostitution are sure tobe practised. On 
the other hand it should not be made too easy of attainment, nor 
should a moderate and invigorating indulgence be allowed to dege-- 
nerate into licentiousness, Which is one of the most demoralising of all 
influences, ; ; 
No trust is to be put in the common modes of guarding against 
ficentiousness, viz. the rigourous puritanism, which throws as many 
difficulties as possible in the path of love, and the austere and unna- 
tural sexual code, which forbids any indulgences except within the 
most irksome bonds. To enforce sexual abstinence except in marriage, 
is about the worst possible way to guard against licentiousness. By 
this austerity the intensity of the sexual desires is greatly and more 
bidly increased, and exerts an undue sway over the whole mind. The 
young people in our society think far too much of love, and in great 
measure because they aie so harshly debarred from it At the same 
time the existence of prostitufion gives ample sccpe to the most un- 
bridled licentiousness ; over which the moralist, by his inconsiderate 
susterity, has lost all controul. Prostitution or mercenary love in any 
shape, is the true and certain sign of liccatiousness, and is infinitely. 
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more demoralising to a society, than almost any conceivable amount of 
sexual freedom could be. The true mode of checking licentiousness is to 
point out its great evils to youth ; to impress upon them, that the con- 
duct which is alone really virtuous, and which morecver can alone lead 
to real happiness, is to indulge only to a moderate degree in venereal 
pleasures, and never permit themselves to become plunged in sensual 
excesses, which ruin the health of body and mind; to exercise rather a 
manly self-denial, and to think of the sexual happiness of others, as well 
as of themselves. The evils which arise from excess, and which are 
rather to be seen on the Continent than in this country, proceed chiefly 
from the want of a true standard of sexual morality. Young people deride 
the existing ccde, but they have no other guide to sexual virtue; and 
thus they plunge into all sorts of excesses, and become heartless and 
effeminate. 

The true antagonist to licentiousness is the knowledge of the greatly 
superior happiness and virtue, which lies in moderation; and also an 
active engagement in other pursuits. No man or woman need hope for 
happiness, who seeks it in love and sexual gratification alone; no one 
who does not live a life of useful industry, need look for a contented 
mind. It is not unnatural austero rules, but adue amount of healthy 
employment in other matters, which can give either sex a well balanced 
mind, and guard them from licentiousness. Do you wish to keep your 
wife or your mistress constant? Give up bolts and bars, and conventional 
restrictions, and give her instead an interesting occupation. If the sphere 
of woman’s activity be enlarged, and every woman bo educated to gaiv 
for herself an independence, there will to an absolute certajnty be much 
less licentiousness in our society than there now is, however much the 
pexual freedom be increased. Idlenesss, mercenary love, and a narrow 
culture are the chief causes of licentiousness ; and thetrue way to guard 
against the latter is to remove them. Youth should be taught to take an 
equal pride and delight in the developement of adi its faculties; and 
especially of those physical powers, which have beenso miserably noglerted. 
Athletic exercises and manly sports are the safeguards against effemi- 
nacy and sexual debaucheries ; and if these be duly attended to, both man 
and woman will gradually acquire a sense of what is truly noble and 
lovable in character; and will be unwilling to let their manhood de- 
generate into a sickly licentiousness. 

It is a very false, as well as degrading opinion to entertain of man, 
that he is naturally prone to licentiousness or other vices. Nature has 
taken far better means to promote our virtue than any imperfect codes, 
by making our happiness necessarily dependent on it; and therefore 
fore tho timid moralist need not be under any apprehensions for the pro- 
gress of virtue, if the true obstacles to it can be removed. The general 
estimates of human character are taken from man, in a state of be- 
wildered misery from the necessary destruction caused by the unseen low 
of population, and a total confusion of ideas on sexual morality; and 
cousequently are full of ‘allacies. It is this law, operating beneath 
the surface, that has mam chastity, or sexual abstinence, be regarded as 
< virtue; for men, even when ignorant of the law, still dimly felt, that 
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the reproductive powers could not be fully exercised, without destructive 
recon nate and hence they considered sexual abstinence a virtue. The 
error lay in not perceiving, that no exigenciet of human aociety could alter 
the laws of the generative organs, or make sexual abstinence, however 
indispensable it Might be, other thaa a natural sin. 

As 4 further safeguard against licentiousness, it is very desirable that a 
more intimate friendship between the sexes should be promoted; and 
youth should fel that love, if not conjoined with mutual esteem, loses 
half its charms. The sexes should mingle more freely, and share in each 
others pursuits, so that there may be as many bonds of sympathy be- 
tween them as possible; and that the sexual passion may not be, as 
at present it so often is, almost the only common fecling which draws 
them together. 

The great aim of the moralist should be, not so much the intensifica- 
tion, gs the universal distribution of the pleasures of love among the whole 
race. Hitherto this has been very little thought of; and yet it is as im- 
portant as the more equal distribution of the food and other advantages, 
which is now the chief aim of the poiitical economist. It is not of so 
much importance that some few individuals, pocts or fortunate lovers, 
thould have their transports still more exalted and refined ; but that the 
great mass of mankind, that every man and woman of us, should be able 
to ubtain a sofficient share of the pleasures of love, and to enjoy them is 
their own way. Love, like power, wealth, and other blessings, has 
hitherto been chiefly cherished tor the rich, the refined, and the intellec- 
tual; while the loves of the mass of mankind, the poor, the ignorant, and 
the uncultivated, have had little attention. It has been too much the 
practise for the highly refined—the spiritual aristocracy, to look dows 
with contempt on the loves of others, and stigmatise them as gross and 
sensual ; but no one should ever permit himself to think in a degradin 
or unsympathising way, of the joys of any of his fellows.  Itis true, al 
are not equal'y refined or lofty minded, just as all are not born equally 
rich or beautiful; but each of us has his own emotions, and his own 
sources of pleasure, which should be sacred in the eyes of others. Let us 
seek by our sympathy, and self-denial, to procure the means of sexual 
happiness for even the humblest of our fellow-beings ; and rather to ele- 
vate by kind advice than to crush by disdain, Let us not rest contented, 
while a single individual in society is excluded by avoidable circumstauces 
from the pleasures ot love. 

_ Before leaving the subject of marriage, I shall give a quotation from 
the. work -** On the Sphere of Government” ty Baron Wilhelm von 
‘Waurobolit (elder. brother of the great travellér}, which has recently been 
. translated into English,.and reviewed it an .admirable periodical ; and 
which conveys to us an idea of the mode in‘whick many earnest thinkers, 
especially on the continent, are beginning to approach the important sub- 
. ject of, the union of: tho sexes;. He says ‘the effects-which marriage 

produces are as various asthe characters cf the’ persons concerned, and, as 
& union so closely allied with the-very nature of the respective individuals, 
*¢ must, be attended with the most hurtful consequences, when the 
Rtace attempts to regulate it by law, or, through the force of its instijutiona, 
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to make {t repose on anything save simple tnclination. The radical ertc? 
of sich a policy seems to be, that the law commands, whereas such 8 
relation cannot mould itself according to external circumstances, but 
depends wholly on inclination; and whenever coercion or guidance come 
into collision with inclination, they divert it still more from the proper 
gath. Wherefore, it appears to me that the State should not only locsen 
the bonds in this instance, and leave ampler freedom to the citizen, but 
that t should entirely withdraw its active svlicitude from the institution of 
marriage, and both generally and in its particular modifications, should 
rather leave it wholly to the free choice of the individuals, and the various 
contracts they may enter into with respect to it. I should not be deterred 
from tho adoption of this principle, by the fear that all family relations 
should be disturbed, or their mauifestations in general impeded; fox 
although such an apprehension might be justified, by considerations of 
peculiar circumstances and localities, it could not fairly be entertaiped in 
an inquiry into the nature of men and Statesin general. For experience 
frequently convinces us, that just where law has imposed no fetters, 
morality most surely binds; the idea of external coercion is one entirely 
foreign to an institution, which, like marriage, reposes only an inclina- 
tion and the inward sense of duty ; and the results of such coercive institu- 
tions do not at all correspond to the designs in which they originate.” 

By curing the sexual evils, weat the same time cure poverty. Poverty 
exists because our sexual habits are erroneous; the want of food springs 
from the same source as the want of love; they are inevitable alternative 
products of all modes of sexual intercourse, except the preventive one; and 
the means, which can alone cure the one, can alone cure the other also. 
To remedy the want of love, and to enable every individual to have a due 
ainount of sexual pleasures and offspring, the only possible means is the 
general practice of preventive intercourse, and limited procreation: and these 
are the only possible means, by which Poverty also can be cured. That 
it can be perfectly cured by these, and by no other conceivable means, I 
feel the profoundest conviction. It is with the want of lovethat the richer 
classes have most directly to do, and therefore it is the young and un- 
married people among them, that should chiefly concern themselves in 
remedying this want; but the poor are most immediately interested ix 
the'want ct food. It is to them therefore that the following observations 
are principally addressed, in the spirit of the deepest sympathy anid 
reverence. 

The working classes have their fate in their own hands. There is one 
method and one only, by which they may escape from the great evils 
which oppress them—the want of food and leisure; hard work and low 
wages. This.is, by reducing their numbers by preventivelintercourre, and 
so lessening the supply of labour in proportionto the demand. ll other 
means, which have been held out for getting rid of Poverty, are a mere 
delusion; socialism, emigration, national education, orgamisation of 
industry, are all, if not purely visionary and incapable of realisation, at 
best but slight palliatives, which lead ultimately to the no less formidable 
evil of want of love. No remedy for poverty has been hitherto proposed, 
which was not to be purchased by the sacrifice of an equivalent amount 
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of ‘ove, which in fact rendered it totally unavailing. While the repro- 
ductive powers are managed by mankind as they are at present, and 
checked only by abstinence, prostitution, or death, it isa meredream to 
talk of remedyiag poverty. Therefore the attention of the working 
classes should be steadily concentrated upon the only real remedy for theit 
evils; and they should refuse even to listen again to any schemes whieh 
are not based upon the laws of populatioa. All others are but will-o'-the- 
wisps,‘over which time and effort are utterly wasted, and which can Jead 
only toa deeper slough of despond. They should use every endeavour to 
test the efficiency of preventive sexual intercourse; and disseminate as 
widely as possible, the knowledge of this means, and of the indispeusabla 
duty of limited procreation. They should help themselves, nor wait for the 
tardy help of others. If this great duty were to become widely known 
and generally fulfilled, in a very short time the burden of poverty woul: 
be if to be lightened, and eventually it would be wholly removed. 

t would be desirable, that there should be as few children born as por- 
sible, until poverty beremoved. Were no unnecessary offspring produced, 
none that were not indispensable to the physical health of the mother, in 
six years the evils of poverty would, I believe, be strikingly diminished ° 
and in twelve years the working classes might dictate their own terms, 
and have wages and other advantages, to which at present they do not 
aspire even in thought. The rate of wages, that important political 
barometer as Mr. Malthus called it, is the index by which their efforts 
should be guided. Their steadfast, indefatigable, and united aim should 
be, to prevent by the means already mentioned, all unnecessary births, 
until wages are so high, as to ensure the comfort and independence of 
every man or woman ; to leave a broad margin for the casualties of sick- 
noss, or other adverse circumstances, which may oppress any individual ; 
to make it easy to earn a livelihood, even for the weakest woman, or 
dullest and slowest workman, for these should be cared and provided for 
aq wellas the rest. For this purpose the customary wages, even those 
which are called good wages, are miserably too low; and a mucb higher 
standard of comfort should be aspired to. Another persevering aim 
should be, that there should not be a single unhealthy occupation; and 
that men should not be forced, as at present, by the pressure of want, tu 
engage in employments, which are certain death in a few years. They 
should also secure to themselves a much greater share of leisure, than 
they now have; less work with higher wages; and not be ground down by 
constant toil, but have a sufliciency of time for enjoyment, and fer 
educating and developing their various faculties of hody and mind. Ne 
human being should work, I firmly believe, more than six or seven hours 
a-day, except it be for sume temporary purpose; and at many occupa- 
tions even this length of work 1s far too much. In fact, the hours of 
labour should be regulated according to the health and the real interests 
of man. All these aims and innumerable others can, I feel convinced, be 
accomplished by the general adoption of preventive intercourse, and by a 
steady and undeviating attention to the true cause and only cure of 


verty. 
3e working classes have it in their own power to attain all these 
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advantages; in fact to make almost any terms with tue capitalists, it 
they sufficiently reduce their own numbers. Itis by these means, and not 
by hopeless strikes or bloody revolutions, that any amelioration in their state 
van be effected ; and the knowledge that the richer classes have their own 
bitter difficulties to contend with; that they are suffering from the des. 
tractive action of the law of population, just as really, though not so 
patently, as the poor; that the hearts of many among them are full of 
anguish for the miseries of the poor, and eager to assist them by any 
eff rts, if they only knew how; and moreover that the poor are them- 
selves as much to blame fur the existence of poverty as the rich, seeing 
that it depends chiefly on their own improvident procreation ; all these 
considerations may serve to assuage the unhappy class animosities, and 
to draw us all nearer in mutual sympathy. Alas! we have all sinued, 
cousciously er unconsciously, against the most sacred socia] laws; we 
have all enough of sorrows and evils to contend with, without wafring 
with cach other ! 

Although preventive intercourse may appear strange to many, as the 
means by which alone human progress is rendered possible, yet I feel con- 
v need that it isalready far more generally practised, than we have any 
lea of; nay more, that wherever there has becn any real and perma- 
ent progress in the condition of man made by an old country, it has been 
ly means of preventive iutercourse. To take the example of France for 
instance, we have scen from Mr. Mill's statement, tbat the progross of 
that country since the first revolution has been cxtraordinary ; that at 
no time in French history have its resources increased so immensely 
and yet that the population is almost stationary, not on account of the 
increase of deaths, but the diminution cf births. In consequence of this, 
the comforts of the whole French people have been greatly augmented. 
Now, although I do not know it as a fact, I am perfectly certain that 
this stationary state of population in France must be owing to the general 
use of preventive sexual intercourse; for any one who is acquainted with 
the habits of the French must be aware, that sexual abstinence is far 
\ess practised among them than in this country. An old maid is as rare 
asight in France as common among us: and on the whole it is certain 
that there is far more sexual intercourse in the former country. Prosti- 
tution, also, or promiscuous intercourse to such an extent as to prevent 
the birth of children, (which, with sexual abstinence and premature 
death, are the only possible alternatives to preventive intercourse) is, | 
believe, not nearly so Common in France as in this country. Now it is 
" not possible to reconcile this with the very small proportion of births, 

otherwise than by inferring it to be the effect of preventive intercourse ; 
for the fecundity of woman is nearly the same in all countries. Preven- 
tive intercourse must therefore be very general in France, and probably 
in the other continental countries; in none of which, not excepting even 
Nurway and Switzerland, is sexual abstinence nearly so prevalent, I 
believe. as in this country. However, althcugh it has produced con- 
nderable real improvement, it has nut been able to raise adequately the 
condition of the working classes, nor to remove the sexual evils, becaase 
is has not be»n recognised openly as a great social duty, but has merely 
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been adopted by individuals, and rather as a means of retaining than 
increasing their comforts; itis only when the law of population is well 
understood, and preventive intercourse is nut used furtively and by single 
individuals, but is made the means of a great and open social efurt, 
that it will enable us not only to avoid the lowest depths of poverty, 
but to elevate our whole society to a condition befitting the dignity of 
man. 

This effort, moreover, should be made by all old countries together, for 
f any do not share in it, the wretched condition of their poor will drag 
down the others more or less; unless they be tov uncivilized to compete 
with them for the provisions. The continued, although diminished, 
misery of the French poor, notwithstanding their adoption of the only 
means of relief, depends partly, I believe, on the abject poverty in this 
country and in Ireland ; for our wealthy capitalists and hungry popu- 
lation @ecome competitors for the products of French agriculture. In 
this way it isseen how inseparably the economical interests of all countries 
are bound up together. Each nation is in itseif a society, but all form 
part of the great society of mankind; and no nation can expect long to 
flourish without the rest. 

Que blessed effect, which would result, from the introduction of truer 
views of sexual morality among us, would be, to draw us nearer in sym- 
pathy with the French and the other Continental nations; whom we 
would then sce to be suffering, just like ourselves, from the preat sexual 
difficulties, and from whom nothing has more estranged us than the differ- 
ence of views on sexual matters. We will learn to feel, that all of us 
have been in the wrong, and that along with much that is good, there ia, 
andin the existing state of our sexual knowledge could only be, more 
shat is evil, in the various codes of morality, which are at present preva~ 
lent in the different countries of the world; and the recognition of our 
own errors and sufferings will make us more lenient than we have been, 
to the errors and sufferings of others. 

It*is a mistake, moreover, to suppose that it is only in the old world, 
that the law of population is causing misery. or preventive intercourse 
weeded. I believe that the extreme hard work, for which the Americats 
are as remakable as the English, and which is assuredly incompatible 
with the best interests, cither moral or physical of man, essentially depends, 
tot, as is generally thought, on a love of money or spirit of rivalry, 
(although doubtless these operate too as secondary motives), but on the 
immenee difficulty of increasing the food, even in America, in a gev- 
metrical ratio, so as to keep up with a population doubling itself every 
twenty-five years. Ifthe working classes in America wish to have still 
higher wages, with less work, they too can ouly do so by preventive inter= 
syurse. itis not a feverish increase of wealth and cultivation, nor & 
wasted superiority over the old world, whose circumstances are 50 infinitely 
worse, that is desirable in America; it is that every one should have 
@isure as well as food and love; should have time for enjoyment and the 
enitivation of their various faculties; and should have only so much 
reglthy work, as will ensure the comparatively slow progress of population 
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and food, which, even in America, is compatible with the satisfactory con 
dition of mankind. 

In an old country, food and population cannot increase with rapidity, 
except by an extraordinary succession of industrial o¢ agricultural ime 
provements, coupled with the most indefatigable labour. In Great Britain 
during the last half-century, we have the most remarkable of all instances 
of this. The population of this country, as we learn irom the census of 
1851, has doubled itself in the last 53 years. The chief cause of this has 
been the unexampled progress of the physical sciences and arts during that 
time; the introduction of steam, railways, machinery, &c., which have 
made this country the great workshop of the world, and have enabled her 
to command a large share of the food of other countries; and the appli 
cation of chemistry and other sciences to agriculture, which has so much 
‘ncreased our own produce. Another essential cause, acting and re- 
acting on tie increase of wealth, has beon, as the Census says, the in- 
trease of marriages and births, which, by constantly pressing the 
population hard against the means of subsistence, has produced that 
indefatigable and exhausting labour, for whieh the English are dis- 
tinguished above all other old nations except the Chinese, and also the 
heart-rending poverty which we witness among us. A large number of 
births in any old country must produce one of two things ; either a very 
short average of life, as we see among the Chinese, Hindoos, and uncivilized 
nations in general: or the most terrible and universal hard-work, along, 
rth widassnroad noverty, as we see among ourselves. In this country 
the rapid multiplication, falling on a people of higher civilization and 
more skilful energy, has given rise to such efforts and such sacrifices 
to increase the food and stave off destruction, as are wholly without 
parallel in history. And yet, notwithstanding these efforts, which have 
reduced the great majority of us to working machines, the mighty tide 
of populaticn so easily keeps up with any increase of food they can effect, 
that the most awful poverty, bordering on chronic famine, prevails onthe 
one hand, and an amount of celibacy and sexual abstinence, probably 
as unparalleled as our industrial efforts, on the other. 

In every line of the Census, the action of the terrible Malthusian Law 
is distinctly visible ; this law alone can explain the continuance of unabated 

overty and misery among us, notwithstanding all our toil and progress 
in wealth; i¢ alone explains how our population so easily keeps pace 
with, and passes beyond the immense increase of food, although the age of 
marriage 1s;so late, and celibacy and prostitution so prevalent ; it alone 
explains the miserably short average of life, notwithstanding all our sani« 
tary efforts ; it alone explains the vast tide of emigration, which we have 
sent forth : every oue of us, who is suffering from the want of food, love, 
or leisure, (and how few in our society are not or have not been!) is a 
‘iving proof of its action ; without it, in short, human society, and the 
Census, are a totally unintelligible riddle; and yet the author of the 
Census Report (namely, the Registrar-General aided by his coadjutors, 
epenly denies the law, and attempts by the most surface fallacies, whic 
bad already been clearly pointed out by Mr. Malthus, to refute it. 4 
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would not alude to these fallacies, were if not for the incomparable impor- 
tance of the subject, and the character of the Census Report, whieh by its 
wide circulation, and valuable statistical facts, is so dangerous an organ 
for spreading error, 

Its author asserts that the unparalleled increase of production fn this 
country, has been mainly owing to the impruvements in the marri 
faws, and to the great increase of births: although he grants that the 
industrial inventions and agricultural discoveries have had a good deal to do 
with it. He says that the law of population, though it may apply to savages 
and the igferior animals, cannot apply to civilized man ; for the latter 
has such superior powers of increasing the produce. Thus he concludes, 
that the large proportion uf births and rapid increase of population, have 
been the chief cause of the great progress of this country, and as such are 
a signal udvantage ; in shor}, that the great procreation of married people, 
with their increased care of their children, has mainly produced our 
vational wealth, and thatto them therefore our thanks are owing. Ip 
support of this assertion, he appeals to a work published in 1767, Sy Sin 
James Steuart. On this point I shall give a quotation from Mr. Maltbus, 
which I omitted in the review of his work; not having at that time read 
the Census Report, and having therefore thought that the fallacy it 
brings forward was obsolote. 

Mr. Malthus says, ‘“‘I should bethe last to deny that an increase of 
population, when it follows in its natural order, is both a great positive 
yood in itself, and absolutely necessary to a further increase in the an- 
nual produce of the land and tle labour. The only question is, which ‘is 
the natural order of its progress? On this point Sir James Steuart, who 
has in general explained this subject so wel:, appears to me to have fallen 
into an error. He determines that multiplication is the efficient cause 
of agriculture, and not agriculture of multiplication. But though it may 
be allowed that the increase of people beyond what couldeasily subsist on 
the natural fruits of the earth, first prompted man to till the ground ; 
and that the view of maintaining a family, still operates as the principal 
stimulus to cultivation; yet it is clear that these products in their 
actual state, must be beyond the lowest wants of the existing population, 
before any permanent increase can possibly be supported. e know that 
a multiplication of births has in numberless instances taken place, which 
has produced no effect on agriculture, and has merely been followed by ap 
increase of diseases; but perhaps there is no instance where a permanent 
increase of agriculture has not effected a permanent increase of popula- 
tion, somewhere or other. Consequently agriculture may more properly 
be termed the efficient cause of population, than population of agriculture ; 
though they certainly react upon each other, and are mutually necessary 
to each other’s support. This indeed seems to be the hinge on which the 
subject turns, and all the prejudices respecting population have perhaps 
arisen from a mistake about the order of .precedence. From a want of 
attention to this most important distinction, statesmen, in pursuit of the 
desirable object of population, have been led to encourage early marriages, 

to reward the fathers of families, and to disgrace celibacy ; ut this is te 
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dress and water a piece of land without sowing it, and yet to eapect 8 


crop.” 

Mr. Malthus here acknowledges, what in fact does not need to be 
pointed out, that an increase of births tends most powerfully to increase 
wational wealth and population, by pushing the people to the last extre- 
mities to gain subsistence, and therefore making them work like slaves; 
exactly as wo know that the more powerful the stream which flows 
against a slowly yielding barrier, the more quickly will the barrier 
recede; but this is at the expenso of greater pressure upon all the pare 
ticles of the water itself. In this manner, a country which, is bent 
upon attaining a hollow superiority over others in aggregate wealth 
and population, and is reckless of human life, toil, and suffering, cannot 
probably take a better course than by encouraging rapid multiplication ; 
at least if its inhabitants be at all civilized, energetic, and patient of toil, 
for otherwise the increase of births would only cause increase of ¢ceaths, 
The folly and inhumanity of the effort would be less, if the barrier 
against which the hearts of the working classes were broken, were 
ultmnately surmountable; but it is totally insurmountable, nay, as Mr. 
Mili has shown, its resistance even increases, in the progress of cultivation. 
We are, forsooth, according to the Census-Reporter, to pride ourselves 
on our feverish industrial achievements, our national wealth, our popula- 
tion of 28 millions of half-lives, (by no ineans equal to 14 millions of 
whole ones,) nay more, on the sexual morality of our married people, from 
the throne downwards; we are gratefully to regard their virtuous and 
overwhelming procreation, as the main source of our pre-eminence among 
the nations, and forget the poverty, the squalor, the toil, tho bloody 
sweat, the crushed average of life, the celibacy, the masturbation, the 
prostitution, the venereal diseases, it has also occasioned. We are to 
thank, as the authors of our national greatness, the very people whose 
reckless procreation has been the parent cauce of our miseries. Alas! 
we may forgive them, but thank them wecannot. The routine and shors- 
sighted boasts of the industrial glory of England, cemented as it has been 
by the blood of millions ; of its splendid institutions, and above all its 
superior sexual virtue, are most painful to any one, who feels for his 
fellow creatures, aud recognisesthe law of population. To boast of our 
sexual institutions, and the rapid procreation of our married people, is, 
in reality, the most thoughtless insult which could possibly be paid to the 
miseries of this country. It isnot an emulative increase of wealth and 
La esrb without happiness, and at the expense of the most wide-spread 

ering, that is desirable in any country; but that both population and 
food should increase only so fast, as to allow of the satisfactory state of 
all mankind, and a natural term of life for each generation, This is the 
only true aim for any country: the other is a foolish chase, which leads 
only to misery. 

‘The other arguments by which the author of the Report opposes the 
Malthusian Law, are ‘such as disclose a great ignorance of political 
economy, and of tho law itself. Hesays, ‘‘the products of industry 
increase in proportion to the number of civilized men.” If this means that 
c larger body ef men require, and can produce, more food than a smaller, 
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t is atruisin; if it mcans that the produce in this or any other old 
jountry can keep up with unchecked population, or that men can marry 
is early, and dl a a large family as easily in this country as iv 
Ainerica or Australia, we all know practically that it is false, and Mr. 
Malthus and Mr. Mill have demonstrated the reason of this. Again he 
iays, ** future generations of Britons, if they have genius, science, skill, 
ndastry—and if they are more numerous—will necessarily produce more 
han the country now yields.” Who ever denied this? And again, “the 
thare of the produce of every kind, that fallsto a family in the most popu- 
ous state or America, is incomparably greater than the share of the 
Indian hunter’s family, when there was not one person to every square 
mile of territory.” Mr Malthus not only never denied these oracular 
‘ruisms, but himself specified them. He did not however make a state- 
nent like this, “the character of every race of men is the’real limit to its 
rumbers in the world, if allowance be made for its accidents of position 
ind time.” It was never douLted by anybody that national character is 
one limit to production aud therefore to population; but the main limit, 
vhich no energy of character can remove, was shown by Mr. Malthus te 
© the laws of Nature. 

Can either the Registrar-General, or any other man in his senses, 
velievethat the populationof this country can continue to increase at the in- 
sane rate of the last 50 years? which rate after all is not half as fast, as 
that of the United States, nor probably much more than a quarter as 
fast as the possible rate. Can he believe that in another fifty years we 
nay have 50 millions of inhabitants ; ina century, 100 millions; in two 
euturics, 400 millions: in four centuries, 6,400 millions ? Thisis the 
pucstion which should be put to those who deny the law of population ; 
ind all who see the absurdity of supposing that population and food can 
or any length of time be increased in such a ratio, thereby acknowledge the 
ruth of the law ; which indeed, no more admits of dispute, except on the 
‘allacjous hypothesis of a change in the physical const‘tution of man, 
han a problem of Euclid. The proofs of the law are so self-evident, that 
t is probable that the great majority of those who deny or ignore it, have 
un reality never paid any adequate attention to them, nor are at all con- 
rersant with the modern science of political economy ; which has, in fact, 
undergone a complete revolution since the publication of Mr. Malthus's 
sasay,—** the era, “says Mr. Mill, ‘from which better views on this sub- 
ject must be dated.” The old school of political economists, for instance 
Adam Smith, virtually treated the increase of population as a constant 
juantity; and, like must of the current writers of our own day, paid little 
attention to this matter, in their inquiries into the elements of national 
Velfare. Thus, of the three main parts of which industrial progress con- 
ists, namely, increase of capital, increase of population, and improvements 
0 production, they omitted attention to the second, which is incomparably 
“he most important of all; and hence their reasonings are fundamentally 
ritiated. It is evidently of little avail to increase capital or to improve 
the arts of production, if population be allowed to increase in an equal 
proportion ; for in. this case, although there is a greater aggregate pro 
@2ce, yet, as there are more people te ghare it, no one is better off dian 
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before. Capital or produce might be increasing with immense rapidity, 
and yet the condition of mankind getting worse, if population were allowed 
to advance still more rapidly, as it could so easily do, if not checked. On 
the contrary, even though capital were not increasing at all: in other 
words, although a country had reached what political economists call the 
stationary state ; yet if due care were taken proportionally to repress popue 
lation, the condition of every one might be improving. It is not the 
absolute amount of wealth which a nation possesses, but the relative 
amount in proportion to the number of its inhabitants, and the satisface 
tory distribution of that wealth, which constitutes it a truly prosperous 
nation. A rapid increase of capital,to which the old political economists 
attached such importance, is no proof of national prosperity. 

In the ordinary course of industrial progress, namely where as we see 
among ourselves, the working classes remain pretty much as they were, Mr. 
Will a that, of the three great classes into which our society*may be 
Jivided—landlords, labourers, and capitalists—the landlords are the 
only sharers who are really benefited, while the capitalists are losers ; 
for population, by increasing, raises the demand for, and therefore 
the price of, food, more quickly than the improvements in production: 
can lower it. Thus the landlords guin, and the profits of the capi- 
talists, unless the labourers submit to a reduction of their standard 
of comfort, must fall. Hence the air of the most eminent poli« 
tical economists of our day, is no longer the delusive one of an increase 
of capital and improvements in production merely, which tends only to 
benefit the landlord, to injure the capitalist, and to leave the labourer 
where he was, but that there should be a better distribution of the produce, 
which is only obtainable by checking the increase of population, so that 
there may be fewer people to share the increasing produce. Their aim 
thus is twofold; to increase produce on the one hand, and to repress popu. 
lation on the other; and the latter aim ‘is beyond all comparison the 
more important of the two, for it is so little generally understood, and is 
also so much moreinfluential in human destiny. ‘* It is only in the back- 
ward countries of the world,” says Mr. Mill, ‘that increase of production 
is an important object; in those more advanced, what is economically 
needed, is a better distribution, of which one indispensable means is 8 
stricter restraint on population.” ‘Only when, in addition to just insti- . 
tutions,” he says in, ‘*the increase of mankind shall be under the 
deliberate guidance aa judicious foresight, can the conquests made from 
the powers of Nature by the intellect and energy of scientific discoverers, 
become the common property of the species, and the means of improving 
and elevating the universal lot.” 

The discovery of the principle of population has thus made a thorougt 
revolution in the doctrines and aims of Political Economy:-and it must 
before long make a similar revolution in Medical and Moral Science 
whose efforts at present are exactly as delusive as were those of the eco 
nomists before Mr. Malthus wrote, namely, to increase the virtue and 
health of mankind, without attending te the increase of the species 
Political Economy is as yet the only science concerning man and society, 
which rests upon 4 sound basis, and whose aim is a true one; the others. 
are radically delusive, and attempt impossibilitieg. 7 
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How little the Census-Reporter has studied the science whose funda- 
mental principles he so recklessly denies, is shown by the following com- 
parison between the increase of capital and that of population. ‘‘ Capital,” 
ne says, ‘‘increages, it is always assumed, when terms of years aro 
considered, in a geometrical progression, and, at compound interest, the 
mecrease is much more rapid than the increase of population in any 
European state. The interest of money. indicating the annual increast 
of value, is the produce of property, and hears a rather close analogy to 
the increase of the means cf subsistence. At three per cent per annum, 
compound interest, the value of capital is doubled in twenty-four years ; 
and a population increasing at three per cent, which is near the natural 
rate, doubles in the same time; while actually the British population 
has increased at the rateof 1.3 per cent. annually for the fifty 
years, 1801-51, and has doubled in fifty-three years. Thas—if we take 
this in@ication—-the means of subsistence have increased faster than the 
numbers of the people; for, while the population has doubled, the valm 
of capital under investment, at three per cent. compound interest, has 
ey ea These statements are full of the greatest errors. In the 

rst place, it is not assumed by political economists that capital increases 
in a geometrical progression: on the contrary, Mr. Mill shows in the 
most masterly manner, in the first chapters of his fourth bock, that the 
Law which governs Profits is that they are constantly fending to fall, 
and to reach a minimum, in the progress of industry. The reason of 
this, as has just been stated, is, that when population increases, (if the 
labourer does not people down toa lower standard of comfort, and, as the 
standard is already so low, this could have but little effect,) more food is 
required, and this, according to the fundamental law of agricultural in- 
dustry, is procurable only at a greater proportional cost: and therefcre 
profits must fall. The tendency of profits to fall in the course of indes- 
trial progress was always noticed by political economists, for instance 
Adam Smith; but it is only lately that the true reason of this has been 
seen, namely, the want of fertile land, which makes food be produced at 
a greater proportional cost. Thus then, the Law of Profits, depending 
on the Law of Wages, and the Law of Agricultural Industry, is that they 
tend to fall, in the progress of civilization. But when profits fall, the 
incrense of capital is much interfered with, because people have less 
inducement to save from their annual income in the hope of growing 
richer; and, were this fall of profits not counteracted by several circum- 
stances, it would soon reach what Mr. Mill calls the minimum of profit, 
namely, the smallest profit which would tempt people to save from their 
incomes, and employ their savings productively, in order to grow richer ; 
and when this minimum (which varies in each country, according to the 
saving habits of the inhabitants and the security of industrial enterprizes) 
was reached, no further increase of capital could for the time take place. 
Therefore, instead of increasing naturally in a geometrical progression, 
eapital always tends to increase more and more slowly, and would uiti- 
mately reach the point where it would not increase at all, (called by 
political economists the stationary state), were the fall of profits not re= 
tarded by several circurustances ‘When a country,” says Mr. Mill.‘ has 
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long possessed a large production, and a Jarge net incoine to make savings 
from, and when, therefore, the means have long esistcd of making a great 
annual addition to capital; (the country not having, like America, a 
larze reserve of fertile land still unused) ; it is one of the characteristics 
of such a country, that the rate of profits is always close to the minimum, 
nd therefore the country on the verge of the stationary state.” The 
jef causes which check the fall of profitsin such a case, and thus allow 
further increase of capital are, he says, first, the waste of capital, by 
er-trading and rash speculations. These constitute the commercia. 
izes, that so frequently occur among us, and are in a great measure 
eaused by this tendency of profits to fall: for this makes mer engage in 
rish speculations, to gain a larger profit. In the stagnation which fol- 
lows these crises, moreover, much capital is consumed unproductivoly. 
But this is not the principal cause which arrests the fall of profits, 
otherwise capital would not increase , while it does increase, aud very 
rapidly. The second cause, is the introduction of agricultural or indus 
trial improvements, which cheapen corn, or other articles consumed by 
the labourers, and thus raise profits ; fur the labourer soon loses the ad- 
vantage of the cheapness and transfers it to the capitalist, by peopling 
down to his old standard of comfort again —the only use, which cur 
labourers ever make of any advantage, being, as Mr. Mill says, ‘‘ to con- 
vert it into food for so many more children.” Yhe third cause is in- 
creased facilities of getting food or other necessaries from abroad, which 
comes to the same thing as the preceding. But, as additional food is not 
obtainable in the countries from which we get it, except by increase of 
agricultural skill, which is of slow growth and diffusion, or by increase 
of capital, which, in the corn-exporting countries of Europe, increases 
slowly, and in America not more rapidly than their own population 
~ English capital must be sent abroad to procure it for our increasing 
population ; and this, namely, the overflow of English capital into other 
countries, where profits are still high, is the fourth great cause, which 
retards the fall of profits, and therefore permits a further increase of capi- 
tal. It is one of the chief causes which keep up profits in a country, 
whose capital increases faster than its neighbours’, and therefore whose 
profits are nearest the minimum. ‘* This perpetual overflow of capital 
into colonies and foreign countries to seek higher profits, than can be got 
at home, I believe,” says Mr. Mill, ‘to have been for many years one of 
the chief causes, by which the fall of profits in England has benn checked.” 
Thus then, <he chief causes, which check the fall of profits in England, 
are these four--waste of capital, improvements in production, facilities 
of importation, and overflow of capital into foreign countries. But by 
the first of these, a large amount of capital is aestroyed, or transferred to 
foreigners ; and by the last also, it is sent into other countries, so that it 
supports their labourers, not ours, except in so far as their increased pro- 
duction cheapens our food. Therefore the increased capital in this 
country is only in part shared among our own labourers, and it isa 
great error to compare it with our own population. Were the capital 
indeed to be employed in this country and among our own paople alone, ita 
icrease would very soon be arrested, because profits would fall so low; oF 
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at least it would slacken so much as no longe: to outstrip the com- 

atively slow march of agricultural improvements in our owp country. 

t is because a great part of the increasing capital is sent abroad, that 

the rate of profits in all old and well-peopled countries, is prevented 

frota falling in & very few years, tothe minimum point, at which 
all increase of capital must for the timo cease. 

To say that ** the interest of money bears a rather close analogy to the 
iucrease of the means of subsistence,” is another great error. The rate 
ot interest depends upon many other elements, besides the profits of capi- 
tal or increase of the means of subsistence; which moreover, as we have 
just seen, is by no means divided among our own peoplealone. It depends 
on the proportion between those who are ready to lend, and those who are 
ready to borrow monoy, and thus is greatly influenced by the desire to. 
save, and to uso savings productively, in each country. If the rate ot 
interegt were a true index of the increase of capital, the latter would 
increase most rapidly, where the interest is highest ; and thus would be 
increasing mucli faster in the Oriental countries, where money brings 20 
or 30 per cent, than in England. In many European countries the rate 
of interest is higher, I believe, than it is in England, and therefore a sum 
would double much more rapidly at compound interest in them; but their 
capital is not increasing nearly so fast. 

As for some other misapprehensions of Mr. Malthus’s writings, such 
as that ‘ he attempts to reconcile us to the loss of lives by shipwreck, 
sinall-pox, close habitations, or low sites ;” that he made the assertion that. 
* the disappearance of small-pox, cholera, or of other epidemics, must be. 
followed immediately by famine or other diseases ;” and some vain wit on. 
** the absurdity uf applying the law of population to civilized man though. 
it may hold of rabbits,” they are scarcely worthy of notice. Had the 
author of the Report becn satisfied with arranging the statistical facts of 
the Census in the admirable manner in which lic has done it, he would 
have discharged a most valuable duty; but as he has gone out of his way 
to deny the terrible law, which alone explains our society or the Census 
itself, nay, has endeavoured to make it a subject of thoughtless ridicule. 
his work must be regarded as one of the most dangerous to tue sexual 
morality and social welfare of this country. There is nothing which is so 
inevitably destructive to the working classes, to the sexual sufferers—nay 
to married people themselves, as to deny or ignore the law of population ; 
and the statesman, who in ignorance or contempt of this law, encourages 
rapid multiplication, deserves, as Mr. Malthus said, the title of the 
“destroyer of his people.” Without its guidance, society is a chaos, an 
poverty, celibacy, hard work, prostitution, are totally unintelligible, and 
therefore trremediable. ; 

The time will come yet, when the law of population will be viewed in a 
very different light: when it will be universally accepted as beyond allcom- 
parison the most important truth, which was ever revealed to our race; 
as the solution, made for us by Mr. Malthus, of the sphynx-riddle or para 
doz of Nature, which mankind have had ever since the birth of history, te 
solve, or to die; the truth, which will form the boundary-line between 
ancient aad modern society; which, so far from being ignored or Jacghed 
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at, will be jeslously guarded and steadily kept in .alnd by all, as the 
bulwark of their liberty and happiness, the sacred principle of action 
on which alone a true social fabric can be based. 

While preventive intercourse is the only direct means which will 
avail in the least to remedy poverty, there are “many cuztlary 
measures, which shouid be adopted, to enable the working classes to 
escape from it as soon as possible. These are most admirably ex- 
plained by Mr. Mill. The two measures which he lays most stress 
upon are emigration and national education. He proposes that an 
extensive and liberal scheme of emigration should be undertaken by 
the government, so as to carry off at once a large number of the sur. 
plus population ; and thus raise in a sudden and striking manner the 
wages of those left at home. By this means the working classes would 
recome accustomed to a higher standard of comfort, as was the case in 
france after the Revolution, and would refuse to people down to a lower 
standard again. Even though this should not be done, individual 
emigration should be promoted as much as possible, so as to aid in 
‘educing the numbers. It is to be remarked, that means of relieving 
poverty which are of little or no use without preventive intercourse, 
may be of great service in accelerating its extinction, when its fountain 
head is at the same time stopped up. Thus Charity, which does 
almost more harm than good at present, would, if preventive inter- 
course were once generally adopted, be a most useful auxiliary in raising 
as quickly as possible the condition of the poor; and might be freely 
given, without the sickening consciousness, that it was perhaps rather 
injuring than benefiting its unhappy objects, and could do the poor no 
possible permanent good. A broad scheme of national education would 
also be of great service, both for the general enlightenment, and as 

reparing the poor to understand the law of population, and the remedy 
or the evils that surround them. 

Besides these, there is another admirable auxiliary in the cure of 
pred y and the elevation of the working classes, on which Mr. Mill 
ays great stress. It is the change from the presentsystem ef Employers 
and Employed to that of Independent and Associated Industry. Mr. 
Mill (from whose great work 1 cannot refrain from quoting afew more 
passages, in order to show more fully that the distinguished expoun- 
dors of the law of population, instead of being, as they have been so 
often represented, inimical to the interests of the working classes, are 
in reality their truest friends) says, “I cannot think it possible, that 
the labouring classes will be permanently contented with the condition 
ef labouring for wages as their ultimate state. To work at the bidding 
and for the profit of another, without any interest in the work—the 
price of their labour being adjusted by hostile competition, one side 
demanding as much, and the other paying aslittle, as possible-—is not 
even when wages are high, a satisfactory state to human beings o 
educated intelligence, who have ceased to think themselves naturally 
inferior to those whom they serve.” He says moreover, ‘‘as the gen- 
eral status of the labouring people, the condition of a workman for 
hice is almost peculiar to Great Britain.’ In other perts of Europe 
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the namber of day-labourers is very small. The chief part of the agri. 
cultural pcpulation in Norway, Switzerland, France, &., are peasant 
proprietors, (namely, the possessors of small independent properties of 
from five to twenty acres or thereabouts, which they till themeelves); 
of which class MT. Mill says, (in the course of an analysis of the com- 
parat've merits of the various systems of agricultural industry preva- 
lent in different countries,) ‘“‘It is not to the intelligence alone, that 
the situation of a peasant proprietor is full of improving influences, 
It is no less propitious to the moral virtues of prudence, temperance, 
and self-control >” and again, ‘‘The French peasant is no simple 
countryman, perhaps he is, if anything, only too calculating. That is 
the stage which he has reached in the progressive developement, which 
the constitution of things has imposed on human intelligence and 
humanemancipation. But some excess in this direction is a smal! and 
& passing evil, compared with recklessness and improvidence in the 
labouring classes, and a cheap price to pay for the inestimable worth 
of the virtue of self-dependence, as the general characteristic of s 
people; a virtue, which is one of the first conditions of excellence in a 
human character—the stock, on which if the other virtues are not 
grafted, they have seldom any firm root: a quality indispensable in the 
case of a labouring class, even to any tolerable degree of physical 
comfort; and by which the peasantry of France and of most Europeau 
countries are distinguished beyond any other labouring population.’: 

In summing up the comparative merits of the various systems 
agricultural industry, Mr. Mill comes to the conclusion that the system 
of peasant proprictors is quite as favourable as any other to the most 
effective use of the powers of the soj]; and that no system at present ia 
use, has so good an effect on the morals of the peasantry, by promoting 
the virtues of frugality, independence, and, what is most of all indis- 
pensable to their happiness—prudence in begetting children. 

Mr. Mill, although he states so clearly the many advantages of the 
system of peasant proprietors over our own system of day-labourers, 
under which the recklessness and improvidence of the rural populaticn 
are notorious, does not however advocate the adoption, at least to a 
large extent, of such a system in any part of the British empire, ex- 
cept Ireland; for which country he recommends it in the strongert 
terms, as by far the most powerful means of raising the population 
from the abject state of misery, in which they are sunk, and training 
them to those virtues in whieb they are most deficient, namely, the 
spirit of independence, and prudence in begetting children; the want 
of which, fostered by the most miserable of all systems of agricultural 
industry, namely, the Cottier system, has been the true cause of the 
ruin of Ireland. He says, ‘‘A people who have once adopted the 
large system of production, either in manufactures or in agriculture, 
are not likely to recede from it; nor, when population is kept in due 
proportion to the means of support, is there any sufficient reason why 
they should. Labour is unquestionably more productive on the sys- 
tem of large industrial enterprises; the pecans if not greater abso- 
lately, is greater in proportion to the labour employed ; the same 
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number of persons can be supported equally well with less toi: and. 
greater leisure, which will be wholly an advantage, as scon as civilize 
xlion and improvement have so far advanced, that what is a benefit to 
the whole, shall be a benefit to each individual composing it. The proe 
ble:n is, to obtain the efficiency and economy of production on a large 
scale, without dividing the producers into two parties with hostile in- 
terests, Employers and Employed; the many who do the work being 
mere servants under the command of those who supply the funds, 
and having no interest of their own in the enterprise, except to fulfil 
their contract and earn their wages. 

A solution of this problem is afforded by the extension and develope- 
ment of which the co-operative, or joint-etock principle, is susceptible. 
That principle supplies means, by which every one who contributes te 
the work, whether by labour or by pecuniary resources, may have a 
partner's interest in it, proportionally to the value of his contribytion, 
lt is already a common practice to remunerate those, in whom particu - 
lar trust is reposed, by means of a percentage on the profits, and 
cases exist, in which the principle is, with the most excellent success, 
carried down to the class of mere manual labourers.” And further, 
‘* Under this system the labourers are in reality taken into partner- 
ship with their employer. Bringing nothing into the common concern 
but their labour, while he brings not only his labour of direction and 
superintendance, but his capital also, they have justly a small share of 
_ the profits ; this however is a matter of private arrangement in all 
partnerships ; one partner has 4 large, another a small share, accord- 
ing to their agreement, grounded on the equivalent which is given by 
cach, The essence however of a partnership is obtained, since each 
benefits by all things that are beneficial to the concern, and loses by all 
ate are injurious, It is in the fullest sense the common concern of 
all.” 

* The valu: of this organisation of industry,” he says again, “ for 
healing the widening and embittering feud between the class of labour- 
ers and the class of capitalists, must, 1 think, impress itself by degrees 
on all who habitually reflect on the condition and tendencies of modern 
society. I cannct conceive how any such person can persuade himzelf, 
that the majority of the working-classea will for ever, or even for 
much longer, consent to hew wood and draw water all their lives, in 
the service and for the-benefit of others; or can doubt, that they will 
be less: and less willing to co-operate as subordinate agents jn any 
work, when they have no interest in tha result; and that it will be 
more and more difficult to obtain. the best work-people, or the best 
verviees of any work-people, except on conditions similar to those men- 
tianed above. Although therefore arrangements of this sort are now 
in their infancy, their multiplication and growth, when once they enter 
into the general domain-of popular disenssion, are among the things 
which may most confidently be expected.” arr ee 

This great organic change.from the system of hired labour to that of 
independent or associated industry, is of immense importance to the 
welfare of the working classes. They should make it therefore one of 
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their steady and determined aims, to attain to this independence ; and 
gradually to get rid of our present system of hired labour, with its 
many degradations, and small prospect of rising to a higher position, 
The chief obstacle to these associations is the poverty and dependence 
of the workingeclassea, tcgether with the present state of the law, which 
makes cach member ofa partnership liable with his whole means, in 
the event of the failure of the enterprise; and therefore renders one, 
who has much to Jose, unowiliing to link himself with those who have 
little ornothing. Were the law changed, so as to admit of partnerships 
with limited liabilities, of which change Mr, Mill is much in favour; 
and were the working classes better off, and able to make desirable 
terms with the capitalists, there is no doubt that such associations would 
become very common, as they are in some parts of America. As the 
wages of labour rise by means of duly limiting procreation, the work- 
ing clas3 will have less difficulty in effecting this change; and they 
should not rest satisfied till their condition has been recognised as 
equally independent, and equally entitled to the respect and deference 
of mankind, as that of any other members of aocicty. 

Let not the attention of the reader be diverted in the slightest by 
these secondary and auxiliary means, from the only real remedy for the 
sucial difficulties, namely, preventive intercourse. Jf it be so, they had 
better not have been mentioned; for without thet primary and radical 
means, all the rest are not worth talking about, and can have no real 
effect in advancing human happiness; for they, like all other schemes, 
if tried alone, can lead only to the aggravation of the want of love, and 
therefore are delusive. Preventive intercourse is of itself sufficient to 
remove poverty, without any of these auxiliaries; and if poverty were 
removed, the other parts of social progress would become compara- 
tively easy, and the working classes would altain without an effort the 
advantages, which they at present toil after in vain; while on tne con- 
trary all those auxiliary means, or any other imaginable onea, are, 
Without preventive intercourse, utterly impotent, or could at most 
only relieve poverty a little, at the expense of incrcased sexual absti- 
nenee and conseyuent miseries. 

Without preventive intercourse and limited procreation, let us not 
vainly imagiue that we can cheat our doom; or make any real ime 
pression upon the appalling evils, moral and physical, which exist 
among us, and two-thirds of which arise from the fatal antagoniga of 
fuad and love. If we ignore this antagonism, and shut our eyes as we 
have hitherto done, to this an@ other ser] subjects, we may do what 
else we like; we may buliy, we may bluster, we may rage, we may 
toam at the mouth; we may tear dawp heaven with our prayers, we 
may oxhaust ourselves in weeping over tue sorrows of the poor; we 
may narcotise ourselves and others with the opiate of Christian resig 
nation; we may dissolve the realities of human woe in a delusive 
nirage of poetry and ideal philosophy ; we may lavish our substance 
in charity, and labour over possible or impossible Poor-la‘vs; we 
may form wild dreums of socialism. industrial regiments, uriver-al 
urutherhood, red republics, or uuvzauipled revolutions, we way 
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etrangle and murder each other, we may persecut? and despise those 
whose sexual necessitics force them to break through our unnatural 
moral codes, we may burn alive if we please the prostitutes and the 
adulterers; we may break our own and our neighbours’ hearts against 
the adamantine laws that surround us, but not one step? not one shall 
we advance, till we acknowledge these laws, and adopt the only possi- 
ble mode in which they can be obeyed. 

But if we do this, it is my earnest hope and belief that we shail 
ultimately triumph over that mighty difficulty, that sezwal dead-lock, 
which has hitherto laughed to scorn all the efforts of our race ; that a new 
era will dawn upon the world, the only real era of improvement in the 
whole of human history ; a blessed era, which shall usher in tha 
golden age, when truth and virtue shall be no longer a mocking 
phantom, and progress not a dream; when every advance in science 
and art shall bear its true fruit, unembittered by the necessary saeri- 
fice of an equivalent amount of love; when the poor friendless prosti- 
tute shall no more be seen in our streets, the able-bodied pauper in 
our workhouse, or the helpless beggar at our gate; when all of us 
shall have a share in the blessings of independence and sexual love, 
befitting the exalted position of the human race; when the poor- 
houses shall be shut up, and the gaols nearly emptied of their tenants, 
poverty, the chief cause of crime, having been removed; when the 
various classes of our society, no longer separated from each other by 
impaceable difference of circumstances, shall fuse into one great and 
united whole, and learn to look back, with mingled pity and amaze- 
ment, on the dark ages of mutual destruction and delusive st les, 
in which their less fortunat? arcestors were pliinged. A true Sexual 
Religion can alone save mankind from the mighty wanta of Food, Love. 
and Leisere. 
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NATURAL RELIGION. 


DIGNITY, LIBERTY, AND INDEPENDENCE 
“+ Live and let live.” | 


Man stands at the head of the universo, and we can form but a very 
i ar conception of the wonderful majesty and glory of his being. 
We admire the extraordinary energies and kvensesddan’ perfections «i 
the simplest organised substances; we can watch a humbie plant con- 
struct a huge complex fabric, by the magical powers inherent in a cell, 
almost inconceivably minute; but when we come to reflect on the natural 
powers inherent in man, which build up our wondrous being from a 
cell no less minute, to a perfection of developement, which no imagina- 
tion can reach, our astonishment can know no bounds. Man is beyond all 
comparison the most powerful and elevated part of Nature, and the 
majesty of his position cannot be too highly estimated. Ifa thing is to 
be valued in proportion to the great time and care spent in its production, 
in preportion to the grandeur of its construction and its purpose, and the 
multiplicity of the energies it possesses, Man cannot be too highly valued. 
It needed myriads and myriads of ages, for the working powers of life to 
develope this their master-piece ; .and it is qnly by this patient and long 
continued elaboration, that we could have been produced. . 

Of the boundless energies of Man how shall we obtain a conception ? 
In every little cell within us reside occult powers of life and death, whose 
study is worth a life-time. By their united agency an. individual is for- 
med,.so perfect, and with such various endowmenta, as to deserve the 
name.of the microcogars. for his manifold, being is-an epitome of the. 
whole uniferse. Lan js nature become ‘self-conscious; the. prowuing 

~ | Nature to understand herself, to know,.as ‘well as to be. And 
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it would almost seem as it the scale of being, Laving been dev sloped nw 
far, need not go further; for man, unlike other animals, contains ip 
himself the powers of indefinite progress. It is probable, that there is 
scarcely a secret in Nature, (who has, as it has been beautifally said, in 
various places told all her secrets,) which man may not gradually learn, 
and that to all legitimate questions he may obtain an answer. Another 
reason for supposing tliat developement will not proceed higher than 
Man, is that the inferior o1y u:mios, wnacher txisting or extinct, scem to 
prefigure man, who has thus been called the fulfilment of the geological 
prophecies. 

If we thus, turzetting chat we deiong to the human race, &.d viewing 
it in an objective, not a subjective, light, consider man’s unapproachable 
elevation in the universe, we must regard him as the greatest and most 
glorious manifestation of nature; an if we look up to the heavens and 
around us on this beautiful earth with wonder, and almost with aw., we 
must still more look up to man, as a being far more incomprehensible, 
: 2d immaasurably further above our conception in his natural sublimity, 
Ile who does not profoundly feel the unutterable grandeur of humanity, 
does not feel that of nature; for man is nature incarnate. We may 
give the reins to our imagination, and form the most extravagant ideal 
of perfection; nothing that we can conceive or express of power, virtue, 
or sublimity, will give the least idea of the perfection of a human being, 
who contains in himself the concentrated energies of the universe. 

When we reflect on the elevation of man’s position, and observe the 
wondrous products of his power; the sciences, the arts, the material 
and mental wealth he has accumulated; the way in which he has bent 
to his purpose the various agencies in nature, andin which heis looked 
up to by the other creatures as their lord and master; we would expect 
that the possessor of such powers would have a due sense of his own dignity, 
would be able easily to raise himself above the grosser wants of inferior 
beings, and enjoy a much freer and more independent life. But alas! 
when we look upon the present state of mankind, we find this by no 
means the case. Ws see the world’s Lord reduced to contend on every 
side with the most degrading evils, which take away the sense of liberty 
and dignity, that so lofty a beingshould possess ; and make him cringing 
and timid, the slave instead of the master of fortune. 

Dignity, liberty, and independence, are among the most valuable of 
human possessions. Independence, or the capability of self-maintenance, is 
indeed the very foundation of all other advantages; and from it comes 
the delightful sense of dignity and liberty, which is so essential to hap- 
piness. The great aim in social economy should be, that every adult 
should be independent ; that every one should be able to obtain for him- 
self the necessaries of life; and that no one in this essential respect 
should be more in the power of his neighbour, than the latter is of him. 
Of course there must exist a mutual pi Sent which indeed is the 
great bond and condition of society; but this should be reciprocal, and as 
equal as pall else there can be no satisfactory liberty. Upon.individual 
independence alone, posseased by vada adult member of the community, 
can scial freedom or secure political Institutions be based; for a state of 
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@ependence on others is so opposed to the welfare of man, that disconven 
and disorder are sure to result, where it exists. No man, even if he haa 
the wish, could provide for another, as well as the latter could for hitiself, 
and whenever oAe man has undue power over another, we know from 
%»0 sad experience, it is certain to be abused. Hence it is, that all insti- 
tutions and systems, which have for their objects to make one part of 
mankind dependent on another, are radically erroneous ; and that the 
patriarchal forms of government, and the feudal ideas of noble benefi- 
‘oence surrounded by grateful dependents, are rapidly giving way to the 
far truer and more ennobling principle of universal independence in the 
essentials of life, which is, it may be said, the great leading idea of the 
civilized nations of modern times. Even if charity and brotherly love 
could be secured on the side of the more fortunate among us towards tht 
morg destitute, charity is no proper support for man, and grateful depen- 
dence no fit sphere for him. It is well that each of us should give and 
receive mutually from each other, and where there is this feeling of 
equality, there will be true gratitude and love; but where the favours 
are all on one side, the natural feelings of independence revolt from them, 
and gratitude or content, even under the best treatment, is not to be 
yd ae But a dependent need never look for good treatment ; for the 
only true foundation of this between man and man, isa mutual reverence, 
arising from equal independence. The noble desire for independence is 
one of the finest points in the English character, the main cause of 
the country’s unrivalled progress in the industrial arts; and it has en- 
abled her to struggle onward under the most overwhelming social diffi- 
culties. 

But notwithstanding all our struggles for these grand essentials of life— 
liberty and independence—scciety is still very, very far, from having 
attained such an aim. In fact, if we look around us on the various 
individuals of whom cur society is composed, we will find very few, who 
can be said to enjoy an adequately free or independent life. 

In the first place there is a mass of paupers, tothe humiliation of our 
race, who are unable to find employment, and are utterly dependent for 
their bare life on the charity of others. Helpless and dejected, covercd 
with shame and contumely, their lot is a constant wretchedness to theimn- 
selves, and a misery and reproach to the rest of us, who cannot find the 
means to prevent such awful calamities. 

1f we now regard the condition of the working classes, we shall find 
¢hat there are few, if any, among them, who can. be said to enjoy much 
freedom or independence. In the hot-press of competition, at present 
existing among us, all their energies are enslaved to the gain of their 
daily bread, and they are dependent on the least smile or frown of fortune. 
The fear of destitution always hangs over them, and even their greatest 
efforts are often insufficient to prevent them from sinking into the gulph 
of pauperism or crime. Those cannot be said to be free men, who are 
forced to toil from morning to night at a work, from which their jaded 

bs revolt ; and who, after all, are perhaps half-starved. It matters little 
rhether it be fortune or a tyrant that sets the task; the state of slavery 
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in nearly the same. They can have little sense of mans digu:ty, whe 
&ro subject toso many hardships, and put to so many sordid shifts; and 
who are besides exposed to the caprices of a master, on whose favour they 
are dependent. The working classes are as a body dependent on the 
sicher classes, for the difficulty of procuring a livelihood is so great, that 
to offend an employer is ruinous. Hence the marked subservience of the 
poorer among as to the richer; athing which should by no means exist, 
as there should be an equal mutual reverence among all men. All have 
an equal natural dignity and title to reverence, whatever be their occu- 
pations, whether a prime minister or a costermonger; and it is most 
 aedag ge that this reverence should be given to certain classes alone, 

rit is man himself, and not his accidental external condition, that 
claims ourreverence. But as long as the poorer classes, from an over- 
crowded state of the population, are dependent for their livelihocd on the 
favour of the richer, there never can be either adequate mutual ré.pect, 
or a due feeling of independence and freedom in every bosom; and dis- 
‘Scntent and unhappiness must result. 

Even among the richer classes we find by no means a sufficient indepen- 
ance, Even here, the struggle for a livelilood, or for the means of 
marrying and supporting a family, is still very great ; too greatoften for 
the powers of the individual; and the man must toil like a slave, or if he 
felax at all his efforts, sink to a dependent condition. 

But the position cf man with regard to independence, degraded though 
it be, is still infinitely before that of woman. The latter is so generally 
dependent ou man for her support, that this state is very frequently held 
to be the one natural and fitted for the sex. But this is an immeuse 
error, and the source of fallacies and miseries innumerable. If we regard 
all the inferior animals, we will find, that the female is never depen- 
dent on the male. The females are generally as powerful, and frequently 
much more so tlian the males, and in all cases live just as independent lives. 
‘There is no doubt that woman is perfectly fitted by nature to live in- 
dependently, that is, to gain her livelihood by her own exertions; and 
there is as little doubt that she is intended to do so. She is formed with 
boundless powers and faculties of body and mind, just as man is, 
with, however, marked differences in some respects ; and thereare very few 
operations in which he may engage, which si not also fitted to per- 
form, though with a different degree of power. Now the natural aptitude 
for any thing, shows that it should be done; for all the inborn powers 
demand their due exercise. It is true that the developement of woman 
has of late made considerable progress, but it is still very far behind that 
of man: and as.a general rule, her lot may be regarded as one of com~ 
parative slavery and dependence. 

If we review the condition of the female sex, from the most neglected 
prostituie to the Queen of our land, we shall find but very few in any 
class, who have a due share of sy eee or that feeling of liberty or 
dignity which befits the Queen of Nature. Single women of the poorer 
elasses, are still more dependent on fortune than men. There are so fow 
socupations in which women ars.emoloyed, that the vast competition for 
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eon amoug the hosts of poor women, reduces the wages to a mere trifie, 
acarcely enough to keep breath in the living skeleton. If such wretched 
means fail, the dreary workhouse, with its joyless abasement, opens to them. 

We cannot wonder that »0 many are driven by these fearful hardships 
into prostitution, that great house of refuge for destitute women. 

Forlorn and degraded as in the state of the very poor among our 
women, that of the prostituics is ir some respects worse. There is no 
class of society which stands in so degraded a position in the eyes of the 
world, scarcely even the criminals: and although some of these ill-used 
girls may not have much difficulty in gaining a livelihood, yet it is very 

recarious, and gained in a way which is eventually destructive to their 
appiness, sense of dignity, and self-respect. 

The women among the richer classes have a lot, which I would be 
tempted to call even mure unhappy than that of the Jabouring poor; 
cxceyé indeed of those, who are sunk in the lowest mire of poverty or 
prostitution. There are still fewer employments open to them; in 
fact, with the exception of the unpleasant situation of a governess, there is 
scarcely any employment fit for an educated woman. Hence they 
are almost entirely dependent on man for their support, their noble 
powers are allowed to lie dormant, and a few trivial accomplishments 
brought into a forced existence in their stead; and thus they have 
to wait till the arbiter of their destiny deigns to smile on them, 
and relieve them from their unpleasant position by marriage, which has 
been truly called, woman's only profession. In this way, woman is made 
dependent on man’s love for her main hopes in life; by which the sex is 
unutterably degraded. Unhappy truly is the lot of those, who depend on 
a thing so varying and so deceitful as sexual Jove, especially in the hollow 
existing state of the sexual world. Such dependence on the affections of 
man has spviled woman's character ; has made her unreal, trifling, and 
weuk, seeking rather what is pleasing and graceful in his eyes, than what 
is true and noble in her own; and this unnatural dependence could not 
bift result in the unhappiness of both. The anxiety about being married, 
and the fear of reniaining an old maid—feelings inseparable from the 
existing sexual institutions and circumstances of our scciety—have broken 
her spirit, and cowed her into a state of timidity, most deatructive to happi- 
ness and the sense of dignity. 

There is perhaps no lot in life with less dignity, liberty, sr dependence 
than that of a young unmarried lady in the richer classes, especially afte” 
slo has passed the first season of youth, and finds how completely bn’ 
happiness and liberty in life depend on her chance of marrying. What 
1s open to the unfortunate in such a case? She is sick of her frivolous 
accomplishments, which should form the crnaments, not the substance oJ 
life; she has no field fur the exercise of those transcendant natural 
powers, which, like the unruly spirits of old, are constantly crying outfor 
‘* work, work” within her; she has no liberty of locomotion or of action. 
and sheis probably dependent for her subsistence on those around her; 
and dependent too for love, that great essential of haman happiness, on an 
unpropitious fortune, 

arriage, although a great improvement upon such a state, bag stizt 
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fmmense disadvantages. The wife is still wholly dependemt on che hus- 
band; and he who knows human nature could foresee, that, from this, 
enormous evils must result. From this she is toa great degree in his 
power, aud in the main must suit herself to his wishes... Her privileges 
are few in comvarison with his ; he takes the lion’s share of liberty, and 
expects deference and obedience, (which indeed have even, to our shame. 
been made part of the religious formula of marriage). It is true that in 
many cases the inherent human nobility and devoted love willin part 
remove these inequalities; but it is not by exceptional cases that our 
judgment should be guided. It is a certainty, in the case of woman as 
of all others, that she who is dependent for the u.ain essentials of her 
existenee, for food and for love, upon others, cannot expect to have a free, 
a dignified, or a happy lot. She may chance to attain it, but she is 
always at the mercy of external circumstances. The charity which 
supports woman, may be gilded over by the name of love; but i: the 
main it is charity still; and no class of beings who depend on this, can 
look for a happy lot. No true sense of dignity or liberty can exist 
without the feeling of independence. 

But it is not woman alone, who is depressed by her state of dependence, 
ou man also it presses very heavily. He must work to support two, 
which is a great additional tax on his energies. In this way the wife or 
the daughter is constuntly put in the humiliating pusition, of being a 
drag upon him whom she loves. It is often said that vhe wife contributes 
her share to the business of the family in managing the house, and in 
nursing and rearing the children. But this is agreat fallacy, especially 
with regard to the educated classes. It is by no means an adequate 
sphere for an energetic and well-educated woman, to spend all her 

oughts on domestic economy, or to act chiefly as a head-nurse. ven 
at the present day, when the prepege en of the species is monopolised by 
a limited number of women, and when the solecism of large families is 
the general rule in married life, such duties ought by no means to absorb 
her attention ; and in future 7 when it iz to be hoped, there will bea 
very different proportion of children in cach housekold, much less atten- 
tion will be needed. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a mother should devote herself so 
completely to the children, as is generally seen among us. By this the 
characters of both, instead of being improved, are injured. The great 
secret of bringing‘up children well and happy, is to let them be very mucb 
in the society of other children of their own age, with whom they can play, 
and from whom they learn infinitely more than by constant contact with 
an adult, who is not their natural comparion. However devoted a 
maother may be to her child, she will generally seek in vain to make it 
either happy or good, by all the pains she can lavish on it, unless she 
provide it with play-mates of its own age, whose modes of feeling 
and thought are so much more suited to its comprehension. Js is 
from this reason, that we generally see the children of the poor, 
wh > are in at all tolerable circumstances, much happier, and less 
spoiled and perverse, than those of the rich. They have plenty of play- 
wates of their own age: and theiy mothe:, who has, a5 ail human deings 
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should have, some work of her own to mind, 1s not always looking after 
them, and encumbering them with help, exhortation, and advice, as 
among the rich. But tae mother, as well as the child, is spoiled by her 
over-attention ta it. An adult woman is not intended to be always in 
the nursery, or to have children for her chief companions, any more than 
@ man is; and thestrength of her mind, as well as that ofthe child’s, is 
impaired by it. Although all ages should intermingle, yet it is certain, 
that as a general rule, children are more suited to the society of children, 
and adults to that of adults. Woman seeks the nursery, because she has 
few pursuits in common with man, who often comes inthis way to hole 
but a secondary place in her affections. 

The married women in the poorer classes have in some respects a more 
dignified and independent life, than those of the richer. They sometimes 
assist their husband at his work, or have washing, cooking, and othe: 
employments, and are not so whully absorbed in the children. But even 
here, woman has a dependent condition ; for as a general rule it is the map 
only, who supports the family. The necessity of supporting these tells verv 
heavily upon the strength of the husband. He has to compete with young 
unmarried men in the labour market, and by this his wages are lowered 
to a degree insufficient forthe wantsofafamily. It is no wonder in this 
case, that brutal usage of the wife bythe husband is so frequent among tha 
poorer classes. The man does it, and the woman bears it, why ? because ku 
feels that sheis a drag upon him, and in his power; and she, knowing 
her dependence on him, dares not resist. It i3 neither the inferiority «f 
physical force, nor love, which makes her endure it ; but simply because 
she would be reduced to destitution if she left him. Were woman ine 
dependent of man, there would be an end of the ill-usage and tyranny of 
the husband towards the wife; but not tillthen. It is easy for those in 
less oppressive circumstances to blame husbands, to call them brutes and 
monsters for abusing their wives; but itis utterly useless to do so, as 
lomg as the present system lasts. We may be absolutely certain, that 
so long as woman Continues dependent on man for the necessaries of her 
life. so long will she have the invariable usage of a dependent. 

In this manner we see, that there are immense numbers of individuals 
iu society, who are dependent upon others, or enslaved by Necessity, 
for the simple gain of the first essential of life, their daily food. In 
this respect, man, the paragon of nature, is worse off than the in- 
ferior animals; whose livelihood is in general obtained with much 
greater ease and certainty ; a least by those which grow to the age 
of maturity, and escape the lestruction caused by the principle of 
population. The want of food is the greatest of all wants, as food 
is the very first essential of lite, and of all its powers and virtues. 
No man who has undue difficulties in obtaining a plentiful supply of 
food, can be said to possess a free, a dignified, or an independent 
life. And no one who is depeudent for this supply on tho good will 
vi others, need hope to possess these advantages. 

But there are many other great obstacles to a free and dignified 
txistence, besides tha want of food. By far the most important of 
these in the present state of our society, is the want of eszual love 
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This might be almost said to be at present a greater want than that of 
food, but the two subjects are so intimately connected together that 
they cannot be separated. It is from the want of food, that the want 
of love arises; and from the immprovident indulgence ik love, that want 
of food results. 

Sexual Jove is a requirement of our being so essential, that it should 
be included among the necessaries of life. By these is understood at 

resent only those things, such as food, fresh air, &c., which are nbso~ 
utely essential to the life of the individual; but itis a grand error, 
and one which has pervaded and rendered utterly fallacious all theories 
hitherto formed of human nature, and systems of human socicty, to 
suppose that the exercise of the reproductive faculties is not also es- 
sential. Inthe humblest organism, in the simple cells of the proto- 
phytes, reproduction as well as nutrition is always one of their essential 
vital characteristics ; and in man too the exercise of this function is 
absolutely essential to the health, happiness, and integrity of his 
being. The appetites for food and love are the two grand conservative 
wers of life. The one provides for the maintenance of the individual, 
and the other for that of the species; and man is dependant on a due 
gratification of both, for a free, a heaithy, or a happy life. The man 
who cannot satisfy his hunger, and who has to toil from morning to 
night to effect this, may be said to be enslaved to this appetite; and 
e who cannot satisfy his sexual desires, and who suffers therefore 
om the dissatisfaction of mind and debility of body, the penalty im- 
esed by nature for the frustration of her great purpose, may in like 
manner be said to be enslaved to this passion. Neither of them have 
a free, a dignified, or an independent life. A due gratification of these 
appetites for food and love is the foundation of our health and content; 
and without this, our life must always be bound down to a state of 
dependence. 
ere is nothing in which the liberty and dignity of mankind are. sc 
much impaired, as in sexual love. Therc is no subject whioh is so 
fall of humiliation for man; none in which there is so vast an amount 
of secrecy, deceit, shame, compulsion, and all methods and forms of 
indignities; so much so in fact, that it is generally avoided, no one 
liking to open up this pest-house, or to disclose this greatest oppro« 
brium of our society. It is the great principle of population, as has 
been already shown, which is the parent source of these evils, and of 
whaf may be called the tyranny of Love as well as Food; but, as it is 
by secondary restrictions and impediments thrown in the path of love, 
(which indeed generally divert attention from the primary one,) that 
this limiting principle acts in our society, it is on these that I would 
wish to make some further remarks. 

The exceedingly strict rules of scxual morality, forbidding all sex. 
nal intercourse except in marriage, which state is attainable by the 
majority only at a comparatively late age, have given rise to a regulax 
system of secret and mercenary intercourse, ingrained into all civilised 
wocicties; in which human dignity and liberty are almost as much 
degraded, as even by pruncrism., Secrecy aud decict are the Geadly 
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enemies of liberty and dignity ; and as long as the present ; 
tem lasts, there is no such thing as a dignified life for youth. Mer- 
cenary love ‘in itself is an abomination, utterly abhorrent to nature, 
and full of degradation to all concerned in it. 

Both sexes hfve the dignity of their lives greatly lessened by the 
sexual difficulties, but ina very different degrec. In the first place 
let us take the young man. If he abstain from forbidden intimacies he 
has anything but a free and dignified life. If he bave strong sexual 
passions, which is almost always the case in early youth, and is the 
sign of a healthy mind and body, he is the slave of them; they tor- 
ment him, fill his mind, and hinder the developement of his powers in 
other directions; perhaps lead him to masturbation, than which there 
is scarcely anything more destructive to the sense of dignity. Even if 
he is not driven to this, the unfortunate youth is constantly uneasy ; 
2n the company of his comrades, who talk about their love affairs, he 
feels awkward, and has by no means that glowing consciousness of 
virtuous self-denial, which those who do not know buman nature, 
would wish to make us believe attendant on sexual abstinence : he earries 
with him the “celled-up dishonour of boyhood,” the natural con- 
eciousness of the imperfection of unexercisedl powers. The Christian 
moralist may tell him he has acted virtuously ; but almighty Nature, 
although he may not understand her unerring voice, speaks a very 
different language to bis disquicted heart. ; 

But thisis not all—the sexual impulses are so strong in youth, that 
it has been found impossible to restrain them, except by weakening 
their force, and thus tampering with uhe main-springs of vital energy. 
fHence sexual shame, sexual shyness and bashfulness, have been fose 
tered in our youth; and whcrever sexual morality is very sirict, 
they are sure to be apparent. Such feclings are diametrically opposed 
to the sense of a free and dignified existence; indeed shyness or awk- 
wardness is the outward expression of an undignified and fettered 
mind. But whenever the natural force of a passion is thus interfered 
with, the powers of life are necessarily impaired. To weaken the 
sexual passions by infusing shyness or sexual timidity into the mind, 
us is the almost universal effect of the sexual puritanism, which per- 
vades our country, especially in Scotland, is just as if we were to try to 
appease healthy Hunger by taking doses of a nauseating substance; we 
obtain our object, but at the expense of the happiness and integrity of 
the frame. Thus it may be truly said, that it ia not possible for a 
young man to have a natural, dignified, and manly character, if ali 
sexual intercourse be denied him. 

If the young man be not sexually abstinent, how muny difficuitiee 
must he encounter in his intercourse with the opposite sex. If he rest 
contented with mercenary love, as the great majority do, he prostitutes 
and degrades his nature, and his ideal of love must become debasei. 
Love is a passion which elevates in proportion to its intensity, moral 
and physical; in proportion to the feeling of reciprocal attachment, 
esteem, and mutual reverence between the parties. But in mercchury 
connections, in general, there is not this mutual reverence; and » love 
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which ia given for money is either cold and apathetic, or purely lascivious 
Alas for the heart of youth, brought up amid such i de intimacies. 
Besides these degradations, and the secrecy too, which must accompany 
shem, aud which inevitably produces deceit in the young man’s character, 
he is exposed to the venereal diseases, which have rninedso many thousands 
ef our race—blasted their hopes, embittered their hearts—in a wor 
poisoned them. There is nothing more degrading to the dignity 
character, than a protracted suffering from one of these diseases. Th 
secrecy they necessitate, the miserable way in which they prostrate the 
powers, and take away from the enjoyment of life, and the fear which 
ever afterwards pursues their victims, unspeakably degrade the human 
character. They hang like a Damocles’ sword over the head of youth; 
and so long as they exist, sexual intercourse will never have a truly free 
and dignificd character, for fear and suspicion are incompatible witb 
this. e 

If the young man, unwilling to prostitute bimself to mercenary love, 
seek rather an unmarried intimacy of ahigher nature, indignities even 
more formidable oppose him. The secrecythat such an intimacy involves, 
and the fear of detection. are much greater, for, strange to say, society 
is far more embittered against such an ulliance, than any amonnt of mer- 
cenary love; which is considered a very venial fault in a young man, 
indeed, by many people, rather a pint in his favour. Stolen interviews, 
fear of discovery and of consequent loss of character, place the youth here 
too in a most undignified position. Jn fact in all sexual intercourse, 
except in marriage, the young man bas to act and feel like a pickpocket ; 
shunning the light, and being for ever on his guard against discovery ; 
and it can readily be perceived, what an effect this must have in degrading 
his character. For daring to indulge in one of the fundamental passions 
of his nature, he is treated as if he were guilty of a great crime, such 
as robbery, or a pernicious vice, such as drunkenness; and in fact 
almost all of us, (for how many men are there in society, who have 
not had more or less sexual intercourse before marriage?) are 

laced for a great part of our Jives in the position of malefactors. 
fs this to continue? How long will youth tolerate this shameful position® 
No ingenuous mind can bear, without the keenest suffering, the necessity 
of secrecy aud stealthy action. We must be able to justify our deeds, or 
else renounce them; and it is a standing reproach to youth to rest con- 
tented witn their present stealthy and undignified position. The great 
rule of dignified action is ‘‘ Never to do anything we are afraid to own ;”” 
in fact, openness is the safeguard of probity. At present all sexual rela- 
tions except that of marriage, and even this in very many cases, especially 
on the continent, are full of concealment, deceit, and indignities; and as long 
as such a state of things continues, it is in vain to hope for happiness 
from sexual intercourse. 

The want of freedom and ‘dignity in love overshadows all the rest of 
life, and degrades the whole character. A man or woman, who has ia 
many of the most important relations in life, been .put in the position of 
a pickpocket, has his sense of honour vitally wounded, and cannot be exe 
pected to have so ingenuous a character. Clandestine love fills the whole 
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of society with deceit and suspicion; every one suspects a 
and is in his turn the object of suspicion , and even were an 
abatacles to the elevation of the human charncter. this alone, a6 ng 

it continues to ext, must be fatal to the hopes of the 

But if man be placed in so humiliating a position in sexual matters, 
unfortunate woman is intinitely more so. In the tirst place we have the 
vast inultitude of prostitutes, on whose awful degradation ene cannot 
think but with dismay and anguish. That there should be among us & 
class of unfortunate women, who are treated worse than dogs ; who are 
hunted about by the police, despised and abhorred by their own sex, and 
abused and neglected by man, to whose wants they minister, is a pare 
of human shame too dark for tears. It is.the greatest disgrace of civt- 
lized society ; a disgrace deeper even than negro slavery. And for what 
are these po r girls hunted down in this merciless manner? Jn truth for 
acting exactly in the same way as all of us; as all young men, who po 
with them, enjoy ourselves with them, and then desert them, and leave 
them to their fate; for supplying a want-in our society, which man, by 
the necessities of his nature, cannot do without, and which cnly they, whe 
know little of human nature, imagine may be withheld without the mert 
Gestructive consequences. Instead of contempt, these poor neglected girls 
deserve the warmest thanks of society, for the heroic mode in which they 
have borne the misery and the burden of our shame. Notwithstanding 
the enormous evils which they aid in causing, they have been in the maiu 
exceedingly serviceable to mankind, by palliating in some degree the other 
alternative evils of the law of population, namely sexual abstinence or 
premature death: and thus, as already mentisnned, they should be re- 
garded as sexual martyrs. 

If youth is to be humiliated and disgraced for indulging in sexual in- 
tercourse, at least let all of us bear our share, ani! be ashamed to throw 
the whole-burden on poor helpless woman. Whileso glaring an injustice 
exists, how can we talk of the nobility or dignity of man? In truth no 
one member of' the human family, no prostitute nor criminal, can he 
degraded, without drapving down all the rest. In the case of prostitu- 
tion the whole of society is concerned in it. Men, it may be said, are as 
a general rule all prostitutes ; for there are but an inconsiderable section 
of them, who do not indulge more or less at some period of life in ‘mer- 
cenary loves, and it matters little in such a case whether the money be 
given or received. The general character of woman also is exceedingly 

ebased, and their dignity and freedom lessened, by the existence of such 
a class among their sex. The coarse and irreverent way, inywhich men 
learn to speak and think of this part of womankind, is inevitably extended 
to all: and has a much more powerful influence than is generally 
believed, in their views and treatment of the sex at large. He who hax 
learned to despise or speak harshly of a prostitute, or’of any other 
human being, haa taken the first lesson in general irreverence, and wil) 
aot be slow to extend it to others. 

It-amay also be observed, that the liberty of women of thericher classes 
la very much impeded by the existence of the class of prostitutes; they came 
mot walk about in the strert. in the evening, without the liability of be'ng 
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taken for one of that class ; and hence either stay at home, according to the 
inveterate sedentary habits of the sex, or require the encumbrance of a 
conventional protector. But it is in vain for any of us, to hope for a free 
and dignified life for ourselves, or for the social class te which we belong, 
as long as any of our fellow-beings are permitted to remain in such a 
atate of degradation ; we must assurdly pay the penalty for our irrever- 
ence and neglect of them, nor can we rise to a more dignified life oure 
selves, till we elevate them along with us. 

Of the exceedingly undignified and constrained position of a young un- 
‘married lady with regard to love, I have already spoken. One great evil 
ix, that she dare not express her feelings, and the want of freedom of 
expression is one which is most opposed to human happiness. Shame 
and concealment prey upon her in most of her loves, and eat into her 
strength like a canker-worm. Sexual shyness moreover has been even 
more fostered in girls than in young men, and with thesame fatal éiécts ; 
weakening or rather making morbid, the natural sexual desires, but at 
the same time vitally injuring the integrity of mind and body. Hence 
comes hysteria, and its train of miseries, which overthrow the sense of 
dignity. 

If a young lady, on the other land, dare to indulge in any forbidden 
pexual intimacy, the whole of society is roused against her, and she is in 
many respects ruined for life. Hence the greatest fear, difficulties, and 
anguish attend any such step, and a series of endless degradations. The 
injustice here committed by society, is as flagrant as in the case of the 
prostitutes. A young man has very considerable liberty granted him, 
and sexual indulgences are considered venial in him, but if a young 
woman do the-same and be discovered, her character is gone. This in- 
justice is a crying shame to our society, and confuses all ideas of 
morality. Man sets at naught the golden moral rule, ‘do to others as 
you would have them do to you.” He indulges himself in sexual plea- 
sures, but if a woman do tho same, he at once joins in the cry against her. 
Is this manly, is this just or righteous? No. If man expects woman, 
either married or unmarried, to renounce all sexual indulgences except 
the one prescribed by the present moral code, let him himself renouace 
them ; but for a brother or a husband, who has, as it is called, sown his 
wild oats, to expect perfect abstinence in his sister, or perfect constancy 
in his wife, is an evident injustice. Unless the female sex be placed 
exactly on a par with the male in sexual freedom and dignity, thera 
cannot be either jusiice or happiness. Is man ready to renounce all 
sexual intercourse ard & that of marriage? then let him ask of woman 
to do the same; but if he be resolved to have a freer and more digmified 
state of sexual relations than at present exists, he can only do so by 
giving to woman exactly an equal share of feedom. 

In married life the w/e has far less freedom in love than the husband 
The latter, in the large towns in England, not infrequently keeps a mis- 
treas, or goes with other women, and little is said about it: but if the wife 
should be inconstant, the greatest scandal is caused. Thus all illicit inter: 
eourse on her side is carried on at the expsnse of fears and indi®uiti 
innumerable. (in the continent where wive, are very frequently incouw 
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stant to their husbands, many married women may be said to lead a life 
eonstantly suspected; and the restraint and disgrace of such a position 
are easily understood. 

In this way wésee what very great indignities are suffered by the 
different members of our society, from the want of greater liberty in dove. 
There is perhaps not a man or a woman among us, whose sense of 
honour and dignity has not suffered deeply from this cause; not one 
whose character is not more or jess defaced by it. There is scarcely a 
human breast, in which the love eaperiences are not the cones most 
sedulously concealed from view, as being those which could least bear 
scrutiny. There is no subject, in which the freedom and dignity of man 
and woman are £0 vitally attainted. 

Besides these two supreme tyrannies of food and love, which have their 
primary origin in the laws of nature, there is another, of inferior in- 
fluence and depending on human institutions, by which the freedom and 
dignity of mankind are greatlydiminished. This is the tyranny of religious 
belief. There are few countries in the world, in which this is not a most 
powerful engine in tle degradation of man. We all know to what an extent 
the people of less civilized countries, such as Hindostan, China, &c., whose 
vast population numbers the half of our race, and in whose welfare and 
advancement we should feel a profound interest, are enslaved to idol 
worship. But even among ourselves, notwithstanding our comparatively 
advanced grade of enlightenment, when we consider the way in which 
man’s dignity and liberty are interfered with by this cause, we shall find 
that we have little reason for self-rongratulation. Although insignificant 
when compared with the two causes already mentioned, for these are con- 
stantly operating, being connected with the most fundamental wants of 
our nature ; still the religious tyranny has a very powerful effect in les- 
sening the liberty and dignity of each of us. 

In the first plaee, there is a large and constantly increasing class ia 
thir country, who have.no belief on the commonly received religious views. 
The dignity and liberty of this class are very seriously affected by the re- 
strictions placed on the free expression of their opinions, by the intolerance 
of their neighbours. Instead of the opinions which they have conscien- 
tiously adopted, being received with that reverence, which is due in every 
case by one man to his fellow; instead of being met by free discussion 
and by an open and respectful dissent, such beliefs are too often treated 
with the bittorest animosity or contempt, and those known to entertain 
them are regarded in the most irreverent manner. Hence they are 
forced in most cases to conceal their opinions, and to adopt manners and 
habits quite at variance with those which their conscience approves. 
Their lifo is a constant succession of deceptions and false positions, most 
destructive to the sense of freedom and dignity. Instead of openly exe 
pressing their beliefs on the great and elevating subjects of the destiny 
and duties of man, they are afraid to disclose them, and must therefore 
have a frequent sense of self-reproach and humiliation; save where this 
is replaced by the still more unfortunate feeling of secret contempt for 
the neighbour, whose intolerance is the cause of the concealment. ‘There 
is scarcely a more fruitful cause of mutual contempt senong us than thia 
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* 
the Christan despises the Atheist aud the Infidel, and the latter returna 
the contempt, with the additional viruience of a forced secrecy. What is 
to be said of religious beliefs on either side, that admit of such uncharitable 
and irreverent feelings towards one’s fellow heings’ 

The man who openly declares his disbelief in Christianity, is subject te 
a host of inconveniences aad indignities fe is looked upon with horror 
dislike, or contempt, by a great mass of his fellows ; and besides the deep, 
wound which this gives to one who truly loves his kind, it is constantly 
humiliating to his sense of honour and dignity. He 1s put in the cate- 
gory of the worst malefactors, his actions misconstrued, and his noblest 
aspirations for the service of mankind treated with suspicion and igno~ 
miny. The free expression of the opinions, which he believes so essential 
to human happiness and virtue, is very much restricted. His nearest 
friends. and relations look coldly on him, and lose no opportunity of dea 
grading his cherished beliefs. Truly the man who resolves nobly to ¢xpress 
his independent religious convictions, has much to encounter; and the 
service of truth is still a martyrdom. 

But while those who dissent from the usual form of religious belief 
have so undignified and fettered a position, those who adopt it have one 
quite as much so. All the current religions, which assert the dominion 
of the supernatural over man and nature, strike at the very foundation 
of human dignity and liberty. They proclaim that man is under the 
irresponsible rule of a sovereign master, over whom he has no power what- 
soever; whom he cannot comprehend, to whose will his own must be sub- 
servient, whom he must endeavour to propitiate by humbling himself in 
tho dust before him, whose words and injunctions he must not even discuss 
the justice of; in short to whose service he must consecrate his life, 
ander penalty of the most unheard-of vengeance. If this be so, the 
dignity and liberty of man are but names, and have no existence. Ihe 
idea of an irresponsible sovereign is one so totally subversive of all liberty 
and moral dignity, that, where it exists, there can be no true conception 
of these virtues. An exact equality of mutual responsibility between all 
thinking beings, is the bulwark, the grand aim of freedom and virtue; and 
wherever the idea of unequal responsibility intrudes, it is fatal to both. 
To be in the power of any one, over whom you have not an equal power, 

is prostrating to the self-reverence. What are we, where is the dignity 
of our lives, if we are subject constantly to the fiat of another, who can 
do with us whatever he will, while he has to give us no account of his 
actions 7 
But in truth the idea of érrosponsidility is radically false, and one of the 
monstrous und impossible conceptions, of which the whole idea of the 
supernatural is composed. It is utterly impossible for any buing to be 
wrespousible; all are indissolubly linked together, and all must render 
ga account for every action. Man need not suppose from his exalted 
position, that the inferfor animals and the rest of Nature are in his 
power ; we are just as much in their’s, and for every injustice or erro) 
we commit in our relations to them, we will surely have to pay the exact 
penalty, the happiness of all being mutually interdependent. If they suffer. 
-~--"> we shall suffer too, for uo one being or class of beings can remaim 
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happy, if others suffer. It is a philosophical error, as well as a great 
moral oversight, to believe inirresponsibility. To imagine a being whose 
happiness is not inseparably bound upwith that of all others, or a scheme 
of salvation, whic? permanently excludes any living beings, isan ime 
wmense error, and leads to endless immoralities. The only true scheme 
of salvation, the only one which could satisfy the ideal of moral perfec- 
tion, is that which iacludes every liviug being; and which has for its 
first principle, that the permanent happiness of one is absolutely un- 
attainable without that ofall. Itis owing to the neglect of this great 
principle, that so many attempts have been made to secure happiness for 
a limited class; that despots have sought happiness at the expense of their 
slaves: that the rich have thought to be happy without the poor; that 
men have dreamed of attaining to paradise, while their fellows were 
doomed, to eternal perdition; that supernatural existences have been 
imagined, some of thein infinitely happy, and others infinitely miserable: 
but all such endeavours, all such conceptions, are alike futile and impos- 
sible. The moral sense revolts from them, and our calm judgment tells 
us their irrationality. 

In reverencing God, man has forgotten to reverence Man. There is 
perhaps nothing which has so frequently caused one man to despise or to 
ill-use another as religiouszeal ; as the preference, namely, of God to Man. 
Since the days of Tamerlane, of Mahomet, ofthe Inquisition, down to oar 
ewn time, what hecatombs of victims have been sacrificed to this! 
Reverence to God was thought by all these men to be tho grand essential 
of virtuc ; reverence to man formed no part of their creed. These mone 
strous ideas are it is true fadiug away before our enlightenment, bu 
they still form the spirit of our religious belicfs. The chief end of Man & 
is said, is to glorify God. It is from this cause that the various reli. 
gious sects, while bending down in humiliation before deity, regard each 
other often with the greatest irreverence ; that they look down on their 
fellow-man with contempt and hatred for daring to disbelieve in the ob- 
ject of their reverence ; in short that they prefer God to Man. They dare 
not think of God but with awe and adoration, they prostrate themselves 
before him; but on turning to their fellow-beings, they fill their hearts 
with scorn and irreverence. They surn with abhorrence from those whe 
deny their religious beliefs, and with contemptuous loathing from the pros- 
titute ; and upon the most trifling provocation are ready to take irre- 
verent, degrading, and angry views of their fellow-mortals. John Knox, 
whose religious character is much admired by many among us, was at 
one time very desirous, indeed I believe petitioned the ruling powers, that 
all the Roman Catholics in Scotland might be put to death. In what 
respect do the religious feelings of such a man radically differ from those 
of a Mahomet or a Tamerlane? 

But this is a certain truth, that any human being, any one of us, ne 
matter how fallen or degraded, is an infinitely more glorious and adorable 
being, than any God that evcr was or will be conceived. Man is the true 
object of man’s reverence and love, and it is to him that our service and 
keomage are due, however pnhagpy, however degraded he may have 
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secome. Man, the consuzimation of Nature, is infinitely above any sapore 
matural conception. 

What is the meaning of reverence? why is it a virtue and a duty 
Because by it we can elevate and support; because by it we can Lenejit 
the object of our reverence. To bestow reverence’on any being, who 
cannot be benefited therevy, is merely to waste it; and even on the supe 
position that there is a supernatural being, we could have no possible 
duty to reverence him, as we could do him no good thereby. But the 
idea of a deity is one which is passing from the world, and is se 
totally at variance with what we vow know of life and nature, that it 
cannot long continue in any form. But man exists; man, our own real 
natural brother, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh; man, bent down 
so often with suffering, quivering with anguish, and stecped in degrada. 
tion, on whom our reverence and our love are never spent in vain. Oh! 
let not the heart whici truly loves its fellows, ever be beguiled frem their 
real weal and woe, by the imposing pomp of a visionary worship. 

If we Jook back on the history of the world, we will find the vast differ- 
ence in the result of lives spent in the service of God, and of those spent 
in the service of Man. All acknowledge the comparative uselessness of 
the lives of monks, nuns, and others, who have devoted themselves to 
the service of God; and had it not been for the human element in the 
Christian religion, which essentially consisted in love and reverence to 
Man, it would never have stood a day. Had reverence and humanity to 
one’s fellow-beings formed the religious creed of mankind, how infinitely 
better would it have been for the world! The sword and the stake, the 
anathema and the religious intolerance, would not then have been dis- 
guised in the mask of holiness, but would have stood forth in all their 
natural hideousuess. We would not now see men trusting to gain eternal 
happiness by going to church and adoring Deity, while they hold 
irreverent views of many of their fellow-creatures; and while the crim< 
inals, the paupers, and the prostitutes, are permitted to wander in shame 
and ignominy in the midst ot us. Ah! the only true religion is that 
which makes us reverence and love all our fellow-creatures ; which leads 
us to seck for and believe in no happiness for ourselves alone, while our 
companions are suffering, but makes us resolve to die with, rather than 
desert them ; it is not the following of a cold idea, or allowing one’s heart 
to bo steeled against one’s fellows, by a set of icy formulas, which pre- 
tend to give us reasons for hardening ourselves against any human 
being. 

Another great cause which degrades the sense of liberty and dignity in 
each individual, is the adoption of one standord of moral excellence for 
all men. The character of Christ is taken as the perfection of all virtue, 
and men are exhorted to imitate this, no 1natter what their peculiar 
moral constitution may be. By this every other kind of character is 
degraded, and its liberty of self-developement interfered with. All of us, 
in comparison with the Christian character, are thrown into the shade, 
and urged, instead of freely developing ourselves according to our natura) 
tendencies, to imitate Christ, and to prefer his character to our own 
Bat this isan enormous error, The true rule of dignified morality ig 
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© lie thyself, imitate no one whomsoever ; thou caus'tnot possibly be any- 
bung so great as thy own true self.” Every individual differs naturally 
fom all others, and therefore every one has naturally a different standard 
of excellence, to which he is fitted to attain. Comparisons between man 
and man are always very lizble to fallacy; it is with his own nature and 
his own circumstanecs that each one should be compared. It is destzne- 
tive to morality, to the sense of dignity and content, that all shouf% be 
struggling after thesame standard. Hence arise jealousy and envy of 
our neighbours, who are more fortunately constituted than ourselves ; 
endless mortifications and disappointments by striving for virtues and 
powers beyond our reach; and a discontent with those natural powers 
which every man has in his own peculiar degree, and which in every 
human being are transcendant beyond all power of conception. Men 
strive after a moral shadow, and neglect the infinitely moro glorious sub- 
stancé within themselves. They judge themselves and their neighbours 
by the Christian standard, and adapt their scale of reverence according 
to this ; and from this reason all those characters whose natural virtues 
are of a different, although of an equally high order with the Christian 
ones, are degraded, while the latter receive an undue share of reverence. 
The physical virtues especially (whose omission is the most radical 
defect in the Christian standard) have been degraded in comparison with 
the moral ones , and their consequent neglect has been the suurce of the 
most deplorable evils, which it will need all the efforts of physical religion 
for generations to remove. 

The fundamental idea too in the doctrine of Red2mption, is utterly de- 
grading to human dignity. It is indeed acknowledged to be so, and 
constantly used as an instrument of abasement. by those who delight to 
humbie themselves or their neighbours in the dust before the Deity. 
This idea is, that the moral nature of man is essentially vicious and per- 
verted, that he is born full of Original Sin. There could not be a 
doctrine more fatal to human dignity and liberty than this, What are 
we, how should we have any self-reverence or self-confidence, if we knew 
that we were corrupt at the core, that our moral nature was radically 
erroneous, and sought evil rather than good? But such a conception is 
a total error, as entirely unphilosopical, as it is dangerous to moral- 
ity. Anyone who has studied the nature of life, and of the various organs 
and faculties which the human frame possesses, knows that one of the 
laws, which must never be lost sight of in inquiries into the vital 
phenomena, is this; that every organ or faculty in the body works 
invariably, tn all cases and at all times, for the good of the whole. 
\n health and disease this is alike true ; every process in health and every 
process in disease is intended by nature for the preservation of the 
individya}; that is, every act of evary organ is aor pe This 
law applies exactly in the same way to all the intellectual and moral 
operations; every thought and feeling of the mind must by the neces~ 
sity of our being, tend to the preservation and not to the destruc- 
tion of the organism, and therefore must be m like manner essentially 
gd, In this manner all those moral affections, which are poees 
galled the bad passions, anc cited as instances of the aatural humas 
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shade over the whole of society. No individual can suffer or be degra. 
ded, without all the rest sharing, from that universal bond of sympathy 
and mutual intercat, which links us all together. . 

The ignoble principle of revenge too, which so long formed the 
spirit of our criminal code, and which is only now beginning to yield 
to the true principle of punishment—that all punishment should have 
for its aim the reformation of the offendcr—has greatly degraded man- 
kind. 1 do not knuw a more miserable book than the Newgate 
Calendar. The harsh and pitiless spirit that it shows towards the 
criminals; the way in which it paints nien as monsters of cruelty or 
infamy, without any cndeavour to trace the natural causes, which 
orought their divine nature to this; and the want of any earnest de~ 
sire for their reformation, with which the details of their barbarous 
punishments sre recounted ; all form a volume which presses on the 
heart of the reader like a nightmare. Who has read this work, and 
not felt svffocatéd with horror and degradation? feelings whiéo are 
excited more powerfully by the want of a generous moral aim in this 
dry catalogue of horrors, than by the crimes themselves, I remember 
I could scarcely sleep while reading this book as a boy; and thus it 
will ever be, while man consents to view any of his fellow-beings with 
such unmingled hatred and contempt. These feelings are as ill-judged 
as they are oppressive. What good does it do to hate and abuse a 
criminal? to hang him up like a dog, to put him on the treadmill, and 
to treat him with scorn uu1 ignominy? Does it make crime less rife 
on the one hand, or do such fcelings towards a fellow-creature give to 
ourselves either catisfaction or moral elevation ? 

Their effect is ouite the contrary. Nothing has so hardening an in- 
fluence on crimina.s as degrading punishments; they confirm them in 
their evil habits, and give them in addition the burning desire of 
revenge, The punishment of death, which still continues amongst us, 
gives the lie direct to any moral principle of punishment, and by the 
blood-thirsty and irreverential feelings it excites, lends an immense 
impulse to deeds of violence. That {celing of horror and estrangement 
too, felt towards criminals, is most pernicious to the best interests of 
all, It debases the criminal, and prevents him from making any 
efforts to reform himself; and it is no less hurtful to the man who en- 
tertains it, for there is nothing more prejudicial than to allow oneself 
to feel an alienation from any human being in any circumstances, 
Crime, lunacy, and prostitution are perhaps the three subjects, from 
which the human heart has allowed itself most to be alienated; and, in 
all, this alienation has had the most disastrous effects. It is just ag 
if a physician were to fly in horror from disease, instead of devoting 
his efforts to relieve and to prevent it. We all know how long the 
anf rtunate lunatics were treated by the scourge and fetters; and 
even yet the fecling of fear and estrangement, which exists between 
the sane and the insane, has most deplorable results; driving many 
to madness from pure fascination, and making it much more difficult 
for .he mentally diseased to regain their health. | 
> fact, there is nothing strange or extraordinary in either crime oz 
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Jonasy. Both of them arise from fixed and definite causes, which are 
just as patent to our investigation as the laws of physics; except in as 
much as the human mind, from its great complexity, is more difficult 
to comprehend. Nay more, crime, as well as prostitution and almost 
all the rest of the greatest evils in our society, is primarily caused by 
the law of population, which presses our race into the abyss of poverty 
.and ignorance ; and therefore it is caused mainly, like these other evils, 
ly the undue procreation of married people, who, least of all, -have a 
right to speak harshly of the sins of any of their fellow-creatures. 
Besides, it is a certain truth, that any one of us would become criminal 
ur insane, if we were put in circumstances favourable for it; and this 
should give us a kinder and more reverential feeling towards those, wha 
are so unhappy as to have fallen victims to such circumstances. [ 
know the repugnance felt by many to allow of the influence of circum- 
stances in moulding human character, and also how much opposed 
such a doctrine is to the current religious ideas of the day ; which, by 
the dogma of infinite responsibility, virtually assert the unlimiled 
freewill of man, however this assertion may be disguised by the hcpe~ 
less paradox of predestination. Still, the more narrowly we exatnins 
the matter, the more do we perccive, that it is always by evil external 
et) cumstances, aud by these alone, that the essentially good powers of 
wind and body are prevented from developing themselves in a healthy 
and virtuous manner; and without going further into the strange con- 
nection of free-will and necessity, we have here at once a reason for 
never losing our reverence for our fellow-creatures however jallcn, and 
a key to their present condition and ultimate regeneratioi. Nothing 
ever proved so clearly the radical error of the current doctiines of 
human freewiti and the power of man over circumstances, as the dis- 
covery of the law of population; which shows that the greal. evils 
among us are absolutely inevitable, while the antagonism of the natu- 
ral laws continucs, and also that the crimes and miseries of one part 
of mankind have been forced upon them, by the ignorance and impru- 
dence of others. The man who entertains the fundamentally false 
belief, that crime and other evils arise from an original sin in our con- 
stitution, must have a hopeless, and therefore a most demoralising 
view of socicty ; but he who knows that every crime must arise from 
circumstances external and unnatural to the individual, is full of hope, 
and fertile in expedients for its prevention and cure. 

Thus bow delightful is it to turn from a work like the Newgate 
Calendar, to one written in the reverential and humane spirit of Mr 
Hill’s work on Crime, Here, instead of the hopeless feelings of dogged 
aversion and implacable vengeance, which lead to nothing but accu. 
mulated evil on all sidcs, we have the careful and philosophical ana- 
bysis of crime by ome, who has not turned away his heart from it; who 
has studied all its phases, and traced its various causes; and who 
therefore is full of sympathy for the criminal, and of hope for the cure 
end prevention of crime. .Who would not sympathise with the crimi- 
wal, who bas traced his life and all its hard and degrading circum- 
stances, with which those of 1s who are bern among the richer cluvecs 
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have Jiltle to do? Nursed in poverty, with its endless indignities and 
temptations; brought up perhaps by criminal parents, who enforce 
crime as a duty on their child ; beaten and abused, what wonder if the 
unfortunate child of man becomes a wanderer and an outcast, his han‘ 
against every man, for everyone’s hand is against dim? Even amid 
all this, it is hard to extirpate the inherent human nobility; and in 
the dreary walls of a pricon, beautiful are the gleams of gratitude and 
attachment, which kindness to these unfortunates so often awakens, 
‘The governor of the prison,” says Mr. Hill, ‘is often the firet 
frien. that the prisoners have known in life; the first who has treated 
them with kindness, given them good advice, and shown an interest in 
their welfare; and the affection and gratitude, which a benevolent 
governor excites among them, are most striking.” ‘* The first essene 
tial,” he says, moreover, “in a good governor, and in good subordinate 
oflicers, is that they take a warm interest in the prisoners and their 
ainendment, and treat them with kindness; this is more important 
than even the best devised prison discipline, and without it nothing 
cain be done.” These truths have a more general application, for ix 
fact all members of society are the Keepers of the criminals; and un- 
less we bear towards them a spirit of brotherly love and reverence, and 
show a heartfelt desire for their reformation, little can be done with 
crime. But on the other hand, by carefully tracing all its causes, and 
naking use of every means for its prevention and the reformation of 
offenders yin the ways which Mr. Hill has so admirably pointed 
out, we have, as he says, 4 right to expect, that ‘in time, crime will 
become so very rare, as not materially to affect the happincss of 
society.” 

I need not here dilate on the indignities and restrictions which man 
suffers under a system of political oppression. These are too well 
known by all; and in this country, human liberty and dignity are 
fortunately not so much conipromised by this cause. Still, even 
among us, there is by no means a satisfactory political freedom, .and 
the number of political malcontents is very large. In the first place 
we have the glaring indignily of a restricted suffrage. The great mass 
of our people are not even allowed a wice in political matters, and 
where this is the case, one of the first essentials of political freedom 
and dignity is wanting, I¢ is impossible to satisfy the sense of justice 
Without universal suffrage. Every adult member of the community, 
who has not broken the laws, should have a voice in framing them. 
This is the broad natural axiom of political justice, and until this ba 

obtained the sense of political wrong must exisé. It is a matter of 
humiliation for a society, if a large portion of 1t3 members be in 80 
degraded and uneducated a state, that they are deemed unworthy of 
having a voice in the affairs which interest all. The consciousness of 
the possession of such a voice, like that of property, is a great instrue 
ment of moral elevation, and tends to give a man a dignified position 
in his own and his neighbour's eyes; while the want of such advanta- 
ges allows him to fall into the lowest depths of degradation. Had 
there been universal suffrage in this country and io Treland, the poor 
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exld scatcely have fallen into such an abject state of misery and oring- 
ing abasement, as they bave done ;° especially in the latter country 
where human dignity is reduced to its lowest stage. The rich would they 
have found, that they were dependent in some measure on the voice of 
the poor, and would have been forced to pay them more respect, and not 
look down on them as utterly beneath their notice, as has so often been 
done, All such inequalities loosen the bond, which should unite the 
different classes, and operate to the ultima‘e ruin of both; for the degra- 
dation of the poor must sooner or later drag down the rich. 

Im like manner the existence of an aristocracy tends very muc 
to Icssen the equal and mutual reverence, which each member of the 
community should pussess. ‘Ihe privileged few who are born to a 
title, are constantly prone to regard the rest of socicty as bencath them, 
and tq lose sight of che equal dignity which invests all men, as men. 
Among the other classes, the aristocracy are either fawned upon and 
tuadied, in a manner muo:t repugnant to the sense of dignity; or are 
envied and hated for the possession of such extraordinary privileges. If 
we look moreover to the foundations, on which a permanent aristocracy 
is based, we shall sre that they consist for che most part in rights 
and privileges most destructive to the interests of society. ‘Thus our 
aristocracy derive their main support from the laws of primogeniture 
and entail; without which it would probably be impossible for them to 
retain their power, or continue fur any Jength of time in their presen* 
elevated position. If it were not for these laws, their fortunes woul 
very soon be broken down, and their immense power at the same time 
destroyed: so that it inay be said, that a hereditary nobility necessitates 
for its continued existence in afree country, the laws of primogeniture 
and entail. But these laws are most destructive to the interests of society, 
and are opposed to all naturai feelings of justice. The law of entail has, 
toether with the Cottier system of land tenure, been one of the chief 
cudses of the ruin of Ireland ; keeping the land constantly in a burdened 
state, and preventing its transfer from the social droucs, who would do 
vothing for it, to the industrious agriculturists, who could lave done so 
much, . 

All titles tend to lead astray both their possessors, and the rest of 
society ; to make men bow down before the shadow and neglect the 
substance; to make us forget, that it is man, and the real buman 
virtues, that should claim our reverence, and not high-sounding names 
or accidental distinctions. He who has a greater reverence for a 
Queen on the throne, than for the forlorn and ragged sempstress 
am a garret, has no true conception of natural human dignity. Revere 
mce jor reverence should be the principle of each of us. treat me with 
respect, and I will so treat you, but do not expect that you, my 
friend, are to have all the respect, andI all the contempt. Each man has 
an exactly equal natural dignity and title to our reverence. Were the 
worer classes independent of the rich; were each man able to gain for 
Limself his livelihood, without thinking of the favour or the custom of 
this gentleman or that lord, we should not see that ono-sided subservience 
gad obsequiousners, that flunkeyism, as it has been termed, so degrading 
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\o all human dignity. The ha. ae pee at present are bittecly etas 
prated at this servile position. [nm London very many among them 
bzard the aristocracy and the richer classes with cgncealed hatred and 
embitterment, but, Knowing that they are in their power, they dare not 
disclose those feelings. ow long is this miserable state of things to 
last? It must last till the possession of general independence gives all 
classes the power of asserting their equal title to the reverence of their 
fellow-creatures, Till then, we shall not see these pernicious class-bar- 
‘riers removed, and the class prejudices put an end to, which are sc 
dangerous to the happiness of all, and to the security of society. Till we 
have an equal mutual reverence among all classes, it is in vain to hope 
that the offended sense of justice and dignity will be satisfied. Our 
nature is not made to exist in such circumstances without disordered and 
fliseased action. ¢ 

Ihave thus given ashort sketch of the four main influences which 
impair the dignity, the liberty, and the independence of mankind: and 
which therefore we should seek to remove by steady and persevering efforts 
in order to obtain these blessings. These four great tyrannies operate in 
different degrees in different countries. ‘Thns, among ourselves, thero is 
much less political tyranny than upon the Continent ; but on the other 
hand the tyranny of food, love, and religion is in many respects much 
greater than in many parts of Europe. In neither France nor Germany 
do we sec the abject and squalid poverty, that exists among us, nor are 
the working classes so enslaved to their toil. In none is the difficulty of 
gaining a livelihood so great, and the hot-press of competition so 
exhausting. In neither of these countries again, is the tyranny of love 
or religion nearly so oppressive as with us; and from these causes there 
8 perhaps & a sum of happiness and real freedom in them than in 
England, notwithstanding their unfortunate political subjection. Itis a 
tee mistake to suppose, that the latter comprises the whole question of 
iberty. As has been shown, thera are many other matters, which affect, 
just as vitally the freedom of each individual: and from which all the 
inherent nobility and independence of the British character have not been 
able to defend us. Foreigners, who know nothing of England but by 
hearsay, come to us with the most glowing idoal of British liberty, but 
by living among us they generally arrive at a totally different conclu. 
sion; and exclaim against the want of social and religious freedom, the 
stiffaess and exclusiveness of our richer classes, and the fearful degra 
dation of our poor. 

It matters little in reality whether a man be enslaved by o tyran- 
nical government, or by the necessities of his life. In fact the latter, as 
for instance the necessity of gaining a livelihood, and of procuring the 
sexual necessaries of health and happiness, are infinitely more important 
causes of bondage and degradation, than perhaps any possible form of 
government ; much more than the government of this country, which in 
many respects is so admirable. The chief difference is, that men are more 
embittered by the evils which they obviously suffer at the hands of other 
men, than by those which appear to come from necessity. But this 
difference is more apparent chan real, for, as has been shown in a formes 
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essay, the difficulties of obtaining food and love, which are by far the 
most important evils in society, arise from the monopoly of love and 
an undue procreation by a limited number, who thus inevitably subject 
their fellow-beings to these fearful wants; and are really, although un- 
consciously, the cause of their sufferings, 13 tryly as the political 
oppressor. It is mot necessity, but the imprudence of married people, 
which forces tho rest of mankind to a life of toil and sexual privation. 

It has been heautifully said, ‘* Love thy neighbour as thyself,” but the 
precept, “ Reverence thy neighbour as thyself,” is no less true, and is even 
more needed among us. We all reverence ourselves; a mao. never en-~ 
tirely loses his self-reverence. Upon his own actions he uniformly puts 
the best construction; and he does this from the beautiful natural 
instinct, which teaches him that he is innately noble and good. But in 
our jadgment of our neighbours we'act very differently; we are ready on 
the most trivial pretexts to adopt contemptuous views of them, to mise 
construe their actions, to regard them with aversion or disgust. If we 
attended to this great principie of morality, ‘* Reverence thy neighbour 
as thyself,” should we judge them so very differently from ourselves ? 

Reverence is even more needed among us than love, for it has been far 
more neglected. The doctrines of universal love have been preached for 
ages by the Christian moralists, while those of reverence for man have 
been comparatively disregarded. Reverence implies belief that a man is 
essentially good; and therefore is not compatible with the doctrines of 
original sin or eternal punishment. Without reverence, love can dolittle, 
dod indeed never can continue long. The love mingled with pity, with 
which it is the delight of the Christian moralist to regard mankind, the 
fallen race as he terms us, can do at present but very little for man, for 
it debases while it soothes. Pity is no natural sphere for so majestic a 
being as man, and his powerful nature instinctively recoils fromit. It 
is not pity, however loving, that our paupers, our criminals, and, more 
tian all our prostitutes, require; it is reverence, the reverence that elevates 
and infuses self-respect into the hearts of those neglected unfortunates, 
which alone can become the basis of a real reformation. 

And reverence is the only true fecling, with which onc can regard so 
wondrous a being as man, whatever state of accidental degradation he 
may have fallen into. Can we understand a man, that we despise him ? 
In all cases the invariable principie of good still rules his life; and this 
all-perfect natural force demands our profoundest admiration. It is to 
these unfortunates too, that they earning heart of the philanthropist in« 
stinctively turns to pay its homage. Where should we rather bestow out 
severonce, than there where it is most needed ? While others bow before 
the shrine of riches, rank, and virtue, Oh, let the heart which truly loves 
mankind, seek out the despised inmates of the workhouse, the gaol, and 
the brothel, where his brotherly love and reverence can do so much more 
for the elevation of his fellow-creatures! Let him prostrate himself 
befcxe the eclipsed majesty of these ill-fated sons and daughters of man ;_ 
an¢ register an inward vow, never to join in the general contempt, nor 
to desert them, till they have beon raised from their present abject. som 
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dition, and till there is no member of human society in the awful positios 
of an outcast from its bosom. 

No man should ever allow himself to despise another. It is as foolisti 
as unfeeling ; for it assumes that we may have an elevation over a {c!luw- 
creature, which no man can possegs. There is no part of nature, which is 
so unutterably above our comprehension as a huinan being; and there- | 
force nothing, where all is perfection, which we can so little pretend to 
vek down upon. He who despises another, degrades himself thereby, 
for the irreverence inevitably recoils on our common humanity. It 
is our duty to reverence all, for by reverencing we elevate and benefit 
them; and it is our duty to do so, as far aslics inour power. A mutual 
reverence is the basis of politeness, dignity, and good-will throughout 
society, and is the bond of the social virtues. ‘The reverence inorcover 
should be paid to man as man, and not veer like the wind from every 
slight difference of fortune, talent, virtue, rank, or other arcifental 
advantage. At present every little difference in these circumstances ; ip 
party feeling, in religious belief, in moral conduct, in tastes or pleasures, 
in class, in manners or education; is held suflicient to justify the pro- 
foundest contempt between man and man. ‘The spiritualist looks down 
on the sensualist, and the latter returns the compliment; the noble 
despises the plebeian, and the intelligent radical despises the brainless 

trician ; the clever man sneers at the stupid one, and the saint draws 

k from the sinner; beauty looks down upon ugliness, which fortifies 
itself in a contempt for a fair exterior with a shallow mind. In this 
way there is scarcely one among us, who lis not his pet objects of eon- 
tempt among his fellow-men, thinking to elovate himself at the expense 
of his neighbour's degradation ; and who is not himself the object of the 
contempt of some other. Alas! is human life made to be taken up by 
such unworthy feelings as these? Life is ditlicult enough for tne most of 
us in any case, with all the evils, social, moral, and physical, which cach 
has to contend with; and to many it becomes hopeless indeed, when we 
have also to struggle with the contempt and unkindness of our fellows. 
Besides, allsuch errors of feeling and judgment invariably recoil on our 
own head. No man is happy, as ace as he consents to despise any human 
being. Nature will not permit such a monstrous injustice; and torments, 
by her own inimitable retributive evils, all who are guilty of such errors. 
For every irreverence shewn to any one of her children, the rest hava 
invariably to pay the exact penalty ; and the Nemesis, which slumbers 
not nor sleeps, pursues our race, till every indignity, every suffering in- 
flicted on any individual, has been exactly cenged. 

_A reverence which depends on accidents, is unworthy of our attention. 
Which of us can tell to what lot in life he might have been born, or re- 
duced by circumstances? Whether he should inherit a noble fortune, 
power, talents, virtues; or be born in a garret, amid rags and wretched 
ness, constitutionally prone to disease and crime, from being ill-suited te 
contend with surrounding circumstances? As long as reverence is to be 
given mercly to fortune’s favourites, to the rich, the powerfol, the vir- 
tous, the irtellectual, what is it worth? who can tell that he will 
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possens tt? Alas! those who are born without these advantages, need 
eur reverence, love, and assistance, most of all; so that we may in part 
make up to them, for the niggardliness of fortune. And, after all, to 
him who looks beneath the surface, the merit of all men is, in one 
respect, equal; for all strive towards good in a measure exactly propor- 
tional to their natural powers, and to the suitability of their external 
circumstances. While this accidental reverence is the rule of our actions, 
no man is safe, no man can depend upon his fellows ; do what we may, 
we are constantly exposed during life to the contempt of others, which 
vaust always degrade us. As the true moral principle is not, “love this 
man and hate that one,” so it is not, ‘reverence this one, and dispise 
the other, ’’ ‘“*but have an equal reverence for all,” no matter what 
they are. While the philosophic mind should ever keepin view this 
great ®principle, so should we strive in every way to make it generally 
felt throughout society, by removing as far as possible those obstacles, 
which oppose the dignity, the freedam, and the independence of mankind , 
for itis upon the universal possession of these great advantages alone, 
that a state of satisfactory mutual reverence can be based. By the want 
of them, by having to contend with a lot of @2pendence, slavery, 
and indignity, however imposed, a man’s self-reverence is impaired, 
together with his yoverence tor others. Until the destructive action of the 
principle of population be obviated by the general adoption of preventive 
intercourse, it is a mere dream to talk of human liberty. It is not till 
every adult member of society shall possess an independent life: till 
every man and woman hasa due share of sexual love; till all are able to 
assert openly their conscientious beliefs, without incurring the contempt 
oz hatred of their neighbours; till secrecy and duplicity have become 
rare, and men are able to speak freely their inner thoughts, and make 
their cuter life harmonise with the inner; itis not till then, that we shall 
sec a true measure of dignity, liberty, and independence existing among 
ca, and that britaia will traiy deserve the pee cf a free cugntry 
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Im the ,coseat century there is being gradually accomplished the 
greatest revolution, which has ever taken place, or which perhaps ever 
will take place, in human Belief. This great change is, the progress 
from a Supernatural toa Natural Religion, From the beginning of 
human existence on this earth up to the present time, the idea of the 
supernatural has accompanied man in all countries and in all circum- 
stances. He has chosen as the chief object of his reverence and hela 
wers.and virtues external to nature, and, as he imagined, superior. He 
as formed to himslf conceptions of Beings, to whom those agencies 
which he saw at work in himsclf and in the world around him, were sub- 
servient; from whom they took their origin and the laws of their action. 
and from whom they were liable to constant interference. 

This belief in the supernatura) has existed in many different phases in 
different nations, and in the course of time, has been gradually changed 
from its original gross form to the more refined and exalted one, in which 
it, at present exists among ourselves. At first man, being unable to 
account for any of the phenomena he saw around him, attributed every- 
thing to a supernatural cause. Thus he made a God the immediate 
cause of the storm and the calm, of the growth of the plant and animal, 
of human happiness and misery, and the current ofhumanevents. In 
short, whether he imagined a singie supernatural being, or a plurality of 
them, he supposed this being to be constantly interfering with the course 
of things, and the mightiest and most active power in the universe. 

But by tittle and little through the ages, science has shown us that all 
these phenomena, which we see around us, take place from natural causes; 
and that if we search narrowly there is never any other power than 
uature at work in all actions, no matter how mysterious they seem to us. 
én this way the doctrine of immediate supernatural interference has 
gradually yielded to the comparatively truer one of secondary causes, in 
which many enlightened minds now believe. In this form of beliet, the 
idea of a supernatural being is still retained ; but instead of making him 
the active agent in all the phenomena of nature, he is believed to have 
only at first formed nature, and imposed upon her laws, accord 
which abe cquld of herself do everything afterwards. This is very 
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cally che belief of sch, who, while, from their knowledge ct pl zsteal 
seletee, they see that the natural laws are never departed from, that ne 
event ever oceurs except according to such laws, and that there is never 
tho slightest sign of any interference with the course of nature, wish te 
reconcile this absence of all appearance of the supernatural, with the 
ordinary mode of religious belief. 

But the ordinary form of belief admits very.much more of supernatu- 
tal agency than this. Itasserts not only that all the universe, animate 
ind inanimate, has been originally created by a supernatural being, but 
that this being constantly interferes in the affairs of man even in the 
present day. ‘Thus it is currently believed by the Christians, that God 
gives to us health or disease, that he is the source of our happiness and 
misery. It is believed that his ‘spirit operates upon our minds, s0 as 
either to convert us to what is termed a holy state of mind,o —- harden 
as to unbelief. If we analyse carefully the Christian doctrin.., we sball 
find that gradually, step by step, the idea of divine interference in the 
course of nature has been forced to yield to that of natural causation, 
throughout almost the whole domain of Physics. In Geology, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy; and in the natural sciences, Botany, 
Zoology, &c, no educated man everthinks of introducing the idea of 
supernatural interference to account for any of the phenomena witnessed. 
Even to minds unversed in science, the idea that a chemical change, the 
diurnal revolution of the earth, or the rising of the sap ina tree, is pro- 
juced immediately by supernatural interference, would scarcely for a 
moment occur. fe has not been without a hard struggle, that super- 
naturalism has vielded its cherished empire over these sciences: inch by 
inch the ground was disputed, aud many an astronomer or geologist 
has been laid under the ban of the supernaturalists, for what they con- 
ceived to be his impious theory of natural causation, before the truth was 
clearly established. 

It is chiefly ta the world of mind, that the immediate interference ‘of 
deity is still insisted on. Men at present scarcely believe, that God acta 
on the material world to produce changes; that he turns aside the 
natural course of a stream ‘or instance, or alters the natural operation of 
chemical affinities, for these things are too palpably untrue, and we see 
that this is never done; but they believe that he produces changes in the 
mind, that his spirit works upon mind, and produces joy or sorrow, belief 
or unbelief. 

It cannot be said however, that the belief that even materia} phenomena 
are sometimes owing to immediate supernatural interference, is altogether 
extinct. It has been forced to yield in all the natural phenomena, whieb 
are now best understood, and whose invariable Jaws and definite chain ot 
causation have been tolerably made out. But in those provinces of 
science where the chain of causation is not so well understood, the belief 
that supernatural agency sometimes operates, still exists. For instance, 
many people believe that the weather and the seasons are liable to super- 
natural interference. A mysterious occurrence also, such as the potate 
failure, whose natural cause has not been discovered, is ascribed te 
supernaturalagency, The diseases to which our bodies are liable. expee 
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elalty such as are of a particularly terrible and mysterious nature, as the 
Jholera, are very frequently set down as due tosupernatural interference 

Accordingly prayers are offered to the Deity tosend rainy or dry weather, 
to avert the potato disease, and to restore a sick man to health. Those 
who put up suoh prayers, do not consider, that it would be exactly as 
reasonable to implore Deity to build a city, or to solve for them a mathe- 
matical problem. Such prayers are founded on the radically false sup- 
position, that any supernatural interference ever takes place in the 
course of Nature; that her laws are being constantly broken, and ther 
patched-up again, by a supernatural hand. The laws that influence the 
weather and the seasons, that rule over the health of the potato and of 
the human body, are equally invariable and equally incapable of being 
interfered with, as those of mathematics, or of house-building. If we 
supplicate Deity to alter the course of nature in one thing, why should 
we not in another? Every man weuld feel the utter fruitlessness of 
asking for Divine interference to build a house for him, and would deem 
such a petition childish andirrational ; but the exactly equal fruitlessness 
of a prayer for such interference in the natural operations of the frame 
and turns of the seasons, is not considered. 

But the laws of mind are not one whit less definite and invariable thay 
those of matter. The more attentively we examine mental phenomena 
in ourselves and others, the more clearly do we perceive, that they, just 
as material phenomena, are absolutely and entirely dependent on natural 
causation, invariably moving according to natural laws, and never in 
any case subject to the shadow of supernatural interference. Mental and 
moral science have been completely blighted by the neglect of this great 
truth ; and hence, while the physical sciences have of late made such 
immense progress, the mental ones have remained spell-bound. Phy- 
siology, the science of the actions of the living body, was long retarded in 
a similar way by the dogmatic beliet in a Vital Essence; some vague 
supernatural force, which was supposed to rule over the functions of the 
ody, and to be totally beyond our comprehension. Hence every vital 
action was ascribed to this vital essence, and it was thought impious to 
soarch further for its cause. But we now know that all the vital actions 
take place according to definite laws, which are just as truly natural as 
the pliyatcal and just as comprehensible by us, although they are moro 
complicated. In the same way moral and intellectual science are 
still retarded by the belief, that mind is an essence of a peculiar incom- 
prehensible nature, subject to constant supernatural interference; and 
that it is not governed by laws just as fixed and definite, and just as truly 
fitted for our investigation and comprehension, as those of the rest of the 
universe. But itis a certain truth, that the workings of the mind arejust 
as absolutely removed from all supernaturai, from all spiritual inter- 
ference, as of matter. Its laws are never broken. There is not a 
thought, not in emotion within us, that does not depend entirely on 
natural causes, and may not be traced entirely to them. The laws of 
the emotious and of the thoughts, the conditions on which happiness or 

w, virtue or vice, depend, are as certain and invariable as those of 
Chetsistry ;"and are just as capable of being discovered and comprehended 
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by us, although from the great complexity of mental phenomena, they 
are more difficult to determme. Still we have this advantage in investi - 
gating the laws of the mind, that they operate within ourselves, and thus 
are brought more thoroughly within the sphere of our consciousness. 

The belief in the subjection of the mind to supernatural interference, 
and tLe connection of the soul with supernatural essences, has com- 
pletely pry oes all true moral science, and has closed the door upon 
that path of investigation of mental processes, which could alone lead te 
any valuable result. Hence we have at present no natural moral science. 
The Jaws of the health of mind, on which its happiness and its virtue 
depend, exactly as those of the body upon its laws, have not been made 
out, or arranged in any scientific form. The effect of this is exactly as if 
the laws of the body had not been investigated. Wherever the laws of 
health, whether of body or mind, are not understood, or are disobeyed, 
uiisery is certain to result; and every error we mike in endeavouring te 
comprehend the natural moral laws, which preside over our virtué and 
happiness, has to be atoned for by our sorrow and degradation. 

The science of menial health may be said to be still quite rudimentary. 
Its very first fundamental axioms are not admitted, but all is involved 
in a paradoxical, mystic, supernatural obscurity. ‘Thus, as has been 
shown in a former essay, the two great natural guides to the under- 
standing of mental health and disease are disregarded, namely, Joy and 
Sorrow, which correspond to the feelings of Pain and Pleasure in the 
body: and hence there is the greatest confusion and misconception, as to 
what constitutes a really healthy or virtuous state of mind. Our com-~ 
mon standards of moral excellence are not healthy, and therefore cannot 
be virtuous, or suitable objects for our aims. Many of the characters 
most admired by the christian moralist are in reality full of moral dis- 
ease. From the want of a true natural standard by which to judge of 
mental health and disease, we fall into constant errors in the conduct of 
our own mind, and in the judgment we pass on others. We indulge 
excessively in modes of feeling and thought, which we imagine to be gocd 
but which in reality are very pernicious; and hence we become misera- 
ble, perhaps go'mad, qnite unconscious that the reason of our unhappiness 
lies in our infringement of the laws of mental health. Little as the laws 
ef physical health are generally understood, those of mental health are 
almost less so. 

It is a certain truth, that all unhappiness arising from mental causes, 
invariably results from our disobedience to the laws of moral health; that 
all insanity results in like manner from a greater degree of such 
disobedience; and that the opposite states of joy, health, and strength of 
mind can only arise from our obedience to these laws. All virtue arises 
from‘ our observance of the natural conditions which lead to it, andah 
vice from their neglect. A virtuous state of mind comes invariably from 


‘natural causes: and to supplicate supernatural interference or assist- 


ance to make us virtuous, is just as unreasonable as to ask for bodily 
streugth or health, or to entreat Deity to build a house for us. Yet 
prayers are constantly put up to the Deity to give us a contrite heart, or 
@ loving and pious spirit, al] of which are as fundamentally erroneous, 
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and as full of danger to the suppliant, as the belief that supernatural 
interference will restore a sick man to health. 

There is nothing more pernicious, than the belief that anything is to be 
ebtained by supernatural means, either in the mind or in the bedy. It 
prevents us from Seeing clearly the only means which can possibly be 
availing, namely, the natural ones ; and paralyses our efforts, by leading 
us to depend on a succour which never possibly can reach us, and never 
has reached any human being, and thus to neglect the natural means, 
which. we might by diligent search attain to. In the treatment of 
bodily disease aiso, it was common in former times to use prayers and 
religious rites, instead of the natural means; but fortunately for man- 
kind these have now all but disappeared from among us, and prayers for 
the restoration of the sick by an interruption to is natural laws, are 
now only used as a form, which few men put any faith in. Who, whea 
he seg a man dying of cancer or consumption, ever lets the idea of super- 
natural interference enter into his expectation of the inevitable issue? 

But in the mind these supernatural agencies are still constantly 
resorted to. If a man become unhappy in mind, if his temper be spoiled, 
iu other words if his mind become disoased in any way, instead of invest- 
igating narrowly, just as in the case of bodily disease, the natural causes 
which have led to this unhappiness, and removing them by substituting 
the natural conditions of mental health; the supernatural moralist, who 
knows but of onecause of moral disease, namely original sin, and but one 
cure, namely, spiritual conversion, prays over the sufferer, that a heal¢hy 
state of mind be given him by supernatural interference, and that thus, he 
may be restored to happiness and to virtue. Our body, if diseased, 
ws treated naturally ; our mind supernaturally. 

But nature knows of no such supernatural means; in her infinite 
variety, there is no such thing as one causo or one cure of disease, 
Every faculty of the mind has its own peculiar laws of heaJth and hap- 
piness, just as every organ of the body; and this method of treating all 
mEntal diseases by one supernatural panacea, leads to nothing but accu- 
mulated error, confusion, and misery. It is partly owing to this unnatural 
moral treatment, (of course acting, like all other evils at present, merely 
as a subordinate to the law of population, which necessitates an immens¢é 
arsount of misery in some shape or other), that there is so much unhape 
piness in this country, and that insanity is so common, and is, indeed, 
even on tho increase. In fact the spiritual panacea itself, that mentai 
state which is considered to be the highest form of human virtue, is moss 
assuredly, when analysed by the natural tests of moral health, quite thy 
reverse of a healthy or a virtuous moral state; so much so, that the 
moral physician must regard the religious spiritualism, with its ascotichem, — 
and proneness to gloomy and serious views, which is so widely prevalent — 
in our country, as one of the most fatal forms of moral disease now existing — 
among us. - 

We cannot expect a state of satisfactory virtue or happiness among 
mankind, as long as the present supernatural views of mind exist; a3 
long as all conditions of happiness and w™uappiness, all virtues and vices, © 
wavities and incipient insanities, are treated alike; while a moral panacey | 
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taken frcm authority is applied to all, and the great book of Nature with 
its infinite variety, amd beautiful and unerring chain of natural causation, 
is unstudied. Look at the fearful amount of misery and crime whic 
exists among us! Our society in many of its grades is a moral pest- 
house, which men are afraid even to look xc. An imraense deal of this 
misery is directly owing to our ignoranceof the natural laws of happiness 
and virtue, and to the constant substitution of the supernatural for the 
natural efforts to remedy the evils. What avail the prayers that God 
will take pity on the poor, will remove poverty, or prevent drunkenness and 
prostitution? All the prayers under heaven will not remove one jot ucr 
one tittle of this misery or this vice; it is only by diligently studying the 
natural causes which have led to it, and removing them, while we sub- 
stitute the natural conditions of happiness, that so blessed a result is 
conceivable. How much time has been wasted, how much human agony 
and degradation has been allowed to continue, tbrough persistence in 
these delusive means ! : 

The idea of the supernatural has ever acted to paralyse the exertions of 
men in the removal of miseries. Poverty has been thought to be a sort 
of necessary evil, sent upon mankind, possibly as a punishment for 
human prido or sin. Disease was for ages viewed in the same erroneous 

wight, till advancing medical science showed it to be entirely dependent on 
infringement of the physical laws. ‘‘God has so willed it,” or ‘the 
finger of God is upon them,”’ has been a constant phrase in the mouth 
of those, whose thoughts ever run upon supernatural interference; and 
in this way are the supernatural moralists wont to depreciate scheines 
for greatly elevating and amcliorating the condition cf mankind. ‘+ These 
cannot succeed,” they say, ‘‘for the main cause of poverty, and of all 
other social evils is the natural inborn human depravity.’ Thus they 
are contented to pray for supernatural interference to change men’s minds, 
and take comparatively little interest in the hopes or schemes of the 
natural investigator. But he, though full of sorrow at the present state 
of human degradation, is no less full of hope, for he cannot forget the 
great ‘truth, that all these miseries arise from natura’ causes, from 
natural Jaws which have been broken; that therefore thee is no super- 
natural bar to their removal: and that by studying reverentially the 
various causes of happiness and misery, vice and virtue, poverty and 
crime, as we see them exemplified in the infinite variety of huinan lives 
around us, we will in time be able to remove these evils, at least in a 
great degree. All of us will yet recognise the true comparative advantages 
of these two different modes of religious belief, and religious effort. 

Thus the more insight, we obtain into the phenomena of the whole 
aniverse, into those of mind as well as of matter, the more does it 
become assured to us, that every effect is owing to natural causes; and 
that fixed and invariable natural laws prevail everywhere, which are 
never in any instance departed from. There is never either in mind or 
matter the shadow of a sign of supernatural interference. This great 
fundamental truth lies at the bottom of all the sciences, and must before 
long be universally conceded: in the mental and moral, as well as the 
paysical sciences. When it is clearly understood, ali of us will see the 
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ottnr fruitlessness of ever looking beyond nature for the causes of good or 
evil fortune, or of any event which takes place in the physical or moral 
world; an the utter futility of any request for a supernatural interrup- 
tion to these wondrous laws, in whose admirable precision and invaria- 
bility their chief beauty, and our own safety, consist. Before long, in 
mind, as well as in physics, the doctrine of immediate interference must 
be totally abandoned ; and we must recognise that Deity, if existing, at 
cast never in any one instance interferes in the natural course of events. 
In this way the supernatural moralist must inevitably soon be compelled 
to adopt at most the doctrine of secondary causes, in mind as well as in 
matter. 

lat us now examine this doctrine of Secondary Causes. In it the idea 
of a supreme supernatural being is still preserved, aud it is believed that 
this being at first originated the material universe, and impressed upon 
mtte® its laws, which should never afterwards be interrupted, except in 
the creation of the different species of animals and vegetables: which, it 
is held, nature unaided could not have produced. The recorded supervatu- 
ral interferences of the Biblical narrative are by some included in the 
priwary laws laid down for matter, special provision having been tlen made 
for these miraculous occurrences. Thus, according to the doctrine of secon- 
dary causes, supernatural agency has operated on the universe only at two 
epochs; namely at its first origin, and again at the creation of the dif- 
ferent races of living organisms. The laws once made, according to this 
doctrine, have never been interfered with, and the agency of the super 
natural is never now apparent in the world; and we are only to infer 
that it exists as a sustaining or supporting force. 

This doctrine is certainlv greatly preferable to that of direct superna 
tural interference. It removes to a much greater distance the dis 
turbing idea of such interferences, veiling all direct operations of 
the first cause in the primeval origin of things; and leaves it to mankind 
to Jnvestigate those laws, which have been primarily laid down, and to 
act according tothem. It leaves them no hope of any supernatural aid; 
nor does it countenance the idea, that it is the duty or the interest of man 
to seek such aid, instead of trusting entirely to natural means. The 
doctrine of secondary causes in physical phenomena is now tbe prevailing 
ene among mea of science, who adopt Christian beliefs, and it is 
compatible with a very considerable freedom of research inte nature. 
Would that an equal degree of freedom, and an equally advapoed mode of 
belief had prevailed in moral science! But the doctrine «s immediate 
spiritual interference is so ingrained in the moral world, the whole 
history of Christianity is so inseparably connected with this, that 
such a belief as that of secondary causes, could find no place in it. 

But oven the doctrine of secondary causes is very far from being a true 
vi a satisfactory one. How are we warranted in saying that a super- 
natural power sustains the operations of Nature, or even oxists at all, if we 
never in any casa seo tho slightest sign of its presence or its action! 
it there is never tho slightest sign, in any of the operations of mind o1 
matter, of a force different from the natural forces, how can we say that 
waoh 9 force exists? The phrase that the universe is sustained by supp 
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ai fuwe?, althoug’ such power never interferes in the minutest see. 
tible degree with the nau; :| phenomena, is quite destitute of meaning, 
fo sustain anything requiic; the exercise of an active extraneous force, 
and this force, it is allowed, we ever have the slightesi sensible sign of. 
When we see Oxygen and Hydrogen unite to form water, or observe that 
certain mental emotions excite within us the feelings of joy, we say that 
such effects are produced by the natural properties in the chemical bodies 
or the mental states. These natural properties or forces are sufficient in 
themselves to produce the result: and it is a totally gratuitous assump- 
tiun, that there is any other force, any supernatural agency, acting 
beneath, which enables them to preduce the effect. It is against all true 
philosophy to imagine such an additional force, of which there is not the 
slightest sign in the phenomena before us. 
ut besides this negative sustaining force, the doctrine of Seccudary 
Uauses asserts that supernatural agency was actively omployed in the 
creation of the vegetable and animal kingdom. Here it acted not merely 
as a sustaining force to laws already invariably tixed, but actively inter. 
fered, giving tu matter new impulses, and new furms, which, unaided, it 
could never have assumed. Men saw that the doctrine of supernatural 
interference could not now be received, as it once was, in the phenomena 
going on around us at present. No one now imagines that the develope- 
ment and growth even of the highest animal, that the evolution even of 
our most complex organs, takes place by immediate supernatural causa- 
tion. However mysterious a process may be, and however little we may 
yet understand it, we know with absolute certainty, that all is dune by 
the workings of the natural forces, never interfercd with, never assisted , 
and no physiologist would ever now think for 1 moment, of accounting 
for any vital action, by any other than natural causes. The man wuo 
would uttribute the developement of an organ, which we could not yet 
understand, to immediate supernatural agency, would be thought almost 
insane. . 
But what right have we to assert that such supernatural agency was 
used in the creation of living organisms, any more than in the develope- 
ment and preservation of those at present existing? The only reason 
that this is done, is because it is not yet understood, how such wonderful 
organisms could first arise by natural forces. But they have little faith 
in Nature, who thus presume to set bounds to her powers. What can 
Nature not do? To him who has studied the developement and growth 
of a living organism; who has reflected on the phenomena, wondrous and 
transcendant beyond all conception, which are thero witnessed; apy 
reasoning based on an arbitrary limitation of the powers of Nature is 
utterly valueless. The human being originates in a single cell, so small 
that it cannot be seen by the naked eye. In this cell our infant powers 
af mind and body lie first cradled, and by these powers, of which no one 
attempts to deny the truly natural character, we develope ourselves; we 
build up our body to its perfection of physical organisation, and we build 
up no less our mind, by which we obtain so boundless an insight into every 
rt of the universe. Im this way we in fact create ourselves; for it isa 
asically false conception that any externa! supernatural force aids omy 
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tittle in our developement. He who reflects on the concentration of 
powers in this little primary ccll, and on this display of natural forces, in- 
cluding the evolution of mind equally with that of body—for the mind is 
just as certainly ‘built up by natural forces as the body—will bo too much 
lost in wonder at their infinity, to venture to imagine that he knows 
their limits. What can be more wonderful or more inscrutable than 
these phenomena? How could we ever have imagined that such powers 
resided in us; in us as a part of Nature? Why should we believe that 
nature who can do this unaided, could uot also unaided give origin to the 
various forms of vegetable and animal life at the beginning’? She, the 
only power that we ever see at work, our mother, our preserver, our own 
innermost essence ; she, who has powers and infinite sublimity, which no 
tongue can utter, and no mind conceive; in what respect has she ever 
failed.to satisfy our most Leundless yearnings for the infinite, that we 
should dishonour her thus, angi seek to substitute another power for her 
too feeble energies ? 

The more we reflect, the more we study the developement and succes- 
sion of animated beings, the more assured will become our conviction, 
thatall those transecndaut phenomena, however incomprehensible by us at 
present, are owing entirely and absolutely to the natural forces; aud 
that there has been as little supernatural interference in the origin of 
Life, a8 we now see in its continuanee. very thing leads us to this con- 
clusion. Wesce in the history of the developement of living beings, 
plants and animals, the same wondrous marks of constant adlierence to 
a fixed and definite plan, of the absolute obedience to invariable: and 
definite laws, which we find everywhere elso in nature. Several of these 
laws of organic structure have already been made out; such as that of the 
invariable developement of tle more special from the more general the 
unity of type and of function, &c.: and itis to such researches as ti.ese, 
and not to that mis-named piety, which contents itself with vague w:: oder 
ovur a first cause, that we are to look for atrue and elevating conce:tion 
uf the wondrous origin of Life. And yet it is deemed almost a sacr iege, 
tu attempt to divest the origin of life of its supernatural character and 
reduce it, as has been done with Astronomy, Geology, Vital Force, & ¢., to 
a natural and conceivable form. Such an attempton the contrary is most 
a-lmirable ; and the author of the * Vestiges of the Natural Histt ry of 
Creation ’ deserves our warm gratitude for his endeavour, howev: r im- 
perfect all such endeavours must yet be, to show now Life could pvssibly 
have originated, and gradually ascended through the scale of being, with- 
out supernatural interference. We may be perfectly certain that it did 
dv so, although it may take centuries of the most patient research to teil 
us how. The idea of supernatural interference paralyses all science ; 
unless we have natural phenomena to analyse, all our reasonings are a 
vanity and a delusion: and the preconceived belief in such interference 
has ever acted to satisfy the minds of men with an explanation which 
w no explanation, and to oppose the progress of earnest and devout 
SUeGuiry. 

How did wecome here? What is the nature and purpose of our being ? 

Life, what Death? Muimentous auestions, which it is as sup 
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to attempt to satisfy by the routine answers of supernaturalism, as te 
arrest the course of thespheres. The general answer tu the question of 
the Origin of Life, is, ‘*we were created by supernatural interference. 
An arbitrary will, by an interruption to the Laws of Nature, caused us te 
come into existenve, and to assume this form for certain purposes.” The 
problom of Life were indeed a hopeless one, if such were the case. But 
the natural answer to these questions is very different. ‘* We came into 
being according to fixed and definite laws, as truly natural and indepen- 
dent iu their actions, as those which nuke the two clements unite to 
form water. We exist, because our existence was a necessary result of 
the progressive tendency of Nature; there is nothimy arbitrary, nothing 
supernatural, in our life. Weare not removed by any such impassable 
gulph trom the rest of the inanimato universe ; all beings and all things 
are bound together in-one chain of invariable natural causation, of which 
we learn the links one by one with advancing knowledge. We do not in-. 
eed see all these links, nor cau we yet conceive how it was possible for 
the natural forces to give origin to life; but everything we observe around 
us, all our progress in knowledge, clears up more and more of this 
mystery, and we live in the earnest hope and belief, that the clue will yet 
)r: found to the labyrinth ; that some one will yet be able to unite together 
she brokon links of the chain of life, and to show the natural connection 
which exists between all living beings.” ‘That there are numberless in- 
dications of such a connection, is undoubted; the unity of type between 
the >rgans of- different animals ; tho resemblance of the embryos of the 
higher animals to permauent forms in thescale below them; the won- 
der al manner in which the different sub-kingdoms of animals and planta 
are ynnected togethor by thoir lowest forms, which are ovidently of a 
transitional character, passing over from one croup into anvther ¢ all 
thes.» wondrous and interesting iudications are the keys given us by 
Natare, to solve the problem of Life; and we may feel certain that such 
J-eys will not be given in vain. The deeper insight a man has into those 
her ymena, the stronger grows his convictiou, that a natural chain binds 
all tc yether ; and Cuvier asked “‘ why should not organic life some day have 
its Niwton?” This at least is absolutely certain, that he who attributes 
chem to supernatural interference, does nothing on earth to help us in the 
matter, At what exact point wus supernatural interference used? to 
what extent did it derange the natural forces? Unless he can also say 
this, hoin fact says nothing. Men like Owen, Oken, Goethe, Cuvier, 
are the Galileos of the science of organic life; and the results of their dis- 
covories will as irresistibly banish the idea of supernatural interference 
from that field of knowledge, as did those of Galileo in the case of the 
movements of the spheres. All of us will yet feel to whom our thanks 
are due, and what inquirers have pursued the true path toa nobler religious 
conception of the mystery of our Life 
Thus it must ultimately be concedes, although it may take centuries 

before we can conceive how it could take place, that the Origin and 

Evolution of Life aro as absolutely independent of supernatural interfer- 

ence, aS we now-a-days seo its continuance to be. Itis true that we have 

mo yarallel at present to any such phenomena as the Origin of Life; thes 
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eft living beings spring from similar parents, and from seach alone; ané 
this it is, that makes the problem so excessively difficult, and forme 
at present an absolute bar to cur imagination. But still Jess have we 
wy parallel to anything approaching to supernatural interference; of 
that we have no? the shadow of a sign in the present day; and were it 
aot for recorded examples of such interference, which are innumerabla 
among all nations in their infancy, we would never even think of 
resorting to such an explanation. The question is just this; whether is 
it more probable that supernatural agency has been used, a thing which 
we have found in every other departmei:t of science to be an absolute 
error, full of the most pernicious consequences to human progress ; or 
that, in this case, as in myriads of others, too low and degrading an esti- 
mate has been taken of the powers of Nature, and we have arrogantly 
presumed to settle the limits of ker actions? We cannot forsooth under 
atany how unaided Nature could give origin to life; and therefore we 
take it upon ourselves dogmatically to assert that she could not. What 
dv we know of what she can, and what she cannot do? At the very 
Jeast any impartial mind would confess his own ignorance on this, as yet 
inscrutable, subject; and reverentially enquire how inuch this almighty 
Nature is capable of effecting, before he comes to so rash 2 conclusion. 
OF what value on so diffieult a question are the judginents of those, who 
know so little of truth, that they do not sce the invariability of the Jaw 
that operate around us at present? Who do not perceive that the laws 
of the seasons, of health and disease, of the body and the mind, are 
exactly as fixed as those of Chemistry ? Who would desire a supernatural 
interposition to send fine weather, and yet seo the folly of imploring such 
eid to build a house or to cleanse acity ? And yet these errors are looked 
Upon as signs ofa religious raind, and any one who would earnestly seek 
to show low mistaken and dangerous they are, is treated as a enemy to 
his race. Oh mother Nature, thou knowest avery different religion! thou 
Who invitest all enquiry and stiflest none; whose vreat book is ever open 
(B all our race alike, in all countries and in all times; in whose mighty 
bosom all thy children are impartially embraced, portions of thee, and 
shuring in thy infinite sublimity ; who workest ever onwards, evolving 
in thy course endless worlds and forms of being, all bound together in thv 
own perfect fashion, the subject for the research and adoration of ail 
ages, 

From the conviction that ‘all the phenomena we see around us at 
present, are of an invariably natural character, to the conviction that the 
Origin of Life, however incomprehensible it still ‘s to .us, was also en- 
tirely natural, is but 4 step; and it is but one step further, to exclude 
entirely the idea of supernatural) interference in the primeval Origin of 
Matter. It is indeed not so diffivult to understand the infiuity of matter 
as the natural origin of life. We sce that matter exists aé present per= 
fectly independently ; it has its own invariable Jaws of action and of being, 
and wheu wo seek further, we find that it is absolutely indestructible ; 
that, so far as we can see, it is infinite. Aud if we follow, here as else- 
where. the only true guiding princiyle of inquiry, namely, ¢ reeescn 
from wial we see to what we do net ser, we must conclude that matter is 
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infinite; that every particle we see around us has existed and will extsy 
through all eternity. What conceivable reason, except blind authority, 
bave we for any otherconclusion? On tho other hand, the idea that mind 
created matter is a totally baseless hypothesis, not founded on a shadow. 
of reason. ‘There is not the slightest analogy in its fivour, and it was 
merely conceived, when human reason was in its infiuncy; when the 
connection between the brain and the mind was not kuown; ard when 
svery new form given by the hand of man to matter was vaguely termed 
acreation. We now know, that such a thing os creation never takea 
place at present; that no new element is ever introduced by extraneous 
power, nor do the laws of one part of the universe over bend or alter one 
iota, in obedience to any other part, 

Why do we say that mind is more infinite, more noble, or more 
powerful, than matter? that it can create matter, give it laws and bend 
it to its purpose? Alas! our race has paid, and still pays, but too 
dearly, for this enormous injustice to the one great part of our being. 
How isit one whit more conceivable that mind should be infinite, thax 
that matter should be so? Nay, it is rather infinitely less conceivable ; 
and while we can give no possible reason for matter not being infinite, 
but are forced to coma to that conclusion if we attend to nature; we can 
on the other hand find no possible reason in nature why mind should be 
infinite, but are forced by the study of nature to the conclusion that it is 
not so. Mind is a living essence, and all life is, from the very first condi- 
tions of its existence, subject to change, and therefore to death. Mind is 
transient, being absolutely inseparable from transient forms of matter; 
and is not a force alien from the rest of Nature, but an entirely natural 
one, inseparably linked with the rest in mutual interdependence. 

He who has studied the progress of Physiology, cannot but be struck 
by the numerous instances in which phenomena in the living body, 
which used to be considered as purely vital, and therefore of a, kind 
totally removed from physical analogy, and from our comprehension, 
havo of late years been successively shown to be purely physical. Thus 
the process of Digestion was long thought to be strictly vital, whereas 
now it is universally allowed to be entirely physical, taking place accor 
ding to the physical laws of Chemistry, heat, &c.; insomuch that the 
food, when introduced into the stomach,must still be regarded as essen~ 
tially external to the body, that is, not yet forming a part of the tissues. 
Jn like manner the essential part of Respiration, namely the taking in ot 
Oxygen and the giving out of Carbonic acid, 3s regulated by the 
entirely physical laws of the diffusion of gases, &c. | Nutrition, also, or 
the absorption of the food by the blood-vessels and Jacteals, has been 
shown to depend chiefly on the physical laws of endosmosis and exosmosis. 
Animal Heat is produced by the chemical union of Oxygen and Carbon 
throughout the frame, and is as entirely a physical process, as the burne 
ing of the fire inthe grate. Many more instances could be given, but 
these are sufficient to show the great and significant fact, that the pro« 

ress of Physiology is tending in every direction to banish the old vague 
idea of an unintelligible vital force, from the bodily economy, and te 
substitute intelligible physical laws. Jn fact the very phrase ‘ Vital 
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iorca” is now acknowledged to be merely provisional, to mean nothing, 
except that we have not yet arrived at an explanation of the fact, 
regarding which itis used. Gradually it is becoming apparent in num- 
berless instances, that the so-called vital forces are merely physical ones 
in disguise; and this gives us another key tothe great problem, the con- 
nection of the organic with the inorganic world, and origin of life. 
From what has been already done in this direction, and from what we may 
infer from reflection, it appears extremely probable, that all vital pheno« 
mena are really physical; that they are really produced by physical 
forces, acting in certain new conditions. He who feels convinced of the 
natural origin of life, would be led to this conclusion bya priori reasons, 
If life originated entirely by means of the natural physical forces, as it 
most indubitably did, all the vital forces must have sprung out of the 
physical ones; and mustin fact be an evolution of properties and forces 
always existing in matter, but lying dormant, until called forth by 
suitdble circumstances. 

It is absolutely certair. that there is not a movement of a muscle in 
our frame, not a thought or feeling in our mind, which is not accom. 
panied and inseparawly connected with chemical, mechanical, and other 
physical changes. Now what is the connection between this chemical 
and mechanical change on the one hand, and thought and feeling on the 
other? Itis casy to brand all investigations into the connection of mind 
and matter, such as those of Leibig and others, with the stigma of 
materialism, and to rest contented with an explanation which is none; 
but such a course leads just to nothing, like the old doctrine of vital 
essence. lo we consider it a degradation for mind, to link and compare 
it with matter? Do we think that there is anything one jot more cle» 
vated, more transcendantly wonderful, ina mental phenomenon, that in 
the extraordinary andinfinitely subtilised chemical change that accom- 
panies it? Here, as in all other speculations, there has been a constant 
endeavour to vilify matter; but therein men have merely shown that 
Sa divine beauty of one fundamental part of their nature is hid from 
them. Their eves are shut, their hearts are closed to the wonder and 
majesty of the matcrial universe; they will not take Nature as she 
presents herself to us, with her perfect natural harmony of elements, but 
prefer forming to themselves a vain and distorted image. Forsvoth, these 
transcendant and inconceivable chemical actions ; that wondrous refine- 
ment and exaltation of physical forces which goes on in the brain, is a 
poor and contemptible set of phenomena, unworthy of our most lofty 
thoughts, and utterly unfit to be put on a par with the manifestations of 
mnind. - But he who is deeply imbued with physical religion, can make na 
such invidious and baseless comparisons ; he must claim for matter exactly 
un equal share jn our wonder ; he recognises with devout admiration the 
certain truth, that there is an inseparable connection and unity between the 
physical and the mental phenomena; that instead of saying, for instance, 
that an intricate problem was solved, or a deep feeling of love or devotion 
manifested, through certain mental processes, it is exactly equally true, 
to say that they were done by certain transcendant chemical actions, of 
whose wondrous and subtle character we have as yet no conception. 
Tuere is a deep faliacy copiained ip the common expression, that ta 
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animal and vegetable substance we feed on “support life ;” ihe fact ¥ 
that they ‘become life,” in other words are converted into ourselves, 
and their inherent vital and spiritual properties are called forth. 

Everything leads us to the belief that the chemical, mechanical, and 
uther physical forces at work, are of one nature and {nseparable from 
the mental phenomena; and that the physical forces which we know 
to be manifested in the actions of the brain, are in some inexplicable 
manner endowed with self-consciousvess. Matter, when in the form 
of a muscle, can contract ; when in the form of living nervoits sub- 
stance it can think. Thought is in some mysterious manner connected 
. With Phosphorus, and must in some way or other be an exaltation and 
refinement of properties, naturally inhaient in that substance, and in 
the other clements of the brain; but in what way is yet totally un- 
known. On reflection we perceive that, 1s there is a chemical actior 
attending every mental process, just as there is one attending every act of 
life, every change in the mind must be connected with an exactly corres 
ponding change in these chemical actions. There is not a greater differ- 
euce between joy and despair, than there is between the chemical changer 
which accompany them; and there is an exactly equal beauty in the 
chemical change and the mental emotion. ‘The thought or the feeling 
expresses the meaning of the chemical changes. Are we joyful? the 
chemical change which is taking place iu our brain, is of an easy 
nature, and fuvourable to the powers cf life and health within us, 
Are we sorrowful? the chemical change is a difficult one, and opposed 
to these powers. ‘lhe infinite variety of thoughts and feclings are the 
conscious expressions of the equal infinity of the processes of the or- 
‘ganic chemistry within us, These considerations appear to me to be 
the simplest corollaries from what we now know of the physiology of 
nervous action; and they suund strange only from our mistaken pre- 
ference for spiritual views of tbe nature of life. 

When we examine into the aistory of the earth, we find every thing 
leading us to the conviction, that matter existed lony fore mind ; or «in 
other words, that the simpler chemical combinations existed long prior 
to the more complex ones, which are a comparatively recent birth of 
time. The evolution of mind is one of the latest triumphs of the natu- 
ral forces ; and if we follow the true path of induction, we are led to 
the conclusion, that so infinitely complex an essence could not possibly 
have existed, except as the result of myriads of ages of eiabcration. 
Slowly, slowly, on looking back through the interminable vistas of 
Geology, we see Nature evolving this her most wondrous production ; 
throughout the serics of plants (whose lives are constructive) x founda 
tion for the mental existence (which is one of destruction) is lnidy 
and in the animal series, wind rises by the most gracral eteps, 
rach of which took probably millions of years tu surmount to tke 
platform of humanity. We may be certain that these wondrous 
and infinitely protracted efforts are not in vain; in fact, (bat witb- 
out this extraordinary elaboration, mind could not by uny poasi- 
bility have come into being, and that nature must have re..ained 
without self-consciousness. The principle of Progress (thc same 
with the principle of Good, of which mention has been made abcve, ag 
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being the invariable guide of all living action) seems to form an inher- 

ot pait of nature ; and to make the most complex essence the origin 
of all things is completely to reverse the natural order. ‘The progress 
ef nature in the animated series, has been shown by Von Ber to ba 
C)ways from theemore general to the more special ; and thus the nicst 
aighly specialized and complex form of life, namely, that of man, caine 
Jast into existence. 

But the Supernatural in any shape or form is absolutely inconcetvabus 
by the human mind; and every attempt to conceive it has resulted in 
inextricable confusion and inconsistencies. A mind without a brain; 
spirit without a substance; life without change, beginning or end; 
personality without limitation of extent or of consciousness, uninflu- 
enced by changes of joy and sorrow, and yet full of love, mercy, and 
tendersess; in short, every possible natural attribute has been applied 
to the Supernatural, and yet every one has been, in the same breath, 
denidi. tt is absolutely and inexorably impossible for us to form the 
slightest shadow of an idea of a Supernatural being; we cannot reullv 
conceive anything out of Nature; all we possibly can do, is to forin an 
aggregation of natural incongruitics. 

Thus then everything leads us to the profound and earnest conviction, 
that Nature is all in all; that there is nothing above, beneath, or be- 
side her; and that to her should be transferred all the allegi+nce, 
which has been hitherto paid to the Supernatural, This grand truth 
\s the foundation of modern thought, and is probably the most import- 
ant conclusion (next to the knowledge cof the law of population, com- 
pared with which every other is insignificant), to which our race bas 
yet arrived. It is true that it is but partially and dimly seen as yet; 
but gradually and gradually it is dawning upon the world, and every 
new revelation of the book of Nature tends to engrave it deeper in our 
hearts. It is the foundation of Natural Religion, that mighty faith, 
which will sooner or later inclade the whole human family, and before 
which scepticism and differences of creeds shall all alike disappear. 
He who has once clearly seen the impassable guiph which divides the 
Natural from the Supernatural, and the infinitely greater reality and 
transcendant beauty of the former, possesses ever afler a profouna 
reverence and absolute reliance in Nature, that nothing can shake. 
She can do all, she can solve every mystery ; and he who has faith in 
her, shall never be deceived. We, her Joftiest children, are indeed fu)! 
of ignorance and weaknesses; bat there is not a thought, not a sore 
tow, uot a perplexity among us, of which she docs not hold the keys, 
and for which there is not consolation in her mighty 6om. The life 
of many of us may seem a hopeless riddle, may be fraught with sorrow, 
disappointment, poverty or disease, doubt, imbecility, or degradation, 
but she will clear up all at last; she who has an equal and impartia} 
love for all, and for whom nothing exists in vain. 

Natural Religion is the one and only true religious belief, which hae 
ever existed on this earth. It is separated by a far broader line of 
demarcation from all the various forms of * upernaturaiism, than any 
of these are from each other. The prsgrcss of religious belief bas com 
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afstcd in limiting more and more the influence of the Supernatural, and 
admitting more and more that of Nature; so that the religion, which 
contained least of the immediate agency of the Supernatural, and most 
natural truth, was the best. But the very slightest shadow of a con- 
ception of the supernatural spoils the harmony of Nature, mixes it- 
ewtf inevitably in all our views of life, and is absol'ately inconsistent 
with Natural Religion. In the latter, the very first and fundamental 
belicf is, that there is not, never was, and never can be, anything out 
of Nature ; anything which is not itself a part of the mighty whole; 
subject like the others to the natural laws of existence, acting and 
being acted upon by all the rest of Nature; and that the chief end of 
our life is to study her laws and live according to them. 

This is the great truth to which all modern thought has been tend. 
ing; which is now becoming widely spread over a great part of the 
civilized world, and which has formed the leading idea of most of the 
profound thinkers of late times both in this country, and still mpre on 
the Continent ; the truth which is embodied, under various shapes and 
designations, in the Rationalism of Germany, the Secularism of this 
country, and other sects, all of which are essentially the same, or at 
least differ only on trifling points, are all moving in the same direction 
and will ultimately fuse into one great and united whole; the 
truth, which is branded by the name of Atheism and Infidelity by the 
advocates of the supernatural beliefs, who forget that the question ig 
no longer whether a man have or have not a deep and settled religious 
eVief, but whether he believe in supernatural religion or in Nature. 
‘Those who believein the supernatural, deny the adequacy of the powers 
of Nature, and dethrone her from her sovereign sway over the universe 
and our hearts; which Natural Religion, on the other hand, devoutly 
acknowledges. Let us not deceive ourselves; we cannot serve two 
masters. Belief in God.is disbelief tn Nature. 

‘'o no faith is the term “ Infidelity” less applicable than to Natural 
Religion ; and those who are convinced of its certain truth, should re- 
ject with a lofty indignation, the application of such a term to their 
faith—the noblest, the sublimest, that the world has ever known, lt 
is a faith whose foundations are broad and decp as Nature herself, and 
which cannot be shaken. When once it becomes fairly established 
among mankind, religious scepticism will disappear, 

It is a striking anomaly, and one that of itself is sufficient to show 
the unsoundness of supernaturalism, that its very first positions, even 
now when it has existed so long, should be capable of absolute denial, 
A great deal of misery is caused by the difference of religious opinions, 
and the want of unanimity on the very first principles of belief, These 
unhappy religicus differences separate nation from nation, and stand 
like a spectral barrier in the midst even of our social and family circles; 
wo that there is scarcely a single one of us, who has not suffered from 
éhis cause. This arises from the fact, that the Supernatural is taken 
for the standard of truth, instead of Nature. When Nature shall be- 
eome the universal standard, no one will be able {fo object to it ; for pe 
ene can regard Nature, even in the most superficial wauner, withow 
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perceiving her infinite perfection. No man ever did, or ever will, find 
the slightest flaw in Nature; and even those who seek most to exalt 
the Supernatural, and to limit the powers of Nature, are lost in wonder 
and admiration when they consider any of her phenomena. No man 
ean by any possibility utterly disbelieve in Nature; while on the other 
hand there is nota single form of the supernatural, which is not utteriy 
disbelieved in by immense numbers of mankind; especially by those 
whose powers of perceiving truth have been more cultivated by the 
atudy of Nature, and who have been freed, in whatever manner, from 
the fascinating influence of the supernatural, so as to be able to form 
an impartial judgment. 

It is of great importance that Nataral Religion should be spread, as 
widely, as universally, as possible ; not in this country alone, but over 
the whole globe. ‘There is nothing which would have a more powerful 
effect in drawing all of us nearer to each other, and awakening our 
heart#to a common human sympathy, than having one universal form 
of religion. Nothing at present more divides nations than the different 
forms of supernatural faith; and there can never be a trae reconcilia- 
tion until these be laid aside, and we be united in one great Natural 
Religion, whose infallibility all men will allow, for Nature is one and 
the same over the whole globe. 

This great consummation seems indeed far, very far, distant at pre- 
gent, when Natural Religion is still in its infancy ; when various forms 
of Supernatural Belief are dominant in every country in the world. 
Bat their supremacy is more in name than in reality; for already their 
hold upon most of the civilized nations of the earth is very much 
shaken, In France und Germany, the Christian religion cannot be 
said to be gencrally prevalent; it is rare in these countries to see an 
educated man, at least among the laity, who believes in it, Over the 
whole eontinent it may be said, that Christian beliefs are, as a general 
rule, chiefly confined to the least educated class, in whom they have 
usalally the form of a gross superstition. In our own country the num- 
ber of those, who do not believe in Christianity, is very large, and con- 
stantly iacreasing. The great majority of the mechanics and artizans 
in our large towns are, I believe, of this number, A very large por- 
tion also of the educated classes, especially of the generation which is 
now springing up, cither doubt or totally disbelieve in it. Many of 
our greatest living writers and thinkers are diamctrically opposed to 
the Christian theory of life, and there are comparatively few of them, 
who can be called orthodox. 

A large number of these various classes agree in rejecting the authors 
ity of the Scriptures, but differ in several points with regard to their 
limitation of the supernatural. Some admit the existence of a super- 
natural being, avd of a supernatural life for man, ufter the completion 
of his natural one, while others deny this, and believe in nothing 
beyond Nature, I feel deeply convinced that all will ultimately 
come to the conclusion, that the idea of the supernatural must be 
wholly and entirely laid aside; and that it is impossible for man to 
rest contented in any other form of belief than a purely natural one 
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We are paris of Natnre, living in eer and through ber, and we catino’ 
go beyond her in the slightest degree, without falling into the gicatest 
inconsistencies, and forfeiting the happiness and virtue of our lives. 

Bul althongh there ara some differences in the opinions of those whe 
dissent from the Christian beliefs, all are agreed as to this great funda- 
mental truth, namely, that it is from ourselves and from progressive 
human enlightenment, that we are to derive our religious convictions, 
and not from any past authority. Every man must form for himself 
his own opinions on the greut subjects of the meaning and end of life 
Whatever principles of moral conduct, or whatever views of life and 
death may be advanced, must address themselves to the moral sense 
and reason of each individual, and be tested by them: and not urged 
upon us as articles of blind faith, backed by the promises of infinite 
rewards and punishments. Such promises and such threats corrupt all 
impartiality of judgment, and are unworthy of the dignity of 99 lofty 
a being ag man. Every one of us is a judge, a legislator, as to 
the truth or falsehood of tne various theories of lite, natural or super 
natural, brought before us; and should be addressed with betittin 
deference, and not as if we were criminals ct the bar, or slaves who ha 
to do nothing but listen and obey. The laws for our guidance are not 
ready mare to our hands, but are to be discovered only by our own 
virtue and patient investigation, Each individual is responsible to the 
rest of Nature for his opinions and actions, but to no othcr power 
whatsoever ; and the punishments or rewards consequent on these are 
always purely natural, and exactly proportional to their deserts 5 and 
moreover are open to our investigation and thorough comprehension. 

Many who doubt or disbelieve in the supernatural views, are re- 
atrained from making known their opinions, on acconut of the intoler- 
ance with which these are regarded; an intolerance which only twelve 
years ago, threw Mr. Holyoake and others whose nobic exertions and 
self-devotion in the cause of Natural Religion will yet be gratefully 
recognised by all, into prison for openly expressing their dixbeliel’ iti 
the current supernatural doctrines. So mauy of us are dependent on 
the goodwill of others for our subsistence, so many are afraid of public 
opinion, that the most deeply cherished convictions are often sup- 
pressed ; and thus it is difficult to estimate the number of those whe 
_ bave laid aside the Christian theory of life. Religious intolerance is 
the most vehement of all in this country, with the exception of cexual 
intolerance; and both feclings cause a great deal of misery, and are 
opposed tothat true sympathy and mutual reverence which should exist 
between all men. It is one of the very first principles of religion that 
we should honour and love our fellows, and listen with revercnce to all 
their conscientious opinions, however imperfect they may appear in our 
eyes. All real convictions are sacred, and must be rooted profoundly 
in the life of the individual; and therefore should be dealt with as caree 
fully and as reverentially as possible, Any form of belief, which allows 
a man to regard with irreverence his fellow beings, or to think himuelf 
entitled to look down upon them, either morally or intellectually, cane 
wot possibiy be « true one, 
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Those who embrace the Religion of Nature should scdulously en- 
dcavour to avoid tnis intolerance and irreverence. Love and reverence 
for mun shoul:l form their first moral principle: and they should never 
aliow any difference of religious opinion to interefere with these feelings, 
whatever others nfay do. Mau is the most exalted manifestation of 
Nature, and thus the highest object of reverence to him, who is imbued 
with natural religion. He stands infinitely higher than any of our 
beliefs, aud should command car deepesi reverence. 

But they, who adupt the natural faith, should not only revcrence others, 
but resolutely assert their own title to a liks reverence in return. 
Believing that their’s is the one and only true religion, and that the 
inost vital interests of us all are bound up in its universal diffusion, they 
should claim for it a duc reverence iu the eyes of men. Every measure 
should be taken tu uplift Natural Religion and its adherents from their 
still unacknowledged and degraded position ; and to enable every individual 
who adopts these beliefs to avow them openly, ard to defend and 
endeavour to advatice them, without being treated with intolerance by 
his neighbours. The worshippers of Nature should demand, that their 
faith be received by society in the same way as tho various forms ol 
supernatural religion are at present—namely, as the conscientiour 
religious convictions of a large and powerful body of men, who have a 
right to occupy an honourable place in the eyes of their fellows. There 
is nothing that Natural Religion requires more in the present day than 
to define its principles, and to unite its efforts; and to gain for itself a 
recognised place, and « name which shall be able to protect its followers 
from oppression or religious intolerance. A Roman Catholic does not 
hide his religious convictions, neither does a Jew, nor a Dissenter; and 
their opinions, although disapproved of, are listened to and socially recog- 
nised; and Natural Religion should not rest till its tenets be equally 
recognised, and all its adberents be able to speak as openly and as proudly 
of their cherished convictions. To effect this, they who have laid aside 
thd’supernatural beliefs, should earnestly endeavour to combine as much 
as possible their strength; to make common cause for mutual protection 
and support, in the same way as other religious bodies. They should 
endeavour to get one general name, which shall include all the different 
sects: aud unite under tliat, so as to form a powerful and recognised body 
in the state, which could command the respect of society, and protect 
trom religious intolerance its adherents. 

I believe that if this were done, and that if all those, who have laid 
aside Christianity, were to disclose their beliefs, and to come forward as 
the supporters of a new and natural faith, (in the noble manner in which 
Mr. Holyouke, Mr. Francis Newman, Mr. Owen, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, 
Miss Martineau, and many others have acted,) they would form the most 
powerful of all existing religious bodies ; including the great majority of the 
educated classes on the Continent, and a large portion of those in this 
country. Not until an earnest religious movement of a public kind has 
been made, can we expect that society will treat with becoming reverence 
the opinions of those, who do not believe in the established religions. If 
we do not speak openly, earnestly, and devoutly, of our own convictions, 
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we can’ scarcely hope that our oeighbours will view them with due 
reverence. 

With regard to the name by which these views should be designatey, i 
would humbly submit that the term “ Natural Rdéigion” should be 
adopved. There is somothing cold and uninviting in the words Ration. 
alism and Secularism, which do not seem to me moreover to express 50 
well the peculiar character of the belief. ‘The term Natural Religion 
shows its real foundation, namely, on Nature, and Nature alone: and 
throws it into strong contrast with all the various forms of supernatural 
belief. Moreover the word ** Religion” is inwardly dear to all of us; it 
is @ name to which the noblest feelings of humanity have been con- 
secrated; which has been hallowed by the virtues, the pious lives, and 
heroic deaths, of many of the most glorious characters in history ; which 
has filled men’s breasts with that heroic self-dVotion that makes them 
undergo all trials and privations, todo that which their conscience tells 
them is right; which sends men to the wilderness to convert the heathen, 
and to the death-bed, and the haunts of crime and pestilence, to succour 
and console their suffering felluw-beings—oh may this name and all the 
derout, earnest, and loving fcelings it breathes, sink into the minds of all 
of us, and may the followers of Natural Religion be animated by a no less 
exalted enthusiasm! The name of Natural Religion expresses, that the 
beliefs it represents, are but a continuation of the religious progress of the 
race; a progress which has becn going on ever since the birth of history, 
and will advance till theend. 1t designates the continued aspirations of 
mankind to the True, the Good, and the Beautiful ; and their devout and 
enthusiastic sense of their duty to follow and defend them, at all risks, 
aud with all sacrifices. 

Whatever opinions we adopt, or whatever hopes we entertain of their 
effect on human life, let us not fall into that fatal error, which is ine 
grained into all the forms of supernatural belief; namely, that of attribu- 
ting to human blindocss or depravity, and not to their own imperiect 
systems, the continued existence of evils, which these systems are impo- 
tent to remedy. The proof ofthe truth of any system is its being found 
really to cure human ills—not its asserting that it can cure them ; just 
as the only sign of the real efficiency of the physician is the restoration 
of his patient's health. Tiii the evils have been cured, in fact, nothing 
whatever has been done; no suffering has been relieved, and there hag 
been nothing but an ostentatious talk, which to the physician, whose 
whole and sole object is the happiness of his patient, not his own vain- 
glory, is absolutely valueless. If he has produced a cure, he is content, 
if not, he blames his own imperfect means, and want of skill; and is far, 
. itd far, from mocking his patient’s miseries by laying the blame on 

im. 

If we try by these tests the truth of any scheme for the satisfactory 
mcrease of human virtue and happiness, we must recognise that hitherto 
all such schemes have been a mere delusion; that hitherto there has 
been no such thing as a “ saving faith,” as a religious or moral system, 
which bad the power adequately to contend with human evils; and that 
the persistence for so long a time §@ declaring the various religious systems 
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to be pamaceas, and in saying the blame not upon them, but upon mankind, 
has been perhaps the most miserable of all instances of the mockery of 
human wretchedness. 

Mr. Malthus was a clergyman ; but by his discovery of the principle of 
population, he unconsciously gave the most fatal blow it had ever 
received, to éhe religiun of which he was a miuister. By showing the 
radical antagonism between food and love, he laid bare the real source of 
the great mass of human woes, and introduced a new element, namely, 
reproductive restraint, into the list of human duties; an element 
which hal been omitted in all previous systems, including the Christian 
but which is of such incomparable importance, that all the other vir- 
tues are, without it, utterly delusive. From ignorance of the law of 
population, aud the great duty of limited procreation, the Christian scheme 
is as fundamentally vitiated, as every other theory of virtue or progress ; 
while Ys teachers, from want of attention to this subjsct, are rendered, 
like our statesmen, thorougbly impotent, as far as the main interests of 
mankind are concerned. 

The great population difficulty has hitherto rather proved the safe- 
guard of Christianity, as of marriage, by rendering abortive all schemes 
for remedying human ills ; and has thus forced men rather to cling to a 
religion of resignation than of hope and progress. But if, as I firmly 
believe, this great difficulty is to be overcome by the means of which I 
have spoken, nothing will then operate sc powerfully in effecting a change 
in our religious beliefs; for it wil) be found that the only possible way of 
saving ourselves from these evils, is by ‘ijroughly altering our sexual 
und cae opinions. Without thin, mdeed. progress is totally im- 

ossible. 

: On looking back upon the past Mstui) ot our race, with reference to 
the action of the law of population, (without which, in fact, both past 
and present history are an insoluble riddle,) it may be divided into two 
tokerably well-marked epochs of necessary destruction. Ancient history 
is pre-emiaently the epoch of the positive check, in the shape of wars, 
famines, and infant mortality. In it the average of life is very short, 
os it is in all the inferior animals; but the average of health and 
strength among those whoare fortunate enough to escape the neces 
Bary destruction, is very high, as it is in all undomesticated animals 
Modern history is the epoch of the preventive and positive checks, in the 
shape of celibacy, prostitution, poverty, and over-work. Here the 
average of life is higher, chicfly on account of the prevalence of the 
preventive check, and the increased power of producing food; but the 
average of health and strength, irrespective of length of life, is much 
lower, chiefly from the same causes, namely, the unnatural celibacy, and 
che hard and unhealthy work. ‘The Future, I earnestly hope and trust, 
will be the epoch of preventive sexual intercourse, by which alone the 
necessary destruction can possibly be obviated ; and will be characterised 
by universal independence in the essentials of life, and by an average 
both of life and of health and strength, gradually approaching nearer 
fnd nearer to the natural one. 

No man ever did so much, howavet unconsciously, for Natural Religica 
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as Mr. Malthus. Nothing ever threw into such strong contrast the 
power of Nature on the one hand, and the impotence of man and the 
s*pernatural, when opposed to her, on the other, as the discovery of the 
priveiple cf populition. What huve availed all our efforts against the 
overwhelming aud unseen laws of Nature? In what way have our 
great men, of whose achievements there has been so much vain-glorious 
talk, deserved the homage, the hero-wurship, which has been paid to them , 
aad which has tended so powerfully to divert attention from the supremacy 
of Nature, and the horrible condition of the masses of mankind? What 
have they done for us, the poets, fine writers, sculptors, statesmen, orators, 
moralists : in whose happiness and elevation forsooth, we are to find our 
own; with whose over-shadowing fame we are to console ourselves in our 
miseries ; to worship whom is a suffivient privilege for the rest of us, the 
valgar herd of mankind? We ask for bread, and they give us a stoue: 
Ivy love, and they give us a poetical or religious shadow of it. Ppetry. 
painting, architecture, fine writing, oratory, religion, to a world plunged 
ix the population horrurs, are lixe music in the ears of a drowning 
mau. They may dazzle our judgment; they may gild, but alas! they 
catmot cheat, our misery. It is the necessarics of life, it is food, love, 
aid leisure that are at present chiefly needed among us; and till these 
be secured for every human being, man or woman, it is of littie avai! te 
talk of the luxuries. 

It is alas ! not difficult for any writer, as far as his sexual conduct ia 
ecnucerned, to win the short-sighted approbation of mankind, All t)-as 
is needed is to avoid the sexual subjects, and tacitly at Jeast, if no! cs- 
orsssly, to acquiesce in the Reign of sexual Terror and Ignorance, t>at 
=xists among us; but todo so is only to throw another stone upca che 
gtave of human hopes. No real good can at present aceraue to our race, 
xcept Sy meeeting in a straightforward and aanly way, tiie great sexua! 
difficulties, and discussing them openly; and until this be done, although 
u.en may applaud our actions, let us not hopo that we shall cheat Nature 
fpotence and a radicul delusiveness characterise all the current views 6u 
nun and society ; and must characterise all views, which are not guideg 
by the I.aw of Population, and based upon Preventive Sexua] Intere 
wurse. 
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PART IV. 


SOCIAL SCIENCH. 


THE MAIN ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 


In the two first ahiions, this work ended with the preceding essay, 
However, as ny main object is to demoustrate the truth of the Mal- 
thusian Law of Pupulation; to show that this law is the real cause of 
the great social evils of old countrics, and preventive sexual inter- 
course their only remedy; I am very desirous, before taking leave of 
the reader, to do everything in my power to promote the clear appre- 
hension of these fundamental truths, by endeavouring to present 
them in a somewhat more systematic form. This appears to me ad- 
visable, not only from the incomparable importance of the subject, 
but also because it is still so Jittle understood and so frequently mis- 
conceived. In parliament, aud in other public discussions on social 
questions, the principle of population continues to be almost entirely 
ignored, and treated as non-existent; whereas a true art of legislation 
should be, in the main, based on this great principle, in the sam¢ 
manner as navigation on astronomy, or medicine on anatomy and 
physiology. In our newspapers and popular literature, whenever, at 
rare intervals, the Malthusian doctrines are mentioned, the very same 
fallacies and misconceptions are usually brought forward which were 
exposed by Mr. Malthus hinself fifty years ago, and have been so 
often repeated sigce his time, that they may now be called traditional. 

The great want of the age, as has been so admirably shown by 
Mr. Mill and M. Comte (although the latter, by his hasty and incon- 
siderate rejection of political economy and the principle of popula- 
tion, has signally failed in supplying it), is that there should be a 
Social Science. By this is meant, a body of ascertained laws relating 
to human society, which, like those that constitute the sciences of 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, or physiology, should 
be definitely accepted and regarded by all men as beyond dispute. 
“" “"* there be such a body of truths, universally acknowledged and 
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respected, socicty must remain in a state of profound disorder, what- 
ever unanimity may exist upon matters of minor importance, In 
order to obtain them, it is necessary that the subject should be treated 
in the same careful and systematic manner, with the same attention 
vo the rules of induction and deduction, as the othtr sciences; and 
not abandoned, as at prescnt is so generally the case, merely to vague 
and popuiar discussion. “If,” says Mr. Mill, “on matters so much 
the most important on which the human intellect can occupy itself, a 
more general agreement is ever to exist among thinkers; if what has 
‘been pronounced * the proper study of mankind’ is not destined to 
remain the ouly subject which Philosophy cannot succeed in rescuing 
from Enipiricasm: the same processes through which the laws of many 
simpler phenonena have by general acknowledjment been placed be- 
yond dispute, must be conscicusly and dviiberateiy applied to these 
more difficult inquiries.” P 

Although the science of society has hitherto received so little 
general attention or recognition, that most people do not even know 
of its existence, nay, deny its very possibility, it must by no means 
be suppused that little has been done, or that the subject is still in ita 
infancy. On the contrary, | am convineed that ty far the most im- 
portant discoveries have already been made, and that the science is 
already sufficiently advanced to meet the greatest practical wants of 
mankind. It is true indeed, that it has not yet been exhibited asa 
whole, and that many of its branches have been very imperfectly, if 
at all, cultivated. But others, and especially political economy, the 
science of wealth, are already in a highly advanced state; and above 
all, the great principles have been ascertained, which give the true 
scicntific explanation of society in its principal features, in the same 
manner as thc law of gravitation explained the main phenomena of 
the material universe: The law of population, together with the 
more elementary laws of exercise, fecundity, and agricultural industry, 
from which it is derived, may in fact be regarded as the groundwork 
of the true theory of human society—as the main elements of social 
science. These laws lie at the very root, not merely of political 
economy, (of which, as we have already seen, Mr. Mill declares the 
law of agricultural industry to be “the most important proposition ”), 
but also of sanitary and ethical scicnce, and the other departments 
of sucial philosophy. They are the principal causes of the deplorable 
state of socicty in this and cther old countries, and of the poverty, 

rostitution, disease, and critne, by which in every age, so many mil- 
ions of the human race have been oppressed. With a knowledge of 
these laws, it is comparatively easy to understand the chief phenomena 
of society, and to see the way to a truc social regeneration ; without 
them, this is not merely difficult, but impossible. 

I would wish therefore to add to what has already been suid, a 
somewhat more methodical exposition of the above laws, in the hope 
that it may assist the reader in thoroughly mastering the subject. 
For this purpose, I shall first give a short statement and proof of the 
law of popwetion itsclf, and endeayour to show in what manner i¢ 
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produces its three specific effects, poverty, prostitution, and cclibasy; 
and then examine a little more fully the elementary laws of exercise, 
fecundity, and agricultural industry, and more especially the first of 
these, since it afone has not yet been generally and explicitly accepted 
by scientific men. I shall also give quotations from English and 
foreign writers on the law of population and its discoverer; for I am 
anxious that the reeder should be aware of the general, nay, it might 
almost be said, universa! acceptance of the Malthusian doctrines 
among those men of science who have paid due attention to the sud- 
ject. This is the more needed, because the opponents of these doc- 
trines in our newspapers and clsewhicre, are accustomed to represent 
them as bygone and refuted speculations, instead of being as they 
are, and as they have been for nearly half a century, definitely ac- 
ceptgl principles of science; principles which are as well established 
as the rotation of the earth, or the circulation of the blood. It ap- 
pears to me advisable also to add a short outline of the chief princi- 
ples of political economy, including the laws of the production and 
distribution of wealth, and the three laws of value. No science is 
Jess generally understood, or more urgently needed, not only for the 
comprehension of economical questions in general, but more par- 
ticularly in order to give a clear insight into the action of the popu- 
lation principle. It is only by a knowledge of the laws of political 
economy that we are enubled to understand accurately the influence 
of this great principle on wages, profits, rents, values, and prices. 

Before proceeding to consider these subjects, a few remarks may be 
offered on the laws of nature in general. 

It must be regarded as au ascertained truth, though as yet by no 
means generally admitted, that the Law of Universal Causation pre- 
vails everywhere throughout nature. This law, which forms the 
foundation of all the inductive sciences, is, that every phenomenon in 
ntuture which begins to exist, arises from some cause or combination of causes, 
which it invariably and unconditionally follows, The whole course of 
nature consists of uniformities of succession and of co-existence; 
every natural object, animate or inanimate, has its own laws or pro- 
perties, according to which it invanably acts; and to discover these 
and trace them to their consequences, forms the sole problem of the 
various sciences. 

This law of universal causation is the most important proposition 
of logic, the scienee of proof, and upon it, as Mr. Mill shows in his 
masterly work on that science, all the rules of induction depend for 
their validity. It is, to use Mr. Mill’s words, “the foundation of 
every scientific theory of successive phenomena.” No scientific con- 
clusion would be justified, no general proposition could be sustained, 
unless we knew, from the uniform experience of ages, that the laws 
of nature are invariable, and that the same causes are always followed 
by the same effects. 

Perhaps I should here allude to an ambiguity in the word law which 
causes a great deal of confusion and false reasoning. The word has 
two meanings quite distinct from one another. In the moral and 
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political sense it means a command, as when it is enjoined that men 
shall abstain from a certain act, such as theft or falschood, or perform 
@ certain duty, such as paying a tax. In thia sense a law may be 
obeyed or disobeyed, and rewards and punishments ntay be awarded 
accordingly. In the scientific sense, however, a law means an 
invariable sequence or co-existcr:ce, as, for example, the law that bodies, 
when once set in motion, tend to move in a straight line, and with 
uniform velocity, for ever; that the three angles of any triangle are 
equal to two right angles; or that health depends on the Proper dis- 
charge of the bodily functions. It is with laws of this kind alone 
that science is concerned, while laws, in the sense of commands or 
rules, belong to the province of art. A science consista of a body of 
invariable sequences or co-cxistences; an art of a body of precepts or 
rules for practice. Science treats of what is, was, or will be, and the 
ultitnate principle by which its laws or uniformitice are justified is 
the law of universal causation; art treats of what shall be, or ought 
to be, and the ultimate principle which forms the justification of its 
Jaws or rules, is, as Mr. Jeremy Bentham so clearly and forcibly 
pointed out, the principle of utility, or of the greatest happiness of 
mankind. The scientific laws are not commands, but invariable 
truths, which are never defeated (though they may be counteracted 
by other laws), and therefore they cannot, strictly speaking, be said 
to be obeyed or disobeyed, or to be broken or violated. However, 
phrases of this kind are constau.tly used, as when, for example, it is 
enid that disease or poverty results from a violation of the sanitary or 
economical laws; the latter being here regarded as commands, and 
not as uniformities of cause and effect, which they really are. Such 
phrases may be used without inconvenience, if it be understood that 
they are merely metaphorical, and if the real meaning of a scientific 
law be clearly perceived. ‘Tvo often, however, the ambiguity in the 
word causes much false reasoning, especially on social questions, and 
leads people to confound the fundamental distinction between science 
and art, and to speak of social science or its branches, as if they were 
a collection of general maxims and precepts, instead of a body of in- 
variable sequences or co-existences, : 
The laws or uniformities of nature, with which science is concerned, 
are either ultimate or derivative: that is, they are cither propcrties of 
the elementary substances which. compose the universe, or conése- 
quences arising from them, There are some bodies in nature, to 
which the name of Permanent Causes, or primeval natural agents, 
has been given, as they have existed and produced their proper 
effects, throughout the whole of human experience and for an in- 
definite time previously. Such are the sun, the earth and planets, 
the elementary chemical substances, and some of their combinations, 
as air, water, &c. Of the origin of these bodics we are utterly ig- 
norant : nor can we perceive any regularity or law in their relative 
amount or position in space. scie 
“All ae heer without exception which begin to exist,” says Mr. 
Mill, “ that is, all except the primeval causes, are effects either imme 
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diate or remote of those primitive facts, or of some combination of 
them. There is no Thing produced, no event happening in the known 
tiniverse, which is not connected by an uniformity, or invariable 
pequence, with gome one or more of the phenomena which preceded 
it: insomuch that it will happen again so often as those phenomena 
occur again, and as no other phenomenon having the character of @ 
counteracting cause shall co-exist. These antecedent phenomena: 
again, were connected in a similar manner with some that preceded 
them: and £0 on, until we reach, as the ultimate step attainable by 
us, either the propertics of some one primeval cause, or the cone 
junction of several. The whole of the phenomena of nature were 
Sherefore the necessary, or in other words, the unconditional, conee- 
quences of some former collocation of the Permanent Causes.” 

The human body, and each of its different organe, digestive, loco» 
moti®e, or reproductive, are governed by laws, just as definite and ine 
variable as those of inanimate substances. To distover the laws of 
the body in a state of health is the province of physiology: while 
pathology investigates the laws of disease. The mind, also, forms no 
exception to the universal rule. Each of its three constituent states, 
namely, Thought, Feeling or Emotion, and Will, has its own fixed 
laws: the trains of ideas and sensations succecd each other according 
to definite principles of association, which are never departed from: 
and to ascertain these, forms the important aim of the science of 
psychology. Political economy, again, treats of the laws of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth; while social scicrce, or, as it is 
often called, sociology (of which political economy is 1 branch), in- 
vestigates the laws which determine the co-existence and succession 
of all the social phenomena. It examines the naiural causes on 
which not only the wealth, but the political, moral, aud sanitary con- 
dition of a people depend: the influences which determine the charac- 
ter, habits, social position, &c., of the various classes, and of the na- 
tion as a whole. 

It is of the utmost consequence that all should have a clear idca of 
causation, and a due reverence for the laws of nature. There are 
three things which chiefly unsettle men’s minds on these most important 
points. ‘Ihe first is, the belief in supernatural interference: the idea 
that the invariability of nature’s sequences is liable to be interrupted 
by supernatural causes, of whose laws we can have no knowledge. 
‘Ine error and danger of this belief have been so fully pointed out by 
numerous writers, and so ably opposed, at the expense of social penale 
‘ties and indignities, by many heroic and devoted men, that I need not 
further dwell upon them. 

The second unsettling belief is, that there is one phenomenon in 
nature, namely, the Awnan will, which is not subject to the law of 
causation, but has what is called a selt-determining power. This 
idea, which generally accompanies the preceding, is most paralysing 
to the science of mind, and has greatly retarded its progress. But 
the will, like all other parts of nature, depends on definite causes 
which it invariably follows. All our actions are determined by 
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motives; and this is practically recogniscd in our ordinary views of 
human conduct, however we my lose sight of it in theory. In 
judging of the actions of others, we always inquire what motives 
tate led to them: what there is in the individual’s character and cir- 
cumstances that would naturally account for them: nor do we ever 
imagine that actions arise of themsclvcs without any determining 
eases. 

These two beliefs form the chief artificial obstacles to a recognition 
of the order of the universe. But the real obstacle is one which dca 
nut arise from our theories, but from the great complexity of the 
natural plicnomena themselves. The difficulty in ascertaining the 
tawa of nature mainly depends on the mode in which different causes 
counteract each other, and:commingle their effects: thus making the 
lino of causation very difficult to unravel. The same effect also is often 
producible by many different causes. It is by these circumstg.ices, 
called respectively by Mr. Mill the composition of causes, the intermiz- 
sure of effects, and the plurality of causes, that the progress of science 
is chiefly retarded : and it is from the mode in which different laws 
thus counteract each other, that the popular belief has arisen, that 
“there is no general rule without an exception.” But the truth ia, 
that there is never an exception to a law of nature. All apparent 
exceptions are merely cases where the effect is counteracted by some 
other law. Nay, in the ordinary case of the composition of causes, 
each cause, even although counteracted, still produces its full and 
characteristic effect. For instance, if a body be held in the hand, the 
law by which it tends to fall to the ground is counteracted: but it 
still produces its full effect, as we feel by the sensation of weiyht. ‘The 
exception to the ordinary ruic of the composition of causes—-that 
causes produce their full and characteristic effect even when counter- 
acted—is in the case of chemical combinations, where two bodies by 
uniting produce an effect of a thoroughly different nature; but even 
this is rather an apparent than a real exception. | 

In consequence of their liability to be counteracted, laws of causa- 
tion are stated as ¢endencies, when scientific precision is aimed at. 
For instance, the law is, that bodies tend to fall to the ground, not 
that they always do so: for the tendency may be counteracted. Mis- 
takes are constantly made, and a distrust in the principles of science 
often engendered by not attending to the fact that all laws of causation 
are subject to counteraction. This is especially the case in complex 
scicnces, such as physiology or political ceconomy, whete so many con- 
ilicting causes are always at work. But the laws of these sciences are 
not one whit less invariable than those of estronomy. When once 
clearly ascertained by a sufficient induction, they too must be re- 
garded as admitting of no exception, and definitely settled for ever. 

With these preliminary remarks on the laws of nature in general, 
I proceed to consider the law which appears to me beyond all com- 
parison the most important and terrible subject for the contemplation 
of mankind, namely, the law of population. 
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THE LAW OF POPULATION, OR MALTHUSIAN LAW. 


The Law of Population—that is, the law which regulates the ine 
erease of mankind—may be arrived at from the fullowing four pro- 
positions: the two firet of which are undentable, and must be granted 
by every one as soon as they are clearly understood; while the two 
last necd proof. 

Proposition J.—Wherever in any country the actual increase of 
population is legs than the possible inerease, it ia and can only be by 
some one or more of the six following causes or checks, viz., Celibacy, 
Prostitution, Sterility, Preventive Intercourse, Premature Death, and 
Kimiggation: whose collective amount varies inversely in proportion 
to the rapidity with which the population of the country is increasing, 
while the amount of each individually varies inversely in proportion 
to the others. 

Prorosirion IT.—As8 a matter of fact, it is known that the popu- 
lation of different countrics increases with very different degrecs of 
rapidity. Thus the celebrated French statist, M. Moreau de Jonnés, 
has calculated, from the recent rate of their increase, the time which 
each of the undermentioned countries would take to double its popu- 
lation. 

His calculation is as follows :— 

Turkey eee pee eve eee eee 555 years. 


Switzerland és sae wee see 227 
France jus eee eee aes ase 138 
Spain... eee eee ese oe eee 166 
Holland 260 eee e@e ee@e see 100 
Germany... ss ote cee eee 78 
Russia a dea my ‘ie Pa 43 


England _... sas wae can ns 43 
United States (deducting the contingents 
furnished by immigration) . . ies 25 

From this we see that the rate of increase in the United States (a 
new colony) is very much greater than in any country of the old 
world; and that among the latter countries some, especially England 
and Russia, increase much more rapidly than others, Whatever, 
then, be the difference between the rates of increase in these coun- 
tries, it is owing absolutely and entirely to some one or more of the 
six checks given above: whose collective amount varies inversely in 
aa pa to the rapidity with which the population of each country 
6 increasing or has increased, while the amount of each individually 
varies inversely in proportion to the others. 

Prorvosition I1I.—From a consideration of the Law of Agricul- 
tural Industry, »nd an estimate of the rate at which the means of 
subsistence could be increased in old countries, even under_the most 
favourable circumstances, it may be inferred with certainty, the 
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means of subsistence could not possibly be increased so fast as te 
permit population to increase at its natural rate. Therefore the popu- 
lation of old countries must always continue to be, as it always has 
been, powerfully checked by some one or more of the six checks given 
above; whose collective amount will vary inversely ‘in proportion to 
the rapidity with which the population of each country may increase, 
while the amount of each individually will vary inversely in propor- 
tion to the others. 

Proposition 1V.—Emicration is to be regarded, not as one of the 
permanent checks, to which man’s choice is inexorably confined, but 
merely as a slight, temporary, and accidental palliative of the others. 
This is true even with regard to one old country alone, much more 
with regard to the whole world. The main causes which have retarded 
human incrcase, and some one or more of which have always acted, 
and will always continue to act, with enormous power in old foun- 
tries, and in new colonies also as soon as their cultivation has in- 
creased to a certain extent, are the remaining five checks, namely, 
Celibacy, Prostitution, Sterility, Preventive Intercourse, and Prema- 
ture Death; whose collective amount varies inversely in proportion 
to the rapidity with which the population of each country is in- 
creasing, and to the number of emigrants minus that of immigrants, 
while the amount of each individually varies inversely in proportion 
to the others. 

I may here observe, that by the terms “possible ” or “natural” 
ancrease in the above propositions, I mean the increase which would 
take place, if all the children were born which the reproductive 
powers admit of, and if every individual lived to the full term of fife. 
By the term “celibacy” is meant sexual abstinence, whether prac- 
tised by married or unmarried people; and by “sterility ” is meant 
all cases of barrenness, not arising from prostitution. The population 
table in the second proposition, is quoted from the work of Mr. 
Rickards (late Professor of Political Economy at Oxford), on Popufla- 
tion and Capital, and I would remark that although it may be found 
to differ more or les®from other tables drawn up at different periods 
(since the population of a country often increases faster at one time 
than at another, owing to the progress of the industrial arts, and 
other causes), still the same main facts will be found in all correct 
tables, namely, that population always increases much more rapidly 
in new colonies than in old countries, and that, among the latter, it 
increases much faster in some than in others, 

According to the last Census returns, the population of Great 
Britain, and still more that of France, is increasing more slowly than 
the rate given by M. de Jonnés; indeed the French population has of 
late years been almost entirely stationary. 

The first of the four foregoing propositions is undeniable. It is 
merely an enumeration of all the modes in which the incrense of the 
human race can be checked. These are obviously all reducible to the 
heads given above: or, in other words, to sexual abstinence, voluntary 
or involuntary unfruitful intercourse, premature death, and emigra- 
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tion: to there Leing fewer births or more deaths in a country than the 
powers of the human constitution would admit of, or a greater 
amount of emigration from it. If we can form an estimate of the 
possible rate of jiuman increase, and are acquainted with the actual 
imcreasc in any given country, it is evident that we can calculate 
the collective action of these checks upon that country. ‘The 
slowcr the population of the country is increasing, the greater mus¢ be 
the collective action of these checks: that is, their action must be in- 
verscly proportional to the rate of increase. It ia also evident that the 
share which each check has in the collective action must be greater 
in proportion as that of the others is less: in other words, that the 
individual amount of each must vary inversely in proportion to the 
others. ‘The less the share of celibacy, for instance, the more must be 
that of the others: the greater the share of celibacy, the less that of 
the oghers, &c. 

Before procecding to the second proposition, it may be expedient to 
repeat the classification of the population-checks adopted by Mr. 
Malthus, which is exactly the same in reality as that given above, 
and presents mercly a nominal difference. He divided the checks 
first into two great classes, the preventive and the positive. “These 
checks to population,” he says, ‘“‘may be classed under two gencral 
heads, the preventive and the positive checks.” Under the first head 
he included all the modes in which the birth of children is prevented, 
namely, celibacy, prostitution, sterility, and preventive intercourse. 
Under the second head he included all the causes of premature 
death: such as, to use his own words, “ all unwholesome occupations, 
severe labour, and exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad 
nursing of children, great towns, excesscs of «ll kinds, the whole train 
of discascs and epidemics, wars, plyzues, and famines.” But besides 
this primary division of the checks, he further subdivided them into 
three classes, namely, moral restraint, vice, and misery: in order to 
examine them more in detail, and to bring the subject more home to 
the mind of the reader. “On examining,” he says, “ the obstacles to 
the increase of population, which I have classificd under the heads of 
preventive and positive checks, it will appear that they are all 
Tesolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery.” By the term 
moral restraint, as he further explains, he meant celibacy; by vice, 
he meant prostitution and preventive intercourse; and by misery, he 
meant premature death and the various forms of disease—thus in- 
eluding sterility, which is a form of disease or misery. 

My reasons for nominally departing from this classification are, in 
the first place, that the terms moral restraint, vice, and misery, are 
in my opinion far too vague, and have tended greatly to confuse the 
subject in many minds, and to keep up the fatal obscurity which in- 
volves the sexual questions. In the second place, the terms moral 
restraint and vice are very misleading. Moral restraint seems to 
imply that celibacy is a voluntary state, which is by no means gene- 
rally true, especially in the case of woman. To include, morcover, 
under the same bead of vice two checks which differ so totally in 
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their moral and physical character, as prostitution and preventive 
intercourse, 18 8 great error: it is on every account of the utmost 
importance tht they should be carefully distinguished. 

The second proposition, to which I now return, ig.also undeniable, 
and scarcely requires additional illustration, It is evident that as 
the six foregoing checks are the only ones which can retard increase, 
the different rates of increase known to exist in different countries 
must be owing absolutely and entirely to them. Ifthe French popu- 
lation increases much mre slowly than the English, and the English 
than the American, it is because there is a much greater collective 
amount of these checks in France than in England, and in England 
than America. The actual increase of each population, which is a 
known fact, is the exact measure of the collective amount of the 
checks; and thus though we may not be able to tell precisely their 
absolute amount, from want of exact knowledge of the possible Cate of 
increase, we can tell at a glance their re/ative amount in one country 
as compared with others. What share each separate check has had 
in the amount thus ascertained is not so easily determined; but we 
ean calculate it with tolerable accuracy, by considering the average 
of life, the amount of emigration, and the sexual habits of each 
people; aud we are at any rate certain, that it has varied inverscly 
in proportion to the others. Thus, whatever part of the difference 
between the total amount of the checks in France and Lngland is not 
owing to celibacy, must be owing to the other five checks; whatever 
is not owing to premature death must be owing to the other five; &e. 

Thus far of the two first propositions. From a consideration of 
them it may be laid down as a certain truth, that in every country of 
the old world there exist at present causes which retard human in- 
crease, and which, though less operative in some-countries than in. 
others, yet act with enormous power in all; and that these causes 
consist of celibacy, prostitution, sterility, preventive intercourse, 
premature death, and emigration, in varying proportions. Nay niore; 
all statistical research into the past history of such countries shows 
that their population has always increased comparatively slowly ; or, 
in other words, that some of these checks have always been powerfully 
active. Since, then, it is known that they have always acted, and do 
always act, the only question that remains is, must they always act ? 
Can mankind escape from them, or do they arise from a necessity in 
nature? This leads us to the third and main proposition. Before 
entering on the proof of this proposition, it may be observed, that the 
very fact of the universal and constant action of these checks in every 
old country would of itself lead us to infer that they must «always 
eontinue to act; that their cause must be some fixed and changeless 
law of nature, and no mere error of human character or institutions. 
According)y, on examining the matter, we can clearly ascertain that 
this is tho case. 

The third proposition affirms that the means of subsistence cannot 
possibly be increased so fast in old countries, as to allow their popula. 
tion to expand at its natural or possible rate; and that from this 
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reason some one or more of the checks must for ever continue to act 
in such countries, 

To prove this, it is necessary to form an estimate, firstly, of the 
possible increasg of population; and, secondly, of the rate at which, 
under the most favourable circumstances, the supply of food could be 
increased in old cour tries; and to compare the two estimates. The 
first question, then, is, What is the possible increase of population P 
at what rate can the human race multiply when placed in the most 
favourable circumstances? There are two ways of estimating this: 
either by considering the most rapid increase which is actually 
known to take place in any country; or by calculating in the 
abstract the reproductive powers of the female sex, and observing by 
what means their action is checked in old countries. 

First let us consider what is the highest rate Known in any 
coustry. On this point all observers are agreed. “It has been es- 
tablished beyond all question,” says Mr. M‘Culloch, the eminent 
statistical authority, “that the population of some of the states of 
North America, after making due allowance for immigration, has 
continued to double fur a century past in so short a period as twenty 
or at must five-and-twenty years.” Even this falls very far short of 
the possible rate of increase, as is seen by the short average of life in 
Amcrica, and by the large amount of the reproductive power which, 
even in that country, is lost from celibacy and prostitution. How- 
ever, for the demonstration of the Malthusian law, it is quite suffi- 
cient to take 25 years as the estimate of the possible rate of increase. 
It may be regerded, then, as an ascertained fact, that population, 
when the means of subsistence are sufficiently abundant, can easily 
double itself nvery 25 years. The capacity of increase in the human 
race, as in all other organised beings, is in fact boundless and 
immeasurable. 

. We arrive at a similar result by considering in the abstract the 
female reproductive powers. It is a moderate estimate to assume 
that each woman could produce tcn or twelve children, were these 
powers not checked by various causes. Many individual women in 
our socicty do produce as many or more, and the causes which 
prevent others from doing so, are simple anti obvious; they are, it 
fact, and can only be, the very same five checks already cnumeratcd 

Having, therefore, ascertained that population under favourabh 
circumstances can easily double itself every 25 years, the next ques 
tion is, can the means of subsistence in old countries also do so? Can 
¢he supply of food be doabled every 25 years? We know both 
from reason an} expericne2 that thie cannot possibly be done. In old 
and civilized countries all the most fertile land has long since becn 
brought under cultivation, and land even of a very inferior quality 
has been resorted to; so that it is out of the question to suppose that 
the home produce could be doubled every 25 years. Importation of food, 
as Mr. Mill has shown, is also a limited resource, for the corn-exporting 
countries are either pvor in capital, and therefore without the nwang 
of rapidly increasing their cultivation, ox, like America, their own 
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population is advancing so rapidly as to need the most of the food for 
their own support. All experience confirms these theoretical conclu- 
sions. Even in England, where, during the last half-century, the ine 
crease of the means of subsistence, by improvemcsts in domestic 
agriculture and the importation of food, have been quite unparalleled 
in the history of an old country, it has not enabled population to 
advance with a rapidity at all approaching to that of America, 

Thus we see that the true cause thas checks the increase of fuod 
and population in old countrics is the limited extent and productive- 
ness of their land. The general law, which determines the produc- 
tiveness of land, is called by political economists the “ Law of 
Agricultural Industry ” or the “ Law of Diminishing Productivences.” 
It ia, that the returns to agricultural industry tend to diminish; that 
after an early stage in the progress of cultivation, the produce of the 
soil does not increase in an equal proportion with the Inbour’ be- 
stowed on it. The proof of this law is the fact, that inferior lands are 
cultivated ; for the very meaning of inferior land, is that which with 
equal Jabour returns Jess produce. The elaborate cultivation seen in 
this and other old countrics is another proof of this law; for such 
high farniing costs much more in proportion than the low farming 
seen in America and other new colunies, where land is plentiful and 
labour dear. 

“ This general law of agricultural industry,” says Mr. Mill, “is the 
most important proposition in political economy. Were it different, 
almost all the phenomena of the production and distribution of wealth 
would be other than they are.” Were this law not counteracted by 
several tendencics of an opposite character, it would, by diminishing the 
proportional returns to agriculture, not only maintain but necessarily 
txcreuse the population checks in each successive generation, until it 
had worn society duwn to what is called by political economists the 
stationary state; namely, where population and capital either do not’ 
increase at all, or very slowly. The circumstances which tend to 
counteract the law, are improvements in agriculture and the other 
arts of production; so that the qucstion whether the condition of a 
people at any given time be improving or deteriorating, depends on 
the state of the balance between these two opposite tendencics; on 
the question whether improvement be increasing faster than popula- 
tion, or population than improvement. 

The law of agricultural industry, therefore, or in other words, the 
ampossibility of increasing the means of subsistence with sufficient 
rapidity, is the fundamental cause why population has always 
hitherto been checked in old countries, and must always continue to 
ve so. The law of population is a secondary or derivative law, arising 
from the laws of exercise, fecundity, and agricultural industry, in the 
ame manner as the law of the earth’s rotation arises from the 
opposing forces of gravitation, and of rectilincar motion. It is this 
natural antagonism between the laws of the human constitution, and 
those of the soil, which forms the true, though unseen barrier, on 
which the hopes of mankind have in every age been wrecked. The 
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great social eviis of old countries, when reduced to their simplest ex- 

ression, are fuund to arise from the vast superiority of the powers of 
tiicrease in man over the powers of increase in the land; from the 
antagonism between the laws of exercise and fecundity, which preside 
ain the reproductive organs and passions, and the law of agricultural 
industry, 

As a further illustration of the truth of the third proposition, and 
of the utter fallacy of all attempts to subvert it, let us apply the 
American rete of increase to the population of this country. Is it 
conceivably possible, that the population of Ingland cr any other old 
country should double itself every 25 years? In Great Britain there 
are now about 2! millions: is it conceivable that the means of subsis- 
tence could be so rapidly increased, as to allow these 2lemillions to 
swell to 42 millions in the first 25 years; to 84 millions iv the next; 
to 168 millions in the next, &c.2 The supposition is evidently 
absurd® Even the rate of increase of the last 53 years (in which time 
the British population has doubled) cannot possibly be long continued. 
If it were, it would increase our population in three centuries to 
about 1300 millions; or in other words, to more than the total popu- 
lation of the globe, which is estimated at about 1000 millions. The 
rate of increase has already begun to slacken, as is shown by the last 
three Census Reports, which give a constantly diminishing proportional 
increase for each successive decenniad. 

It may therefore be regarded as a settled truth, that the population 
ot old countries must always remain under the powerful action of 
some one or more of the retarding causes; and that the only difference 
in this respect which can exist between such countrics, is in the 
relative collective amount of the checks, and the proportional action 
of each individually, It is a mere question of relutive anwount; no 
old country, by any exertion, can escape from an immense absulute 
amount. 

Tet us now proceed to the fourth proposition. It is intended to 
expose the fallacy, which more than almost any other confuses the 
subject in many minds; namely, that Emigration is a mode of escape 
from the population-evils of old countries, and that it can supply the 

lace of the other checks. But when we consider the power of human 
ncrease, as shown by the fact that population can easily double itself 
every 25 years, we can clearly perceive that no possible amount of 
emigration could suffice to neutralize it. All attainable means of 
emigration could not enable a single old country, much less all such 
countries together, to put forth ite full powers of increase even for 
one generation. Einigration, moreover, is a mere accident in human 
history; and in the great majority of the countrics of the old world 
its action as a population-check is quite insignificant. Even in this 
country, in which it has been carried of late years to an extent quite 
unparalleled, it has made but little perceptible difference in the 
grinding pressure of the other checks. 

The full and complete statement of the law of population is com 
tained in the voncluding sentence of the fourth proposition, in which 
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the main checks to population are reduced to five. But with a view 
t the popular discussion of the subject, which sooner or later niust 
come, it is desirable to reduce the law to a shorter and more come 
prehensible form. In order to do this, one of the checks, namely, 
Sterility, may be struck off the list, for the fullowing, reasons. In the 
first place, its action, compared with that of the others, is insignificant, 
Secondly, it is not one of the true population-checks; namely, those 
which are caused directly by the law of population, and whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristics will be given presently. 

fhe term “Poverty,” also, may be substituted for “Premature 
Death:” firstly, because poverty is far the most important cause of 

remature death in most civilized! countrics; and secondly, because it 
is more directly and obviously the effect of the law of population. 
Poverty, or’a low rate of general wages, depends on there being too 
many labourers in a country, in proportion to its capital—n state of 
things produced and constantly kept up by the over-exercisceof the 
repruluctive powers. Poverty is also openly recognised as the chief 
social evi!, while premature death has been little considered; so that 
it is better, for practical purposes, to take a part for the whole, and 
to use the term poverty, instead of premature death. For similar 
reasons, the terms “celibacy” and “prostitution” seem to me pre- 
ferable to “sexual abstinence” and “stcrility;” for although the 
latter are more comprehensive (celibacy being only one kind of sexual 
abstinence, and prostitution one kind of sterility), the others will be 
more readily understood and acknowledged as great social evils. 

The list of the checks is thus reduced to four, namely, Celibacy, 
Prostitution, Preventive Intercourse, and Poverty, which should be 
called the true population-checks. The distinguishing characteristics of 
the true population-checks are,— 

lst, That they depend directly on the law of population; that is, 
on the impossibility of obtaining a sufficiency of both food and natural 
love for all the inhabitants of an old country. And, 

2nd, That their proportional amount is under human control; or, 
in other words, that any one of them can be increased or diminished, 
ener only by a counter-balancing diminution or incrcase of the 
others. 

The law of population may therefore be shortly expressed in the 
following terms: “I'he natural increase of population has always been 
and must always.continue to be, most powerfully checked in all old 
countries by Cclibacy, Prostitution, lreventive Intercourse, or 
Poverty ; whose collective amount varies inversely in proportion to 
the rapidity with which the population of each country is increasing, 
and to the number of emigrants as comparcd with that of immigrants, 
while the amount of each individually varies inversely in proportion 
to the others.” ‘To make this law scientifically correct, it is only 
necessary to use the terms premature death instead of poverty, and 
sexual abstinence and sterility instead of celibacy and prostitution. 
This is the chief law of social science; on which all effectual efforte to 
raise our society must be based. Previous to its discovery, the theory 
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of sovicty was an unintelligible chaos, which Mr. Malthus reduced to 
system and order. All views of human life which dad not proceed 
from a full recognition of this terrible iaw of nature—however in- 
teresting they may be from the genius and benevolence of thei 
authors—are ratically fallacious, and are powerless to produce any 
real amelioration of the social evils. It is not a question of menta) 
power merely, but of accurate knowledge ; of that which in the social 
as well as the other scicnces, constitutes the advantage possessed by 
the merest student of to day over the greatest minds of the past. 

In order more fully to comprehend this law, let us examine it more 
narrowly. It aflirms that some of these four population-checks exist 
at present to an enormous extent in all old countries; and that their 
existence dues not depend on defects pf national character, as is gene- 
rally believed, but on a necessity in nature. ‘Their collective amount 
in each country depends on the rapidity with which the population is 
increasing; which again depends partly on the industrial energies of 
the people, but mainly on their powers of obtaining the means of 
subsistence at home or abroad. ‘l‘hese powers in all vld countries are 
necessarily limited; and therefore, however the inhabitants may toil 
and save, they cannot possibly escape from an immense collective 
amount of the population checks. After this collective amount has 
been diminished to the utmost, none of the individual checks can be 
further diminished, except by a proportional increase of some of the 
others. Poverty, for instance, cannot decrease except by the increase 
of celibacy, or prostitution, or preventive intercourse; celibacy can- 
not decrease except on similar conditions, &. Any one of them (ex- 
cepting prostitution) may take the place of the other three; but 
solely on condition that it be increased in exact proportion as they 
are diminished. There is no other possible manner of getting rid of 
poverty, prostitution, and preventive intercourse, than by the increase 
pf celibacy to an extent sufficient to supply their place; and poverty, 
prostitution, and celibacy, cannot possibly be got rid of, except by an 
exactly proportional increase of preventive intercourse. 

The true social problem is thus ecen to be, in which of these modes 
is the inevitable check to population to be effected? As it is uni- 
versally admitted that poverty and prostitution are evils of so appalling 
a character that they must be removed at any cust, the choice is ne- 
cessarily limited to celibacy and preventive intercourse; one or other 
of which two checks every thinker must choose, who would meet and 
not evade the real discussion of social questions. ‘To seek to remove 
poverty or prostitution by any other means, is to bid defiance to 
nature, and to ignore her laws. From the inexorable necessity of his 
life, man’s choice lies only between these checks, not independently of 
them; and thus we see that it is absolutely impossible for human 
society in old countries to live a truly natural life. Individuals may 
do so, but society cannot. These truths are as certain and indisputable 
as any with which we are acquainted. 

But this is not all; the choice of mankind docs not, really and 
practically, lie between celibacy or sexual abstinence, and prevontive 
‘ Ps ‘ 2 BH ‘ 
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intercourse. The rea) choice 13 between preventive intercourse en tne 
one side, and celibacy, prostitution, and poverty (that is, the presen¢ 
state of things), on the other; for population, I am convinced, never 
was and never will be in any country adequately checked by celibacy 
-sione, Prolonged-sexual abstinence is sv intolerable an evil that it 
has never been borne alone, but has always been found associated with 
the alternative evils of prostitution and poverty. ~The dilliculties of 
edequately practising sexual ablstirence lead to poverty, and from 
poverty on the one hand and celibacy on the other arises prostitution; 
and it is vain to suppose that the same combination of evile would 
not continue to be found. Indeed, in order to remove poverty, and to 
admit all individuals to a just share in the sexual enjoyments, tha 
state of sexual abstinence would need to be maintained by the whole 
of society till the age of from thirty to thirty-five or upwards; a state 
of things which it is not only quite visionary to expect, but which 
would probably be even more wretched than the present. ‘Therefore, 
to choose celibacy as the desirable population-check, is in reality to 
choose along with it prostitution and poverty, or in other words, to 
accept as irremediable the present state of human misery and degra- 
dation. To choose nezther celibacy nor preventive intercourse, and.to 
suppose that no such choice is requisite, betrays, as already observed, 
in ignorance of the most fundamental difticultics of human life. , 
From the above considerations, it becomes apparent that the sexual 
yuestions are the true primary questions which demand the attention 
of mankind: and until they be earnestly investigated, instead of being 
suppressed, as at present, from a morbid delicacy, all treatment of 
social evils must be superficial and delusive. The three great social 
evils, Poverty, Prostitution, and Celibacy, are the immediate effects of 
the law of population, and are all of an essentially sexual nature. 
They should be called the primary social evils, for, like the deepest 
strata, they underlie all the others, and either directly or indirectly 
originate them. Crime, drunkenness, ignorance, disease, &c., although 
doubtless often arising from other sources, ure in the main caused and 
kept up by poverty, prostitution, and celibacy—by the low rate of 
wages, the niiserable condition of the labouring classes, and the funda- 
mental sexual difficulties of mankind; and therefore they may pro- 
perly be termed the secondary social evils. It is indeed often loosely 
said that crime, ignorance, or drunkenness, is the cause of poverty; 
but (unless by the term ignorance be meant an ignorance of the law 
af population, and of the means of limiting offspring) this is a. very 
great error, and is completely to invert the renal order of cause and 
effect. These secondary evils undoubtedly often produce tndividual 
cases of poverty; but they have no effect in causing social poverty, 
or, in other words, in lowering the general rate of wages, in a civilized 
and industrious country such as England; and this is the real ques: 
tion at issue. In such a country, it cannot be too often repeated, the 
only cause of social poverty is over-procreation. Since, therefore, 
the secondary evils are in the main causec by the primary ones, the 
former also must be regarded as having reall)» ‘tough more remotely, 
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ascxual origin. According to this view of the order of causut.on, 
morcover, it is plain that the only effectual mode of removing the 
secondary evils is first tou remove the poverty, prostitution, and celi- 
bacy, from whichshey mainly arise; and until this be earnestly at- 
tempted, the various effurts which are made for the prevention of 
crime, disease, ignorance, and other secondary evils, must be super- 
ficial, and can be attended with but a very limited success. Sach is, 
in brief outline, the Malthusian or sexual theory of the causation oF 
the social evils. : 

There is no part of the population-truths so difficult to convey to 
most minds as the mexorahd: necessity of the population-checks. Man 
is yet eo little accustomed to consider himsclf as subject, like all other 
parts of nature, to fixed and invariable laws, and still less to a law so 
awful to contemplate as that of population—a law which renders it 
impos#ble for him in old countries to live a natural lite—that it is 
very difficult fully to realize this truth. There are two things whicl: 
chietly tend to hide it from the inattentive eve. ‘The one is, that single 
individuals may, and often do, escape from the population-checks— 
that they marry early, exercise fully their reproductive powers, pro- 
duce and rear a large family, and yet live toan old ave. But although 
individuals may thus escape, it is only at the expense of the rest of 
society. If they do not submit to their just share of the inevitable 
population-checks, they must aggravate the share that falls to others 
Every one who in an old country has a iree family, increases the 
amount of celibacy, prostitution, preventive intervourse, ur poverty, 
in some other part of society. ‘Thus, we see, that though individuals 
may escape, society cannot. If we regard society, and not individuals, 
we shall find everywhere throughout the old world, the population- 
checks existing in an amount inversely proportional to the rapidity 
with which their population is increasing. 

Che other circumstance which chiefly tends to hide the necessity of 
the checks, is the apparently indefinite degree to which they may be 
diminished hy human energy. Thus, population in England has 
doubled in the last 53 years, while in Turkey at the recent rate of 
increase, it would need 555 years todo so. This is owing to the greater 
amount of industrial skill and energy in the former country; and it 
always seems to the uninstructed observer as if the energies which have 
done so much to diminish the relative amount of the checks, could remove 
them absolutely: but we have already seen the utter fallacy of this 
supposition, All that the utmost efforts of the best directed industry 
can effect in any old country is merely to stretch the iron girdle which 
confines human increase; to escape from it is impossible. 

Nay more, 2s has been shown conclusively by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
the most advanced social philosopher of this or any other age—the 
tendency of all industrial progress is not merely to maintain the 
population-check, but to increase it to the maximum in every nation 
of the world: in other words, all nations tend ultimately to the stationary 
state, in which capital and population either do not increase at all, or 
at most very slowly. The reason of this, as. has already been men- 
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tioned, is the gradually diminishing productiveness of labo anda 
vonsequent fall of profits, owing to the law of agricultural industry. 
Wor is the stationary state—the ultimate goal of all industrial progress 
-~by any means so far distant from any old country, as not to be fully 
mm view. Most of the Asiatic nations have been for ages almost 
stutionary: and we have scen how very slow is the increase of popu- 
lation at least, in many European countries, such as Switzerland, 
Hoiland, and France: in which the slow progress assuredly docs not 
arize from want of national energy, but from want of fertile land. 
The chief circumstance which in England postpones the stationary 
state, and prevents a rapid slackening in the increase both of popula- 
tint. and capital, is that there are still some exceptional countries in 
the world, such as America and Australia, where labour is highly 
productive, and from which England can procure the means of sub- 
sistence at a cheap rate by international commerce—which tewds to 
raise the productiveness of labour in the different parta of the globe. 
If all her labour and capital were confined to the comparatively un- 
productive ficld afforded by her own and the sister countrics of the old 
world, no amount of energy could prevent a rapid slackening in the 
incivase of both population and capital, aud a consequent augmenta- 
tion of some one or other of the population checks, in England. 

Let us next proceed to verify the law of population, by comparing it, 
in a somewhat more detailed manner, with actual facts, and by 
observing whether its truth is attested by the state of socicty in this 
and other countries, Let us take any country of the old world—for 
instance, England—and examine whether the amount of the popula- 
tion-checka in it really corresponds to that which is indicated by the 
rite of increase of its population: whether their absolute amount is 
vel) great, as tbe law affirms to be the case in all old countries: and 
ws whether their relative amount. on comparison with other coun- 
diies, varies in proportion to the difference in the rate of increase. 

Vhe + »pulation of England has doubled in the last 53 years, that 
of the United States in 25 years. Is it then attested by known 
facts, that this great difference in the rate of increase is due to a 
greater amount of the population-checks in the former country? To 
ascertain this, it is necessary to examine the proportional amount of 
each check successively, as far as our knowledge may enable us. 

In the first place, sterility need not be taken into consideration in 
comparing two countries together; for it may be reasonably assumed 
that the number of women who are barren from other causes than 
prostitution does not vary materially in different countries. Sterility 
is of importance rather with regard to the absolute than the relative 
apinunt of the checks; and even then its action is quite insignificant 
compared with that of othera, Like almost all chronic diseases, it is 
pivbably less prevalent amongst uncivilized nations; but among those 
who stand nearly on the same grade of civilization, it may be taken, 
Sue mractical purposes, as a constant quantity, 

re ra therefore in the remaining checks that the cause of the differs 
nce between the English and Amdfican rates of increase must be 
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aught. Let us therefore exainine them methodically in succession. 

Ist. Premature Death is not the canse of the difference; for the 
average of life is not shorter in England than America, but on the 
contrary, rather longer. “The mean duration of life in the English 
race,” says Mr. M‘Culloch in his Geographical Dictionary, “has been 
inconsiderably affected by the climate of America. We have calcu- 
fated the mortality of the citics of New York and Philadelphia, anid it 
will be found to differ little from I:nglish cities of the same extent.” 
Premature Death, therefore, though existing in a very great absolute 
degree in England (the average of life being only 40 years), does nat 
account for the relatively slow rate of increase. 

2nd. Celibacy, however, prevails in a very much greater degree in 
England than in America. This is clearly shown to be the case hy 
the Census cf 1851, which reveals the amount of celibacy in England 
by the following statement: 

“The mean age at which marriages are first contracted in England 
and Wales is nearly 26 years for males, and 244 years for females. 
There are in the kingdom 1,407,225 women between the age of 20 and 
40, and 359,969 of the age of 40 and upwards, who have never 
married: while the number of men between the age of 20 and 40 who 
have never married, is 1,413,912, and of those aged 40 and upwarfis, 
275,204. Of every 100 women in Great Britain of the age of 20 to 10, 
42 are spinsters. If the whole of the population were married, tha 
hirths in Great Britain would, instead of 700,000, be about 1,600,000 
annually, if they bore the same proportio nto the wives at differant 
ages as they do now.” In the appendix to the fourth annual Report 
of the Registrar General in 1842, Dr. William Farr says, “ ‘The fact 
that one-fifth of the people of this country who attain the age of 
marriage never marry; and that the women, though capable of 
bearing children at 16, and certainly nubile at 17, do not marry until 
they attain a mean age of 24.3, the men until they are 25}, proves 
that prudence, or moral restraint, in Mr. Malthus’s sense of the tern, 
is in practical operation in England to an extent which had not been 
conceived, and will perhaps scarcely be credited, when stated in 
numbers.” 

In America, on the contrary, marriages are much more numerous, 
and also on the average much carlier. “ Under the fuvourable circum- 
stances presented by the States,” says Mr. M'Culloch, “every man 
might enter into matrimoniat wgngements without being deterred, as 
in old-settled, and densely peopled countries, by the fear of not being 
able to provide for the children that might be expected to spring from 
them. In America, indeed, and in all similarly situated countrics, & 
large family is a source of wealth: marriages in consequence are at 
once comparatively general and early.” The number of children and 
young people in the United States, as might be expected from these 
facts, is remarkably great; for only one person in every six is 40 
years of age and upwards. 

Srd & 4th. With regard to prosistution and preventive tnter course, it te 
ebviously difficult to form an accurate estimate of their amount ia 
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any country; but it is probable that both prevail to a considerably 
greater extent in england than in America, where a family is so much 
more easily provided for, and the number of unmarried people so 
much smaller. That prostitution does exist to a verv great extent in 
all our large towns is well known. In London, Sir Richard Mayne, 
the Commissioncr of Police, estimates the number of regular prosti- 
tutes, who live solely by the exercise of their trade, at from 8,000 to 
10,000, exclusive of the city; while Mr. Talbot states, as the result of 
the most careful inquiries, that the number in Edinburgh is about 
800; in Glasgow, 1,800; in Liverpool, 2,900; in Leeds, 700; in 
Bristol, 1,360; in Manchester, 700; and in Norwich, between 500 
and 700. “If to these we add the number furnished by other towns,” 
says Mr. Arthur Helps, in his essay on Prostitution, in the Wrest- 
minster Review for July, 1850, “and the numbers who everywhere 
escape the knowledge of the police, the impression among the best 
informed is, that the number who live by prostitution, whose sole pro- 
fession it may be said to be, cannct be under 50,000 in Great Britain.” 

Sth. Amigration has also been an important cause of the difference 
in the rate of increase. For several years after the famine of 1847, 
the emigrants from the United Kingdom averaged above 300,000 
apiually; the greater part, however, being Irish. In the previous 
years the amount of emigration, though considerably less than this, 
was still very great. ‘Thus there were 57,212 emigrants in 1848, and 
93,501 in 1845, 

It is evident, therefore, that in the case of England, the Law of 
Population is fully verified: that the absolute amount of the popula- 
tion-checks, which are known to exist in the country, are sufficient to 
explain the slow rate of increase: and also, that the relative amount 
of some of them, especially celibacy and emigration, is so much 
greater in Iengland than in America, as to account for the different 
rates of increase in these two countries. 

‘The immediate reason why there is so much more cclibacy and 
etigration in England than in the States, is because there is go much 
mre poverty in the former country. The difficulty of gaining a liveli- 
hood is so great, that immense numbers are induced to refrain from 
marriage or to emigrate in search of better fortunes. These efforts 
and sacrifices, however, although probably unparalleled in the history 
of any country, have been inadequate to prevent the existence of the 
most grinding poverty; as is shown by a consideration of the low 
rate of waves in many employments, and also of the number in 
receipt of parish assistance. ‘The agricultural laborers in some of the 
southern counties of England receive when in full work only seven or 
eight shillings a week, with which they have to support their wives and 
families. The wages of the female workers in many eccupations are 
still lower; the shirt-makera, shoe-binders, &c., being often unable ta 
earn more than two or three shillings a week, even by working four- 
teen or fifteen hours daily. So indescribably appalling, indecd, is the 
degree of poverty and bard work in this country, that I quite agree 
in the opinion expressed by Mr. Erncst Jones in one of his noble ad- 
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dresses to the werking classcs in St. Martin’s Hall:—“Thongh thera 
areexceptions among the high-paid trades,” he says, “‘ yet speaking of 
the bulk of labor, manufacturing and agricultural, 1 fearlessly asscrt 
that the condition of the Hindoo Pariah, the Russian serf, and the 
Negro slave, isnot so bad as that of the English working man.” Mr, 
Mill observes that the wages of the English laborers “ are, in propor- 
tion to their efficiency, quite as Jow as in Ireland.” 

The amount of paupcrism is shown by the following statement from 
the Census of 1851. “ According to the returns of the Poor Law 
Board, the number of paupers in receipt of relief, both in-door and 
out-dvor, in England and Wales, was 862,827 on Ist January, 1851; 
and 813,089 on Ist July, 1851. At the time of the Census, 126,488 
paupers were inmates of workhouses in England and Wales.” 

The secondary social evils, such as crime, drunkenness, ignorance, 
and disease, are scarcely less fearful to contemplate; the number of 
habitual criminals being estimated at about 150,000. “ Out ofa total 
of sixteen millions souls in Iingland and Wales,” says Mr. Mayliew 
in his London Labor and London Poor, “ one-cighth, or 12 per cent. 
of the whole, continue their existence by paupcrism, mendicancy, or 
crime.” 

In America, on the contrary, wages are comparatively so high, and 

employment so easily obtained, that there is little if any poverty for 
those who are able and willing to work; at Jeast this has been the 
case until recently, but poverty seems tu be gaining ground in the 
large towns in the eastern states, in consequence of their becoming 
gradually over-populated. We have scecn, however, that notwith- 
standing this comparative absence of social poverty, the average of 
life is not higher than in England; and this fact shows not only the 
delusive character of the average of life, when taken alone, as a test 
of the social circumstances of a people, but shows also the propricty 
of substituting the term poverty, instcad of premature death, in the 
opular discussion of the law of population. Poverty is a far better 
test of the action of the population law on civilized countries than the 
average of life; for this is lowered by many other causes than poverty 
and hard work, and therefore cannot be said to depend sv directly on 
the law of population. Poverty, however, as will be shown mare 
fully presently, is directly, and indeed almost entirely, caused by thir 
law. ‘ Poverty,” says Mr. Malthus, “is the specific effect of thc 
principle of population.” Moreover, poverty is in all old and civilized 
countries by far the most important cause of premature death, and 
the chief obstacle tc ell sanitary improvements. 

Let us next examine whether the Law of Population be verified by 
what we know of the state of society in France. In this country the 
rate of increase is very much slower than even in England. We have 
seen that the time needed for duplication has been calculated by 
M. Moreau de Jonnés at 138 years. Nay, it is stated by M. Legoyt, 
from an analysis of the official returns, that in the years between 
1841 and 1846, the increase was not much more than one in 200; 
and at the two quinquennial Censuses which have taken place since 
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‘hat time, the increase has been so small that the pepulation may be 
said to be stationary. M. Leonce de Lavergne, in his essay on Agri- 
culture and Population, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, for April Ist, 
1857, says, “The progress of the population has almost come to a 
stand. From 1841 to 1846, the population had increased in five ycars 
by 1,170,000 souls; from 1847 to 1851 there was only an increase of 
383,000 ;” and from 1851 to 1855, an increase “of 256,000 souls.” 
In 1790 the French population anio::nted to 264 millions ; in 1856, or 
66 years later, it amounted to 36 millions. 3ut the English popula- 
tion has doubled itself in the 53 years previous to 1851; and there 
must therefore be an immense difference in the relative amount of the 
population-checks in the two countries, ‘To ascertain clearly what 
share each check has had in the difference, it is necessary, as before, 
to examine them in succession ; sterility, for the rcasons already 
given, being omitted. ’ 

Ist. Premature Death is not the cause of the difference, especially 
of late years ; for the average of life does not differ much in the two 
countries. In England, it is stated by the last census as about 40 

ears; in France, according to the census of 1846, it was 39 years, 

he average of life in both countries has risen greatly since the be- 
ginning of the century. The very slow rate of increase exhibited by 
M. Legoyt, is, he says, wholly the cflect of a diminution of deaths, 
the number of births not increasing at all; while the proportion of 
births to the population is constantly diminishing. 2nd. Nor is £na- 
gration the cause of the difference; for instead of being greater, it is 
very much less in France. In fact, the influence of emigration as a 
check to population in France may be said to be null. “The emigra- 
tion to Algeria, California, and America,” says M. de Lavergne, “ does 
not carry off on an average more than 10,000 persons annually, and 
it is almost compensated for by the forcigners—Belyians, Germans, 
Swiss, &c.—who come to establish themselves in France, and es¢ 
pecial.y at Paris, . . The influence of emigration is almost no- 
thing.” 3rd. Nor is Celibacy the cause; for not only are marriages 
more numerous, I belicve, in France than in England, but it is a well- 
known fact that sexual abstinence is far less practised by unmarried 
people in the former country. 4th. Nor is it Prostitution; for the 
number of women in whom the reproductive powers are lost from 
this cause is, I believe, iess in France than in Kngland. M. Duchatelet 
states that in 1831 there were 3,500 prostitutes in Paris, which is a 
smaller proportional number than in London. 

How then is the difference to be explained? What has become of 
the prodigious amount of reproductive power which has to be ac- 
counted for, when we consider not only the very slow rate of increase, 
but the comparatively small degree of the other population-checka, 
celibacy, prostitution, and emigration? Unless it he assumed, in the 
words of Mr. Malthus, that “a perpetual miracle renders the women 
barren,” there is no other possible mode of accounting for the difference 
than by ascribing it to the only remaining check, namely, preventive 
intercourse. Accordingly, this is found, on inquiry, to be the true 
solution of the difficulty. _ 
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sth. Preventive intercourse is Fnown to have become af late yeavs 
very prevalent, indecd, I believe, almoat universal in Irench society. 
In proof of this, I may quote he statement of Dr. Felix Roubaud, 
who in his admirable work on .’Impuissance et la Sterilité (the latest 
and must compiete treatise on these diseases) speaks of “ the habits 
of incomplete sexual intercourse, which the necessities of our social 
state have imposcd on almost all the classes of society.” Dr. A. Mayer, 
in his work on the Rapports Conjugaux (Conjugal Relations) alludes 
to preventive intercourse as being “so deeply rooted in our manners, 
that it may be affirmed that very few familics are exempt from it.” 
“T include in this affirmation,” he says, “all the classes of society, 
except those who are sunk in the lowest depths of misery and hope- 
lessness.” Mr. Robert Dale Owen says in his admirable work ou 
Moral Physiology, “As every intelligent traveller in France must 
have fmarked, there is scarcely to be found among the middle and 
upper classes (and seldom even-among the working classes) a large 
family—seldom more than three or four children. A French lady of 
the utmost delicacy and respectability will, in common conversation, 
say as simply (ey, and as innocently, whatever the self-righteous prude 
may aver to the contrary) as she would proffer any commun remark 
about the weather: ‘T have three children; my husband and I think 
that it is as many as we can do justice to, aud [ do not intend to have 
any more.’ I have stated  otorious facts—facts which no traveller 
who has visited Paris, and been admitted to the domestic life of its 
inhabitants, will attempt to deny. However heterodox therefore my 
riew of the subject may be n this country, I am supported in it by 
the opinion and practice of —1e of the most refined and socially cul- 
tivated nations in the worl'.” M. de Lavergne says in the essay 
already referred to, “Franc is the country where the counsels of 
Malthus have been the most ttacked; it is also that in which they 
h@ve been the most instinctively followed;” (that is, as far as. the 
limitation of offspring, though not the mode of etfecting that limita- 
tion, is concerned). A medical friend told me that when conversing 
lately on the sexual questions with one of the most eminent surgeons 
in Paris, the latter said to him, “ We are all Malthusians here.” He 
informed him that the practice of preventive intercourse is very 
general among the French; the means usually employed being that 
of withdrawal previous to ejaculation. “ Among the modes of pre- 
venting eonception, which may have prevailed in various countries,” 
says Mr R. D. Owen in his Moral Physiology, “that which has been 
adopted, and is now practised by the cultivated classes on the con- 
tinent of Europe, by the French, py the Italians, and, I believe, by 
the Germans and Spaniards, consists of complete withdrawal on the 
part of the man, immediately previous to emission. . . In France, 
where incn consider this (as it ought ever to be considercd when the 
interests of the other sex require it) @ point of honor, all young men 
learn to make the necessary effort; and custom renders it easy, and a 
matter of course.” 

This restraint on population has had a marked effect in leascning 
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verty. “The slow groxth of the numbers of the people,” says 
{r. Mill, “ while capital increases much more rapidly, has caused a 
noticeable improvement in the condition of the laboring class.” Sir 
Francis Head bears a similar testimony with regard,to the working- 
classes in Paris. He visited the poorest quarters in that city along 
with Lord Shaftesbury, and declares that they were unable to discover 
anything at all approaching to the squalor and wretchedness of the 
corresponding parts of our large towns. The French workmen, he 
also remarked, did not labor so hard or eo unremittingly as the Eng- 
lish. M. Ambrose Clement, in his Recherches sur Ies Causes de 
’ Indigence (Researches on the Causes of Indigence), published in 
2846, says, “The classes of our population who have only their wages 
to support them, and who are consequently the most exposed to in- 
digence, are now-a-days much better provided with fuod, clothing, 
and Icdging, than they were in the beginning of the century. ¢ . . 
This fact is attested by all persons who can remember the former of 
the compared epochs. . . . If any doubt should remain on the 
point, it may readily be dissipated by consulting the old peasants and 
artizans, as we have ourselves done in several localities, without mecting 
with a single contradictory opinion. The facts collected on the subject 
by an accurate observer, M. Villermé (Tableau de l'Etat Physique et 
Moral des Ouvriers) may also be cited.” M. de Lavergne, although 
he deplores the arrest of the French population during the last 10 
years, makes the following remarks with regard to the preceding 
period: “ According to Malthus, the virtual power of multiplication 
in man is such, that if it were not checked by want of subsistence, 
population could double itself every 25 years; on this calculation it 
might have been more than 100 millions in France, in 1846. What 
has checked it, is the deficiency of the means of subsistence. We 
know in effect that from 1790 to 1846, the produce of agriculture has 
only been doubled. On the other hand, if population had increaged 
exactly in the same proportion, it would in 1846 have amounted to 
53 millions; it was however only 35} millions, Whence comes this 
new difference? From a progressive amclicration in the average 
condition of the people. ‘The division of the, means of subsistence. 
among the inhabitants gavc, I will suppose, 100 francs a head in 
1790; the same division in 1846 gave 150 francs, If we add the pro- 
duce of manufactures, and suppose for example that this amounted 
in 1790 to 50 francs a head, and in 1846 to 150, the average of comfort 
would have been doubled; and, in effect, this is what must have taken 
place; and if we attend to the element indicated by Malthus, as the 
true measure of the prospcrity of a people, namely, the average of life, 
we find that in this interval, it has increased from 28 to 39 years.” 
From these statements, it would appear that preventive intercourse has 
already done more to lighten the burden of poverty in France, than 
the vast amount of celibacy and emigration, aided hy the most wa- 
rivalled industrial efforts, have been able to effect in England. 
It may be mentioned that at the time when the stationary state of 
the French population was made known by the census of 1846, it was 
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ascribed in a leading article of the Times, in Reynckis’, and ir some of 
our other newspapers, to sterili/y, instead of to the use of preventive 
measures, This view is similar to that of Mr. Doubleday and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, already considered ; the chief difference being that 
the latter writers regard sterility as an instance of the beneficent 
adaptations of nature, whereas the writers in the Zines and in Rey- 
nolds’ Newspaper, deplore it as an evil, and a sign of the physical de- 
veneracy of the French people. As far as the existence of the check 
in question is concerned, both views are equally groundless, and pro- 
ceed from a hasty and superficial consideration of the subject. 
Sterility, except in so far as it arises from prostitution, never was nor 
will be In any country other than a most Insigniticant cheek to popu- 
lation; as any one will readily see who cunsiders the prodigivus 
powers of human fecundity, the comparative rarity of sterility, and 
the chgngeless nature of the physiological laws, The law of fecundity, 
like all the other bodily functions, is a law of adamant, which can 
never be expected to vary one iota as long as man exists on the earth; 
whereas Mr. Doubleday, Mr. Spencer, and the writer in the Zun 
appear to regard it as a law of wax, liable to be profoundly affected 
by the varying circumstances of socicty. As well might it be supe 
posed that the number of the heart’s pulsations, or of the respiratory 
movements, would be altered by such causes. It may be asked also, 
Is sterility the cause of the slow increase of population in Norway 
and Switzerland ? or in Great Britain, as compared with the United 
States? Is it the cause of the very different rates of increase which 
have taken place in our own and other countries at different periods 
of their history? We learn from the Census of 1851 that “the people 
of Great Britain amounted to more than seven millions in 1751, and 
to more than twenty-one millions in 1851; they having increased 
more than fourteen millions in the hundred years ; while tue increase 
of numbers in the preceding century, 1651—1751, was only one 
million.” No one surely will venture to ascribe this great difference 
in the rate of increase to the sterility of our ancestors; and yet it is 
just as groundless to ascribe to such a cause the slow increase of: 
population in France, Var trucr is the explanation given in a leading 
article in the Daily News, of April 18th, 1857. “The French,” saya 
the writer, “are a people who will not increase in numbers, without an 
‘increase in wealth, and this resolve does them infinite honor.” 

To obtain one further illustration of the truth of the law, let us 
take Switzerland. ‘The rate of increase in this country is extremely 
slow, the time needed for duplication being, aa we have seen, 227 
years. ‘That this is not owing to the positive check, is shown by the 
high average of life, and the comfortable circumstances of the people. 
In several of the Swiss Cantons, as has been attested by numerous 
observers, there is a total absence of pauperism, and (it might almost 
be said) of poverty. ‘In no country of Europe,” says Mr. Inglis, 
“will be found so few poor as in the Engadine. In the village of 
Susa, which contains about six hundred inhabitants, there is not a 
single individual who has not wherewithal to live comfortably, not @ 
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single individual who is indebted to others for one morée? he eats.” 
Emigration also is proportionally less from Switzerland than from 
England. Prostitution is also rare, especially in the pastoral cantons, 
where population increases least rapidly. The cause of the slow in- 
crease must therefore lie in one or other of the preventive checks, 
celibacy, or preventive intercourse: and accordingly we find on inquiry, 
that the age of marrixge is very late, and the number of births ex- 
tremely small. “Concerning both Norway and parts of Switzerland,” 
says Mr. Mifl, “there happens to be unusually authentic information: 
many facts were carefully brought together by Mr. Malthus, and 
much additional evidance has been obtained since his time. In both 
these countries the increase of population is very slow: and what 
checks it is not multitude of deaths, but fewness of births. Both the 
births and the deaths are remarkably few in proportion to the. popu- 
lation; the average duration of life is the longest in Europe: the 
population contains fewer children, and a greater proportional number 
of persons in the vigor of life, than is known to be the case in any 
other part of the world. The paucity of births tends directly to 
prolong life, by keeping the people in comfortable circumstances; and 
the same prudence is doubtless exercised in avoiding causes of disease, 
as in keeping clear of the principal cause of poverty.” The only 
question is, whether the small proportion of births be owing to 
celibacy or preventive intercourse? From what is known of the 
general character of manners on the Continent, it may be inferred, 
that in all probability the latter cause is far the most influential. 
Mr. Robert Dale Owen, as we have seen, speaks of preventive 
intercourse as being “now practised by the cultivated classes on the 
continent of Europe; by the French, the Italians, and I believe, by 
the Germans and Spaniards.” There is probably no country in the 
world where, if the truth could be ascertained, sexual abstinence would 
be found to exist in nearly so great a degree as in England; notwifa- 
standing the comparatively rapid increase of population in the latter 
country, and the enormous amount of poverty, prostitution, and 
emigration 

‘The above analysis (which has no pretension to statistical gxactness, 
but is rather intended as an instance of the manner in which such 
inquiries may be conducted) is sufficient to show that the law of 
population is fully verified by what we know of the state of society 
in France and Switzerland: in both of which countries the births are 
found to be so very few in proportion to the population, as to account 
for the extremely slow rate of increase, and the comparatively minor 
degree of poverty. If we were, in a similar manner, to pass in review 
each nation of the old world, Germany, Turkey, China, or India, we 
should obtain an equal verification of the law: we shcuid find the 
preventive and positive checks everywhere present in an cnormous 
degree, and varying inversely in proportion to each other: we should 
find either the average of life very short, or the number of births very 
small; and we shauld find, wherever we had means of gaining infor- 
matioh, the salle! Veo amount of the checks exactly corresponding to 
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what was indicated by the rate of increase. All that 18 nectssal vie 
estimating the action of the population-law on any country, is tu ase 
certain the rate of increase, and then to examine methodically in 
succession the share which euch of the checks has had in retarding 

> In this way, the law may be easily verified, in a rough end 
approximate manner, in every country of which we have any statistical 
knowledge at all: and no one, who has considered the impregnable 
character of the Malthusian arguments, can doubt, that if we had 
only adequate information, its truth could in every country be con- 
firmed, even in the very minutest particular. 

The law of population, therefore, however appalling to contemplate, 
must be accepted by every earncst and unprejuciced mind as the chief 
among those fixed and invariable laws of Nature which reign supreme 
over man’s destiny on this earth: which he can as little hope to alter 
or evade, as to bind the planets in their course, or reverse the chemical 
affinities. More deaths or fewer births are inexorably necessitated by 
Nature in all old countries ; and celibacy, prostitution, preventive in- 
teivvurse, or poverty, is the choice she offers to the human race. Ne 
nation of the old world ever has eseaped from this choice, or ever 
will: poverty, prostitution, and celibacy, never have been, nor ever 
can be, removed in such a nation, except by an exactly corresponding 
increase of preventive intercourse. Nay more, when the tendency of 
industrial progress towards the stationary state is considered, it is 
clear that no human efforts can avail even to prevent a great increase 
of one or more of the population-checks: much less to remove them. 

All therefore, that man can do, is clearly and openly to recognise 
the necessity of his life: to select from among the population-checks 
the one which involves least human suffering; and to see that every 
member of society, whatever be his or her station in life, bear a just and 

al share of the sexual difficultics common to all. Until this be done, 
uljil the Law of Population be openly acknowledged, as the only true 
foundation of social morality, human society must continue, as it has 
hitherto been, a chaos of misery and injustice: a scene of confusion, 
where one man surfeits in a palace, while another starves in a hovel: 
where the toils of the poor never cease, and the cry of social distress 
is never silent: where one life is brightened by all the blessings of 
love and offspring, while another is shadowed in the gloom of celibacy 
or prostitution. 

The method which has beer pursued in the foregoing exposition of 
the law of population is similar to that adopted by its discoverer, Mr. 
Malthus. His work, it may be observed, is an admirable instance of the 
concrete deduct®e method of proof, which Mr. Mill, in his Logic, shows to 
be the only mode of arriving at the laws of complex phenomena, where 
many different causes are at work together. This method consists in 
reasoning from general laws of nature to their consequences, and 
then verifying the conclusions by an appeal to actual facts. It 
includes therefore, three processes, induction, deduction, and verifica- 
tion; the first of which consists in obtaining the general laws af 
mature hy observation or experiment, the second in deducing theo 
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retically the consequences of these laws, and the third in comparing 
the results arrived at with actual facts. Thus Mr. Malthus first 
establishes, by direct observation, the laws of fecundity and azgricul- 
tural industry; then shows that these laws necessitate a powerful 
check to population, cither preventive or positive, in all old countrics; 
and lastly, verifies this conclusion by reviewing the past and preseut 
history of the different nations of the globe. It is in this way only, 
and not by specific observation or experiment, that the laws of com- 
plex phenomena can be ascertained. ‘“ To such cases,” says Mr. Mill, 
“the Deductive Method, setting out from general laws and verifying 
their consequences by epccific experience, is alone applicable.” 

Let us next proceed to consider somewhat more closely, the manner 
in which the law of population produces its three primary effects ; 
and more particularly the manner in which it causes poverty through 
the economical daw of wayes. ‘The mode of its action may be shortly 
described as fullows. 

The limited extent and productivencss of the land in all old coun- 
tries prevents capital from increasing su fast as to allow population 
to expand at its natural rate. Population is therefore checked either 
by want, or the dread of want; by poverty or celibacy. But the 
powers of increase are so enormous, and thcir restraint so painful and 
irksome (in consequence of the Law of Mxereise, which presides over 
the reproductive organs and emotions), that far more people ere 
always brought into the world than can be supported in comfort; aud 
the privations fall on the least fortunate part of suciety. ‘That too 
great numbers, resulting from the enornious power of the principle of 
increase, are the immediate cause of poverty and low wages, appears 
in the clearest light from a coneideratiun of the law of wages, as laid 
down in all scientific treatises on Political Economy. 

The Law of Wages, which should be ineffaceably engraven on every 
mind, is, that Wages depend on the demand and supply of Labor: in 
other words, on the proportion between the laborers and the capital. 
Wages cannot rise except by there being more capital or fewer 
laborers; nor fall, except by there being less capital or more laborers, 
The proofs of this law are simple and obvious. It is evident that the 
share which each laborer will obtain of the fund destined for the pay- 
meut of wages, depends on the amount of the fund, and the numbers 
among whom it is divided. The natural rate of Wages in any 
country is that which distributes the whole wages-fund, among 
the whole of the laborers. Wages cannot, in a state of free competi- 
tion, be for any length of time kept above this natural rate; for if 
they were, some laborers would be thrown out of employment, and 
their competition would bring back the rate to its natural level. Nor 
can wages full below this rate; for if they did, some of the capital 
would be left unemployed, and the competition of the capitalists 
would again raise wages to their natural level. Labor is a commo- 
dity brought to market and offered for sale like other commodities ; 
and in a state of free competition, it cannot by any possibility be 
prevented from falling under the general laws of value. “The, value 
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of the commodity Labor,” says Mr. Mill, “never déyends upon any- 
thing but demand and supply.” 

The reason why wages are high in America is that capital is 
plentiful, and laborers scarce ; while in this country, and still more in 
Ireland, they are low, because capital is relutively scarce, and 
laburerg plentiful. In America, from the great extent of fertile land, 
profits are so high, and capital increases so rapidly, as to perniut 
population to double itself every twenty-five years without a fall in 
the rate of wages; but this cannot possibly take place in any old 
country. 

It is evident, therefore, that there are only two ways in which the 
natural rate of wages can be permanently raised: cither by increasing 
the capital, or diminishing the number of laborers. But when we 
vonsider the circumstances of old countries, and especially of Eng- 
land, {Rere cannot be a doubt, that it is mainly in the latter mude 
that any increase of wages could be obtained. The rate at which 
capital has increased in England during the last half-centufy has 
been so great, that we cannot even hope that it could be for any 
length of time maintained, far less accelerated. The extraordmary 
succession of inventions and improvements—the power-leom, the 
railway, and the rotatien of crops—aided by the most indefatigable 
industry, has caused an increase of capital quite unexampled in the 
history of an old country ; and has thus enabled population to double 
itself in 53 years. But the low rate of wages has been Httleif at all 
raised ; and the reason simply is, that the number of Inborers has in- 
creased in an equal py opurtion with the capital, 1t is therefore only 
Ly diminishing the nuniber of laborers —by an increasc in the preven- 
tive check to populalion—that any general and permanent improve. 
ment in the condition of the working classes can be effected. “ All 
achiemes for their benefit,” says Mr. Mill, “which do not proceed upon 
the’principle of altering in their favour the proportion between labor 
and capital, are, for all permanent purposes, a delusion.” 

‘The mode therefore in which the vast superiority of the reproduc- 
tive powers causes poverty, is by keeping the labor-market always 
overstocked; by bringing too many laborers into a country in 
proportion to its capital. Celibacy, again, is caused by the 
difficulties of providing for a family, and the fear of losing what is 
called one’s position in society. The laborer secs that by having a 
fainily le would need to work harder, and probably fare worse; and 
the richer classes sce that by marriage they would run the risk of 
sinking in the social scale, and involving themselves in pecuniary 
embarrassments. Both are thus induced to postpone marriage, or 
refrain from it entirely: but these prudential motives operate more 
powerfully among the latter class, partly because they have more ad- 
vantages to lose, and partly from the resources offered by prostitution. 

The mode in which the population-law causes prostitution, is not 
Merely by the difficulties it creates in the way of marriage; this of 
iteelf could have little effect in causing prostitution. The circum- 
stance by which prostitution, as a great social phenomenon, is 
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rendered possible, is the extraurdinary fact, that a promiscuous inter- 
course tends to destroy the female reproductive powers. Were it not 
for this fact, prostitution would present as insuperable difficulties as 
marriage; and sexual abstinence, preventive intercou-se, or premature 
death, would alone be found, alternating with each other, in every 
country of the old world. The fact however being as it is, the law of 
population causes prostitution, by the insurmountable obstacles it 
opposes to the normal exercise of the powerful reproductive passions 
on the one hand, and by the low rate to which it reduces womans 
wages on the other; and thus prostitution has been resorted to by all 
classes of society, but especially by those whose means better enabled 
them to purchase a mercenary love, as 2 mode of escape from the 
alternative miseries of poverty or celibacy. 

It may be observed, that several treatises on Prostitution have 
lately been published, and the subject has been discussed {t the 
meetings of the Social Science Association and elsewhcre ; but all the 
treatisés which I have seen (including those of Mr. Acton, Dr. Ryan, 
Professor Miller, Mr. Arthur Helps, and the interesting investigations 
of Mr. Mayhew) arc, in my opinion, fundamentally mistaken with 
regard to the cause and cure of this evil, in consequence of the writers’ 
ignorance, or (in the case of all the above-mentioned writers) their 
rejection, of the law of population. Without a knowledge of this 
great principle, indeed, it is quite in vain to attempt to deal with prosti- 
tution or any other of the great social evils, except in the most super- 
ficial manner. Unless it be clearly seen, that prostitution, like poverty, 
ta enc of the population-checks, and that it cannot be diminished exccpt 
by a proportional increase of some of the others, its effectual treat- 
ment is hopeless. The question which should always be put to those 
who aim at the renova of prostitution, as of poverty, is, What other 
pes do you propose to substitute in its place? As [ 

ave already endeavoured to show, the true remedies for prostitution, 
consist, firstly, in substituting for it preventive intercourse, so a8 to 
remove its two primary causes, poverty and celibacy; and secondly, 
in altering the strictness of the marriage code, the chief secondary 
cause of prostitution. 

In a country, such as England, where preventive intercourse is 
comparatively little practised, the immediate checks to population 
are poverty, prostitution, and celibacy; emigration acting at intervals 
as a slight palliative, when the pressure of the others is felt to be too 
insupportable, or some brilliant prospects of gain appear in another 
part of the globe. The collective amount of the population: checks 
depends, as we have seen, on the rate of increase which can be 
attained by the industrial energies of the country, and on the amount 
of emigration. The individual amount of each, as we have also seen, 
depends upon that of the others; but the principal cause by which 
this individual amount is determined deserves a closer examination. 
This cause was called by Mr. Malthus, and by political economists 
since his time, the standard of comfort; by which is meant, the point, 
whatever it may be, down to which the people of any country will 
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mnitiply, but not fewer. This standard varies in different countries 
in Ireland it is extremely low, while in Switzerland it is comparatively 
high. The amount of poverty, and térefore of the other checks, i# 
determined in all old countries by the standard of comfort, that is, by 
the degree in which the people will consent to restrain their repro- 
ductive powers; and by no other cause whatsoever. 

“ Wares,” says Mr. Mill, “depend on the ratio between population 
and capital. As the ratio between population and capital, everywhere 
but in new colonies, depends on the strength of the checks by which 
the tov rapid increase of population is restrained, it may be said, 
popularly speaking, that wages depend on the checks to population; that 
when the check is not death by starvation, or discase, wages depend 
on the prudence of the laboring people; and that wares, in any 
country, are habitually at the lowest rate, to which, in that country, 
the Inborers will suffer them to be depressed rather thin put a re- 
straint upon multiplication.” ‘This shows atill more clearly the 
indubitable truth of the conclusion to which we have already arrived 
by the abstract consideration of the Malthusian Law, and which is 
verified by all experience: namely, that no indtstrial efforts, or im- 

rovements of human institutions, can of themselves permanently 
ai poverty; for the powers of human increase are so prodigious 
that they easily keep pace with any such improvements, and speedily 
obliterate their effects. This is illustrated by the fact, shown by the 
marriage registries, that in the seasons when trade is brisk, and the 
working classes comparatively prosperous, marriages are always more 
aumerous; and thus the over-crowdimg ot the iabor market 18 come 
stantly kept up. Indeed, an increase in the number of marriages is 
constantly cited by the Registrar-General, and by the /conomist and 
Times Newspapers, as a sign of the prosperity of the working classes, 
and as a subject for national congratulation; whereas it is the very 
circumstance which (unless the procreative habits of the community 
be greatly changed, and preventive intercourse be practised) is certatn 
in afew years to do away with any slight improvement which may 
have taken place in the condition of the people. An increase of 
sexual connections is indeed, in itself, one of the greatest blessings ; 
but it is only a subject for true and unqualiticd congratulation, when 
it is not tollowed by a corresponding increase of offspring. It is on 
the degree of reproductive restraint, therefore, and on no other cause, 
moral, political, or economical, that the amount of poverty really 
depends. Celibacy, prostitution, preventive intercourse, or poverty 
forms the only choice of mankind; and the individual amount of eack 
as stated in the Law of Population, varies inverscly in proportiow 
the others. The exact point, at which, ina country where preve 
tive intercourse is excluded, the other three population-checks te 
to actile, is that, where the opposing evils of the want of food and 
love must nearly balance each other in the estimation of the peop 

The Law of Population is thus scen to be the true fundament 
cause of poverty, prostitution, and celibacy: of the economical an 
wexual evils of old countries. There are two things which may b 
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enentioncd aniong Many others, as at present greatly tending to die 
guiee this grand truth, aud to hide it from the general apprehension 
of mankind. The one is the institution of Marriage, the other Com- 
petition. The first conceals from many minds the ¢rue cause of the 
sexual evils: the second, that of the economical. Many have believed, 
and still believe, that the miseries of the sexual world depend 
primarily on the human institution of marriage; and it was on this 
error that all the efforts of the sexual reformers of the last penera- 
tion. Byron, Shelley, and Godwin, were shattered. ‘The exquisite 
euse of social justice possess] by these men, revolted from the 
shocking inequalities in the distribution of love, which they saw 
around them in society; and thus they attributed the population- 
eheck3, celibacy and prostitution, to the monopoly of marriage. They 
were unaware that the true solution of the difticulty had already been 
given by Mr. Malthus; and that the primary cause of the evifa they 
lamented, was a law of nature, and no institution of man. Marriage 
is merely a subordinate instrument of sexual restraint, acting under 
the law of population; and its removal would not make the slightest 
difference in the inexorable necessity of the population-checks. One 
of its chief evils at present is that it conceals the law of population, 
end prevents man from seeing clearly the true nature of his position. 
Those who are unacquainted with the law, think that people remain 
wnmarried from choice, or pride, or their unattractive qualities, or 
from the great defects in the institution itself; but ifso, there would be 
as ttle celibacy in England as in America or Australia. They do not 
see that the real obstacle to sexual union is opposed by Nature her- 
self, and that indeed, the reproductive powers are already enormously 
@ver-exercised in every civilized country where poverty exists. 
Competition has in like manner been made the scape-goat of the 
economical evils, by socialist and communist writers; and their views 
wave largely infected the public mind. But the cause of poverty»is 
evidently not competition, but too many competitors. Competition ts 
merely the rule, according to which the. produce is shared; and nu 
other rule could possibly have increased the average amount of the 
shares, if the number of sharers had been proportionally great when 
compared with the capital. Competition exists among the employers 
as well as the employed; and is thus just as truly a cause of high as 
of low wages. In America thc competition of capitalists raise wages: 
in Ireland, the competition of laborers preponderates over that of 
capitalists, and lowers wages. Wages, as we have secn, depend prin- 
cipally, nay, it might almost be said, solc/y, in any industrious and 
givilized nation, on the degree of reproductive restraint; and this 
determines their amount, whatever bé the economical constitution of 
vociety; whether it consist of capitalists and hired laborers, of in- 
dependent laborers, or of co-operative associations. In all states of 
society, the average share of the produce obtained by each individual,. 
must depend on the aggregate amount, and the numbers among whom 
it is divided. If the institution of private property, and the rule of 
competition were abolished, and a community of gouds substituted ip 
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their place, there would not be the slightest real chanve in the action 
of the law of population. Sexual abstinence, prostitution, preventive 
intercourse, or poverty, would still constitute the only choice of the 
human race. 

Observations of a similar character may be applied to all other 
views on the causation of the great sovial evils, differcnt from that 
which traces them to the law of population as their fountain-head. 
Thus, fur example, drunkenness, idleness, want of cducation, or of 
Christianity, are the favorite explanations of the social cvils among 
the aristocracy, the clergy, and the rich; artiticial distinctions in rank 
or political power, and unjust laws of property, among the poor and the 
democratic party: but both of these views are radical and most 
dangerous errors. Yowever shamefully unjust the present institutions 
regarding wealth, rank, and political power undoubtedly are, nothing 
could bg more fatal to the hopes of the people than to mistake them 
tur the cause of poverty. 

By attending to the principle of population we can, in like manner, 
sce the fallacy of the various popular schemes for permanently lessen- 
ing poverty, and improving the condition of the working classes, 
when proposed as substitutes for limited procreation. The very fact 
that these schemes are still advovated, and still listened to, as con- 
stituting in themselves remedies tur the sucial evils, shows the fatal 
ignorance of Political Economy which pervades the public mind. 
Among these schemes, some of which are always in vovue, tending 
to take off the attention of society from the true cause of its 
evils, may be mentioned the following: the organization of industry, 

rliamentary reform, socialism, communism, the cultivation of waste 
ands, emigration, universal suffrage and the other points of the 
Charter, artificial regulation of wages, tenant-right, industrial regi- 
ments, free trade, democratic and republican changes in the govern- 
menf, innovations in the currency, sanitary reform, the removal os 
supernatural belicfs and the substitution of positive philosophy in 
their place, Sunday recreation, the early closing movement, improved 
poor-laws, alimentary societies, equitable villages, the abolition of 
aristocracy primogeniture and entail, the temperance movement, na- 
‘ional education, improvements in agriculture or machinery, the 
iquidation of the national debt, the removal of unjust laws and 
inequal taxation, &c.: in short every proposal which has been, or may 
ic made, for improving the mural, political, or physical condition of 
ciety, irrespective of an increase in the preventive check to pupule- 
ion, 


I do not here speak of the general merits of any of these proposals, 
or with many of them I wholly agree, and with all I deeply sympa- 
hize, as proceeding from the noble desire to amend the deplorable 
tate of society at present existing. I merely speak of them in their 
conomical character, as far as they are declared, either virtually or 
xpressly, to be remedies for the social evils, and substitutes for the 
nly true remedy, namely, limited procreation. As such, we have 
lready seen their utter futility. To believe that any or all of these 
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achemes can materially improve the economical state of society, shows 
a profound ignorance of the true cause of poverty. Poverty, is a 
eexual evil, depending on a sexuat cause, and admitting only of a 
sexual cure. This truth is so important, and go little generally 
understood, that it cannot be too often insisted upon. The following 
considerations may therefore be given at an additional aid to its clear 
comprehension. 

All of the above-mentioned proposals may be reduccd to one or 
other of two classes: Ist, plans for increasing the production of wealth 
or of capital; 2nd, plans for equalising its distribution. Under the 
first head come such schemes as the cultivation of waste lands, im- 
provements in machinery or agriculture, the temperance movement, 
free trade, &c.; under the second, the organization of industry, 
socialism, the regulation of wages, tenant-right, &c. Many, perhaps 
most of them, are indeed of a mixed character, being proposed both 
as means of increasing production, and equalising distribution. But 
with regard to the first class, it has already been shown, that no pos- 
sible improvements could so increase the production of wealth in an 
old country, as to enable population to expand at its natural rate. 
However production might be increased, one or more of the four true 
population-checks must still exist to an enormous degree in every old 
society; and the average share of each individual in the aggregate 
produce must still depend on the amount of reproductive restraint. 
With regard to plans of tle second class, it is equally evident that no 
improvements in the distribution of wealth (irrespective of limited 
procreation), could obviate the action of the principle of incrcase in 
keeping down the remuneration of labor. All such improvements 
merely tend, like improvements in production, to relax a little the 
existing barriers which confine human increase, and to make some 
slight additional room for its expansion. However quickly these 
changes might be introduced: were we even to suppose that all, in- 
justices ane inequalities in the distribution of wealth should be 
immediately done away with, and that, by an equal division of the 
property, every one should obtain a competent fortune; in a few 
years, if the old standard of comfort were retained, and the repro- 
ductive powers as little curbed as before, the very same state of social 
poverty would be induced, except that it would probably be more 
universal, ‘ The niggardliness of nature, not the injustice of society,” 
says Mr. Mill, “is the cause of the penalty attached to over-popula- 
tion. An unjust distribution of wealth does not even aggravate the 
evil, but, at most, causes it to be somewhat earlier felt.” As however 
all such improvements in distribution are generally of slow growth 
and introduction, they rarely, if ever, produce even a temporary 
alleviation of poverty, as their effects are at once obliterated by the 
increase of population, to which they give rise. Their only perceptible 
effect, at present, is to permit this increase of population: and thus 
they have all hitherto ended in our having “a more numerous, but noe 
a happier, people.” Emigration, in like manner, has merely had the 
effect of making room for additional marriages, by which the vacancies 
were speedily supplied, and the same estate of peverty maintesned 
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It has already been seen, from a consideration of the Law cf ' 

that the only two modes of permanently raising the rate of wages 
are by increasing the amount of capital, or diminishing the numbers 
of laborers, All tj:e above-mentioned plans Icave the latter elemen! 
out of sight: but we have sven that from it alone can any rise in 
wages be 1ationally expected. Nune of these plans could materially 
increase the rate at which capital during the last half-century has 
advanced in England. Nay, so far from increasing this rate, any plan 
for really improving the condition of the English laborers, must tend 
greatly to duntnish it- for the extraordinary accumulation of the 
wational wealth has beec primarily owing to the exhausting toil of the 
working classes; and all true plans for their benefit must seek to 
lessen this toil, and thereby diminish the increase of capital. The 
only mode, therefore, of raising wages, and equalising the distribution 
of wealgh, is by attending to that clement, which is neglected in the 
popular schemes: namely, the regulation of the numbers of the com- 
munity. This is the grand primary essential of cocial progress; to 
which all other measures of reform, or improvements in the production 
or distribution of wealth, however excclicnt, are subsidiary, and on 
which alone their success depends, “Only when, in addition to just 
institutions,” says Mr. MN, “the increase of mankind shall be under 
the deliberate guidance of a judicious foresight, can the conquests 
made from the powers of Nature py the intellect and energy of 
scientific discoverers become the common property of the species, and 
ine means of improving and elevating the universal lot.” It is 
apparent, therefore, that in whatever manner the law of population 
be viewed, whether its action be traced in the abstract or in the con- 
erete, we arrive always at the same result: namely, that the positive 
check to population cannot possibly be avoided except through the 
preventive check—that poverty cannot possibly be permanently 
dinginished in any other mode, than by a proportional diminution in 
*‘e aumber of births. 


THE LAWS OF EXERCISE, FECUNDITY, AND AGRICUL 
TURAL INDUSTRY. 


Let us next proceed to consider a little more fully the three laws of 
exercise, fecundity, and agricultural industry, from which the law of 
population is derived. The laws of exercise and fecundity are the 
most important laws of human nature (that is, the most powerful in 
their effects, and the most urgently demanding attention) with refer- 
ence to social science, and an accurate knowledge of them is in- 
dispensable. They may with truth be termed the most importané 
propositions of physiological ani psychological science, as the law ef 
agricultural industry is of political economy. Although ” 
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speaking belonging to physiology, the law of fecundity has been, aa 
Mr. Mill observes, interpolated into political economy, on account of 
its very powerful influence on the production of wealth, and on 
wages, profits, rents, and prices. To this law we may first direct our 
attention. It has been repeatedly investigated by political economiste 
with reference to the law of population, and by physiologists as an 
independent question of physivlogy; and is by no means difficult te 
determine, at least in an approximate manner. 

Every species of animal nas its own peculiar law of fecundity, of 
capacity of reprodaction. ‘This capacity varies greatly in the different 
species, but is prodigious in all. “The capacity of increase,” says 
Mr. Mill, “is necessarily in & geometrical progression: the numerical 
tatia alone is different.” It is most remarkable in the lower animals, 
and diminishes gradually on ascending the scale. Thus the common 
cod is said to produce about four millions of egya, the ling nine 
millions. The reproductive powers of the lower mammalia are very 
much Jess than this, and those of the higher orders, such 48 man and 
the elephant, still less. 

The law of fecundity in each species of animal is calculated from 
three data: the Jenvth of the sexual period of life, the interval at 
which births tend to vecur, and the number of offspring produced 
at each birth. Jn the human species these have long been familiarly 
known; but it is only within the last few years that they have been 
explumed, by the discovery of the great leading fact in the sexual lite 
of woman; namely, the fact of spontaneous ovulation. 

The Ovalar or L0yq Theory of Menstruation (with which, as with the 
other important truths of anatomy and physiology, every one should 
be well acquainted), was first arrived at through the researches of 
M.M. Negeriecr, Coste, Raciborski, Pouchet, Bischoff, &e., and is now 
generally received by physiologists, It is, that mcustruation cor- 
responds to the phenomenon of heat in the lower aninials; and that 
at each period of the menstrual flux, one minute egg, or in some 
gases more than one, is ripened, and spontanconsly discharged from 
the ovaries. © 

“Tt may be concluded,” say Mr. Kirkes and Mr. Paget, in their 
Handbook of Physiology, “that the two states, heat and menstruation, 
are analogous, and that the easential accompaniment of both is the 
maturation and extrusion of ova.” Ovulation and menstruation, 
however, alihough generally concurrent phenomena, do not seem to 
be always so; in other words, eggs seem in some cases to be discharged 
at other times than at the menstrual epoch. “Perhaps the most 
correct general statement on the subject,” says Dr. Carpenter, “would 
be that these two periods, though usually coincident, are not neces- 
sarily so: and that either change may occur without the concurrence 
of the other.” 

The monthly discharge 0. eggs (and therefore, the reproductive 
capacity), continues from puberty at fourtcen or fifteen, till sexual 

at about forty-five —that is, during a period of about thirty 
years; and in a healthy woman i¢ suffers no interruption excest . 
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during the nine months of pregnancy, and from six to twelve of the 
first months of lactation. Allowing, therefore, from twenty to 
twenty-four months for the production and nurture of each child, . 
and assuming that the reproductive power continues for thirty years, 
@ woman could bear in all fifteen children or more. It is, however, 
believed by several physiologists that the child-bearing period ia 
somewhat shortened in those women who bear many offspring in rapid 
gaccession, and that its average duration is not more than twenty- 
five years. 

From this reason, as well as from the slight constitutional variations 
to which this function, like all others of the economy, is subject, there 
are some differences in the estimate of the reproductive powers made 
by various authors. 

Thus Professor Allen Thompson, in the article on Generation in 
Todq’s Cyclopxdia of Anatomy and Physiology, says—“ In the human 
female the number of children altogether produced is limited—first, 
by the number of Graafian vesicles in the ovaries; and secondly, by 
the length of time during which a woman bears children (the greatest 
extent of which is usually twenty-five years; that is, from the age o€ 
fifteen to forty, or twenty to forty-five), the length of this period 
again depending upon the rapidity with which the births suceced one 
another, and the number of children produced at each. Women most 
frequently bear every twenty months, but some have children at 
shorter intervals, as of fifteen or even twelve months. This often 
depends upon the circumstance that in some lactation prevents con- 
ception, in others it does not, 

“A healthy woman bearing during the whole time, and with the 
common duration of interval, may have in all from twelve to strteen 
children; but some have as many as eighteen or twenty: and when 
there are twins, &c., considerably more.” 

Mr. James Mill, the distinguished author of the History of British 

idia, says, in his Elements of Political Economy, “That the rate of 
increase in the numbers of maukind depends upon the constitution of 
the female will not be disputed. The facts, which are fully ascertained 
with regard to the female of the human species, with the additions 
which the sciences of physiology and comparative anatomy enable 
that knowledge to derive from the analogy of other animals, the 
anatomy and physiology of which resemble those of the human 
species, afford the mcans of very satisfactory conclusions on this 
buljcet. 

“Let us make such ample allowance for the female of the human 
epecies as stall include all interruptions, say one birth in two years. 
in Europe, to which we may at present confine our observations, the 

eriod of child-bearing extends from sixteen or seventeen to forty- 
five years of age. Let us make still more allowance, and say it 
extends only from twenty to forty years of age. In that period, at 
the great allowance of two years to one birth, there is time for ter 
births, which may be regarded as not more than the number natura 
to the female of the human species,” | 
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In bis work on Sterility and Abortion, Dr. Whitehead estimates 
the number of births as twelve; and Professor Mohl, 1n the article on 
Population in the German Staats-Lexicon, as at least ten. 

‘This estimate, and that of Mr. Mill, are made intentionally low, te 
avoid all risk of dispute; and the one given by Professor ‘Thompson 
appears to me to be nearest the truth. In order to make allowance 
for differences of opinion, the Law of Fecundity may be stated as 
follows: Lach woman tends to produce from ten to fifteen children or theres 
abouts; which statement may I believe be regarded as sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. ‘The causes by which this law may 
be, and so generally is, counteracted, are the five population-checks., 

The sexual period of life in man lasts considerably longer than in 
woman—namely, from puberty at about fifteen, till sixty or sixty-five, 
or even, when the health is vigorous, to extreme old age: during the 
whole of which period the reproductive ur seminal fluid continues te be 
secrcted. It must be observed, that in the human species, as in all 
vther organized beings, the reproductive capacity is not a mere 
abetract endowment, but a most powerful natural tendency; in other 
words, the law of exerci-e invariably accompanies, and is inseparably 
connected with, the law of fecundity. It is from the combination of 
these two laws that the great human difficultics arise. 

The sense in which the words tend and tendency are used in the above 
and other laws of causation should be wall understood; for, as Mer, 
Senior and Dr. Whately have pointed out, there is an ambiguity in 
these words, which frequently leads to misconceptions and fallacious 
reasoning, The word tendency, like the word law, has two meanings, 
Sometimes it expresses a probability that, in the actual state of cir- 
cumstances, a certain event will happen; as when it is eaid that the 
wealth of Mngland tends, or has a tendency, to increase—meaning 
that it iz likely todo so under existing circumstances. In another 
sense, it expresses the certainty that an erent will happen, unless it, 
be counteracted; as when it is said that “all bodics tend to approach 
each other with a force directly as their mass, and inversely as the 
equares of their distances;” not meaning thereby to give an opinion 
upon the probability of any particular bodics’ approaching each other 
under actual circumstances, but mercly stating the fact that all bodies 
will infallibls -io ao, unless this tendency be counteracted by some 
ocher law. It is in the latter sense that the words tend and terd 
are used in the statement of the laws of fecundity, exercise, a 
agricultural industry, and of laws of causation in general. All thas 
is meant by any raw of causation is that the effvet will certainly 
follow the cause unless it be counteracted; tor all laws ef causation are 
subject to be countcracted. The order of nature which we see arounée 
us, is produced by a multitude of causes, each of which, if uncoun- 
teractl, would invariably be followed by a certain effect, but whose 
operation is constantly impeded and modified by that of other causes, 
In seeking to explain the order of nature, science always tries to 
ascertain the effect which each cause would produce, # {% operated 
alone and uncounteraeted ; after which the joint effect of various causes 
acting together can be computed ° 
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Let us next proceed to the law of the increase of the produce of 
Jand. The increase of agricultural produce, as already mentioned, 
depends on two opposing forces—namely, on the law of agricultural 
industry, which tends to diminish the returns, and on improvements 
which tend to inarease them. It is essential to have a perfectly clear 
idea of the Law of Agricultural Industry, which is, as Mr. Mill says, 
the most important proposition in political economy. It is, that the 
proportional returns to agriculture tend to daminish ; in other words, that the 
produce of the soil tends to increase in a less prop#tion than the labour 
bestowed on it. <A little attention will show this proposition to be un- 
deniable. In the first place, it has never been questioned that there 
ie an ultimate limit to the productive powers of the soil. It is indeed 
self-evident that the produce of a given tract of land could not pos 
sibly be increased so a3 always to yicld undiminished proportional 
returns to whatever additional labour might be bestowed on it; but 
it is o&en thought trat this limit is at a distance, and that the increase 
of produce is not yet retarded by it. “T apprehend this,” says Mr. 
Mill, “to be not only an error, but the most serious one to be found 
in the whole field of political economy.” He compares the resistance 
to production (and therefore to population) ‘rom this cause, not to an 
immovable wall which stands at a distance from us; but to an elastic’ 
band, which is never so tightly stretched that it could not be more 
stretched, but which always confines us, and the more tightly the 
more we approach its limits. 

There are three things which show with certainty that the law of 
diminishing productiveness, instead of being at a distance, is operatiug 
at present, and has been operating from time immemorial, with enor- 
mous force on human society. ‘These arc, the cultivation of lands of 
inferior quality, the claborate cultivation of the better lands, and the 
slow increase of population; which phenomena are observed in all old 
countries, but are absent, or at least exist in a very minor degree, in 
new colonics. 

The cultivation of inferior lands is in iteclf a certain sign of the 
operation of the law; for the very meaning of inferior land is that, 
which with equal labour returns less produce. Had it not been for 
che fact that the proportional returns tead to diminish, none but the 
best lands would have been cultivated. The produce yielded by the 
best lands at present under cultivation in this country, is very much 
greater in proportion to the labour than that yielded by the worst, 
Now if it had been possible by increasing the laboar on the better 
lands, to increase the produce in an equal degree, the inferior lands 
would not have hecn resorted to. The elaborate or high farming of 
the better Innds is another sign of the Jaw. It is much more costly 
than low farming; in other words, though the produce is increased by 
nich cultivation, it is not increased in an cqual proportion with the 
labour. 

These two facts show with certainty that the agricultural law has 
long been in operation; and its disastrous action on human society is 
evidenced by the slow increase of population, and universal prevalence 
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of the population checks, in all old countries. No other cause thai 
this fundamental law of the earth’s productiveness can possibly be 
assigned for the fact that the increase of such civilized and industrious 
communities as England, Yrance, Switzerland, &c., is eo very much 
less than that of America. It is neither the want of industry and 
skill, nor of the capacity and tendency to increase, that checks 
the population and production of these countries; but the fact that 
their Jand is limited in extent,.and that its produce cannot be in- 
creased at more than a certain rapidity, without diminishing the pro- 
portional returns. 

In the United States, fertile land is so plentiful that population is 
enahled to double itself every twenty-five years; while in Switzer- 
land, notwithstanding the energy of the people, the republican form 
of the government, and the excellence of many of the social institu- 
tions, the population is almost stationary. Nothing but the limited 
prodactiveness of the land can possibly account for this. ¢ 

The causes which counteract the agricultural law, and enable an 
additional quantity of labor to be applied to the soil without a diminu- 
tion of the proportional returns, and rise in the price of fvod, consist 
of all those improvements by which agricultural labor is made more 
eflicient, or the distribution*uf the produce facilitated. Thus an in. 
crease of agricultural skill, better means of conveyance by roads or 
railway3, mechanical inventions which cheapen the tools used in 
husbandry, the application of machinery to the cultivation of the 
soil, or to the preparation of its products for human use: as well as 
the removal of burdens on the land, such as tithes and entails, or im- 
provements in the tenure of land, whether by long leases, or by 
granting to the cultivator a proprietary right in the soil: these and 
many other causes tend to counteract the law, and enable the supply 
of food to be increased without an increase in its cost. The counter. 
acting agencies are in fact so various, Mr. Mill observes, that they 
can scarcely be expressed by a less general term than the progress ef 
ewilization. Thus then, the rate at which food, and consequently 
population, can be increased, depends on the law of diminishing pro- 
ductiveness on the one hand, and the progress of civilization or im- 
provement on the other. The progress of improvement varies greatly 
in different countries, which accounts for the widely different in- 
crease of population in England, France, and Switzerland: but it is 
never so rapid as to enable the population of any old country to 
escape from the checks, or to increase at a rate at all approaching te 
that of America or Australia. 

It must be observed that it is by no means necessary, to show the 
action of the agricultural law, that the proportional returns to agri- 
culture should actually diminish, and the price of food rise. Whether 
tliis takes place or not, depends on the comparative advance of popu- 
lation and improvement. If population outstrip improvement, labor 
will; become less productive, and the price of food will rise: if im- 
Pitter outetrip population, the contrary effect will happen; and 

both advance at a similar rate, as is frequently the case, the price. 
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of food will remain pretty nearly the same. The operation of the 
agricultural law is shown not only by an actual diminution in the 
productiveness of labor, but by the check on population; not by misery 
alone, but also by the fear of misery, 

Morcover, even when improvement and population are advancing 
at a nearly eimilar rate, so that there is no absolute diminution of the 
productiveness of labor, there is atill a relative diminution. Improve- 
ments increase the productive powers of the land already under 
cultivation, at the same time that they permit additional Jabor to be 
applied to inferior land: so that, though the produce of the inferior 
land may not be less in proportion to the labor than that yielded by 
the better land, lefore the introduction of the improvement. it is Jess 
than what it now yields, The very fact that the proportional returna 
continue merely the same, and are not increased, by an improvement, 
shoys the action ot the agricultural law. The price of food would 
have been as much diminished by the late improvements in agriculture, 
as the price of manufactured goods has been by the mechanical in- 
ventions, had it not been for the advance of pupulation, which by 
bringing into operation the law of diminishing productiveness, has 
oblitcrated the bencfits of agricultural improvements, as specdily as 
they were introduced. 

In the human species therefore and in the soil, the laws of increase 
are of a totally different nature. The former have an inherent power 
and tendency to increase indefinitely, and with extraordinary swift- 
ness: while the increase of the Jatter has not only an ultimate limit, 
but is obtained on progressively harder terms long before that limit 
is reached, Agricultural improvements are a counteracting force to 
this law, but are never in old countries sufficient to enable production 
to keep up with unchecked population, When we compare the laws 
of fecundity and of agricultural industry, and reficct that they, like 

ll other laws of nature, are fixed and immovable, we can clearly see 
that the former must always have been, and must always continue to 
be, most powerfully checked by the latter: and the only mode in 
which this can possibly take place, is by one or other ot the five 
population checks. 

‘That these checks do exist to an enormous extent in this and other 
old countries, is obvious to the most superficial view. Few indi- 
viduals among us exert their reproductive powers in more than a 
very moderate degree, or, if they do, it is at the expense of the other 
members of society: and population on the whole advances at a com- 
paratively slow rate. That the existence of the checks is owing to 
the agricultural law, 18 proved by the much greater rapidity with 
which population increases in America and Australia: in whic’ 
tountries wages are higher, and a family can be more easily provided - 
for, in consequence of the abundance of fertile land. The presence of 
the checks in all old countries, and their comparative absence in new . 
colonies, shows their real origin. Their existence, their cause, and 
their absolute unavoidableness under one or other of their five forms, 

are thus manifest ;. and it ie not jese pauifest, on further copeidering . 
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the subject, that in their present shape they constitute the 
sucial evils of old countries. Poverty, prostitution, and celibacy are, 
in fact, nothing else than these checks: the first arising from the 
destructive operation of the agricultural law, the others from the fear 
of its operation. The real disease under which this and all other old 
societies are laboring, is reproductive plethora, or excess of reproductive 
power: from this arises the permanently overstocked labor-market, 
the crowded ranks of prostitution, and the millions of both sexes 
living in a state of celibacy: and unless this great truth be clearly 
understood, and openly discussed, it is altogether vain to seek to 
escape from these evils. 

Let us next direct our attention to the great physiological law ef 
exercise, as it applies to the reproductive organs and emotions. 

The Law of Exercise is that the health of the reproductive organs and 
emotions depends on thetr having a sufficient amount of normal exercise; 
and that a want of this tends powerfully to produce misery and disease 
in both man and woman, 

The proofs of this law are gathered from three sources, physiology, 
pathology, and therapeutics; that is, from an observation of the facts 
of health, disease, and treatment. 

First, of the proofs from phystology. It is laid down by physio- 
logists as a universal law of the human body, that the nutrition and 
vigor of every organ is promoted by a due amount of appropriate ex- 
ercise, while on the contrary mal-nutrition or atrophy, and enfeeble- 
ment, are attendant on a want of it. All parts of the frame are 
constantly undergoing a process of decay and disintegration, whether 
they be used or not. This is an essential characteristic of life. But 
it they are actively employed, each in performing its own special 
function, the waste is made up by the supply of new materials from 
the blood, and their vigor and development even tend to increase. 
The exercise of any part invariably draws towards it a current of, 
blood, and it is from this fluid that every organ derives its nourish 
ment. If, on the other hand, a part be not used, the natural process 
of decay is not counterbalanced, and a greater or Icss degree of en- 
feeblement results. Jixercise, in short, feeds and strengthens an 
organ: want of exercise weakens and starves it 

The law of exercise therefore is a universal law applying to the 
whole body. It has been ascertained Sy conclusive observations and 
experiments, both in the case of man and the lower animals, and is 
verified by all experience. It forms indeed the most important and 
fundamental principle of physiology, and one upon which all scientific 
writers on that subject are agreed. 

The following quotations from the Principles of Human Physiology 
by Dr. Carpenter may be given in proof of this. 

“The demand for nutrition arises not merely from the exercise of 
the formative powers, which are concerned in the building up of the 
organism, but also from the degeneration and decay, which is continually 
taking place in almost every part of it, and the effects of which if nos 
antagonized, would speedily show themselves in ita complete disintee 
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arstion.” “The muscular and nervous tissues are doubtless subject, 
like all others that are distinguished by their vital activity, to the law 
wf limited duration; for we find that when not called into use, they 
undergo a gradual disintegration or wasting, which is not adequately 
repaired by thé nutritive processes. But the very manifestation of 
their peculiar vital endowments, determines an afflux of blood towards 
the parts thus called into special activity: and from: this it comes to 
8, that the nutrition of these tissues is promoted, instead of being 
mpaired, by use: so that their constant exercise occasions an aur- 
mentation rather than a diminution of their substance— a due supply 
of the requisite material being always presupposed.” “It is a general 
rinciple unquestioned by any physiologists, that when there is a 
ocal excitement to tha processes of nutrition, secretion, &c., a deter- 
wination of blood towards the part speedily takes place, and the 
wotjon of blood through it is increased in rapidity.” 

On the other hand, “ ‘The formative activity of muscles and serves 
is so closely dependent upon the active exercise of their funetional 
powers that atrophy is certain to supervene if this be interrupted.” 
“Even the bones of a limb will suffer in consequenge of atrophy of 
the muscles consequent upon disuse.” 

The glands or secreting organs, are subject to tha very same law of 
healthy nutrition as the muscles and nerves. Their health and vigor 
depend on their having a sufficient supply of blood and nervous in- 
fluence, which can be obtained only by aa active discharge of their 
special functions. The chief difference is, that the vigor of the 
secreting organs and involuntary muscles is more directly dependent 
on the healthy play of the emotions (with which these organs are most 
intimately connected); and not, like that of the voluntary muscles 
and nerves, on the healthy play of the wil Indeed nutrition and 
secretion are merely two forms of the same vital process, and in the 
guain are subject to the same conditions of health. “There is no 
wer fundamental difference between the two processes of nutrition 
and secretion,” says Dr. Carpenter, “than such as arises out of the 
diverse destinations of the separated matters, and from the anatomical 
arrangements which respectively minister to these.” 

The same views are held by all physiologists, by Mr. Paget, Pro- 
fessor Alison, Professor Miiller, and others; and are mm accordance 
with the dictates of universal expericnce and common sense. Every 
one is aware that the vigor of the body is maintained and increased 
by exercise, and a due supply of nutriment Indeed the very meaning 
of a bodily organ is, a part which has a special function, and is in- 
sended by nature to perform it. 

But the reproductive organs are mainly composed of muscles, 
aerves, and glands, and the very same law, which applies to these 
tissues in other parts of the body, applies equally to them. A due 
amount of mel aed exercise and nourishment is the first condition 
ff their health and vigor: while enfeeblement and atrophy to a greater 
or less degree are sure to follow their disuse. In laying down the 
toregrip law of exercise for all the vital tissues, physiologists have 
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_' stated by implication, the law of the reproductive organs; noe 

ean it be denied without an evident logical fallacy. The nutrition 
and health of muscles, nerves, glands, and other tissues, depends on 
their having a sufficient amount of appropriate exercise; the eexual 
organs are mainly composed of muscles, nerves, glands, &.; therefore 
the nutrition and health of these organs depends on their having a 
sufficient amount of appropriate exercise—is a syllogism, which may 
be evaded, but from which, it appears to me, there is no escape. If 
the premises be admitted; as is done by all physiologists, the conclusion 
pecessarily follows. 
. But the nutrition of each organ affects that of all the others. It is 
stated as a law by Mr. Paget, Dr. Carpenter, and other eminent 
authorities, that “each organ, by the very fact of nourishing iteelf, 
acts ag an excretory organ to the rest of the body.” ‘That is, every 
organ selects from the blvod the proper materials for its own nutrition, 
and im so doing, it renders the blood more fit to nourish the others. 
This is especially true of secreting organs, such as the ovaries and 
testicles, which produce fluids, that are intended to 6a cust out of the 
body, and are more or less noxious if retained. Hence, whenever any 
important organs are not duly engaged in their own spccial manner, 
not only is their own vigor impaired, but that of the others also. 
The ideal of health indeed cannot be stated otherwise than a3 con- 
sisting in the due performance of all the bodily functions. 

. The law of healthy exercise applics in like manner to the E’mofzone 
curnected with the sexual system. These emotions form one of the 
xreat natural Appetites implanted in the human frame: on whose due 
regulation and satisfaction the health and happiness of mankind ars 
eo intimately dependent. The appetites have been divided into six 
principal classes, namely, Sicep, Exercise, Repose, ‘Thirst, Hunger, 
an: Sex. They are defined by Mr. Alexander Bain, in his great work 
on the Human Mind, (published in two parts, the first on the Senscs 
sn.i the Intellect, and the secon on the Emotions and the Will), as 
th. c/deinys produced by the recurring wants and necessities of our bodily 
or organic life. All of them have the same leading characteristics: 
they are powerful desires arising from deep-seated wants of the 
system; and if unduly repressed, they all tend, with greater or less 
force, to cause misery and discase. Their strength and universality 
are an exact measure of the importance attached by nature to their 
due gratification, and to the performance of the functions which they 
ase intended to control and direct. In the case of all the appetites, 
except those of sex, the immense importance of attending to the true 
dictates of nature is insisted on by scientific physicians, and is gene- 
rally admitted by the public. 

It is stated by Mr. Bain as a general Law of Emotons, that they 
exercise a ditlisive influence on the body; producing a flow of blood 
to various organs, along with movements, gestures, and expressions, 

which the excitement is discharged or carried off. [he influence 
the feelings in stimulating, suspending, or perverting the functions 
et. eecretion: in disturbing the action of the heart, and the muscles 
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of vespiration, expression, &c.: and in modifying the nutritive pro- 
opeccs, such as digestion or the claboration of the blood, is pointed 
out by all physiologista. Different feelings affect different organs, 
and, as before stated, the glands and involuntary muscles are especially 
subject to their influence. “The glands liable to congestion,” saye 
Mr. RB. B. Carter, in his very able work on Hysteria, “are those which 
by forming their products in larger quantity, subserve to the gratifi- 
ration of the excited feeling. Thus blood is directed to the mamma 
ty the maternal emotions: to the testes by the sexual; and to the 
selivary glands by the influence of appetizing odors.” ‘ 

he sexual emotions are primarily excited by the formation and 
accumulation of the reproductive secretions: and they react upon the 
organs which prepare these secretions, directing towards them s 
current of blood and nervous influence, from which their nourishment 
is degived, and their vigor supported. If the excitement be carried off 
by its natural channel, namely sexual union, the balance of health is 
maintained; if not, disorder of body and mind, varying in proportion 
to the strength of the arrested feelings and the susceptibility of the 
eystem, will result. According to the principle of the composition of 
causes, the emotion, though counteracted, still produces its full effect: 
but it operates now by deranging the other bodily and mental func- 
tions. Blushing, palpitation of the heart, hysterical convulsions, 
mervous irritability, and general disorder of the nutritive processes, 
are among the effects of repressed emotion, and consequently mise 
directed blood. The health of the mind suffers no less than that of 
the body, The will is rendered weak and irresolute by the conflict of 
the feelings: the thoughts are perturbed and the healthy links of 
association broken: restlessness, vehemence, anxiety, and hypochondria 
pervade the mind, and not unfrequently lead to confirmed ins sity. 
atural emotions, when unduly repressed, are as dangerous to the 
bealth of body and mind, as repressed secretions. 

*Let us next examine the proofs afforded by pathology, or the facte 
of disease. If the law of exercise be truly a law of nature, we shoulr 
expect to find an immense amount of discase and misery, arising from. 
the disregard of it: or in other words from the sexual abstinence whick 
is so prevalent in old countrics, and whose real origin, as already ex- 

lained, is the law of population. ‘This expectation is fully verified 

facts. It is only atter an examination of the history of diseasa, 
and an unprejudiced survey of the present state of the sexual world 
that the havoc caused by the obstructed law of exercise can be duly 
estimated. The sexual evils are indeed productive of as large an 
amount of social wretchcdnees as even poverty They may be divided 
into three classes, namely, tle diseases of abstinence: self-abuse : ano 
prostitution and venereal :lisease. There are many other sexual diseases, 
such as inflanmations, &c.: but the above classes comprehend those 
which result more directly from the law of population, or, in other 
words. from the obstacle which nature opposes to the normal exercine 
ef the reproductive functions. It is of diseases of abstinence that 

J shall chiefly speek at present, as they afford 4 clearer and more w 
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mistakeable provt of the law of exercise: atdicugh the great frees 
of prostitution and sclf-abuse is pe iess really a proof of its truth, aad 
of the stren,th of the obstructed emotions. With regard tu self-nbuse, 
I may merely mention that Dr. Copland, in the articje on Impotence 
and Sterility, in his Medical Dictionary, calls it “the modern Moloch 
of the species;” a phrase which will not appear exaggerated to those 
who are at all aware of the amount of mischief, moral and physical, 
caused by this habit in modern times. The habit itself arises in the 
main from the want of the natural sexual intercourse. 

The Diseases of Abstinence consist principally of hysteria, chlorosis, 
and menstrual disorders, in woman: and of gencrative enteeblement, 
spermatorrhea, and hypochondria in man. These affections may 
doubtless, like many others, be brought on by other causes than ab- 
etinence, and this plurality of causes often gives rise to mistakes in 
reasoning upon them: but it is certain that they are all very fre- 
quently induced by abstinence, That this is true with regard to the 
female diseases is acknowledeed by almost all medical men who have 
attended to the subject, buth in this country and on the continent, 
With regard to the male discases, the testimony of continental 
physicians, as far as [am acquainted with it, is equally unanimoua. 
and is confirmed directly or indirectly by that of several English 
practitioners: although the peculiar prejudices upon sexual morality 
which are, unfortunately, so dominant in this country, have generally 
prevented the open acknowledgment 2f those natural laws, on which 
alone any true theory of sexual! virtue, or health, can be founded. 

The disease which in woman most frequently results from absti- 
nence is hysteria. This is among the most prevalent of all chronic 
diseases in modern times. When arising, as it gencrally docs, from 
abstinence, it consists mainly in disorder of the emotions, and of the 
sexual system: which give rise to a host of symptoms of greater or 
less severity. The physical evils, produced by or connected with 
hysteria, include convulsive fits sumetimes so severe as to resembte 
epilepsy, nervous irritability and weakness, palpitation of the heart, 
spasmodic affections of the respiratory muscles, such as nervous cough 
and loss of voice, colic, intense headache, pain in the left side, indiges- 
tion, and many other disturbances of the various bodily functions, ‘Che 
mentai evils are, deep-scated restlessness and discontent, vehement 
temper, caprice and instability of character, want of the power of 
euncentrativeness, preoccupation of the mind by conveuied feelings, 
corroding anxieties, violent bursts of passion or grief; which may, 
and by no means unfrequently do, proceed to insanity. The truth 
and ingenuousness of disposition are often thoroughly perverted by 
the restraint placed on the expression of the emutions, and hence 
various kinds of anomalous diseases, such as spinal complaints, pains 
an the joints, muscular rigidity or powerlessness, chronic vomiting. 
senvulsions, and other affections are often simulated by hysterical 
acer in order to excite compassion. These simulated diseases 

ve 


given rise to many mistakes in medical practice. but are now 
well recognised, ‘hey are most graphically described in Mr, Cartey’y 
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"he following quotations may be given ir. illustration cf the 
frequency, cause, and nature of the disease. Sydenhanmen his cssay 
vn hysterical diseases, says that “they form one half of all chronic 
affections:” ang Dr. Conolly and Dr. Ashwell coincide in this opinion, 
“We may almost admit, without qualification,” says Dr. Conolly in 
the Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, “the remark of Sydenham, 
that hysterical disorders constitute one half of all chronic distempers,” 
With regard to the cause and the cure of the disease, Dr. Conolly 
says, “In a susceptible female temperament, and in the unmarried 
stute, the system of reproduction, every change in which involves 
many other changes, acts strongly on the system at large, and in 
certain circumstances disorders all the functions of the body and the 
mind: the digestion of food, the circulation of the blood, the judg- 
ment, the affections, the temper: and in many of these cases all the 
mischief is removed by marriage, which by awakening the natural 
functions and normal sympathies, allays the whole series of irritations 
and morbid actions.” In speaking of the unhealth7 life of young 
ladies, he says again, “Then perhaps ensue the mortifications of celi- 
bacy, and the misery of growing old without an active and contented 
mind, Ags causes of disease, and especially of hysterical and other 
various disorders, none can deny the wide and powerfal influence of 
these circumstances but those who have paid no retlection to the 
operation of human passions in socicty.” 

Similar views are expressed by Dr. Ashwell, Mr. Carter, M. Vil 
lermé, and indecd by all who are conversant with female disease. Ms 
Carter holds that hysteria is essentially a disease of repressed and 
concealed emotions, and especially those of sex. After giving a 
detailed account of the various modes in which emotion acts upon the 
system, he says, “It is reasonable to expect that an emotion, which is 
strongly felt by great masses of people, but whose natural manifesta- 
sions are constantly repressed ip conipliance with the usages of society, 
Will be the one whose morbid efJicts are most frequently witnessed. 
This anticipation is abundantly borne out by facts: the sexual passion 
in woman being that which most accurately fulfils the prescribed 
conditions, and whose injurious influence upon the organism is most 
common and familiar. Next after it in power may be placed those 
emotions which are usually concealed because disgraceful or un. 
amiable, as hatred or envy, &c.” “The word ‘hysteria,’ the prevalent 
hypothesis that the disease depends on irritation of the ovaries and 
womb, and the universal consent of the medical profession,” he says 
again, “may all be confidently appealed to, as bearing out by actual 
experience the theoretical conclusion, that the sexual passion is more 
concerned than any other single emotion, and perhaps as much as all 
others put together, in the production of the hysteric paroxysm.” 

“ A disordered state of the emotional nature,” says Dr. Carpenter, 
“seems to be the essential character of hystcria. There are certain 
forms of this disorder which graduate insensibly into moral insanity 
er monomania.’ a 

“It is assuredly true,” says M. Villermé in the Dictionaire dea 
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ficiences Medicales, “that absolute and involuntary contincnce is the 
smost common source of this disorder. At the epoch of puberty, not 
only does the physical organization of woman undergo numerous 
changes, but her mental faculties become developed i: a manner not 
less surprising: she experiences new wants: and the more pronounced 
these are, other things being equal, the more may we expect the ex- 
plosion of this disease, if the purpuse of nature be not fulfilled, if the 
imperious want of the organism be not satisfied.” ‘ Hysteria,” he 
says again, “seems to have been known in all times, though less 
frequent formerly, from the minor restraint put upon the sexual 
passion: it is indeed an cffect of the Jaw common to all living beings, 
which impels the two scxes to an intimate union.” “Nine out of ten 
cases of hysteria are owing to sexual abstinence.” 

Chlorosis, another very common disease in young women, and pro- 
ductive of manifold sufferings, is frequently owing to abstinence! and 
disappointed desires. It consists essentially in a watery state of the 
blood, and is easily recognised by the deadly pallor, whence the name 
is derived. It proves not unfrequently fatal by leading to con- 
sumption. Dr. Ashwell after enumerating as predisposing causes the 
various debilitating and unwholesome habits in which girls are reared, 
mentions as the exciting causes “circumstances which depress the 
mind, and keep the feclings in a state of painful suspense or delay, 
unrequited affection, attac!-nents opposed by relatives,” &. The 
same views are expressed by uiher authors. : 

Disorders of the menstrual secretion, such as absent and painful men- 
struation, to which Dr. Ashwell says single women are especially 
abe are among the commonest forms of disease. ‘They often cause 

tense and prolonged suffering, and may break down the health ir- 
retrievably. Sexual abstinence is a very frequent cause of these 
affections. It also acts powérfully as a predisposing cause of many 
of those inflammatory diseases of the ovaries and womb, which hav» 
m recent times been discovered to prevail so extensively. Dr. Tilt 
observes that the want of the natural stimulus to the ovaries which 
should promote their healthy action, is often the cause of their 
becoming the seat of morbid affections, The only natural stimulus to 
these organs is sexual intercourse and child-bearing. 

The evil effects of prolonged abstinence ou maa are equally certain 
and indigputable. They are not indecd sv often scen as in woman, 
mor do they manifest themselves go strikingly to the most careless 
observer. There are several reasons for this. Abstinence is by no 
means so generally practised by the male sex, and its effects are very 
frequently obscured and complicated by abuse or venereal diseases. 
By the peculiarity of his constitution, moreover, and the less un- 
healthy mode in which he is educated, man is not so subject to the 
dominion of the emotions, and can better repress their vehement mani- 
festations. He has also a wider sphere of activity, and more facilities 
for mental distraction, But though the evils of abstinence are thus 
often obscured, and to some extent counteracted, they are equally un- 
denianie. Indeed to admit them ir the case ut wouan, as is done by 
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all physicians who have attended to the subject, ts te fact to admit 
them in the case of man also: for there is a thorough and universally 
ised analogy between the laws of the two sexes. 

Notwithatanding these complicating circumstances, however, the 
diseases of abstinence in man are most palpable to the attentive eye, 
and are univereally acknowledged by all impartial observers. Though 
not perhaps so frequent as in woman, they are still extremely common, 
aid cause an immensity of suffering. They consist chiefly in the 
baneful effects of arrested emotion on the bodily and mental functions ; 
including indigestion, nervous enfeeblement and irritability, constipa- 
tion, numbness and torpor of the brain; together with mental anxiety, 
restlessness, hypochondria, shyness and embarrassment, a confused 
intellect and irresolute will, and a morbid persistency and undue pro- 
minence of those fvelings whose natural expression has been denied, 
Theee effects are in part owing to the want of normal outlet for the 
reproductive or seminal secretion: and in many cases also to sper- 
matorrhea, or invuluntary seminal losses, which grievous disease, ae 
M. M. Lallemand, Ricord, Serrurier and others assert, is liable to be 

roduced by sexual abstinence. ‘Their expcricnce is borne out by the 
fact that when once spermatorrhesa has been brought on by such 
causes as self-abuse, abstinence proves in many cascs an insuperable 
barrier to its removal. Other evil effects on the reproductive organs 
produced by abstinence are such as arise from want of normal exer- 
cise, namely, wasting of the testicles, and more or lesa of gencrative 
debility or impotence. 

The following quotations may be given in confirmation of these 
statements :—“ It is well known,” says Dr. Beatty, in the Cyclopedis 
of Practical Medicine, “that a state of inaction is often attended by 
atrophy of the testicles.” “In this state of decay, impotence is the 
final result.” “In some instances,” cays Dr. Copland in his Medical 
Dictionary, “ prolonged disuse of this function is followed by wasting 
of the testes, and consequently permanent impotence is the resuli, 
These organs, like others of the economy, are strenythened by moderate 
wse, are weakened by abuse: their functions being often entirely lost 
by protracted disuse.” In the articles on Chastity, Continence, Celi- 
bacy, Seminal Losses, and Semen, cuntaincd in the Dictionaire ded 
Sciences Medicules, and written respectively by M. M. Sedillot, De 
Montegre, Marc, Serrurier, and Devilliers, there is but one opinion 
expressed as to the pernicious effects of abstinence on both man and 
woman. “Nature,” says M. Scdillot, “in commanding all beings to 
tulfil the great function of reproduction, is often opposed by the 
established usages of human society; and she punishes sometimes with 
extreme severity those who are rebcllious to her laws.” Among the 
consequent diseases he mentions nocturnal pollutions, insanity, hys- 
teria, chlorosis, &c. “It is not always by severe diseases,” he sa 
again, “that the man, who is strictly chaste, is punished for his 
obedience to the immovable laws of Nature: he lives alone on the earth; 
eften sad and melancholy, and is neglected in his cld age. Every- 
thing beare witncas to the error he has committed against the physical 
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and moral laws of the human constitution.” “It is not with im 
punity,” says M. De Montegre, “that the wants of nature are dered: 
there is an age when the physical gratifications of love become neces 
sary to every well-organised being, and it is never without injury te 
the health, and to the tranquillity of the whole life, that a prolonged 
continence can be observed.” If space permitted, many other passages 
might be gives from English and Continental authors, in which the 
law of exercise. in the case of man is either virtually implied, or 
openly acknowledged. 

The proofs derived from therapeutics or treatment are not less con- 
clusive. The natural and scientific treatment of a discase consists in 
reversing the process which led to it: in removing its cause and pro- 
curing an obedicice to the natural laws which have been broken. 
The signal effects of sexual intercourse and child-bearing in removing 
hysteria, chlorosis, and menstrual diseases in woman, have deen 
remarked by all observers. Dr. Conolly’s opinion on this point has 
already been given. Dr. Ashwell remarks that marriage is frequently 
curative of chlorosis, abscnt and painful menstruation, and hysteria. 
M. Villermeé, after reviewing the interminable list of medicines and 
other applications, which are still so constantly used, in the routine 
treatment of hysteria, says, “ ‘These external and internal applications 
can in gencral have merely om indirect and secondary action. The 
remedy which is most potent and whose influence is the most 
gencral and direct, is the pleasures uf marriage. Hippocratcs recome 
mends marriage to young women subject to hysterics: Hoffmann, 
Reil, Pinel, Esquirol, Duvernoy, and all good observers in ancient 
and modern times, have adopted the same principle, which the most 
certain and authentic experience confirms every day.” 

The same is true of the diseases of abstinence in man, Spermatorr- 
hea, hypochondria, indigestion, and general debility, when proceeding 
from this cause, are in general readily curable by sexual intercourse, 
and by this alone. ‘The seminal losses, which depend upon absolude 
continence,” savs M. Sedillot, “must be treated by means conform. 
able to the requirements of nature. Sexual intercourse is in certaix 
cases the only remedy. In accordance, therefore, with all authors, 
we cannot but recommend marriage to those individuals, in whose 
ease medics] treatment can only imperfectly replace an act which 
belongs to all living beings, and from which but a very small number 
ean refrain with impunity.” ‘ Whoever sees men as they are,” says 
M. Ricord, “and without that disguise of morality which society im- 
poses, must admit that there are circumstances in which sexual 
intercourse vecomes indispensable, under pain of the most: serious 
moral and social conscquences in case of denial.” 

But the man whv has done most of all by his arguments and treat- 
ment to demonstrate the law of exercise in the male, is M. Lallemand, 
whose great work on Involuntary Seminal Losses, is one of the land- 
marke of niedical science. He habitually recommends a due amount 
of sexual intercourse in muny cases of spermaturrheoa, proceeding 
Gom abstinence or abuse: and with the mest successtul results 
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“fia regular exetcise of organs,” says M. Lallemand, “ will alone 
give all the energy of which they are susceptible, and those of gene- 
sation are far from forming an exception tu this peneral law. To 
complete the gure, it is neecssary that sexual relations should be 
established.” He treats these cazes, in fact, on the same physiological 
principles as disease of other organs would be treated by a scientific 
physician: and the justice of these principles has been admitted by @ 
large number of medical men on the Continent. “The more the 
function of an organ is used,” says Dr. Felix Roubaud in his work | 
on Impotence and Sterility, “the more it is nourished and increases in 
size, Unless this physiotogical law be a dream, it must be applied ta 
the genital organs.” In this country, too, these principles have made 
no inconsiderable impression, and iimve Leen approved of and acted 
upon more or less openly by many physicians. 
‘hese various proofs and quotations, which could be greatly multi- 
plied, establish, I conceive, the truth of the law of excreise. It 
cannot indeed be denied, without ignoring the instincts of nature, and 
the plainest indications of science and conimon sense. It must be 
regarded, therefore, like the law of gravitation, or definite proportions, 
as one of the fixed and cternal laws of nature: a law which, according 
to the fundamental principles of physical religion, it is not mercly 
the satety but the duty of man and woman te observe, and enable 
others to observe, as far as lies in their power; which neither bends 
nor moves to suit the exigencies of human socicty, but is the samo 
yesterday, to-day, and fer ever: which rewards the obedient, and 
punishes those who infringe it, with absolute invariability, regardless 
of the sexual institutions or theorics of mankind. A clear and un- 
vacillating perception of this law, as well as of the law of agricultural 
industry, and the law of fecundity, is necessary, in order to show in 
their full extent, the population-difficulties of our race: and can alone 
eserve asa foundation for that on which the regeneration ef society 
feally depends, namcly, a true theory and practice of Sexual Morality, 
[As an example of the objections which have been made to the law 
of exercise and the nstural duty founded on it, I may qnote the fol- 
lowing passage from the work on Prostitution by Mr, Miller, Professor 
of Surgery in the Kdinburgh University. “We have good reason to 
know,” he says, “that a popular delusion as to the physiological 
bearings of sexual indulyence, on the part of the male sex, widely 
prevails among high and low, young and old—fraught with the most 
pernicious consequences. It is supposed that occasional sexual in- 
dulgence, after the age of puberty, is essential to health, and not only 
may but ought to be transacted on purely physiological require- 
ment. . . . . To show the folly of this physiological heresy, a 
shcrt statement will suffice. God made man’s body —perfect. The 
organs in their working, and with their appetites, are from his hand, 
Among others, he lodged those which minister to reproduction; their 
function and their appetite are from him. The latter, obviously, is 
meant to be indulged under certain restrictions, and those restrictions 
are spccificd; they are those of lawful wedlock. You suy that it mies 
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be indulged, to maintain the health of the creature, fn fulfilling the 
requirements of Nature, at all hazards—with or without wedlock, 
per fas aut nefas. Sexual indulgence, you say, irrespective of 
marriage, is needful, by the stern demand of a physiological law. 
But God, who makes and upholds all physiological laws, says that 
this is fornication, a flagrant violation of his moral law; that the soul 
who so sinneth shall die; and that fornicators by express command, 
are excluded from the kingdom of heaven. According to you, there- 
fore, the matter would stand thus; the great and good God—all- 
merciful as all-wise and almighty—has made man with a certain 
bodily appetite and function, which in ohedience to God’s physical 
laws, which rcculate its workings, requires occasional indulgence, 
even irrespective of that special limitation which God in his moral 
law has appointed; and yet, such infringement of his moral law, 
though necessarily arising out of his own physical law, God punjghes 
with the highest penalty. Or, in brief, according to this popular and 
pernicious fallacy, God turns men into hell, for yielding to a physical 
necessity which he had himself ordained. This, we need not say, 
implies a moral impossibility.” 

In these remarks, Professor Miller speaks of the law of exercise 
and the duty founded on it, as a “ popular delusion” and a “ physio- 
logical heresy ;” but, as the reader has seen, the necessity of sexual 
intercourse to the health and happiness of both man and woman is 
recognised, more or less clearly, not only by the common sense of 
mankind in general, but by a large number of the most eminent 
medical men in this and other countries, 

With regard to Professor Miller’s objections, it may be observed, in 
the first place, that they do not really apply to the law and duty of 
exercise, (against which he is ostensibly arguing), but mercly to the 
indulgence in unmarried connections. ‘These two questions are totally 
distinct from one another, and should never be confounded together, 
Whether sexual intercourse be necessary to the health is une question: 
how it should be indulged in is a totally different one. Indeed, pro- 
perly speaking, there are fhrce distinct questions involved; namely, 
first, Is the law of exercise true, or, in other words, is health de- 
pendent on the exercise of the sexual functions? Secondly, granting 
the law to be truc, ought it to be observed? ‘Thirdly, if it ought to 
be observed, in what manner is this to be effected—-by early marriages, 
or in what other way? Je first is a question of science or al a 
matter of fact: the two others are questions of art or of practivat 
morality; and all three are quite distinct from cach other. A man 
who rigidly adheres to the present marriage code, and condemns nif 
unmarried conncctions, both may, and ought, if he attend to physiu 
dogy, to admit that scaual intercourse is necessary to health; and ne 
may hold the opinion that it ought to be indulged in, by means of 
egriy marriages, with or without the use of preventive measurcs. I 
am myscif personally acquainted with one medical man who takes 
rap view of the question, and doubtless there are manv others whe 
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But in the second place, even if Professor Miller's objections did 
really apply to the law of exercise, objections of such a character 
are never admissible. Even among those who accept the Bible as 
their standard of morality, it is quite inadmissible to oppose ite 
doctrines, or what a writer supposes to be its doctrines, to the evidencs 
of physical facts. Physical facts can be met only by physical facte— 
that is to say, they can only be cgntroverted by showing that they 
have been erroneously observed or interpreted; and not by assertions 
of what is, or is not, consistent with divine justice or benevolence, or 
with any stament contained in the Bible. This is the very same 
objection which was made to Galileo’s theory of the earth’s move- 
ment, and which has been so constantly repeated with regard to the 
principle of population, the geological theories, and so many other 
great scientific truths. In fact, at almost every step in its progresa, 
acienge has had to struggle against similar theological objectiona 
These objections are examples of the class of fallacies called by 
logicians a priori fallacies, or fallacies of simple inspection. “To this 
class” says Mr. Mill in his Logic, “belong Descartes’ speculations, 
and those of so many others after him, tending to infer the order of 
the universe, not from observation, but by @ priori reasonings from 
supposed qualities of the Godhead. . . . . Writers have not yet 
ceased to oppose the theory of divine benevolence to the evidence of 
physical facts, to the principle of population for instance. And people 
seem in general to think that they have used a very powerful argument 
when they have said, that to suppose some proposition true, would be 
a reflection on the wisdom or goodness of the Deity. Put into. the 
simplest possible terms, their argument is, ‘if it had depended on me, 
I would not have made the proposition true, therefore it is not true.” 
Put into other words it stands thus; ‘God is perfect, therefore (what 
I think) perfection, must obtain in nature.’ But since in reality every 
one fecls that nature is very far from perfect, the doctrine is never 
applied consistently.” Among those who, like myself, recognise no 
other sfandard either of scicntifie truth or of moral duties, than 
Nature, Professor Miller’s objections can of course carry no weight. 

I beg the reader to remark the above two fallacies—namely first, 
the fallacy of mixing up the question of the truth of the law of 
exercise with the question of prostitution, while ostensibly arguing 
against the former, and sccondly, the theological objections—for they 
are the very ones which will probably be most frequently brought 
furward by the opponents of this grea’ law of nature. The first. is 
one of the prevailing errors in a series of articles on the sexual ques- 
tions by Professor Francis W. Newman, published in the Reasoner in 
1855, and partly, though not expressly, directed against the present 
work, Ilowever widely I differ from Professor Newman and Professor 
Miller on the subject of Prostitution (both as regards their views on 
the cause and cure of this evil, and their general tone of feeling 
respecting it) as well as on the truth of the law of exercise, the two 
questions are quite distinct, and ought never to be confounded together. 

“(ne other considera ‘ion,” says Professor Miller, “ before leaving 
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this part or tne subject. In medical ethics, let it Ve clearly under- 
stood, that the practitioner who prescribes fornication to any patient, 
under any circumstances whatever, commits a heinous offence, not 
only against morals, but also against both the science and the 
sharacter of his profession, His advice is not more flagrantly im- 
moral, than it is disgracefully unscientific and unsound.” Fortunately 
for medicine, and for the interests of suffering humanity, there are 
alrealy many eminent practitioners in f!us country and still more on 
the continent, who take a very diderent view of medical duty on this 
subject from Professor Miller. But here tuo it is necessary to make 
a carefal distinetion; for Professor Miller has again confused the 
guestion by mixing ap the recommendation of sexual intercourse 
with the recommendation of prostitution, It appears to ine to be the 
undeniable duty of a medical man, when he sees a patient, whether 
man or woman, suffering from the effects of sexual abstinence, ty tell 
them candidly that this is, in his opinion, the cause of their discase, 
and that sexual intercourse is necessary for their cure. However 
frequently this duty may be evaded by medical men (especially when 
the patient is a femalc), and however difficult and unpleasant it may 
often be in the present state of society, yet surely it cannot be denied. 
It is surely the duty of the physician wm all cases to inform a patient 
candidly of what he considers to be the true cause and cure of his 
disease. If he does not, what is the real value of his advice? But, 
in the case before us, to recommend sexual intercourse, is not to 
recommend prostitution. All that the practitioner is, properly speak- 
ing, called upon to do, is to inform the patient that he considers 
sexual intercourse necessary to his recovery; in what manner this in- 
tercourse is to be obtained, is a question mainly for the patient to 
consider. It is for him to consider whether he will marry, or form 
am unmarried connection with some one, or indulge in prostitution 
(that is, intercourse with women of the town), or remain continert, 
It is indeed true that in the present state of society, where sextal 
intercourse is in very many cascs attainable only by an indissoluble 
marriage, or by prostitution—the first of which is so often imprac- 
ticable, especially to an invalid, while the second is in many respects 
degrading—the patient will frequently adopt the latter alternative ; 
but the practitioner is not responsible for this, nor is s0 miserable a 
dilemma inherent in the nature of things. As I have already 
endeavoured to show, the present system of prostitution and indis. 
soluble marriage (which are closely connected together), might be, 
and ought to be, superseded by preventive intercourse and by a 
relaxation of the marriage code; when the diseases of abstinence and 
abuse might not only be satisfactorily treated, but effectually pre- 
vented. As long however as prostitution continues to be in many 
eases the only attainable intercourse, although I deeply deplore its 
existence, it seems to me a far smaller evil that a man should indulge 
in it, than that he should waste away under the miseries of sperma- 
torrhea or other evils of abstinence or abuse; and I admire from my 
‘heart the eminent men, including M. M. Lallemand, Ricord, Roubaud, 
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afd inany others in this and other countries, who have both felt and 
acted upon this truth, whatever obloquy they incurred thereby. Had 
they cared more for their personal convenience, and lese for the 
inturests of theie patients and of science, it would have been easy to 
have evaded the obroxious question altogether. 

With respect to Professor Newnsin's strictures, I shall only remark 
that in one place he males the assertion that 1 have denied chastity to 
bea virtue. But this depends upon the definition given to the word, 
fn the popular sense of the word, chastity is usually understood to 
mean “ Complete sexual abstinence, for however prolonged a period, 
except during the married state.’ Benjanin Franklin however 
defined chastity to mean “the regulated and strietly temperate satis- 
faction, without injury to others, Gof those desires which are natural 
to all healthy adale beings.” The late Mr. Robert Owen defined it in 
a sifilar manner, as “sexual intercourse with affection.” If the word 
be understood according to the definition of Franklin and Mr. Owen, 
then T consider’ chastity to be a very great virtue; but chastity, in 
the sense of prolonged sexual abstinence, I cannot but regard as an 
infringement of the Liws of health, and therefore a ratural sin either 
in man or woman; though doubtless in the actual state of socicty 
there are certain cases in which it is unavoidable. 

By the word prostitution T have meant here, and generally throughout 
this work, “indiscriminate and mercenary intercourse,” in other 
words, I have used it with epecial reference to the public women 
of the town. It is necessary to state this, for several writers have 
Included under the word all kinds of wamarried intercourse, making 
little or no distinction between the moral character of any connections, 
which are not sanctioned by the marriage tie; or, at least, regarding 
all such connections as highly reprehensible, From this view, I necd 
aearcely repeat that T entirely differ. On the contrary, the noblest 
xual conduct, in the present state of society, appears to me to be 
that of those who, while endeayouring to fulfil the read sexual duties, 
cnumerated in a former essay, live toyether openly sad without cia. 
guise, but refuse to enter into an indissoluble contract of which they 
vunecientiously disap] rove. } 


OPINIONS 


INGLISH AND FOREIGN WRITERS ON 
THE LAW OF POPULATION. 


The four laws which have just been considered, namely, the lawa of 
exercise, fecundity, und agricultural industry, with the derivative 
law of population, are, in my opinion, incomparably the most impor- 
tant truths with which inan has to do. They form the true explana- 
tion of the chief’ phenomena of society, and hold the same relation to 
all other social theorics, that the doctrine of gravitation does to the 
various theories of the planetary motions, which existed up to the 
time of Newton. I am unwilling to quit this great subject, without 
adding to what has already becn said, the testimony of several dis- 
tinguished writers, Envlish and forcign, whose opinions are of far 
greater weight and value than my own. The following quotations 
will show the reader how gencral and complete is the acceptance of 
the Maithusian theory among those who have carefully studied, and 
rightly apprehended the question. In fact, the modern science of 
political economy is in the main based on this great theory, ir the 
same manner as astronomy and mechanics are based on the lawr of 
motion and gravitation. As Mr. Senior and Mr. Mill have shown, 
political economy as a science consists almost entirely of a serie: «f 
deductions from the laws of tecundity and agricultural industry, aud 
from the familiar law of human nature that “man tends to prefw a 
greater gain to a smaller.” It is mainly by reasoning from thease 
premises, that Malthus, Ricardo, and their successors have given to 
the science its present highly devcloped form. “ Political Economy, 
properly so called,” says Mr. Mill, “has grown up almost from in- 
fancy since the time ot Adam Sinith.” ‘To deny the Malthusian 
theory is therefore in reality equivalent to a rejection of the whole 
modern acience of political economy, just in the same way as to den 
the laws of motion and gravitation would be to reject the astronomt- 
cui and mechanical sciences. It may be imagined with what extreme 
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eare principles of so fundamental a character have been examined by 
scientific men, Those who, in the present day, endeavour to refute 
the Malthusian theory, should know that they are arguing, not against 
an isolated propogition, or a single individual, but agninst a science, 
and a whole scientific body. 

{ may first quote the opinion of Mr. John Stuart Mill, the moa 
eminent economist and sociologist of the age. After showing that 
the law of the Increase of Production depends on the laws of increase 
in the three agents of production —labor, capital, and land—Mr. Milk 
procecds to consider the first of these agents. “The increase of 
labor,” he says, “is the increase of mankind; of population. On this 
subicct the discussions excited by the Essay of Mr. Malthus, have 
made the truth, though by no means universally admitted, yet so 
fully known, that a briefer examination of the question than would 
otherwgse have been necessary, will probably on the present occasion 
suffice. 

“The power of multiplication inherent in all organic life may be 
regarded a8 infinite. There is no one specics of vegetable or animal, 
which, if the earth were entirely abandoned to it, and to the things 
on which it feeds, would not in a small number of years overspread 
every region of the globe of which the climate was compatible with 
lte existence. . . 

“To this property of organized beings the human species forms no 
exception. {ts power of increase is indefinite, and the actual multi- 
plication would be extraordinarily rapid, if the power were exercised 
to the utmost. It never is exercised to the utmost, and yet, in the 
most faverable circumstances known to exist, which are those of a 
fertile region colonized from an industrious and civilized community, 
population has continucd for several generations, independently of 
'resh immigration, to double itself in not much more than twenty 
reags. That the multiplication in the human species exceeds even 
-his,eis evident if we consider how great is the ordinary number of 
shildren to a family, where the climate is good and early marriages 
usual; and how small a proportion of them die before the age of 
maturity, in the present state of hygienic knowledge, where the 
ocality is healthy, and the family adequately provided with the 
neans of living. It is a very low estimate of the capacity of increase, 
f we only assume that in a good sanitary condition of the people, 
ach generation may be double the nuuiber of the generation which 
sreceded it. 

“Twenty or thirty years ago, these propositions might still have 
‘equired considerable enforcement and illustration; but the evidence 
f them is 80 ample and incontestible that they have made their way 
igainst all kinds of opposition, and may now be regarded as artomatic.” 
Mr. Mill then etates the causes by which these boundless powers of 
merease are checked in old countries—namely, by want or the dread 
if want, by poverty or sexual restraint. “If the multiplication of 
nankind,” he says, “ proceeded only, like that of the other animals, 
wom a blind instinct, it would be limited in the same manner with 
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theire; the births would be as numerous as the physical constitution 
of the species admitted of, and the population would be kept down 
by deaths. But the conduct of human creatures is more or less ine 
fluenced by foresight of consequences. . . .,Jn proportion as 
mankind rise above the condition of the heasts, population is ree 
atrained by the fear of want rather than by want itself.” 

Mr. James Mill, in his Elements of Political Mzonomy, after stating 
the law of fecundity, and adducing facts to show the powers of in- 
crease under favorable circumstances, says, “ ‘That population there- 
fore has such a tendency to increase as would enable it to double 
itself in a small number of years, is a proposition resting on the 
strongest evidence, which nothing that deserves the name of evidence 
has been brought on the other side to oppose.” “ We know well,” he saya 
again, “that there are two causea by which it may be prevented from 
increasing, how great soever its natural tendency to increas ‘The 
one is poverty; under which, let the number born be what it may, all 
but a certain number undergo a premature destruction. ‘The other 
eause is prudence; by which, cither marrisres are sparingly con- 
tracted, or care is taken that children, beyond a certain number, shall 
not be the fruit.” Again, in comparing the increase of population 
with that of capital, he says, “1f it were the natural tendency of 
capital to increase faster than population, there would be no difficulty 
in preserving a prosperous condition of the people. If on the other 
hand, it were the natural tendency of population to increase faster 
than capital, the difficulty would be very great. ‘There would be a 
perpetual tendency in wages to fall. . . . That population has a 
tendency to increase faster than capital has, in most places, actually 
imcreascd, is proved, incontestibly, by the condition of the population 
in almost all parts of the globe. In almost all countrics the condition 
of the great body of the people is poor and miserable. ‘This is an im- 
possibility if capital had increased faster than population. In that 
case wages of necessity must have risen, and would have place4é the 
laborer in a state of affluence, far above the miscrics of want.” 

In his article on Colonies in the Supplement to the Encyclopadis 
Britannica, Mr. James Mill makes the following allusion to preven. 
tive intercourse, In speaking of the necessity of meeting the popu- 
lation difficulty in a straightforward and resolute manner, he saya, 
“This is indeed the most important practical problem to which the 
wisdom of the politician or the moralist can be applied. It has till 
this time been miserably evaded by all those who have meddled with 
the subject, as well as by all those who were called upon by their situa- 
tion to find a remedy for the evils to which it relates. And yet if 
the superstitions of the nursery were discarded, and the principle of 
utility kept steadily in view, a solution might not be difficult to be found, 
and the means of drying up one of the most copious sourcea of evil— 
a source which, if all other sources of evil were taken away, would 
alone suffice to retain tne great mass of human beings in misery— 
would be scen to be neither doubtful nor difficult to be applied.” 

Mr. David Ric*rdo, in his Principles of Political Haanomy and 
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Taxation, says, “Of Mr. Malthus’s Essay on Population, I arn happy 
in the opportunity here afforded me of expressing my admiration. 
The assaults of the opponents of this great work have only served to 
prove its strength; and I am persuaded that its great reputation will 
spread with the eultivation of that science of which it is so eminent 
an ornament.” 

Mr. Senior, in his treatise on Political Economy in the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, bases the whole science on four elementary pro- 
positions, two of which are the law of fecundity with its cheeks, and 
the law of agricultural industry. “We have already stated,” he 
says, “that the gencral facts on which the science of Political 
Economy reats, are comprised in a few general propositions, the result 
of observation or consciousness. ‘The propositions te which we then 
alluded are these. 

“1, That every man desires to obtain additional wealth with as 
little®sacrifice as possible. 

“2. That the Population of the world, or in other words the number 
of persons inhabiting it, is limited only by moral or physical evil, or 
by fear of a deficiency of those articles of wealth, which the habits 
of the individuals of each class of its inhabitants lead them to 
require. 

“3, That the powers of labor and of the other instruments which 
produce wealth, may be indefinitely increased by using their products 
as the means of further production. 

“4, That, agricultural skill remaining the same, additional labor 
employed on the land within a given district, produces in general a 
less proportionate return; or in other words, that though with every 
increase of the labor bestowed, the aggregate return is increased, the 
increase of the return is not in proportion to the increase of the labor. 

“The first of these propositions is a matter of consciousness, the 
three others are matter of observation.” 
¢ The first proposition mentioned by Mr. Senior, although not for- 
mally stated, is, he save, “assumed in almost every process of econo- 
mical reasoning. It 13 the corner-stone of the doctrine of wages and 
profits, and, generally speaking, of exchange.” The second propo- 
sition is the law of fecundity with its checks. ‘The checks as enume- 
rated by Mr. Senior are “ moral or physical evil, or a fear of deficiency 
of wealth; ’ which correspond respectively to vice, misery, and moral 
restraint, in the language of Mr. Malthus. ‘The third proposition re- 
lates to the employment of capital, as an instrument of production; 
while the fourth is the law of agricultural industry, or diminishing 
productivencss. Mr. Senior describes the two last propositions as 
being nearly self-evident. ‘No one who reflects on the difference 
between the unassisted force of man, and the more than gigantic 
powers of capital and machincry, can doubt the former proposition; 
and to convince ourselves of the other, it is necessary only to recollect 
that, if it were false, no land except the very best could ever be cul- 
tivated; since if the return from a single farm were to increase in 
fall proportion fo any amount of increased labor bestowed on it the 
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a of that ono farm might feed the whole population of Eng- 
nd.” Mr. Senior then proceeds to the further consideration and 
proof of each of these propositions, and to deduce from them the 
other doctrines of the science. Political Economy, it may here be 
remarked, though its first principles are of course votained by induc- 
tion, is in the main a deductive science; the laws of the distribution 
and exchange of wealth given in economical works, having been all 
ascertained by the concrete deductive method of proof, which has been 
already mentioned as the only means of arriving at the laws of 
complex phenomena. 

In like manner, Mr. Cairnes, the present Whateley Professor of 
Political Economy ia the University of Dublin, bases the science on 
the same elementary propositions, in his excellent treatise on the 
Character and Logical Method of Volitical Economy, published in 
1857. After showing that the ultimate premises of political economy 
consist of certain facts of human nature and of the external world, 
he says with regard to these facts:--“‘ Although so numcrous ag to 
defy distinct specification, there are yct some, the existence and 
character of which are easily ascertainable, of such paramount im- 
portance in relation to the production and distribution of wealth, as 
to afford a sound and stable basis for deducing the laws of these 
phenomena. The principal of these I stated to be, Ist, the desire for 
wealth, and aversion to labor, implanted in human beings: 2ndly, the 
principles of population derived from the physiological character of 
man, and his mental propensities; and 3rdly, the physical qualities of 
the natural agents, more especially land, on which human industry 
ie exercised.” 

“There are no limits,” says Mr. McCulloch in his Principles of 
Political Economy, “to the prolific power of plants and animals, 
They are endued with a principle which impels them to increase thei 
numbers beyond the nourishment prepared for tem. . . The progress 
of population in countries with different capacitics for providing {od 
and other accommodations, illustrates at once the operation of the 
law of increase, and the degree in which it is modified by a change of 

‘circumstances. In newly-settled countries, and especially in those 
which have a large extent of fertile and unoccupied land, population 
invariably increases with extraordinary rapidity. . . The popula- 
tion of some of the states of North America has, after making every 
reasonable allowance for immigrants, continued for upwards of a cen- 
tury to double in every twenty or at most, five-and-twenty years, . 

But the principle whose operation under favourable circum- 
stances has thus developed itself, is, in the language of geomcters, a 
constant quantity. The same power that doubles the population of 
Kentucky, Illinois, and New South Wales every five-and-twenty 

exists everywhere, and is equally energetic in England, France, 

and Holland. Man however is not the mere unreasoning slave of 
instinct. . . Inthe United States every industrious individual who 
has attained a marriageable age may enter into the matrimonial con- 
s@ract without fear of the consequences: the largest family being there 
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an advantage rather than otherwise. But such is not the case here; 
nor will it be the case in America after she laa become comparatively 
populous. . . . Man cannot increase beyond the means of sub- 
sistence providgd for his support; and it is obvious that if the 
tendency to multiplication, in countries advancing in the career of 
civilization, and where there is, in consequence, an increased difficulty 
of providing additional supplies of food, were not checked by the 
prevalence of moral restraint, or of prudence and forcthought, it 
would be checked by the prevalence of vice, misery, and famine, 
There is no alternative.” 

In the article on Population in the Penny Cyclopedia, the writer 
says, “Mr. Malthus’s theory is now generally accepted as the true 
exposition of the principle of population. Many of the objections 
that have been urged against it ars hardly worthy of notice. Some 
are eontent to quote the Scripture command, ‘ Increase and multiply,’ 
forgetful of the moral obligations which are imposed in conncction 
with it.” [Thus Professor Miller in the work on Prostitution already 
referred to, after recommending—like the Zimes newspaper, and the 
Roman Catholic priestt:ood—earlier marriages as one of the chicf 
remedies for prostitution, says:—“ But, say the political economists, 
perhaps—By such eurly marriages you will flood the labor markct, 
and drown the population. Indeed, some wiseacres blame early 
marriage for prostitution, poverty, intemperance, and all the many 
evils with which the lower classes are so sore beset. Our answer is:— 
Let the marriage be ‘early’ under the limitations here specified, and 
we will answer for the consequences. ‘Redundant population! 
‘Fudge! No fear of that. Man’s mission is to ‘multiply and re- 
pienish the earth.” Now the very fact of the existence of social 
poverty in a country like England, is a certain sign that the procrea- 
tive powers have already been enormously over-exercised by the com- 
munity; therefore, to recommend earlier marriages, without at the 
efme time recommending preventive measures, 1s just to recommend 
that poverty should be increased. With regard to Professor Miller's 
summary dismissal of the population principle, what would he, 9s a 
man of science, say to any one, who, without having ever really 
studied the subject, should reject in such a manner the most im- 

rtant principles of surgery ‘| “Others have imagined that they 

ave discovered a supernatural law of fecundity which varies with 
the fluctuating circumstances of society. Dr, Price, Mr. Godwin, and 
Mr. Sadler entertained this notion. Mr. Senior is the only economist 
of any distinction who has objected to the theory of Mr. Malthus.” 
This last remark refers to a discussion which took place between Mr. 
Senior and Mr. Malthus, and which arose from the ambiguous 
meaning of the word tendency, already alluded to; but it was soon 
reeived by both partics that there was no real difference of opinion 
een them. “Qur controversy has ended,” says Mr. Senior, “as 

I. believe few controversies ever terminated before, in mutual agree- 


“Again, in the article on Population in Rees’ Cyclopedia the writer 
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says, “It hence appcara that the checks to porulation may be divided 
into two general classcs, viz.: those which operate in preventing the 
birth of a population which cannot be supported, and those which 
destroy it after it has been brought into existence: or, as they are 
denominated by Mr. Malthus, the preventive checks, and the positive 
checks. The necessary and constant effect of some checks being fully 
established, and these checks being divisible into the classes above 
mentioned, we cannot for a moment hesitate in determining which of 
these we should wish to see put in operation.” In the Inncyclopwedia 
Britannica and Londinensis the articles on Population are by Mr. 
Malthus himself, so that they need not here be quoted. 

“If the tendency of population be to increase in a geomctrical 
rativ,” says Mr. Francis Place in his reply to Mr. Godwin’s attempted 
refutation of the Malthusian viewe, “and the period of doubling be a 
short one, it fullows of course that the masa of the people in an old 
country must remain in a state of wretchedness, until they are con- 
vinced that their safety depends upon themselves, and that it can be 
maintained in no other way, than by their ceasing to propagate faster 
than the means of comfortable subsistence are produced.” 

In alluding to the subject of preventive intercourse, Mr. Place says, 
“If above all it were once clearly understood that it was not dis- 
reputable for married persons to avail themselves of such precautionary 
means, as would, without being injurious to health, or destructive of 
female delicacy, prevent conception, a sufficient check might at once be 
given to the increase of population beyond the means of subsistence, 
and vice and misery to a prodigious extent might be removed from 
society. The course recommended will, I am fully persuaded, at some 
period be pursued by the people, even if left to themselves 2... 
If means were adopted to prevent the breeding of a larger number of 
children than married people might desire to have, and if the laboring 
part of the population could thus be kept below the demand for labor, 
wages would rise, 80 as to afford the means of comfortable subsisterce 
for all, and all wight marry.” ‘It is time,” he says again, “that 
those who really understand the cause of a redundant, unhappy, 
miserable, and considerably vicious population, and the means 
preventing the redundancy, should clearly, freely, openly and fear- 
lessly point out the means. It is childish to shrink from proposing 
or developing any means, however repugnant they may at first appear 
to be.” So far from being “disreputable,” preventive intercourse 
will, I am persuaded, in time be recognised as consistent, and alone 
consistent, with the highest dictates of morality: for it alone among 
the population checks (one or other of which, it must never be for- 
gotten, is ievitable) fulfils the two great moral duties—the duty 
namely which one owes to others, and that which is duc to oneself. 
Celibacy, or prolonged sexual abstinence, on the other hand, as 
already shown, is a violation of the laws of health, and therefore, like 
all other violations of these laws, must be regarded as a natural sm, 
gither in man or woman. 

¥ may here observe. that the use of preventive measures has | 
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much more frequently recommended, as the true remedy for the 
PPouistion evils, than is at all generally known, or than I was myeelf 
aware of at the time when this work was first published. Bvsides 
sncn high authorities as Mr. James Mill and Mr. Francis Place, 
preventive interfourse has been zealously advocated by M. Joseph 
Garnier, Professor of Political Economy at Paris, and for many years 
the chief editor of the Journal des Economistes; by M. Raciborski: 
by Mr. Robert Dale Owen in his Moral Physiology; by the heroie 
Mr. Richard Carlile in his Every Woman’s Buok (the first work 
which openly described the preventive measures;) by Dr. Knowltcn 
in his Fruits of Philosophy ; by the author of Notes on the Populaticn 
Question, and also in an excclient little treatise on Poverty, its Cause 
and Cure, just published by Mr. Truelove. In addition to these nokle 
eflorte, it was alluded to in some English newspapers in the year 1827, 
and about the same time a large number of handbills on the subject 
were distributed among the working classes in the northern countics 
of England. “It has been broached somewhat disguisedly in several 
newspapers,” says Mr. Richard Carlile in his Every Woman’s Book, 
“and preached io lectures tu the people Ly a most benevolent gentle- 
man at Lecds; it has been circulated by thousands of handbills 
through the populous districts of the north.” Different writers have 
recommended different methods of prevention. Of the five methods 
which have been empleyed or proposed—namely, withdrawal, the 
sheath, the sponge, injections (chemical or simple), and attention to 
the monthly periods—Mr. Owen and the author of Notes on the 
Population Question give the preference to the first; Mr. Richard 
Carlile and the author of Poverty, its Cause and Cure, to the third; 
Dr. Knowlton to the fourth; while M. Raciborski, as we have already 
seen, has directed attention to the fifth. Without pretending to 
decide on a point on which so little experience has yct been made 
yublic, I may mention that although the two first measures are the 
mast certain, yet the three others are in my opinion the best, and those 
which will be ultimately adopted ; for they are the Icast injurious to 
health, and interfere litte, if at all, with the pleasure of the vencreal act. 
Dr. Knowlton speaks highly of the eficacy of injections containing @ 
einall quantity of sulphate of zinc, or alum, to be injected into the 
vagina by means of a female syringe, immediately after connection. 
“A lump of cither of the above-mentioned salts,” he says, “of the 
size of a chestnut, may be dissolved in a pint of water, making the 
solution weaker or stronger, as it may be borne without producing 
any irritation of the parte to which it is applied. These solutions 
would not lose their virtues by age.” “I know,” he says again, “the 
use u: this check requires the woman to leave her bed for a few mo- 
ments, but this is its only objection; and it would be unreasonable to 
suppose chat acy check can ever be devised entirely free of objections, 
In ite favor iv may be said, it costs nearly nothing; it is true; it re- 
quires no sacrifice of pleasure; it is in the hands of the female; it i 
$ be used after ‘nste-d of before connection. a weighty consideration 
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but not least, it ia con:lucive to cleanliness, and preserves the 

from relaxation and disease. . . . Those who have used this check 
(and some have used it to my certain knowledge, with entire success, 
tor nine or ten years, and under such circumstances as leave no room 
to doubt its efficacy) affirm they would be at the trduble of. using in 

jections merely for the purposcs of health and cleanliness. . . . 

I can only say I have not known it to fail. Such are my views of the 
whole subject, that it would require many instances of its reputed 
failure to satisfy me that such failures were not owing to an isufli- 
cient use of it. I even believe that quite cold water alone, of 
tl:croughly used, would be sufficient...) .) T hope that no failures 
wll be charged to inefficacy of this check, which ought to be attri- 
bated to negligence, or insufficient use of it. I will therefore recom: 
mend at least two applications of the syringe, the sooner the surer; 
yet it is my opinion that five minutes’ delay would not provo, mis- 
chievous, perhaps not ten.” Mr. Richard Carlile gives the following 
description of the mode of employing the sponge, which he calls the 
female's safe-guard :—“ If before sexua. intercourse the female intro- 
duces into her vagina a picce of sponge, as large as can be pleasantly 
introduced,” (perhars from the size of a walnut to that of an egg) 
“having previously attached a bobbin or a pivce of narrow ribband to 
withdraw it,” (or, without this, it may be withdrawn by the finger) “it 
will be found a preventive to conception, while it neither lessens the 
pleasure of the female, nor injures her health. When convenient, the 
sponge should be dipped in cold water, or in warm water rather than 
none. ‘The practice is common with the females of the more refined 
parts of the continent of Europe, and with those of the aristocracy 
of Kingland.” 

With regard to these preventive measures, the great desideratum 
at the present day appears to me to Le, not so much to know which 
of them is best, (fur this could be easily ascertained afterwards, and 
at present all of them have their advantages), but that the subject 
should be openly discussed, so that every adult should be intimately ac- 
quainted with then; and also that they should be recognised as not 
only perfectly consistent with the highest morality, but as the most 
fundamental requisite of human happiness and progress. They are 
indeed, to uso the words of Mr. James Mill, the solution of “the most 
important practical problem to which the wisdom of the politician or 
the moralist can be applied.” Those who endeavour to vilify and de- 
grade these means in the eyes of the public, and who speak of them 
as “immoral ” or “ disgusting,” are little aware of the moral responsi- 
bility they incur thereby. As already shown, to reject preventive 
intercourse is in reality to choose the other three true population- 
checks, poverty, prostitution, and celibacy. So far from meriting re- 
probation, the endeavour to spread the knowledge of the preventive 
methods and of the great law of nature which renders them necessary, 
is in my opinion the very greatest service which can at present be 
done to mankind. 


+ No one has more strenuously eupported the population principle 
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ged the doctrine of moral restraint or celibacy than the en inent 
Scotch minister, Dr. Thomas Chaliners. He describes the main objects 
of his work on Political Economy in the following terms:—“ All the 
remedies which bave been proposed against a state of general destita. 
tion in society,” he says, “may be classified under two descriptions, 
By the first, it is suught to provide the adequate means for the 
iucreasing numbers of mankind. By the second, to keep down the 
numbers to the stationary, or comparatively speaking, to the slowly- 
increasing means. . . . It is our main design to demonstrate: the 
insufficiency of ane and all the remediés put together which belong te 
the first class —and to contrast, with their operation, the effect of the 
moral remedy, the prosperous economic state that will surely be 
realised through the medium of general intcliigence or virtue, or by 
an action on the minds of the people themsclves.” After pointing 
out the error of Adam Smith (an error which is still eo extremely 
common among writers of the “ productionist” school) in attendin 

chiefly to an increase of production, and augmentation of the physica 
resources, he snys, “It was not otherwise to be expected; for his 
work, great and enlightened though it bo, was long prior to the clear 
and convincing expusitions of Malthus on the subject of population.” 

“In the more civilized state,” says Mr. William Ellis in his Oute 
lines of Social Economy, “capital is large, power developed, and if 
the courtry be but partially settled, as North America and the 
Australi+" colonies, large tracts of unoccupied land of great fertility 
and abun ance of food await a rapidly increasing population; if the 
country be more fully settled, as England and France, the situation 
of the laborer is happy or miserable, according as the growing num- 
bers are regulated by virtuous, sober, prudent forethought, or by—we 
must not say war, pestilence, and famine, for these would imply 
absence of civilization—but by insufficient and unwholesome food, 
inadequate clothing, scanty fuel, and confined and ill-ventilated 
dwellings.” 

“The grand principles are fully established,” says Miss Harriet 
Martincau in her Lllustrations of Political Economy, “which may 
serve as a key to all the mysteries relating to the distribution of 
wealth. Their application may require much time and patience; but 
we have them safe. Their final general adoption may be regarded as 
certain, and an incalculable anielioration of the condition of society 
must follow of ceurse. These principles are two: that, owing to the 
inequality of soils, the natural tendency of capital ie to yield a per- 
petually diminishing return, and that the consumers of capital [tend 
to] increase at a perpetually accelerated rate. The operation of these 

ciples may be modified to any extent by the influence of others; 

ut they exist; they are fully ascertained; and must henceforth serve 
as guides to all wise attempts to rectify an unjust distribution of the 
wealth of society. It is dificult to conceive how any sound mind can 
have withheld its assent to these grand principles, after they had once 
beso ay grat : oy earl: AL baa gpl ag <A e 

s' Mantineau, ie the law of agriculture ustry, senoud, ‘the 
law of faanndite q ‘ : 
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Mr. William Thomypeon (author of the noble “ Appeal of Women “) 
gays in his work on the “ Distribution of Wealth,” in answer to the 
objections brought against his and Mr. Owen’s communistic views by 
Malthusian writers, “It is admitted to these objectors that there is a 
physical capability of increasing the numbers of the human species, 
greater than any known physical capability of increasing the quantity 
of food necessary for human subsistence It is also admitted that 
nothing could be more useful in the present state of human knowledge, 
than to bring forward this important question for minute and uncom 
promising discussion. . . . The remedy is absolutely indicated at 
the same time and by the same process, that the defect is discovered 
The defect is, the tendency tv increase beyond the supply of food; 
this defect arising from the want of prudence in the regulation of a 
natural appetite, on the part of the great mass, the ignorant mass of 
mankind. If it be possible to impart prudence to the great mess of 
mankind, the evils said to arise from a want of prudence are plainly not 
wremediable.” Mr. Thompson here expresses exactly the Malthusian 
views, and yet he speaks as if he were in some respects opposed to them. 
He seems to believe—as many have done—that Malthusian writers have 
asserted that the population evils are irremediable, and that the 
principle of increase must always give rise to poverty and wretched- 
ness. But this, as the reader is well aware, furms no part of the 
population doctrines; according to which mankind have a choice be- 
tween the four true population-checks, any one of which nay be 
indefinitely diminished, though only by the substitution of s ne other 
check in its place. 

Mr. George Combe, in the interesting sketch or the progress of his 
views in early life, prefixed to his latest work—‘ On the Relation be- 
tween Science and Religion ”—says, after describing his dissatisfaction 
with the chaotic state of opinion on moral and social subjects:—“ In 
this cuadition of mind I continued for several years, and recollect 
meeting with only two works which approached to the solution of day 
boats of the enigma which puzzled my understanding. These were 

ith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,’ and Malthus ‘On Population” . . . 
a tirst read the work of Mr. Malthus in 1805, and he appeared to me 
to prove that God reigns, through the medium of fixed natural laws, in 
another department of human affairs—namely, in that of population. 
The facts adduced by him showed that the Creator has bestowed on 
men a power of increasing their numbers, much beyond the ratio of 
the diminution that, in favorable circumstances, will be caused by 
death; and consequently, that they must limit their increase by moral 
restraint, or augment, by ever-extenting cultivation of the soil, their 
means of subsistence in proportion to their numbers, or expose themn- 
welves to the evil of being reduced by disease and famine to the num- 
ber which the actual production of food will maintain. These propo- 
sitions, like the doctrines of Adam Smith, met with general rejection; 
and their author, far from being honored as a successful expounder of 
.God’s method of governing the world, was assailed with unmitigated 
er'sar, and his views were strenuously resisted in practice.” 
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I may add, that Mr. Combe once told me himself that he never heard 
any one deny the Malthusian doctrines who understood them. I believe 
that every une who is well acquainted with these doctrines, and with 
the objections made to them, will confirm this assertion. In a 
with the exception of the sterility fallacy of Mr. Doubleday a 
others, I cannot remember a single argument against the population 
doctrines, which does not show an ignorance of their real nature, and 
@ misconception of Mr. Malthus’s meaning. Almost all these argu- 
ments are examples of the fallacy called by logicians ignoratio elenchi, 
or trrelevant conclusion; that is, the fallacy of arguing against what 
was never asserted, and therefore proving something which has no- 
thing to do with the question. ‘The attempts to disprove the popu- 
lation doctrines of Malthus,” says Mr. Mill in his Logic, “have been 
mostly cases of tgnoratio elencht. Malthus has been supposed to be 
refuted if it could be shown that in some countries or ages populatioa 
has been nearly stationary: as if he had asserted that population 
always increases in a given ratio, or had not expressly declared that 
it increases only in so far as it is not restrained by prudence, or kept 
down by poverty and disease. Or, perhaps, a collection of facte is 
produced to prove that in some one country the people are better off 
with a dense population than they are in another country with a thin 
one; or that the people have become more numorons and better off 
at the same time. As if the assertion were that 3 dense population 
could not possibly be well off; as if it were nut part of the very doc- 
trine, and essential to it, that where there iz a more abundant capital 
there may be a greater population without any increase of poverty, 
or even with a diminution of it.” Besides these, there is another 
large class of objectious to the Malthusian doctrines, which however 
can hardly be called arguments; for they consist in rejecting the doc- 
trines at once, as opposed to what is called the bounty of nature or 
of providence, without even attempting to disprove the evidence on 
which they rest. ‘‘ Writers have not yet ceased,” says Mr. Mill, “to 
oppose the theory of divine benevolence to the evidence of physica! 
facts, to the principle of population for example.” Objections of this 
kind belong to the class of fallacies called by Jogicians @ priori falla- 
cies, or fallacies of simple inspection. A third class of objections 
do not apply to the law itself, but only to some of the practical infer 
ences drawn from it; two perfectly distinct questions, but which have, 
unfortunately, been frequently confounded together. The truth of 
the law of population is one thing; how mankind should act in con- 
sequence of it, is another. The first is a question of science and 
theory, the latter of practice. Many however, overlooking this dis 
tinction, hava rejected without examination the demonstrated law 
from not agreeing with the particular inferences drawn from it by: 
this or the other writer. The law itself—namely, that the natural 
increase of population has always been, and must alwaya be, most 
powerfully checked in all old countries by moral restraint, vice, os 
misery (that is, by celibacy, prostitution, sterility, preventive inten 
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course, or premature death)—was as thoroughly and rigorously de 
socateated by Mr. Malthus as the law of gravitation was by Newton. 

Among the periodical publications, the only ones with which I am 
acquainted (though doubtless there may have been others) which have 
steadily and avowedly advocated the Malthusian doctrines, are the 
“Edinburgh Review,” together with “The Repubican,” and “The 
Lion,” edited by the brave and energetic Mr. Richard Carlile; whilst 
most of the other magazines, and almost all the newspaper press, have 
either ignored, or mentioned them only at rare intervals, somctimes 
with approval, but far more frequently with hostility and aversion. 

The population principle is explained with admirable clearness in 
the Edinburgh Review for August, 1810, and is frequently alluded to 
in other numbers of the same periodical. But there is no work, in 
which these all-important questions have been more thoroughly and 
earnestly disc , than in the very valuable journals edited by, Mr. 
Richard Carlile. The population-principle and the subject of pre- 
ventive intercourse are most ably treated in these journals by Mr. 
Francis Place, and by another writer signing himself R. H., the latter 
of whom especially enters very fully into these questions. 

In addition to the foregoing authorities, the truth of the population 
principle has been acknowledged, (though usually in by no means a 
sufficiently straightforward and explicit manner), by many of the 
distinguished statesmen; and one legislative enactment, namely, the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act of 1834, was in reality based upon it, 
This measure was drawn up chiefly from the recommendations of the 
Poor-Law Commissioners of Inquiry, among whom was Mr. Senior; 
and was carried in both Houses of Parliament by large majorities, 
including members belonging to all the different political parties, 
The great object of the Act was to raise the condition of the laboring 
classes, who had sunk into the most deplorable state of pauperism and 
degradation under the former system of relief; to induce them not to 
rely for support on the delusive assistance of legal charity, but rather 
to control their increase, and thus to avoid the grand source of poverty. 
To effect these objects, the Bill provided that the condition of any 
one in receipt of relief should be more trksome than that of the in- 
dependent laborer; a provision which the plainest dictates of common 
sense will show to be both just and necessary. It proposed that out- 
door relief should no longer be given to able-bodied persons except in 
eases of emergency, and above all that what was called “the allowance 
system” should cease. Under this system, which Mr. Mill describes 
as “worse than any other form of poor-law abuse yet invented,” not 
only did the laborers, even while in employment, receive relief if 
their wages were held to be insufficient, but the relief given was in 
proportion to the size of their families; a system which placed th. 
married laborers in a better position than the single, and operated ii 
fact as a bounty upon children. The result of this most ruinous 

(which was in operation for between thirty and forty years 
to 1834) had been not ape Anes pauperize individuals, but to 
er the wages of the working classes generally; eo that in some 
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iar there was not a single laborer who did not receive assistance 
rom the poor-rates, and the moral character as well as the materia] 
condition of the people had been most lamentably degraded. The 
allowance system had in short aggravated the wretchedness of the 
poor, by hirer the prudential check to population; and the main 
object of the Bill was to strengthen this check, by which means alone 
‘an the state of the poor be permanently raiscd. 

Lord Brougham, at the time Lord Chancellor, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill in the House of Lords, entered more fully than 
any other speaker into the principle of population, and the dangerous 
tendencies of a bad system of Poor-Laws, and made the following 
allusions to Mr. Multhus:—* May I step aside for one moment to do 
justice to a most learned, a most able, a most virtuous individual, 
whose name has been mixed up with more unwitting deception, 
and also with more wilful misrepresentation, than any man of science 
in this Protestant country, and in these enlightened times. When I 
mention talent, learning, humanity, the strongest sense of public 
duty, the most amiable feclings in private life, the tenderest and most 
humane disposition which ever man was adorned with; when I speak 
of a man, the ornament of the society in which he moves, the delight 
of his own family, and not less the admiration of those meu of letters 
and science amongst whom he shines the first and the brightest; 
when I speak of one of the most enlightened, learned, and pious 
ministers whom the church of England ever numbered amongst her 
sons, I am sure every one will apprehend that I cannot but refer to 
Mr. Malthus. The character of this estimable man has been foully 
slandered by some who had the excuse of ignorance, and by others, I 
fear, without any such palliative, and simply for having made one of 
the greatest additions to political philosophy, which has been effected 
since that branch of learning deserved the name ofa science. . . . 
My Lords, those who framed the statute of Elizabeth [the statute 
which first introduced the system of legal relicf for the poor] were not 
adepts in political science—they were not acquainted with the true 
principle of population—they could not foresee that a Malthus would 
arise to enlighten mankind upon that important, but as yet ill-under- 
stood branch of science—they knew not the true principle on which 
to frame a preventive check to the unlimited increase of the people.” 

On another occasion, Sir Robert Peel, in considering the advisability 
of introducing a eystem of Poor-Laws into Ireland, said, “ Looking at 
the tendency of an increased population already in Ireland, I should 
rather think that the application of those laws to it would, by holding 
out a settlement to the poor, remove every check to population [that 
is, every prudential check], encourage early marriages, and a stil) 
greater subdivision of land.” 

With regard to the Act of 1834, I am aware of the odium whict 
still exists against it among the working classes, and I merely adduce 
it as a proof that government has, although in a tacit and indirect 
manner, recognised the truth of the population principle. I believe 
too that this odium would never have arisen had it not been for two 
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causes; namely, first, that the principle of Populauon was hot more 
clearly explained as the true foundation of the act, but was rather 
kept in the back ground by the government; and secondly, that the 
great social duty of limited procreation, which the Act was intended 
to promote, was not recognised as equally incumbent expon all classes, 
But the clearest principles of social equity demand that this duty 
should be impartially applied to every member of socicty alike, the 
rich as well as the poor. It is just that all mankind, whatever be 
their station in life, should bear an equal share of those sexual diffi- 
culties, which the laws of. nature impose upon the human race. 
Hitherto the wealthy classes have set at naught this great duty, and 
have thrown the whole burden of it npon the poor. ‘The aristocracy 
and clergy are commonly said to have on an average, the largest 
families in the community; and while such conduct is allowed to 
pass without disapproval in these classes, it is vain to look for any 
material improvement in social morality. “ While the aristocacy 
and clergy,” says Mr. Mill, “are foremost to set the example of in- 
continence, what can be expected froin the poor? ” 

Had it not been for these two reasons, it appears to me that the fair- 
ness and necessity of the measure must have been generally acknow- 
ledged by society; whereas, from the manner in which government 
and its organs have all along evaded and mystified the population 
principle, the working classes are even at the present day, for the 
most part completely in the dark as to the intentions of the Act, and 
regard it rather as a scheme for defrauding them of their just rights 
to legal relief. It is often said that the aristocracy and the rich are 
favorable to the Malthusian doctrines; but this is a great error, as 
may be seen from the systematic manner in which parliament and the 
organs of the wealthy classes (such as the Times and Economist news- 
papers) have evaded these doctrines, and from the hostility which 
ever and anon they manifest towards them. The truth I believe to 
be, that there are no principles which the enemies of radical reforny 
regard with so much fear and aversion; especially since the duty 8f 
limited procreation has been impartially applie’ by Mr. Mill and 
others to all classes of society alike. 

Many other English writers might be quoted in support of the 
Malthusian principles, among whom may be mentioned Archbishop 
Whately in his Lectures on Political Economy, Mr. William Thornton 
in his Over-population and its Ktemedy, Mra, Marcet in her Conver- 
sations on Political Economy, Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield in his 
Popular Politics, Mr. Travers Twies, formerly Professor of Political 
ey at Oxford, in his Progress of Political Economy, Dr. Traill, 
editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, in his Medical Jurisprudence, 
Mr. Wade in his History of the Middle and Working Classes, Mr, 
Buckle in his History of Civilization in England, Mr. C. Morison in 
his Labor and Capital, Mr. W. Rathbone Greg in his Political and 
Social Essays, &c. 

Among the professed English writers on Political Economy, though 
there is still considerable difference of opinion with regard to the 
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eractical inferences to be drawn from the Malthusian law, (by far the 
most important of which differences is in reference to the question, 
whether celibacy or preventive intercourse is the desirable populatior 
theck), I scarcely remember a single one who has not acknowledge 
its scientific truth, except Mr, Rickards in his Lectures on Population 
and Capital, and Mr. Francis W. Newman in his Lectures on Political 
Economy. The objections of the former however do not really apply 
to the law itself (that is, to the necessary existence of the populatiun- 
checks, which Mr. Rickards admits as fully as Mr. Malthus), but 
appear to me to have arisen from a misconception of Mr. Malthus’s 
views as to the actual probability of social improvement—a miscon- 
ception chiefly due to the ambiguity already noticed in the word 
tendency; while Mr. Newman, like most of the opponents of Mr. 
Malthus, has radically misunderstood his meaning, and the real nature 
of the question. 

The following quotations from the works of several distinguished 
foreign writers, will show that the Malthusian doctrines are quite as 
widely diffused and as definitely accepted by scientific men in other 
countries as in our own. 

‘I may first quote the opinion of Monsieur J. B. Say, the most 
celebrated French Economist of the last generation. In his Traité 
a’ Ecunomie Politique he says, “‘ With regard to organised bodies, 
nature seems to despise the individual, and to bestow her protection 
only upon the race. Natural History presents us with many curious 
instances of the cure which she takes for the preservation of species; 
but her most powerful means for effecting this purpose, consists in 
multiplying the germs with so vast a profusion, that, however numerous 
be the accidents which prevent them from coming into existence, or 
destroy them after their birth, there always remains « number more 
than sufficient for the perpetuation of the race. And if various forms 
ef accident, destruction, and want of the power of development did 
mot check the multiplication of organised beings, there is not a single 
animal, nor a single plant, which would not in a few years overspread 
the face of the globe. 

‘‘Man, like all the other animals, partakes in this faculty; and 
although his superior intelligence enables him greatly to multiply the 
means of existence, yet in his case also this power has its limits. . 
F Each individual family, and the nation itself (which is but a 
collection of families), subsists on the produce within its reach; and 
the total amount of the national produce necessarily limite the nun» 
ber of those who can be subsisted. 

“Among those animals which are incapable of foresight in the 
abner of their appetites, the progeny which result, when they 

o not become the prey of man or of other animals, perish as soon as 
they encounter an indispensable want, which they are unable to 
satisfy. But in the case of man, the difficulty of providing for future 
wants causes foresight to interfere more or'less with the gratification 
of the natural desires; and it is this foresight alone, which averts from 
the hyman race a portion of those evils, which they would have to 
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endure, if their n :mbers had to be perpetually kept down by violence 
and destruction.” In a note M. Say adds, “Consult espccially on thie 
head the Essay on Population by Malthus, a work full of research 
and of sound reasonings; a work which has withstood the numerous 
criticisms directed against it, because it is founded on tke experimental 
method, and on the veritable nature of things.” Again, in his Cours 
Complet d’ Economie Politique, M. Say, after observing that several au- 
thors previous to Mr. Malthus had incidentally alluded to the principle 
cf population (although without clearly secing it) says, “ Malthus has 
confirmed, by philosophical investigations, the same principles, which 
were never indeed disputed or vehemently attacked, until they were 
placed beyond a doubt.” 

“There are few works,” says M. Rossi, in his introduction to the 
French translation of Mr. Malthus’s Essay, “whose publication has 
given rise to more discussion than the Essay on the Principle of 
Population by Malthus. The illustrious author saw himself imfne- 
diately surrounded by vehement opponents and zealous admirers. . 
The question of Population affects everything—morals, politics, na- 
tional and domestic economy. The state, the family, the individual, 
are equally interested in this question. Tow diverse are the aspects 
which such a subject presents! how many different points of view 
does it open to the attentive observer! . . . 

“That the human species can propagate itself with astonishing rae 
pidity, is an ascertained truth, which no man of sense can deny. The 
population of North America has doubled more than once in less than 
25 years. Evidently what has taken place in America, could take 
place everywhere. The physical organisation and the instincts of 
man are not materially affected by degrees of latitude. , 

“Let but prudence find its way into every household, and preside 
over the birth of every family, and there would be no cause for 
anxiety about the fate of the human race.” 

M. Joseph Garnier says, in his article on Population in the Die,‘ 
tionaire de I’ Economie Politique, published in 1852:—“ The man who 
has most of all elucidated this subject, whose views form, so to speak, 
the pivot of the discussions of economists, moralists, and writers of 
every description, is unquestionably the celebrated Malthus. . . . 
it is Malthus who has stated the question; it is he who has first de- 
monstrated its supreme importance; it is he who has collected the 
scientific materials of the argument in his celebrated Essay on the 
Principle of Population; a work which was published in 1803, and 
which had been preceded in 1798 by a first sketch of the subject, in 
answer to the views of Godwin, who in his turn, twenty years later, 
sought unsuccessfully to refute it. Some just idcas on the subject of 
Population had indeed been thrown out by a few writers previous toe 
Malthus; fur example, by James Stewart, Adam Smith, Wallace, 
Hume, Gian Maria Ortes, &c.; but it is to the English philosopher 
that the honor belongs of having made it the object of numerous 
statistical and historical researches, and of having shed over the sub- 
lect the clear tight of science. . . . In his Essay on Population, 
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after having atated, by the aid of two well known propositions [the 
geometrical and arithmetical ratios] the law of the devclopment of 
eLprecany and that of the increase of the means of subsistence, the 

ustrious economist next proceeds to their verification, in a historical 
and statistical *review of the nations of ancient and modern times, 
and shows by what checks the population has been retarded. 

“ Had the fact of duplication in 25 years, independently of immi- 
gration, been well attested in a single case only, it would have been 
sufficient to have induced science to accept @ posteriort, the assertion 
of Malthus. But in the present day, the number of corroborative 
facts is so great, that to deny the Jaw which we have announced, ia, 
as it appears to us, to repudiate evidence itself.” 

After showing that the choice of mankind is stringently limited 
either to the positive or the preventive form of the population-check, 
and that there can be no question as to which should be chosen, 
M.‘Garnier alludes to the subject of preventive intercourse in the fol- 
lowing terms:—“I admit that the charge of inefficacy [one of the 
objections brought against Mr. Malthus’s doctrine of moral restratnt) 
would carry more weight with me. So much so that I am led to de- 
elare openly and positively, that by prudence is to be understood not 
only delayed marriages, not only celibacy for those who are capable of 
practising it, but prudence during the married state itself.” He pro- 
ceeds to defend the use of preventive means from the charge of tmmo- 
rality, which had been urged against them by various writers, and in 
particular by M. Proudhon in his Contradictions Economiques. “Can 
it be called immoral in the father of a family,” says M. Garnier, “ if 
he should wish to have only a limited number of children, proportioned 
to his means, and to the future which his affection fondly weaves for 
them, and if he should not, in carrying out this object, condemn him- 
self to the most absolute and rigorous continence? But it is needless 
to enlarge on this point, and we content ourselves with leaving it to 

“the decision of every enlightened conscience, and to that of M. 
Proudhon himself. . . Let any one ask himself, whether is it more 
moral, more conscientious, to give birth to children in the midst of 
privations, or prevent them being born—and Jet him then reply.” 

M. Michel Chevalier, Professor of Political Economy in the College 
de France, says, in his opening lecture in 1847, “ What has been 
termed the theory of Malthus has given rise to controversies without 
end. . . The Essay on Population was saluted (by its admirers) as 
a blessing to the world, and it was said that this modest minister of 
the Gospel had discovered the law of the moral order of society, just 
as Newton had wrested from nature the secret of the mechanism of 
the physical universe. . ... 

“‘The problem, how to effect a suitable provision for the destitute 
portion of the working classes, presents itself for our consideration at 
the eg day, with no less urgency than it did in the time of 
Malthus . . . The amelioration of their condition would be certain, 
and would proceed with surprising celerity, if the increase of porulx 
tion were kept within due bounds, and if the education of the working 
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man placed it within his power to produce an ever-increasing quantity 
of commodities in proportion to the labor expended in their production. 

“ Thus, gentlemen, behold us brought face to face with the precepts 
of Malthus in regard to the reproduction of the species. t but 
population moderate its rate of increase, so 28 to remain behind the 
augmentation of the means of subsistence and employment; let man- 
kind but exercise a sufficient self-control, a sufficient ascendancy over 
their passions, so as to adhere steadfastly to this guiding principle.” 

M. Villermé, one of the most distinguished medical men in Paris, 
whose views on Hysteria have been already alluded to, saya, “Mar- 
riages generally become more numerous in proportion as the price of 
“yread is lower, and vice versa. Such is found to be the case in all 
countries, and those words of Montesquieu, of which the celebrated 
work of Malthus on the Principle of Fopulation might be regarded 
as the development, will be eternally true :—‘ Wherever there is rgom 
for two persons to live comfortably. a marriage is sure to take place; 
nature prompts mankind to this with sufficient energy, where her im- 
pulses are not checked by the difficulty of procuring subsistence.’” 

M. Legoyt, who is at the head of the Statistical Office in France, in 
making a report to the Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences 
on Mr Thomas Doubleday’s work, entitled The Financial, Monetary, 
and Statistical History of England, says, “ The author of this treatise 
made himself known for the first tinre in England, by a work pub- 
lished in 1845 under the title of The True Law of Population. This 
first publication already evinced in its author a love of paradox in 
the highest degree, and a sort of instinctive antipathy towards the most 
generally received truths. He there roaintains that in every country 
the population increases in direct proportios to the deplethoric state 
of the species.” 

In another place, in considering the French census of 1846, and the 
general movement of population thronghout Europe, M. Legoyt says, . 
“‘ According to these tables, France is the country of Europe where 

ulation advances the most slowly Ne rate of increase being, as 

e showed, only about | in 200 annually]. Has France cause to com- 

plain of this inferiority in the increase of her population? We think 

not, and we believe that those will shave in this opinion, who reflect 

that the states where population increases most rapidly, such as Eng- 

land, Ireland, Prussia, and Saxony, are precisely those where pauper- 
ism makes the most formidable progress. 

‘In France the pupulation increases mach more from the diminu- 
tion of deaths than from the increase of births. A statistical docu- 
ment shows that the number of children to a marriage has sensibly di- 
minished. Hence it is readily understool, that the working man, by 
not augmenting his family beyond a cerfain number, or by abstaining 
from marriage until either the rate of his wages, his savings, or per- 
haps the advantages of the union itself (for the workman now-a-days 
seeks a portion with his wiic) enable him to marry—that he has thus 
increased the sum of his material comforts; which partly explains the 
dixrinution of deaths, 
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“In France the number of births to a marriage is reguluy ly dimeniab. 
mg, while the number of marriages is increasing.” These interesting 
facte are explained by the practice of preventive intercourse, which, 
- already mentioned, is almost universally spread throughout society 

France. 

M. Hippolyte Passy, author of “ Aristocracy and Civilization,” in 
reporting to the Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences, on » 
recent translation of the Principles of Political Economy by Mr. 
Malthus, says, ‘‘ The Academy is well aware how eminent a position 
the works of Malthus occupy, and how great is the reputation of the 
‘Principles of Political Economy’ of this illustrious writer. a 
But the celebrity of Malthus is too high, and too well merited, to 
render it necessary for me to occupy the Academy with the charac- 
teristic qualities, and importance of his works.” 

wi. de Molinari, Professor of Political Economy at Brussels, in 
commenting upon a new edition of Malthus’s Essay recently published 
in Paris, says, “ Since the publication of Malthus’s Essay in the ‘Col- 
lection compléte des principaux économistes,’ this great work hae 
been the subject of renewed attacks, The socialist and protectionist 
writers, not t speak of a small number of self-styled defenders of 
religion, have combined to assail Malthus and his disciples with the 
most violent and unjust accusations. ‘There has been a perfect concert 
of invective on the part of the ‘ Voix du Peuple,’ the ‘ Constitutionnel.’ 
the ‘ Nouveau Monde,’ the ‘ Moniteur Industriel,’ and the ‘ Univers Re- 
ligieux.’ How has this singular combination taken place? How 
comes it that writers who appear the most widely separated in opinion 
find themselves ull at once united for the purpose of demolishing an 
economical doctrine? Simply because political economy is in their 
eyes the common enemy, and because the theory of Malthus, suitably 
disfigured and misrepresented, furnishes an inexhaustible theme for 
declumations and invectives against political economy.” 

These remarks are not Icss applicable to our own country; where 
writers, who on other points differ most widely in opinion, unite in 
abusing political economy, and especially the Malthusian doctrines. 
Thus, for example, among the journals which have attacked these 
doctrines within the last two or three years, are included the Zunes, 
the Daily abi and Reynolds's Newspaper. The last-named 
journal especially has exceeded all bounds in the violence of its inveo- 
tives against Mr. Malthus—the man who, by his discovery of the 
population principle, did more for mankind, and for the working 
classes in particular, than any other ever has done, or will do. These 
facts are an illustration of the following truth:—that, in the present 
day, by far the most important distinction between different sociat 
doctrines, is not the distinction between aristocracy and democracy, :@ 
between tory, whig, radical, republican, or socialist; it is the distinc- 
tion between the Malthusian or scientific, and the non-Malthusian or 
unscientific theories of gene AE 

“Hence” continues M. de Molinari, “Malthus has had to run, the 
gauatlet along the whole line. M.M. Proudhon, Burat, Pierre Leroux, 
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Damis, Louis Blanc, and Coquille, not to mention others, bave vebe 
mentily attacked the ‘Essay on Population.’ 

“But the work of the illustrious professor of Haileybury i 
entirely built on the solid basis of observation. : 

“ We are aware that our eminent and regretted friend Bastiat, after 
having commenced as a zealous Malthusian—that he too has pretended 
that Malthus was deccived, and that he sought to give a new solution 
of the population problem. But let any one read the works of 
Bastiat and what will be find? Conclusions expressed in other terms 
than those of Malthus, but whose sense is, in reality, absulutcly the 
same. 

“The theory of Malthus,” continues M. de Molinari, “has with- 
stood all the assaults of its oppononts, whether old or new; and we 
do not hesitate to affirm, that every intelligent man, who will take 
the trouble to read, calmly and impartially, the Essay on the Princjnle 
of Population, with the striking introduction by Rossi, the bio- 
graphical notice by Charles Comte, and the instructive and judicious 
notes by M. Joseph Garnicr, will arise from its perusal deeply and 
irrevocably Malthusian.” 

M. Charles Comte, the friend of Bentham, and formerly secretary 
for life to the Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences, says, in 
his eulogiupv, on Malthus, which was read to the Academy after the 
death of t).e latter in 1834, “There are few works so celebrated as 
the ‘Essxy on the Principle of Population.’ There are few which 
have been more discussed, and upon which even educated people have 
enter‘ained, and still entertain, more erroneous upinions. ‘I'he mis- 
repr’ sentations of this work, which were published some thirty years 
ago, by writers interested in depreciating it, have spread abroad 
among society, and have become in the minds of a certain number of 
persons, inveterate prejudices. One often heara with surprise men, 
who, without ever having read his work, and without being acquainted 
with any of the attacks made on it at the time of its appearance,' 
repeat with confidence, as universally received truths, the most 
ae accusations which were then brought against it.” M. 

oseph Garnier remarks on the above passage:—“ This opinion of 
Charles Comte was delivered 17 years ago; but it is equally true at 
the present day, as we may convince ourselves by considering all tha 
abuse and opprobious epithets lately heaped upon Malthus, during 
the discussions which have arisen on the questions of socialism, &c.” 

In the course of the same memoir, M. Comte alludes to the great 
love of truth, for which Mr. Malthus was distinguished. “This never- 
failing love of truth,” he says, “developed in him those private 
virtues of justice, prudence, temperance, and simplicity which marked 
his character. He rad a sweet and amiable disposition. He had se 
much control over his passions, and was so indulgent towards others, 
that persons who had lived near him for fifty years, say that they 
scarcely ever saw him agitated, and never in a state of inordinate 
excitement or depreaszion. No harsh word, no uncharitable expres- 
siog, ever escaped his lips against any one; and though be was jucre 
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the tintt of injustice and calumny than any other writer of his own, 
or perhaps of any other time, he was rarely heard to complain of these 
attacks, and never attempted to rctaliate. He was one of the most 
gcealuus partisans of the Reform Bill, and desired to see the govern- 
ment enter on fhe path of progress. Faithful to his political opinions 
at a time when they were far from leading to fortune, he never made 
them a claim to reward, when they had at last gaincd the ascendancy ; 
he never coudesccnded to make science the stepping-stone of ambi- 
tion.” 

M. Quetelet, the president of the Central Board of Statistics, an® 
Astronomer Royal at Brussels, says in his Systéme Social, “Ts 
animals and plants reproduce their species, according to an ascendin 
progression, somctimes extremely rapid. : 

“These remarks are equally applicable to the human race. Ex- 
perience, as well as reasoning, proves that we have a natural tendency 
to rUproduce our species, according to an ascending geometrical pro- 
gression, ‘This principle, which has long been recognised, and has 
been substantiated in many works, and especially in those of Malthus, 
has never been seriously contested by any one.” 

After showing that there are limita which confine the increase of 
the animals and plants, M. Quetelet continues, © ‘These limits exist in 
the case of man also. There is therefore a cause which counteracts 
the effects of the principle previously Jaid down, and prevents our 
species from multiplying indefinitely, ‘This cause according to most 
of the economists and statists of mudern times, is the dithculty of 
procuring the means of subsistence.” 

M. Charles Dunoyer, President of the Society of Economists at 
Paris, gave the following advice to the poor of his department, wher 
he was Prefect of Amiens: “The classes of society whose lot is the 
most to be deplored, cannot escape from their miserable conditiou, 
except by the aid of industry, judgment, and prudence—and above 
ell prudence in the conjugal union, and by taking extreme care not 
to render their marriage more fruitful than their industry.” M. 
Joseph Garnier, who quotes this advice in his article on Population, 
intimates that M. Dunoyer meant thereby to recommend the employ- 
went of preventive means, 

Almost the only French economist of distinction who has not fully 
and unreservedly adopted the Malthusian theory, is M. Bastiat; but 
been in his case, the difference is apparent rather than real, as his 
views are in the muin preciscly those of Mr. Malthus. M. Joseph 
Garnier, after quoting passages from the Harmonies Economiques, by 
M. Bastiat, which show that he fully grants the law of fecundity, and 
its necessary checks, and admits that reproductive restraint is the 
only safety for mankind, says, “ Thie language of Bastiat is the lan- 
guage of Malthus, of the economists in general, of the moralists and philo- 
sophers who have reflected on this subject. In delivering these | 
opinions Bastiat has only fallen into one error; the error namely of 
supposing that he was saying anything new, whilst in reality he wae 
caly giving utterance once more, and in a very useful manner, to tre 
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truths which were expiored and developed fifty years ago by Malthua 
and which have been repeated by J. B. Say, Sismondi, Tracy, Dw 
aoyer, and almost ail the economists, and still more recently by the 
illustrious Rossi, and by Mr. J. S. Mill.” ¢ 

The foregoing extracts will suffice to show how thoroughly and 
ananimously the Malthusian theory has been accepted by the French 
economists. I am less acquainted with the economical writers in 
other countries of the Continent, but I believe they are equally agreed 
on this fundamental doctrine of the science. The fullowing quotatiuns 
may serve to illustrate their opinions on the subject. 

Herr Rau, Professor of Political Economy at Iecidelberg, says in 
his article on Population in the Allgemeine Encyclopadie, ‘The sole 
condition by which a due proportion between population and the 
means of subsistence can be maintained, consists in this, that only a 
certain number of new marriages be contracted. The apparent fard- 
ship of this sentence is necessariiy involved in the relation which man 
bears to the soil; and it is generally recognised in the ordinary life of 
socicty, although with painful feelings. But where the foresight and 
the sense of duty which forbid the formation of a family without the 
probability of a suitable maintenance are wanting; where also 
manners, customs, and social arrangements do not effect this object: 
government can with difficulty and only indirectly, do much to 
promote it.” 

Professor Mohl, in his article on Population in the Staats-Lexicom, 
edited by MM. von Rotteck and Welcker, saya, “As far as regards 
the simple laws of nature, it is an undeniable truth that man (with 
but few exceptions) is capable of begetting a large number of children, 
even in the state of monogamy. It is not less certain that the inch- 
nation to the increase and propagation of the specics is deeply im- 
pianted in the moral and physical constitution of man, and is 
therefore common to the whole race.” Professor Mohl estimates thut 
* ut least ten children would be the issue of a marriage, according’ to 
the simple organic laws of nature.” He then shows that these great 
powers of fecundity are necessarily checked in old countries, “ either 
by a deficiency of births, which is far the most desirable manner, of 
by the death of that part of the population which cannot find the 
means of support. Both of these causes operate constantly and 
powerfully, although indeed the chain of causation may escape the 
notice of the superficial observer, or of him who is not instructed on 
the subject, and who has no clear view of his own position and of the 
circumstances which rule his destiny. 

‘The Essay on Population,” says Professor Hegewisch, the German 
translator of Malthus, “ was a revelation of the laws of the moral 
world, comparable to the discovery of the laws of the physical world 
by Newton.” 

Thomas Cooper, M.D:, formerly President of the South Carolina 
College, in the United States, and Professor of Chemistry and Political 
Economy, says in his Elements of Political Economy, “The next step 
wm the advancement of this science [after Adam Smith's work] wag 
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the Essay on the Principle of Population of Mr. Malthus.” After 

iving an abstract of Mr. Malthus’s views, he continues, “ Mr. Malthus 
has incurred much obloquy for these harsh doctrines; but their mani- 
fest truth andegreat importance have at length produced conviction 
in the minds of the greater number of those who have turned their 
attention to political economy; and they may now (1826) be con- 
sidered as settled.” 

Don Florez Estrada, the most celebrated of the Spanish economists, 
says in his Course of Political Economy, “ Malthus, for having estab- 
lished in the most luminous manner the doctrine of Population, on 
which theory depends the lot of the classes who live by their labor, is 
in my opinion the economist, who has given to the science the most 
important contribution since Adam Smith. This author, in his work 
published in 1798 under the title of ‘ Essay on the Principle of Popula- 
tio®’ after examining with the greatest judgment and erudition the 
progress and the decline of population in different countrics, shows 
that artificial encouragements, instead of augmenting population, 
have the effect rather of diminishing and demoralizing it. He shows 
that the only means of augmenting population without evil effects, is 
to augment the means of subsistence; that instead of falling short of 
these, population always tends to pass beyond them; and that if the 
propensity which prompts man to reproduce his species be not re- 
strained by prudence, the population will be repressed by vice, misery, 
and the grinding law of necessity. ‘The numerous assaults which 
have been directed against ‘his work, have only served to prove more 
and more clearly its singular merit, and have given additional 
testimony to the fact, that there is no new truth which does net meet 
with resistance in direct proportion to its importance. 

“ Political Economy is indebted to Malthus not only for the doctring 
of Population, but also for another very important discovery. In 
*14815 he published a small treatise entitled ‘An enquiry into the 
nature and progress of Rent,’ in which he demonstrates the origin 
and causes of the rent of land: without the knowledge of which it 
is not possible to levy a land-tax justly, nor to know upon whom such 
t tax would fall.” 

Signor Antonio Scialoja, formerly Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Turin, saye in his Principles of Volitical 
Economy, “The faculty of reproduction has in the human species an 
immense power. America doubles its population every 25 years, and 
the vacuum which wars and epidemics create in society, is soon filled 
up. . . . Where a man cannot find the means of subsistence, ho 
is morally constrained to resist the impulecs of his eenses; and even 
if he does yield t« them, his progeny is not numerous, for but a small 
proportion of these unhappy children, deprived of all the cares which 
are at that time so indispensable, survive the earliest stage of life.” 

The most distinguished among the Russian economists of the last 
generation is M. Storch, whose work, the Cours d’ Economie Politique, 
was written in French, and was re-issued in Paris with notes by Y. 
§.U% Bay. “This work,” =e reviewer in the Dictionaire 
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I Economie Politique, “is its author’s principal title in the eyes of 
the science—that which places him in the rank of distinguished 
economists. A contemporary of J. B. Say, of Malthus, and of 
Ricardo, Storch treats with great clearness the same questions as 
these writers. Generally speaking, his principles and demonstratirms 
are similar to those of Smith and of Say, from whom indeed he 
borrows many quotations, Fle seems to have been less acquainted 
with, or at least to have less deeply studied, the works of Ricardo.” 

The first original treatise on Political Economy in the Russian 
language, however, was published in 1847 by M. Bowtowski, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Economists at St. Petersburg. In a review of 
this work in the Journal des Economistes, a writer says, “M. 
Bowtowski adopts the theory of Ricardo on rent. He explains the 
rent of land, properly so ealled (that is, the sum whichis paid for 
the use of the soil itself, and not for farm-buildings, &c., the latter of 
which is not, properly speaking, rent, but profits] by the diffefenos 
between the price of agricultural produce and its cost of production. 

. « » We believe it is needless to add that M. Bowtowski fully 
adopts the theory of Malthus.” 

Among the other continental writers who have advocated the Mal- 
thusian principles may be mentioned M. Ambrose Clement, in his 
work entitled Recherches sur Ics causes de |’ Indigence (Researches 
on the causes of Indigencc); M. de Bruckére, burgomaster of Brussels, 
and President of the Congress of Economists which mct at Brussels 
in 1847, in his Principles ot Political Economy, written for the 
Popular Encyclopedia of Belgium; M. Wolowski, professor of Com- 
mercial law at Paris, in the Principles of Political Economy, published 
as one of the Cent Traités (Hundred Treatises)—a work which 
corresponds to our own Information for the People; M. Monjean, 
Principal of the College Chaptal, who has translated into French the 
Principles and Definitions by Mr. Malthus; Count Duchatel, formerly 
minister of the interior, in his work on Public Charity; Count 
Arrivabene, who has translated the Lectures of Mr. Senior, and the 
Eler:uts of Mr. James Mill; M.M. Guillaumin and Coquclin, pub- 
ushers of the Journal des Economistcs, the Cullection complete des 
lat brs Economistes, &.; M. Prevost, formerly Swiss Consul at 

ndon, the translator of the Wealth of Nations, and the Essay on 
Population; M.M. Fix, Daire, Leclerc, Horace Say, Cherbuliez, and 
others, members of the Socicty of Economists at Paris, &. The Mal- 
thusian doctrines have indeed been for the last thirty or forty years, re- 
ceived as settled principles of the science of political economy; and this 
science, to use M. Garnier’s words, is “ one and the same from Naples 
to Moscow, its fundamental ideas, its general laws, ita principles are 
everywhere the same.” Wherever political economy is cultivated, 
the principle of poe is taught, with greater or less clearness, 
as one of its leading docwrines; and the study of the science has now 
spread throughout every country of the civilized world, and is 
daily making further progress. Chairs of political economy have 
“been ostablished in almost all the Universities of Germany, Buseia, 
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Befgium, Nolland, &c.. and in some of those m France and Engfand. 
“There is scarcely « university either in Europe or America,” 
enys Mr. Senior, “ whii-h has not its chair of political economy.”  In- 
etruction on the subject has also of late years been introduced inte 
any of the prifhary .chools in this country and in Ireland, owing, in 
great to the exertions of Archbishop Whately and Mr. Wm. Ellis; 
while in several continental countries, as for example in Russia and Bel- 
gium, it forms one of the regular branches ot elementary education. 

When the above facts and quotations are considered, it will not, I 
think, appear an exagyeration to say that the Malthusian theory, and 
the evidence on which it rests, must have been carefully scrutinised 
by hundreds of thousands of educated minds in this and othur coun- 
tries. It has withstvod every test during the last half-century, with 
its rigorous methc’s of scientific proof, and vast accumulation of 
statisticalfacte, and has been embraced as the basis of their reasonings, 
td eof the gri atest thinkers that have existed among mankind. 
however, therefore, these great principles may still be ignored or op- 
posed by thoee whose judgment is swayed by prejudice, and not by 
evidence, or by those who have paid no adequate attention to the 
subject, they should be regarded, to use Mr. Mill’s words, as ariomatic 
truths; as principles whith are as well established as the rotation of 
the earth, the circulation of the blood, or any other of the best known 
laws of nature. Like the Newtonian theory of the solar system, 
the Malthusian theory of society is the only true explanation of the 
facts, and must jn time be as universally accepted. 

[The following particulars respecting the lives of the chief political 
economists above quoted, may be no‘ uninteresting. 

Thomas Robert Malthus, the discoverer of the chief law of social 
ecience, was born in 1766 at the Rookery, near Dorking, in Surrey. 
His education was at firat carried on at home under the superintend- 

ce of his father Danicl Malthus, the friend and correspondent of 

sseau. He afterwards wei; te Jesus oe Cambridge, where 
he obtained «: fellowship, and ‘het: became the c of a small 
parish in Surrey. In 1798 appeared his firet printed work, the Essay 
on the Principle of Poj-ulation, which was subsequently much ena- 
targ>* and improved, ani ran through many editions. In 1799 he 
visited Norway, Sweden, and Russia, the only countries of the con- 
tinent then cpen to the English iraveller. During the peace of 
Amiens he visited France, everywhere collecting fresh facts illustra- 
tive of the law of population. In 1805 he married, and was soos 
after appointed to the professorship of political economy and modern 
history at Haileybury, where he continued till his death. He died 
suddenly in 1834, in his 70th year, leaving behind him his wife, and 
one son and daughter. He was one of the founders of the Political 
Economy Club, and of the Statistical Society; and was a member of 
many of the most eminent scientific bodies, in particular, the National 
institute of France, and the Royal: A of Berlin. . His ot 

cipal works are the Principles of Poli ‘Economy, and f 

that science; and also an admirable treatise published i ° 


t815, in which he establishet the trué theory of Rent. . : _— 
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Mr. James Mill, one of the profoundest thinkers of modern times, 
was of Scotch extraction, being born, I believe, at Montrose. Besides 
his Elements of Political Economy, which were composed as a school- 
book of the science, he was the author of an Analysis of the Human 
Mind, one of the ablest works on mental philosophy. He is best 
known however for his History of British India, of which his son 
Mr. J. S. Mill says, “This work has begun to spread the light of 
philosophy over the affairs of that country, and has placed its author 
in the first rank of political writers of the democratic school” 
Shortly after the publication of this work, Mr. James Mill obtained 
a high situation in the India House, which he occupied till his death. 
He was the intimate friend of Ricardo and Jeremy Bentham, and 
zealously advocated many of the latter writer’s opinions on politics 
and moral philosophy. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, his son, was born in London in 1806.” At an 
early age he entered the India House, where until latcly he held one 
of the highest offices. His principal works are a System of Logic, 
published in 1843, Essays on some Unsettled Questions in Political 
Economy in 1844, the Principles of Political Economy in 1848, and 
an Essay on Liberty in 1859. His treatises on Logic and Political 
Economy were truly described in a late article in the Saturday Review 
as “ the greatest works on tliese subjects in the English language.” 

Mr. David Ricardo is the writer to whom, together with Adam 
Smith and Maithus, the discovery of the chief laws of political 
economy is due, The researches of this great thinker into the dis- 
tribution and exchange of wealth were much more accurate than 
those of Adam Smith. With regard to the laws of distribution, he threw 
additional light on the law of wages; gave the first clear statement 
of the law of profits; and although he was preceded in the discovery 
of the law of rent by Mr. Malthus and Sir Edward West, he ex- 
plained the law and traced its consequences in so masterly a manver, 
that it is now generally known under the name of “ Thie Ricardo 
theory of rent.” He showed the tendency of the coset of labor to 
rise, and profits to fall, owing to the agricultural law, in the course of 
industrial progress. His contributions to the theory of exchange were 
not less important. He pointed out the fundamental principle which 
determines the value of commodities—namely, the quantity of lubor 
employed in their production; and corrected several errors and incon- 
sistencies into which Adam Smith, Mr. Malthus, M. Say, and others 
had fallen on the subject. He showed that agricultural rent is not an 
element of cost of production; and that a general rise or fall of wages 
does not cause a general rise or fall ot values and prices. The sub- 
jects of Currency, Foreign Trade, Taxation, &c., were also greatly 
advanced by his researches. Ricardo was born in London in 1773, 
He eatered into business on the Stock Exchange (of which his father 
aleo was a member) anc made an immense fortune. Later in life he 
became Member of Parliament. He was pracy Be her pee with 

‘Jeremy Bertnam, Malthus, and other writers; and a close friend- 
ship with Mr. James Mill. Mr. Ricardo was the author of several 
treatises on economical subjects, but his greatest work is the Princi- 
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pies of Political Economy and Taxation, published in 1817. He died 
1823, aged 51. Mr. James Mill says of him, alluding to his life on 
the Stock Exchange, “ Amid this scene of active exertion and practi- 
eal detail, he cultivated and he acquired habits of intense and patient 
and comprehensive thinking; such as have been rarely equalled and 
never excelled.” 

Mr. Nassau William Senior was born in Berkshire in 1790, and 
was called to the bar in 1817. In 1826 he became professor of poli 
tical economy at Oxford, and in 1836 Master in Chancery. Me. 
Senior was appointed by the Government in 1832, as one of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into the Poor-Laws; in 1838, as one of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the condition of the Weavers; and in 
1847, a:snin es professor of political economy at Oxford. His chictf 
works are Lectures on Political Economy, which were first published 
in 1826; also an admirable treatise on Political Economy published 
in 183R8in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. He likewise assisted in 
drawing up the Report on the Poor-laws, and the Report on the state 
of the Weavers, which were published by order of Parliament. 

Mr. J. R. McCulloch was born in 1789 in Wigtonshire. Ile was for 
some time editor of the Scotsman; and afterwards became professor 
of political economy in University College, London, a situation which 
he retained for only three years. In 1838 he was appointed Controller 
of the Stationery Office. Mr. McCulloch is the author of numerous 
works on economical and statistical subjects; the chief of which are 
the Principles of Political Economy, the Commercial Dictionary, the 
Descriptive and Statistical Account of the British Empire, &c. 

M, Jean Baptiste Say was born in 1767 at Lyons. In 1794 he be- 
came the editor of a Republican journal, the lecade Philosophique; 
and in 1799 he was appointed member of the tribunate under the 
French Republic. His principal work, the Traité d’ Economie Politique, 
appeared in 1803, and has since passed through six editions; although 
thé publication of the second edition was prevented for several years 
by Napoleon, who was pleased to object to its free-trade doctrines, 
In 1815 Say delivered the first course of lectures on political economy 
in France, at the Athenzum of Paris. It was not however till 1830 
that a chair of political economy was founded in tho Collige de 
#rance, of which Say became professor. He died in 1832. Among 
his other works are the Catechisme de Il’ Economie Politique, the Coura 
Complet de I’ Kconomie Politique, and Six Letters to Malthus, with 
whom he had a discussion on the possibility of a general glut of com 
modities—a point on which Mr. Malthus entertained an erroneous 
opinion. 

OM. Rossi, one of the most eminent French writers on politicat 
economy aud jurisprudence, was born in 1787, at Carrara, in Italy, 
and studied law at the universities of Pisa and Bologna. He after. 
wards settled at Geneva, asa political refugee, where ho gave lectures 
on jurisprudence, and was elected to represent,Geneva, at the Swiss 
Diet in 1882. He succeeded J. B. Say as professor of political 
economy in the Collége de France in 1833. In 1845 he was appointed 
by Louis Philippe and M. Guizot ambassador plenipotentiary to 
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Rome, to demand of the Pope the suppression of the society of Jeauita, 
He was assassinated in 1848 at Roma, by one of the extreme revolu- 
tionary party. ; 
M. Garnier was born in 1818. In 1846, he was appointed 
to the chair of political economy which was then foufided at the Ecole 
des Ponts et Chausgees (school of engineers), at Paris. He also holds 
the office of secretary to the Society of Economists, and is a member 
of the Statistical Society of London, and the Central Commission 
of Statistics in Belgium. In 1846, he became the chief editor of the 
Journal des Economistes, a journal which was established in 1841, 
and has ever since been the chief organ of the science in Europe. 
its sub-editors have been most of the economists and statiste 
of distinction in France; for instance. M. M. Bastiat, Michel Cheva- 
lier, Dunoyer, Legoyt, Moreau de Jonneés, Leon Faucher, Rossi, Horace 
Say, H. Passy, Villermé, &c. M. Garnier is the author of 
works on economical subjects, and among others the Elements de 
P Economie Politique, which has been translated into Italian, Spanish, 
and Ruasian, and has been much used as a school-buok of the science, 

M. Michel Chevalier was born in 1806. In 1830, he became editor 
of the Globe, a journal which advocated the socialist doctrines of St. 
Simon. In 1840, he succeeded M. Rvasi in the chair of political 
economy in the Collége de France. In 1845, he was elected member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and in 1851, member of the Institute, 
His principal works are a Course of Political Economy in 1842, 
Letters on the Organization of Labour in 1848, &c.; also a recent 
treatise, which has been translated by Mr. Cobden, in which he shows 
the probability of a fall in the value of gold, in consequence of the 
Californian and Australian discoveries “He belongs,” says M. 
Blanqui in his History of Political Economy, “to that brilliant pleiad 
:of Saint-Simoniana, whose writings have thrown so much light on 
economical matters.” , 

M. Frederic Bastiat was born in 1801 at Bayonne, and died of 
consumption at Rome in 1850. He is me of the best known and 
most popular of the French Economical writers, having taken an ace 
tive part in the free-trade and other public movements. In 1846 he 
became the secretary of the various free-trade societies (associations 
du libre échange) throughout France, and cdited the journal which 
represented the views of that party. In 1848 he was elected a mem: 
ber of the Constituent Assembly, and afterwards of the Legislative 
Assembly. Ue was the author of many treatises on economical 
subjects, the best known of which are the Sophismes Economiqu 
and the Ilarmonies Economiques, his principal work, which was lef 
unfinished at his death. 

M. Storch was born in 1766 at Riga, and died at 8t. Peters in 
1635. He held the situation of Privy-Councillor and Vice-President 
of the Academy of the Sciences at St. Petersburg. In 1796 he 
published an important tork, the Historical and Statistical Account 
of the Russian Empire. is Cours d’ Economie Politique was 
Borie} in 1815 at St. Petersburg, .nd a second edition in ]8628 af 


THE CHIEF LAWS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


The name of Political Economy has been given to the science which 
treats of wealth, in the same careful and systematic manner as arith- 
metic and algebra treat of number, geometry of extension, chemistry 
of the elementary substances, or physiology of the functions of living 
bodies, Political Economy may be defined as the science which treat 
of the laws of the production and distribution of wealth ; in other words, 
it is the science which investigates the conditions according to which 
wealth is produced by human labor from surrounding objects, and is 
then shared among the classes in society who own the requisites of 
production. To this science belongs the consideration of the various 
questions relating to wealth. It is the province of political economy 
to consider the manifold influences which affect the wealth of nation 
classes, or individuals; the causes of riches and poverty; the caused; 
which promote or impede the production of wealth, and influence its 
distribution; which determine the value and price of commodities, 

ing one commodity cheap and another dear, &c. 

The laws ot the production of wealth naturally consist of the laws or 
propertics of human beings by whom it is produced, and those of 
material objects from which it is produced. The production and the 
increase of wealth depend on the efforts to attain it, and its attain- 
ability ; on the amount and efficiency ot labor and capital on the one 
hand, and the powers of the soil, &c., on the other. The laws of the 
distribution of wealth, again, (in a country where, as in our own, thea 
requisites of production are owned by three separate classea, namely, 
the laborers, the capitalists, and the landlords), consist of the laws of 
wages, of profits, and of rent: wages signifying the remuneration of 
labor, ts the remuneration of capital, and rent the remuneration 
of . Besides these laws of the production and distribution of 
wealth, the science treats also the laws of its exchange ; that is, of the 
las which determine how much of one article of wealth will be gives 
foe another, and which include the laws of value and pie 

{n order to understand the above definition of political economy, 
a io necessary to bave a clear idea of what is meant by wealth, 
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Wealth is deflued by political economists as consisting of all thoes 
abjects which possess au exchange value ; that is, all objects which cannot 
be obtained gratuitously, and for which anything useful or agreeable 
would be given in exchange. The word “value” as used in political 
economy, means exchange value, or purchasing power, and not mere 
usefulness. The air we breathe has a high value in use, but it has no 
value in exchange. It is not therefore included among the objects of 
wealth, of which the science treats, and which consist solcly of those 
articles (for instance, corn, clothes, money, diamonds, land, &c.) which 
have an exchange value or power of purchasing. 

With these preliminary remarks on the nature and objects of 
political economy, I shall proceed to give, in the first place, a brief 
putline of the laws of production, as they are treated by Mr. Mill in 
the first book of his great work. I shall then examine the three laws 
of distribution, and consider in what way the condition of the laborers, 
capitalists, and landlords, is respectively affected by the population 
principle, through the medium of these laws. Lastly, I shall consider 
the three Jaws of value and price, and the effect produced by the 
population principle, through their instrumentality, on the value and 
price of the two great classes of commodities, namely, raw produce, 
whether agricultural or mineral, and manufactured articles. This, as 
shown by Mr. Mill, is the natural order in which the subjects of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange, should be ‘considered; for it ie 
evident that wealth mast be produced before it is distributed among 
the producers, and distributed before it is exchanged. 


PRODUCTION 


The requisites of production are two; namely, labor, and the appre- 
priate material objects. . 

Labor in the outward world is always employed in setting things 
in motion. The only mode in which man can act upon matter is ky 
moving it; the properties of matter, or in other words, the powers of 
nature, perform the rest. ‘The weaver, for example, moves his thread 
across the loom, and the cloth which is thus formed, is held together 
by the tenacity of its fibres; the sower moves the seed into the earth, 
but the development and growth of the plant are entirely the result 
of the natural forces. Human Jabor may be economised by using 
other motive powers, such as those of the steam-engine, or of the 
beasts of burden. 

With regard to the material objects on which labor is exercised, it is 
to be remarked, as a distinction of primary importance, that some of 
them are limited in quantity, while others are, practically speaking, 
wnliimited, The land, for example, in all old countries, is strictly 
limited in quantity; while the supply of water in some localities, and 
of atmospheric air over the whole globe, is practically unlimited, 
Now as long as any natutal agent existe in unlimited abundance, it 
cannot, unless susceptible of an artificial monopoly, bear any value 
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m the market ; but as soon as the supply of it is less than would be 
usted, if it could be had gratuitously, it acquires an exchange value, 
afd a renf can be obtained for its use. 

Labor is either employed directly upon the object intended to be 
ptoduced, as fr exauiple, the labor of the baker or the tailor; or 
directly, in previous operations destined to facilitate its production. 
With the exception of the labor of the hunter and fisher, there are 
few kinds of labor to which the returns are immediate. 

One very itnportant part of the past labor which is necessary to 
enable present labor to be carried on, is employed in preparing food 
for the laborers engaged in production. The remaining kinds of pre- 
paratory or indirect labor may be classified under the following five 
heads, Firstly, the labor of those workmen who produce mater tals, 
as for instance the miner and the flax-grower. Secondly, of those 
who make the foo/s, implements, and machinery. Thirdly, of those 
who protect industry, such as policemen, soldiers, shepherds, and, also 
the workmen who erect buildings for industrial purposes. Fourthly, 
of those who help to render the produce accessible; to which class be- 
jong carriers, railway laborers, &c., and also the large and important 
body of tradesmen or dealers. The latter are often termed the distri- 
buting class, and are supplementary to the class of producers. They 
epi a valuable oflice in the economy of socicty, as there would 

a great loss of time and convenience if the consnmers had to deal 
directly with the producers. When production has increased beyond 
a certain point, a division of the distributing class into wholesale and 
retail dealers is found convenient; the former buying from the manu- 
factorics and supplying many retail shops. 

The above are the modes in which labor, when employed on erfernal 
nature, is indirectly subservient to production. All of them, with one 
exception, receive their rememeration from the commodity which is 
ultimately produced; althovgs this remuneration is usually paid in 

» advance by the capitalists. Ihe single exception is in the case of 
that labor which is employed in producing food for the productive 
workmen; as this labor is remunerated from the food itself, or from 
the money which it brings. 

Fifthly ; the last kind of indirect or preparatory labor is that which 
is expended on Auman beings, in the technical or industrial training of 
the community. This labor also has to reccive its remuneration from 
the future produce. Many other kinds of mental labor, as for instance 
that of the surgeon, the mechanical inventor, and even the speculative. 
thinker, are often indirectly of service to production. 

There is much and very valuable labor, which has not for its object 
the production of wealth. Labor ie thercfore divided by economista 
into productive and unproductive—a distinction which does not 
mmply any invidious comparisons between these two kinds of labor, ae 
has often been erroncously supposed, but which has been adopted 
merely with a view to accurate classificagion. 

Unproductive labor, in the language of political economy, is that 
which, however important and valuable it may be, docs uot aid in the 
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wroduction of material wealth, the special subject of the science; bat 
vhich consists in a service rendered, or an immediate pleasure af- 
orded. The labor, for example, of the judge, the poet, the actor, or 
be musician, is unproductive. Productive labor on the contrary is 
hat which adds to the material resvurces of a country; including of 
ourse nut only the labor of the workmen themselves, but also of 
hose who direct their operations. 

The consumption of wealth is in like manner divided Into productive 
ind unproductive. Although all the members of socicty are not la- 
sorers, yet all are consumers, and consume either productively or un- 
sxroductively. The only productive consumers are the productive 
aborers; whilst all those who contribute nothing, either directly or 
ndirectly, to production, are unproductive consumers. It should be 
»)bserved, moreover, in order to have a full view of the subject, that a 
yart of the consumption even of the laborers themselves, namelf, 
what they consume on luxuries, is unproductive. From this it will be 
wen that there is a distinction even more important to the wealth of 
t community than that between productive and unproductive labor; 
the distinction, namely, between the labor which is destined for the 
supply of production, and that which is occupied in supplying the 
wants of unproductive consumers. 

“It would be a great error,” says Mr. Mill, “to regret the large 
proportion of the annual produce, which, in an opulent country, goes 
to supply unproductive consumption. It would be to lament that the 
sountry has so much to spare from its necessities, for its pleasures, 
and for all higher uses. ‘he things to be regretted and to be remedied 
are—the prodigious tneguality with which this surplus is distributed, 
the little worth of the objects to which the greater part of it is de- 
voted, and the large share which falls to the lot of those who render 
no equivalent scrvice in return.” 

Capital, which we next proceed to consider, is that part of the 
roduce of industry which is engaged in carrying on fresh production, 
t is of great importance to understand thoroughly the function 

which capital performs in production, as there are many serious errors 
currently entertained on this point. 

Capital must not be confounded with money. It is no more synony- 
mous with money than wealth is. It consists of the tools, materi 
Industrial buildings, machinery, wages, &c., with which laborers are 
supplied to enable them to carry on fresh production. It is thas 
portion of the produce of past lubor which is employed in the el pe 
of present labor. ‘The whole income of a capitalist is pot capital, 
since a part of it is consumed unuproductively. by himself and his 
family; but that part alone is capital which he devotes to productive 
purposes. The sum of all the values so destined by their respective 
possessors forms the capital of a country. 

All laborers are subsisted on capital, and without this essential 
pre-requisite no work could be carricd on. The capital, however, 
need not be furnished by a capitalist, but the Jaborera may live upon, 
theif own funds, as in the case of the independent artizan, the peasant 
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opt.etor, or the members of a co-operative association. The fol- 
owing four fandamental propositions respecting capital, may help to 
rad a clear conception of its functions as an instrument of pro- 
uction:— 

ist. Industry ws limited sfal.—This proposition is so obvious! 
true, that it it be sat dese soon as it is distinctly andoritood 
There cannot possibly be morse laborers in a country than are supplied 
with materials to work upon and food to eat. And yet opinions in- 
compatible with this have been, and still are, very frequently ad- 
vanced by political writers, especially on the continent. These 
writers believe that it is in the power of government, by protective 
laws, to create additional industry without creating capital. But 
chough protective laws may create a new kind of industry, it is only 
by withdrawing capital from an old one. 

Government, however, has the power, to a certain extent, of creating 
capftal. This it can do by levying taxes, and using them either in 
production or in paying off debt. ‘Taxes are generally paid, not out 
of what people would have saved and used as capital, but out of what 
they would have spent. 

Every increase of capital can give increased employment to labor, 
and this without any assignable limits. If materials and food can be 
supplied, laborers may always be employed in producing something 
This is in direct opposition to a belief which is very commonly preva- 
lent, and which was entertained even by some celebrated writers, as, 
for instance, Mr. Malthus and M. de Sismondi; the belief, namely, 
that there may be a general over-production of wealth, and that the un- 
productive expenditure of the rich is necessary to the employment of 
the poor. This view, however, can readily be shown to be erroneous, 
Whatever part of their incomes the rich do not spend unproductively, 
they mercly transfcr in the shape of additional wages to the produc- 
tive laborers. The latter may eithcr increase their consumption, ina 
‘which case the capital will be turned to the production of luxuries 
for them; or they may increase their numbers, in which case the 
capital will be employed in producing additional necessaries, It is 
never, therefore, from a want of consumers that production is limited, 
but solely from want of producers, or of capital to support them. 

2nd. All capital is the result of saving.—It is the part of the produce 
which is not expended in immediate indulgence, but is set aside for 
the fe es of production. The immense capital of a country like 
England, has been gradually accumulated by successive gencrations of 
care constantly making larger aud larger additions to their 
savings. 

sed. Although saved, and the result of saving, all capital is neverthe- 
tase consumed.—The word “saved ” implies only that |t is not consumed 
os the person who saves it, The capital which is saved by its owner, 
@ sonsumed by the productive laborers. Money or goods which are 
rash aera at all, but are laid by for f&ture use, are said to be 
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man who saves is often regarded in the same light as one who hoards; 
while the spendthrift, who lavishes his fortune in unproductive in- 
dulgences, is popularly viewed with favor, and is thought to give 
encouragement to trade. But the funds which are saved and invested 
are not lesa really consumed; the only difference is, ¢hat they are 
consumed by productive laborers, and therefore go to increase the 
resources of the country, whereas the income of the spendthrift 
is consumed by himself, and without yielding any return. Saving, in 
short, enriches, while spending impoverishes the community as well 
as the individual. 

We see, therefore, that everything which is produced is consumed. 
There are many common expressions, such aa “the ancient wealth of 
a country,” “the accumulated wealth of ages,” &c., which tend to 
disguiee this truth. But, in reality, the greater part of the present 
wealth of England has been produced within the last year; and very 
little of it, with the exception of the land, the buildings, and otlesr 
durable kinds of wealth, was in existence ten years ago. Capital, 
like population, is not kept up by preservation, but by constant re- 
production. 

This fact serves to expluin the great rapidity with which countries 
in general recover from war expenses, or from devastation by hostile 
armies, earthquakes, &c. If the country be not depopulated, in the 
course of a year or two the amount of capital will probably be as 
large as before, although, during the interval, great privations may 
be experienced by the inhabitants. 

4th. A demand for eommodities ts not a demund for labor.—The person 
who employs labor is the capitalist who advances the wages to the 
laborers, and not the consumer who buys the ready-made article. 
The latter does not ic the slightest degree give employment to 
labor; he merely helps to direct labor into a certain channel, by 
demanding a particular commodity. 

This proposition is perhaps less generally understood than any of * 
the others. There js no belief more common than that a person who 
buys an article employs labor, and benefits the working classes, in 
the same way as the capitalist who pays them wages, This, however, 
is a radical and dangcrous fallacy. ‘Che purchaser, who buys and 
consumes a commodity, does not, in the slightest degree, increase the 
demand for labor, or help to raise the wages of the working classes ; 
it is solely by what he does not consume, but saves and employs pro- 
ductively, that he influences wages. A person does good to laborers, 
not by what he consumes on himself, but solely by what he does not 
consume. 

Individual producers do indeed lose or gain by fluctuations in the 
demand for their commodities, but this merely shows whether or not 
they have produced the proper articles to suit the wants of othera, 
When a thing is bought or sold, all that really happens is the exchange 
of one kind of wealth for another, for the sake of mutual convenience. 
The real remuneration of labor and capital consists in the ¢ 
vajue given to an article in preparing it for use, and not in the money 
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ebtained in exchange for it. This truth, namely, that production, nos 
exchange, is the real remuneration of labor and capital, is funda- 
mental, and demonstrates many common fallacies. 

For instance, it has been often said that the income-tax does not 
fall upon th8 rich, but rather upon the poor; for the rich would have 
spent its amount on commodities, and would thus have given employ- 
ment to labor. But in so far as the tax is paid out of what they 
would themselves have consumed, it falls upon them, and not at all 
upon the poor. Whosoever is compelled by a tax to reduce his ex- 
penditure is the person upon whom it really falls; for this is the un- 
failing test of the incidence of taxation. Taxes, moreover, unless 
when very heavy, are usually paid out of what would have been 
otherwise spent unproductively, and not out of capital; so that an 
income-tax probably benefits rathe: than injures the working classes, 
by being partly employed in the purchase of labor by the government. 

Thus far of the fundamental propositions respecting capital. Let 
us next consider the distinction between what is termed circulating, 
and fixed capital. 

Circulating capital is that which is consumed by a single use, and 
which needs to be perpetually replaced with a profit by each sale of 
the finished goods. The wages, materials, &c., are of this description. 
Fized capital, again, is that which is sunk in machinery, tools, im- 
provements in land, or other durable works, and whose renewal is 
spread over a corresponding space of time. 

The effect which is exercised, on the gross or aggregate produce of 
a country, by circulating and by fixed capital, is very different. Cir- 
culating capital must be renewed with an increase or profit by a single 
use; whereas fixed capital is replaced with a profit only in the lapse 
o time, and after several uses of the more durable instrument, 

It follows, therefore, that every increase of fixed capital, which 
takes place at the expense of circulating, must be, at least tempo- 
rarily, prejudicial to the laborers. But in reality it rarely happens 
that fixed capital, upon the whole and taking all the departments of 
industry together, is increased at the expense of circulating. Costly 
carrera rmanent improvements in land, railways, &., are 
rally made from the arznual increase of capita!, and not from funde 
which are already engaged in productive operations. Unless therefore 
they be introduced very suddenly, and to an unusual extent, they do 
not, even temporarily, diminish the wage-fund, or injure the working 
class in the aggregate; although in the particular departments in 
which the improvements are introduced, they undoubtedly often throw 
laborers out of work, and occasion much distress, which it should be 
the object of government to alleviate by every means in their powor. 
“Since improvements which do not diminish employment on the 
whole,” says Mr. Mill, “almost always throw some particular class of 
laborers out of it, there cannot be a more legitimate object of the 
legislator’s care than the interests of th8se who are thus sacrificed to 

. the gains of their fellow-citizens and of posterity.” 
. Jhere are two other considerations, which show that the ulthante 
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tendency of machinery and other improvements is to benefit the 
faborers, as well as society at large. In the first place, these im- 
provements generally increase the profits of capital and lower the 
rice of commodities; and in both of these ways additional facilities 
saving are afforded. Secondly, there are assignabld limits to the 
ancrease of capital, owing to the fundamental laws of the soil; and 
all improvements in the arts of production tend to throw these limits 
further off, and to make room for further savings and for a larger 
gross produce than could otherwise have existed in the country. 

We have now completed the inquiry into the requisites of production; 
which consist, as has been seen, of labor. capital, and material objects. 
Labor and material objects are the primary requisites; but capital, 
which is the produce of labor, requires also to be separatcly specified. 

We next come to the second great question in the science of wealth, 
namely, On what does the productiveness of these three agents de- 
pend? What are the causes of the wide differences in the amount’of 
wealth possessed by nations, whose population and extent of territory 
are nearly the same? Some of these causes are readily discernible, 
while others are not so obvious, but require a closer examination. 

Amungst the more obvious causes of superior productiveness 
are, in the first place, what are called natural advantages, such as a 
fertile soil, a favorable climate, an abundant supply of minerals, and 
also the facilities of carriage afforded by a good sea-board or by 
navigable rivers. Secondly, the energy of labor among the inhabitants; 
meaning thereby not merely occasional efforts, but a steady and 
persevering application. Thirdly, the skill and knowledge possessed 
by the workmen themselves and by those who direct their operations. 
Under this head comes also the state of machinery, of ag’iculture, 
and the other arts of production. Fourthly, the rwral qualities of 
the laborers, such as their honesty, sobricty, and trustworthiness. 
Great disadvantages in these respects are attendant on the present | 
system of ftred labor (a system which, Mr. Mill observes, is “almost. 
peculiar to Great Britain,” as the general condition of the laboring 
classes); and much loss is sustained, and time and trouble wasted, in 
watching that work is properly performed, where the workmen have 
no personal interest in the success of the business. Fifthly, security 
of person and property; which includes protection against, as well as 
protection by, the government, and is of first-rate importance to the 
productiveness of industry. In many Asiatic countries, the govern- 
ments, which are little else than organised systems of robbery, have 
by their arbitrary exactions, paralysed the energies of the inhabitants, 
and. prevented any marked industrial progress. Sixthly, just and 
enlightened social tnstitutions. With regard vo the general action of 
social institutions on the productiveness of labor, it may be observed, 
that they are beneficial in proportion as they hold the balance justly 
between man and man, and favor no one class at the expense of 
others; and in proportioras they give a free scope to industry, and 
secure to it as far as vosvible an equitable reward, giving most te 
those who have by their services done most to deserve it. : 
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Another very important cause of superior productive power, con. 
sists in the combination of labor, or co-operation: and as this cause is 
not so obvious, nor so generally understood as the others, it deaerves 
a fuller consideration. One department of the subject, namely, the 
diviston of lar, has been much dwelt on by political economists, to 
the exclusion of others not less important. A more fundamental 
principle, as Mr. Wakefield has ably pointed out, lies beneath that of 
the division of labor, and comprehends it. 

Co-operation is divided by Mr. Wakefield into two kinds, namely 
simple and complex co-operation, In the first, people work together 
in the same employment, as, for example, in reaping or sowing; in the 
other they co-operate in different employments; for those who are en- 
gaged in the various branches of industry do really, though in gene- 
ral unconsciously, act in co-operation with each other. 

The importance to production of the separation of employments—one 

y of men producing food, another clothes, a third tools, &¢.—is 
more fundamental than is usually supposed. Many commodities 
would not merely be produced in smaller quantities, but would not be 
produced at all, were it not for the power of exchanging them for 
others. Hence it is that a country will rarely have a productive 
agriculture, unless there be also a large town population, or a large 
export trade to supply a town population elsewhere, Ou this princi- 

le is based the Wakefield system of Colonization, a great practical 
fraprovenient which has been largely adopted. According to this 
system, government sets a price upon the unoccupied lands, sufficient 
to prevent.too many from betaking themselves to agriculture; and 
thus a town as well as a country population grows up, which is much 
more favorable to the progress of the colony. . 

But even after the primary separation of employments has become 
general in a country, there are reasons, cqually real though less 
urgent, for a further division of labor; and thus many occupations, 

*such as pin-making, card-making, &c., have been sub-divided into a 
large number of different processes, each of which is performed by a 
separate class of workmen. The advantages of this division of labor 
are, in the first place, the increased dexterity of the workmen, and 
tho smaller waste of matcrials in learning the business. Secdhdly, 
the saving of time in passing from one occupation to another. Too 
much stress was however laid on this point by Adam Smith; for one 
kind of labor acts rather as a rest and relicf from another. Thirdly, 
the greater probability of inventions being made, from the thorough 
knowledge of the business acquired by the workmen. Fourthly, the 
more economical distribution of labor, by classifying the work-people 
according to their capacities. ‘This appears to be the most important 
advantage of the division of labor, next to the increased dexterity of 
the workmen. 

The degree to which the division of labor may be carried is limited, 
in the first place, by the extent of the market; which may be nar- 
rowed either by too small, too scattered and distant, or too poor a 
population. Hence railwava, water-carriage, and other means of ocu- 
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reyance, by widening the market, exercise a powerful influence on the 
| bayer of labor. Another cause which limits the division of 

bor, is the kind of occupation. In agriculture, for example, it can- 
not be introduced to at all the same extent as in manufactures, since 
the same person cannot always be engaged in sowing dr reaping. 

Connected with the subject of co-operation, is the enquiry as to the 
comparative advantages of production on the /arge, and production 
on the small scale. Production on the large scale, by means of exten- 
sive manufactories, or shops, has several advantages in regard to the 
apie adigae of labor: for in order to make labor most productive, 

is often necessary that many workmen should combine, The divi- 
sion of labor, also, can be carried further in large establishments, and 
there is a saving in the business of superintendence. Moreover, when 
costly machinery is employed, the goods produced must be sufficient 
to come up to the ful’ powers of the machine, in order to yield the 
maximum of profit; and this is another principa! reason, which gives 
rise to large manufactories. 

As a general rule, the expenses of a business do not increase at all 
in proportion to its extent. But there is one sure and simple means 
of ascertaining whether production on the large or small scale is most 
economical; namely, the power of under-selling. If the large producer 
or tradesman can sell his goods at a lower price than the small, it is a 
certain sign of superior productiveness of labor; and it is in conse- 
quence of this superiority, that large establishments are now being 
introduced into so many departments of industry, and driving their 
weaker rivals from the market. Although, in an economical point of 
view, this is manifestly a gain to society, yet it is in some degree 
counterbalanced by the loss of independence on the part of the small 
producer or dealer, who sinks from the position of a master, into that 
of a hired laborer. 

Production on the large scale is greatly promoted by the formation 
of joint-stock companies, the members of which unite their capitale. 
It is in this way that railways, banks, insurance companies, &c., are 
carried on. The comparative advantages and disadvantages of joint 
stock management, have been the subject of much debate. On the 
one hand, there is a want of that zealous interest in the success of 
the undertaking, which characterises the capitalist who manages his 
own affairs; and there is also a disregard of small gains and savings. 
But on the other hand, it has to be considered, that the manager hired 
at a good salury by a company, has often a better knowledge of the 
business, and superior intelligence; and moreover, it is possible, by 
giving him a share in the profits, to awaken his personal interest iz 
the success of the concern. = 

From these reasons, together with the great convenience attending 
a union of capitals, joint-stock companies have increased, and are 
likely to increase much further. Indeed it may be seni Me 
pected, that associations df capital and of industry among the | 
themselves, are destined hereafter to supersede, to a very great degree, 
te present system of hired labor—a system which is in many 
respects so destructive to the interests of the working classes. « 
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Che possibility of substituting production on the large for prowu 
tion on the stnall scale, depends in the first place on the extent of th= 
market. It is favored also by a rapidly progressive state of capital, 
by a high degree of industrial security and enterprise, and by the 
existence of large capitals in the hands of s few individuals; all of 
which circumstances are to be found especially in England, and hence 
the rapid increase of large establishments, which has of late years 
taken place in this country. 

Although the superiority of the large system of production in the 
case of manufactures is unavubted, it is by ne means so clearly made 
out in agriculture, in which, as we have scen, the benefits of co-opcra- 
tion and of the division of labor are far Jess available. Much differ- 
ence of opinion exists on the question, whcther the large farms, rented 
by capitalist farmers, and cultivated by hired laborers, which consti- 
tie the general agricultural system of this country; or the small 
independent properties, owned and cultivated by the peasants theim- 
selves, which prevail in many parts of the continent, are most favorable 
to the productiveness of agricultural labor. The majority of English 
writers have given the preference to the former system; but the 
testimony of contincntal writers, who have a better opportunity of 
gaining experience on the subject, is generally in favor of the peasant 
proprietors. ? 

Mr. Mill, who enters tory fully into this question both in his first 
and second book, and examines the influence of the peasant proprictary 
system not only on the production of wealth, but also on its distribution, 
and on the moral and intellectual character of the laboring classes, 
arrives at the following conclusions:—“ As a result of this inquiry 
into the direct operation and indirect influences of peasant properties,” 
he says, “I conceive it to be established, that there is nc necessary 
connexion between this form of landed property and an imperfect 

* state of the arts of production; that it is favorable in quite as many 
respects as it is unfavorable, to the most efluctive use of the powere 
of the soil; that no other existing state of agricultural economy has 
eo beneficial an effect on the industry, the intelligence, the frugality, and 
prudence of the pupulation, nor tends on the whole so much to dis- 
courage an improvident increase of their numbers; and that no 
existing state, therefore, is on the whole so favorable, both to their 
moral and their physical welfare. Compared with the Iinglish 
system of cultivation by hired labor, it must be regarded as high]; 
beneficial to the laboring class.” Mr. Mill accordingly recomments 
that the present system of the tenure and cultivation of land in 
England and Ireland, should be gradually superseded by that of 
peasant properties, and the joint ownership of the soil by associations 
of laborers. 

Having examined the requisites of production, and the conditions 
on which their productiveness depends, ewe come now to the third 
great question in the theory of production, namely, What are its limits? 

Production is not a fixed but an increasing thing. Two cauges 
promdte its increase; the desire to grow richer, snd the growth af 
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yopulation. “ Nothing in political economy,” says Mr. Mill, “ean te 
of mote importance than to ascertain the law of this increase of 
uction; the conditions to which it is subject; whether it has 
tactically arty lirtits, and what these are. ‘There is also no subject 
political economy, which is popularly less understood, or on which 
the errors committed are of a character to produce, and do producé, 
greater mischief.” 

The requisites of production, as already mentioned, afe latws, 
Capital, and material objects. With regard to the last of these, sé 
We ate now about to consider the impediments to production, we nend 
only attend to those material objects, which ate liable to be deficicnt 
sn quantity and in productive power. These may all be represented 
by the term /and; understanding by this term not only the soil itself, 
but also mines and fisheries. 

We may say, therefure, that the requisites of production are labor, 
¢apital, and land. The increase of production must depend upon the 

roperties of these three agents. It must depend upon the powers of 
nerease either of the agents themselves, or of their productiveness ; 
and the limit to production will be the limit set by the properties of 
one or more of them. The law of the increase of production must be 
a result of the law of the increase of labor, the law of the increase of 
capital, and the law of the increase of production from land, I¢ is 
necessary therefore to examine these three laws in succession. 

The Law of the Increase of Labor, is that the capacity of increase 
in the human spccies, 28 in all other organised beings, may be re- 
garded ag infinite. This law, together with the checks by which it is 
restrained in old countries, has been already so fully examined, that 
it need not be further dwelt upon in this place. 

The Law of the Increase of Capital, is, that capital, like labor, has 
in itself the capacity of indefinite increase. In America, where plenty 
of fertile land is to be had, capital has increased so rapidly as to 
permit population to double itself every twenty-five years. In old 
countries, however, the actual increase of capital, like that of popula- 
tion, falls very far short of the capacity. 

Since all capital is the result of saving, its increase must depend 
on two things, namely, on the amount of the fund from which savings 
ean be made, and the strength of the desire to save. 

The fund from which savings can be made, is that part of the produce 
which remains after deducting what is requisite to maintain the pro- 
ductive powers of the country; that is, after deducting the necessaries 
of the producers, replacing the materials, and keeping the fixed capital 
in repair. This surplus is the real net produce of a country, and forms 
tho fund available either for further saving, or for the unproductive 
tonsumption of the producers themselves and of the rest of society 
The whole of this surplus might be, though it never is, saved; and 
more than this cannot be’ saved. Its amount is the index of the 

uctiveness of labor, and the greater it is, the more inducetaéats 
8 it hold out for saving. | | 
. denre te savs, or, as it is often called, the effective desire of au: 
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sumulation, varies greatly in different countries and imdividuaia. ‘L'.e 
circumstances which tend to promote it are, a high rate of profits, in- 
dustrial security, healthy and peaceful occupations, and the power of 
postponing present.to future enjoyments; together with a wish to ob- 
tain the social advantages which wealth confers, or to make a provi 
sion for children. A deficiency in the desire to save, on the other 
hand, is produced by causes of an opposite character; for instance, 
oy improvidence, by the want of intellectual and moral culture, by a 
strong taste for immediate enjoyments, or by the insecurity of pro- 
perty and of industrial enterprises, occasioned by tyrannical systems 
of government. In rude and semi-civilized coumtries, these causes 
have a most powerful influence in weakening the desire to save, and 
therefore in preventing the growth of capital and population. 

When the increase of capital has come to a stand in any country 
fro one er other of these two reasons, namely, either from the low- 
ness of profits, or from the want of the effective desire to save, the 
country is then said to havg reached the stationary state. In this state, 
though some individuals grow richer, and others poorer, the wealth of 
the community on the whole does not increase; nor consequently do 
the numbers of the population, for the growth of population depends 
upon the growth of capital. 

In such countries as England, Holland, and many other parts of 
Europe, the increase of capital is not retarded by any deficiency in 
the desire to save, which, in the middle classes at least, rather -avceds 
than falls short of the limits prescribed by moderation. It is ».«rved 
by the other cause, namely, the low rate of profits, and the constant 
tendency to a diminution in the productiveness of labor. This tenr 
dency depends on the properties of land, to which we next procerd 

The Law of the Increase of Production from Land, or, in othe 
words, the law of agricultural industry, is that the proportional re 

*turns to agriculture tend to diminish; in other words, that the pro- 
duce of the soil does not increase in proportion as the labor bestowed 
on it is increased. ‘“ This general law of agricultural industry,” says 
Mr. Mill, “is the most important proposition in political economy. 
Were the law different, nearly all the phenomena of the production 
and distribution of wealth would be other than they are.” “The 
question,” he says again, “is more important and fundamental than 
any other; it involves the whole subject of the causes of poverty in 
& rich and industrious community; and unless this one matter be 
thoroughly understood, it is to no purpose proceeding any further in 
our inquiry.” ae 

The reason why the rate of wages and of profits is low in this coun- 
try, is simply, because the law of diminishing productiveness has been 
brought into too powerful operation by the pressure of the people on 
the land; or, in other words, because agriculture has been forced -by 
the advance of population and the demand for food, to descend to un- 
productive soils, so that the returns yielded by the worst soils under 
enltivation are very small in proportion to the labor and capital 
pengdl op them, 2 Ft was stated by several of the witnesses examintd 
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by a committee of the House of Commons on the state of agricu!ture, 
in 1821,” says Mr. McCulloch, in a note to the Wealth of Nations, 
“that the produce obtained frum the lands under cultivation in Eng- 
land and Wales, estimated in wheat, varied from thirty-six and forty, 
to eight and ‘nine bushels an acre. The required supplies of food 
could not be obtained without cultivating these inferior lands; and it 
is this necessity of resorting to aoils of a diminished degree of fertility 
that is the real cause of the comparatively high price of corn, and 
sther raw products, in highly populous countrics.” The only pos- 
sible means of permanently raising wages, and lowering the price of 
fuod, is to restrain the increase of population, so as not to be com- 
pelled to cultivate land of so poor a quality. As will be shown in 
speaking of the laws of value and price, food cannot be cheap, nor 
labor dear, unless the margin of cultivation consist of highly productive 
soils ; for it is upon the fertility of the worst soils under cultivat.on, 
that the price of food, as well as the remuncration of agricultural 
labor and capital, really depend. ‘The graat practical doctrine of po- 
litical economy therefore—the doctrine which is incomparably the 
most important precept derived from this, or indeed from any other 
ecience—is that population should be restrained, 80 as to remove the 
pressure on the productive powers of the soil. This is the most es- 
sential of all the conditions of human happiness, for it is the one and 
only cure of Poverty. If population were sufficiently restrained, 
poverty could be removed, with scientific certainty, in the space of a 
single generation; and indeed, if a vigorous effort were made by the 
government to relicve the labor markct and remove the pressure on 
the soil, by a sudden and very extensive measure of Colonization, as 
Mr. Mill strongly advises; and if, at the same time, reproductive re- 
straint were conscientiously practised by all classes, so as to prevent 
the over-crowded state from being re-induced, and the margin of cul- 
tivation again depressed; in a few years every member of society 
would be easily able to earn a comfortable subsistence. 

This is the settled doctrine of political economy, the science of 
wealth, upon the cause and cure of poverty. I would ask, whether a 
government which, like our own, continues year after year to ignore 
this great doctrine; which refuses even to allude to the population 
principlé much less to adopt any adequate measure for the relicf of 
the labor-market, as advised by the most eminent economists; 
whether such a government can be considered as doing ite duty to the 
people? If statesmen and other public men are not yet satisfied of 
the truth of the economical doctrine, why do they not attempt to dis- 
prove it, or make known their objections? Why do they not, at the 
very least, speak of the subject in a straightforward and genuine 
manner, 80 that the people may clearly understand what science 
declares to be the true cause and cure of low wages? Is it just to 
political economy, nay, is ‘t just to the poor, and to mankind at large 
to snore principles of such unparalleled importance; to pass them A 
“not,” as Mr, Mill says, “as if they could be refuted, but as if they 
mot exist?” Is not this a hollow trifling with the awful misesica of 
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poverty? Surely, of all modes of dcaiing with scfentifie doctrines 
the most unjustifiable, the most unworthy of any earnest and truth- 
seeking man, is to ignore them. ‘To ignore the law of population is 
in reality to abandon the consideration of the cliicf social questions 
altogcther ® 

We see therefore that the Increase of Production ia limited in old 
eountrics by une or other of two causes; cither by a deficiency of 
fertile land, or of capital. The former 1s the true limit to production 
in the more advanced countries of the old world; whilst a deficiency , 
ef capital, arising from the want of the effective desire to save, is 
another cause which acts as a powerful check to production, among 
barbarous and semi-civilized nations, 
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Having now briefly considered the Production of wealth, fet we 
next direct our attention to its Distribution. The laws of distribution 
present in one respect an important and well-marked difference from 
those of production. While the latter, consisting as they do of the 
propertics of human nature and of material objects, are of a fixed 
and immovable character, and cannot be changed by man, the former 
are essentially dependent on human institutions, and both may, 
and do, vary greatly in different countries, and at different 
times, “The laws and conditions of the production of wealth,” says 
Mr. Mill, “partake of the character of physical truths. There is 
nothing optional or arbitrary in them. Whatever mankind produce, 
must be produced in the modes, ind under the conditions, imposed by 
the constitution of external things, and by the inherent properties of 
their own bodily and mental structure. . . Itis not so with the 

*distribution of wealth. That is a matter of human institution solely. 
Fhe things once there, mankind, cullectively or individually, can do 
with them as they like. . The distribution of wealth theretore 
depends on the laws and customs of society. The rules by which it 
is determined are what the opinions and feclings of the ruling portion 
of the community make them, and are very different in different ages 
and countries; and might be still more differerit if mankind 8o chose.” 
From these remarks we can see the error of those socialist writers 
who assert that the laws of political economy are applicable only to a 
auciety founded on private property and competition, and are conse- 
quently of a transitory nature, The laws of distribution are doubt- 
less applicable only to such a state of society, but those of production, 
including the laws of fecundity and agricultural industry, are quite 
mdependent of the social institutions. Moreover, when once the laws 
which regulate distribution in a society constituted like our own are 
well understood, it is easy to see by what @rinciples it will be regu- 
iated in ay other form of society, actual or possible. “ Whoever,” 

oays Mr, Miil, “is thorough'y master of the laws which, under free 
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competition, determine the rent, profits, and wages, receive by land- 
lords, capitalists, and laborers, in a state of society in which the three 
elasses are completely separate, will have no difficulty in determining 
the very different laws which regulate the distribution of the produce 
among the classes interested in it,” under other industrial syatems. 
Where the institution of private property prevails (as it does in all 
existing societies) the whole produce is divided, in the first instance, 
among those classes who own the requisites fur producing wealth, and 
whose consent is therefore necessary to production, The requisites 
for the production of wealth, as we have already seen, are three, labor, 
capital, and material objects; the last of which may, for practical pur.. 
poses, be represented by the term /and, understanding by this term both 
the soil and the minerals contained init. It is among the classes who 
own these three requisites—namely, the productive laborers, the 
capitalists, and the landlords—that the whole produce is shared. “No 
other person or class obtains anything,” says Mr. Mill, “except by 
concession from them. The remainder of the community is, in fact, 
supported at their expense, giving, if any equivalent, one consisting of 
unproductive services. These three classes, therefore, are considered 
in political economy as making up the whole community.” 
In Great Britain, the laborers, capitalists, and landlords, form, as a 
general rule, three separate classcs, whose iuterests are in many re- 
ts opposed to one another. It must not be supposed, however, 
at this system, which is attended with so many disadvantages to the 
laboring class, is necessary, or even generally prevalent. “ ‘The fact 
is so much otherwise,” says Mr. Mill, “that there are only one or 
two communities in which the complete separation of these classes is 
the general rule. England and Scotland, with parts of Belgium and 
Holland, are almost the only countrics in the world, where the land, 
capital, and labor employed in agriculture, are gencrally the property 
of separate owners, The ordinary case is, that the same person owng 
either two of these requisites, or all three.” Thus, in the case of tha 
slave-owner or the peasant proprictor, all the three requisites of pro 
duction are in the hands of the same individual; while in that of the 
metayer, the Irish cottier, or the Hindoo ryot, they belong to two dif- 
ferent persons. The peasant proprietor is himsclt the owner, and not 
merely the tenant, of the land, which he cultivates with his own labor 
and capital. The system of pcasant proprietors prevails very widely 
in the northern states of the American union, and on the continent 
of Europe. It is the commonest kind of land tenure in the former 
states, and one of the commonest in France, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and in parts of Germany, Italy, and Belgium. In 
France, the number of landed proprietors is estimated at abuut five 
aillions, while in England (from the extravagant increase in the size 
of estates, n consequence of the law of entail, the law and custom 
po ay ture, and the expenses attendant on the transfer of land, 
to the difficulty of proving the title, ‘&c.), it is only about 
thirty thousand. Under the metayer system, which pievails in some 
parte of Italy, Piedmont, &c., the ledlord’ owns the land gnd the 
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eapital, while the tenant furnishes the labor; and the produce is shared 
between these two parties, each usually receiving one-half. In the 
case of the Irish cotticr, the Hindoo ryot, and in Asiatic countries 
generally, the Jand belongs to the landlord (whether he be a private 
individual or fhe government) and the labor and scanty capital are 
the property of the cultivator. 

In manufacturing industry, there are never more than two classes 
who share the produce; namely, the laborers ani the capitalists. 
These classes, although usually separate in this and other countries, 
at Icast in the larger kinds of industrial undertakings, are by no 
means necessarily so. Indeed Mr. Mill, as we have seen, confidently 
anticipates that the present system of employers and employed will 
ultimately be superseded to a very great extent by that of associations 
of labor and capital, either among the capitalists and the work-peuple, 
or among the work-people themselves. In his chapter on the Probable 
Future of the Laboring Classes he says:—“ Unless the military 
despotism now triumphant on the Continent should succecd in ite 
nefarious attempts to throw back the human mind, there can be little 
doubt that the status of hired laborers will gradually tend to confine 
itself to the description of work-people whose low moral qualitics 
render them unfit for anything more independent; and that the 
relation of masters and work-people will be gradually superseded by 
partnership in one of two forms; temporarily and in scme cases, asso- 
ciation of the laborers with the capitalist; in other cases, and finally 
in all, association of laborers among themselves.” After showing, 
both by general reasoning and by the experience of tle numerous 
associations of working men formed in France after the Revolution 
of 1848, the manner in which the industrial system might be changed, 
not by any dishonest spoliation of the existing capitalists, but by 
fair competition with them, he says, “I agree then with the Socialist 
writers in their conception of the form which industrial operations 
tend to assume in the advance of improvement; and I entirely share 
their opinion that the time is ripe for commencing this transformation, 
and that it should by all just and effectual means be aided and 
encouraged.” Similar views were expressed in a paper “On the 
Political Kconomy of Strikes” by Mr. Henry Fawcett, at the late 
mecting of the noble Association for the promotion of Social Science, 
at Bradford; in which paper Mr. Faweett, after dceprecating the 
remarks made by Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Brougham on the’ 
subject of strikes, showed in the most philosophical manner in what 
Gxou8 strikes are likely to succeed, and in what cases to fail; and ex- 
yresved his opinion that their increasing prevalence arises from the 
grow ing intelligence and power of combination among the working 
elu .ses, and from the defects of an industrial system, which placcs 
eu.,ioyers and employed in the relation of buyers and scllers, with 
o>, usite pecuniary interests; and that the true remedy for strikes is 
‘dace admission of the laborers, by their employers, to a share in the 
pruiits of the business. In like manner Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 
in: an address delivered at the same meeting, says, with regarj to 
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strikes and interferences with the personal freedom of workmen ;~-“2 
have not only an unwavering confidence that these are transient 
furms of evil; they are even signs of an advancing civilisation, 
Chey are irregular and disturbing movements of a great social furce, 
slowly, but with tne certainty which marks the greate operations of 
nature, adjusting: Che relations of labor and capital, 80 as to be con- 
sistent with that partnership between the free and intelligent workman 
and bis employer, for which, step by step, our whole history has been 
a preparation,” 

instances are not wanting in which this kind of partnership be- 
ceween employers and employed has already been tried with success! 
aa, for exanple, in the case of the American ships trading to China, 
in which every sailor obtains a share of the profits of the voyage; in 
that of the crews of whaling vessels, (as stated by Mr. Babbage, 
who approves highly of this principle, and shows, in his Economy of 
Machinery and Manufactures, that it might be extended with 
advantage to all branches of manufacturing industry); in that of the 
Cornish miners, ganes of whom contract with the owners of the 
mines, or their representatives, to prepare the cre for market, at the 
price of so much in the pound of the aum for which it is sold, &e 
The same principle of remuncration was adopted, some years ago, by 
M. Leclaire, a house-painter in Paris, who admitted his workmen to 
a share in the profits of his business, with the most beneficial results, 
moral and pecuniary, to both parties. This interesting experiment 
was deseribed by M. Leclaire in a pamphlet published in 1842 (of 
which an abstract was given in Chambers’ journal for Septemher 27, 
1845). and is alluded to by M. Michel Chevalier in his Letters on 
the Organization of Labor. 

Lut, however valuable and important this kind of association may 
Le in the present state of society, it is held by Mr. Mill that the 
ultimate form which the industrial system tends to assume, is that of 
peurtnerships between laborers themselves, and not between laborers 
aid capitalists, “Phe form of association” he says, “which, if 
hankind continue to improve, must be expected in the end to pre- 
deminate, is not that which can exist between a capitalist as chief, 
and work-people without a voice in the managemeat, but the associa- 
teon af the laborers themselves on terms of equality, collectively owning 
the capital with which they carry on their operations, and working 
wider managers elected and removable by themselves.” That this 
: seat change in the industrial system, (the first conception and most 
reulous advoeacy of which are due to Socialist writers), is perfectly 
practicable, was placed beyond a doubt by the events which tollawed 
the Brench Revolation of 1848. During that period of great excite- 
went and generous aspirations, numcrous associations of working 
wou sprung up in France; of which there were upwards of a hundred 
u Paris alone, besides a considerable number in the provinces, which 
iroved very successful. ‘Tha history of these associations is given in 
| work on L’ Association Ouvri¢re Industriclle et Agricole, by M. 
“uegueray, published in 1851; and many details regarding them are 
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to he found in the deeply interesting account of the Revolution of 
1848, by M. Louis Blanc, who, in his capacity of member of the 
Provisional Government, was one of their chief promoters Most of 
these associations were formed and carried on entirely by the working 
classes themsclves; the tools, materials, and other capital being 
gradually accumulated by the heroic struggles and self-denial of the 
members, who in some cases lived for weeks together upon bread and 
water, and by the aid of small sums lent to them by other working 
men. Some associations received grants of money from the republican 
government, but these were in general by no means the most success- 
ful. ‘The prospcrity ultimately achieved by many of these bodies, 
notwithstanding the painful privations they had at first to undergo, 
was surprising. “ ‘The associations founded within the last two years” 
says M. Fuegueray, “had many obstacles to overcome; the majority 
of them were almost entirely destitute of capital; all were following 
a path hitherto unexplored; they had to encounter those perils which 
always beset the pioneer and the novice. And yet, in many employ- 
ments where they have been established, they have already become 
formidable rivals of the old-established places of business, so much 
so as even to excite numerous complaints among a portion of the 
trades-people; not merely among the proprietors of eating-houses, 
the sellers of lemonade, and the hairdressers—that is to say, in those 
employments whose peculiar nature permits the associations to reckon 
upon a democratic class of customers—but in others where they have 
not the same advantage. One has only to consult, for example, the 
makers of armchairs, of chairs, or of files, and one will learn from 
them that the most important establishments in their departments of 
industry, are those of the associations.” An association of piano-forte 
makers, mentioned by M, Fucgueray, which started in 1848 with 
fourteen members and a capital of 2000 francs (£80,) had, in 1850, 
gcquired funds to the amount of nearly 40,000 francs in toola, 
mitcrials, finished goods, saved money, &c., and consisted of thirty- 
two members. It is adeclared principle of these bodies, that they 
exist, not merely for the benefit of their own members, but for the 
promotion of the co-operative cause generally; and therefore addi- 
tionnl members are admitted at once to all the benefits of the 
association, although they receive for a few years a smaller share of 
the profits. Several flourishing associations of a similar character 
have lately been set on foot in this country, one of which, the 
Rochdale Co-operative Provision Store, has been eminently successful, 
so much so that its members are now engaged in erecting a factory, 
to be conducted on the same principles. 

It is painful to learn, as stated by Mr. Mill, that most of the pro- 
vincial associations in France, and many of those in Paris, have, since 
M. Fuegueray wrote, been put down by the arbitrary power of Louis 
Napoleon; the man who, under the pretence of order, has stifled ao 
much else of what was really great and noble in France, and fustered 
in their place the miserable passion for what is called military glory; 
and who has done more than any other for the last ‘forty years, fo 
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revive the unhappy animosities between France and England, and to 
check those feelings of mutual appreciation, love, and esteem, which 
were growing up between the two countries, and which must be se 
dear to every true friend of human progress, 

Where the whole produce belongs to one elass, as inthe case of the 
peasant proprietor, or where the division is regulated by custom or 
agreement, and not by competition, as in that of the metayer 
or of the co-operative association; political economy has no generat 
faws of distribution to investigate. It has only to consider the effec( 
of each of these different systems on the production of wealth, and on 
the condition of the laboring classes. Where, however, as in our own 
country, the produce ia shared between different classes under the 
rule of competition, the distribution can be shown to take place ace 
cording to certain laws, namely, the laws of wages, of profits, and of 
rent, which determine the shares of the laborer, capitalist, and land- 
Jord respectively. A consideration of these laws will enable uO to 
understand clearly the manner in whieh the principle of population 
influences’ the distribution of wealth. Ita general action may be 
described as fullows:—It lowers wages, lowers profits, and reises rent. I 
shall briefly consider each of these effects, together with the laws of 
wages, of profits, and of rent, through the medium of which they are 
yroduced; for it should be remarked that a// causes which influence 
the distribution or exchange of wealth, must do so (whenever conpe- 
tition is the determining agency), through the medium of the luwa of * 
wages, profits, rent, value, or price. 

Before entering on the consideration of the laws of distribution and 
exchange, given in ccononical works, it is necessary to state that 
they are all calculated on the supposition of free competition. There 
is however another agency by which wages, profits, rents, and pricca, 
are sometimes more or less powerfully influenced, namely, eustom cr 
usage. “Under the rule of individual property,” says Mr. Mill, “the 
division of the produce is the result of two determining agencice$ 
Competition and Custom.” In former times custom or usage was the 

rincipal rule by which the produce was shared; but the course of 

ndustrial development has tended more and more to bring transac- 
tions under the rule of competition. Custom however still frequently 
acta, especially on the continent, and still more in Asiatie countrice; 
fo which the spirit of compctition is not nearly so active as in Eng- 
fand or the United ‘tates. In some cases it alone determinca the 
amount given or reccived, as in the case of the metayer cultivator, or 
in that of the fees of professional men. In this country however, 
although custom often acts, more especially in the retail market, it | 
operates in general only as a minor counteracting agent, which 
prevents compctition from producing its full effect. It should how- 
ever be carefully kcpt in view; for many mistakes have been made ia 
applying economical principles, and a groundless distrust of these 
principles has often ariseh, from overlooking this counteracting force. 

Ist. The Law of Population lowers wages. We have y seen 
bow it does se, namely, by bringing too mauy laborers into a countay 
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in propcrtion to its capital, and thua keeping the fabor-market always 
over-stocked. The Law of Wages is that wages depend on the devsx:.4 
and supply of labor; in other words, oa the proportion between the 
laborers and the capital. This law is merely a particular case of the 
general law of demand and supply, which, as will be shown presently 
in treating of the erchange of wealth, determincs the market value, 
not only of labor, but of every other commodity whatsoever. The 
proofs of the law of wages have already been given, and need not be 
further dwelt upon. 

There is often a slight verbal difference in the mode of expressing 
the law of wages in cconomical works. Wages are commonly said to 
depend on the ratio between population and capital. This is done for 
the sake of convenience, in making comparisons between the increase 
of capital and of population. It must be remembered, however, that 
by the term “ population ” ig hcre meant only the productive laborers; 
und by the term “capital” only the part of capital which is devoted 
to the payment of wages, No other portion of capital, whether fixed 
or circulating, has any effect upon wages. The precise expression of 
the Wage-Law, therctore, is, that wages depend on the proportion 
between the productive laborers and the wage-fund. The condition 
of the working classes rises or falls according as this proportion is 
favorable or the reverse. 

But it is not the productive Jaborers alone who live by wages, and 
whose condition is depressed by the population principle. Wages 
signify the remuneration of labor, the salaries paid for services rendered ; 
and in this country the great majority of society are supported by 
this means, ‘The judge, the barrister, the physician, the painter, the 
actor, live by-wages, no iess than the productive laborers. The only 
real difforence is, that the wages or fees of the professional classes are 
fixed by custom, and are nearly invariable; whereas those of the 
eproductive laborers are tor the most part regulated by competition, and 
fluctuate with the variations in the demand and supply of Jabor. 
Competition however acts most powerfully in the profeasions also, not 
by diminishing the fees, but by diminishing the chance of obtaining 
them. The anxicties of professional life—the strugeles and sufferings 
of the many who fail, and the exhausting toil of those who succeed 
are proverbial, and are owing to the number of competitors being toe 
great in proportion to the aggregate amount of fees to be distributed 
among them. ‘The population principle, therefore, depresses the con- 
dition of the unproductive, in precisely the same munner as that of 
the productive laborers, namely, by keeping the ranks of the pro. 
fessions constantly overstocked. 

* The causes which we have hitherto considered as influencing wages, 
are chiefly those which determine the general or average rate of wages 
in a country; but it is necessary also to advert to the causcs of the 
di ces of wages in different employments—which differences are 

n 80 excessive, and a0 irreconcilable with any principle of natural 
justice. Wherever competition is the determining principle, the latter 
glace aq) causes, as well as the former more general ones. produce thelr 
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ottvct through the law of demand and supply in the particular trade 
er profession; and operate by adding to or diminishing the demand, 
er (what is the really impostant clement in an industrious and saving 
country like England) the supply of the laborers engaged in it. Even 
where the wages are fixed by custom and not by competition, as in 
the professions, it is essentially by influencing the number of competi- 
tors, that causcs produce an effect on the average rate of remunera- 
tion. According to Adam Smith, the different rates of remuneration 
in different employments are partly owing to the restrictions placed 
by governments or corporate bodies, on the perfect freedom of labor, 
and partly arise “from certain circumstances in the employments 
themselves, which either really, or at least in the estimation of men, 
make up for a small pecuniary gain in some, and counter-balance a 
great one in others.” ‘hese circumstances he enumerates as follows :— 
“First, the agreesbleness or disagreeablencss of the employments 
themselves; secondly, the easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty 
and expense, of learning them; thirdly, the constancy or inconstanc 
of employment in them; fourthly, the small or great trust whi 
must be reposed in those who exercise them; and fifthly, the proba- 
bility or improbability of success in them;” each of which circum- 
stazces he has illustrated by numerous examples from the various 
trades and professions. But, as Mr. Mill shows in his profound 
chapter on this subject, the causes enumerated by Adam Smith, 
although they are the ones which would and ought to determine the re- 
lative wages of different employments, in a favorable condition of the 
labor market and a just state of socicty, and although they do operate 
at present to a considcrable extent, are very far indeed from account- 
ing for the actual differences of wages. So much is this.the case, that 
the most disagreeable and laborious occupations, instead of being the 
best paid, as they would be according to these principles, are usually 
the worst paid; the reason being that, in the present over-crowded 
state of the labor market, they are filled by those who have no choicé, 
and who are glad to accept any wages, however low, to save them 
from starvation or the workhouse. “Partly from this cause,” says 
Mr. Mill, “and partly from the natural and artificial monopolies 
which will be spoken of presently, the inequalities of wages are 
generally in an opposite direction to the equitable principle of com- 
pensation erroncously represented by Adam Smith as the general law 
of the remuacration of labor. The hardships and the earnings, in- 
stead of being directly proportional, as in any just arrangements of 
society they would be, are generally in the inverse ratio to one 
another.” 

The artifical monopolies here. mentioned by Mr. Mill, are those 
arising from direct restrictions on the liberty of following certain 
trades or professions, which have the effect of limiting competition in 
then, and thus keeping up wages; as, for example, legal enactments, 
the regulations or customs of corporate bodies, apprentice laws, the 
rules of trades’ societies, &c. All such restrictions, however, with 

¢ exception of the last, have in medern times been greatly ydened 
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in the more advanced countries, and will probably svou be altogetner 
abandoned. A far more powerful cause of differences of wages in the 
present day, consists in what are called natural monopolies; that is, 
those which efist, not from any intentional restrictions, but frcm tbe 
circumstances of society, in favor of skilled labor, and especially of 
all kinds of labor which require any considerable degree of school 
education. Such an education has hitherto been beyond the rcach of 
the great bulk of the people, and this circumstance has tended power+ 
fully to limit the number of competitors in the professions, and to 
keep up their remuneration. Even those employments which require 
enly the humble accomplishments of reading and writing, have been 
recruited from a limited class, and the wages in them are higher than 
in proportion to their comparative ease and agreeability. Indeed, thie 
ause has hitherto acted so powerfully, as to be almost equivalent to 
ah® Hindoo distinction of caste; each profession and trade being 
usually recruited either from the children of its own members, or 
from other professions which stand on nearly the same social grade; 
go that the average wages of each have hitherto depended rather on 
its owl rate of increase and its own standard of comfort, than on 
those of the community at large. In the present day however, the 
barriers which have surrounded skilled lubor are gradually giving 
way before the spread of education, and the effacement of social dis- 
tinctions; so that cach class is exposed to an ever-widening competi- 
tion, from the other portions of society. 

It is found, as a general rule, that in those employments where the 
wife and children work as well as the husband, as fur example in 
hand-loom weaving, the wages are lower than in any other trades. 
The reason is, that the wages of any class depend in reality on their 
standard of comfort, or, in other words, on the sum which they con- 

, sider necessary for their subsistence, and down to which they will 
enultiply but not further; and it makes no difference, (or at least it 
haa hitherto made none), whether this sum is obtained by the labor of 
the husband alone, or by that o“ the whole fainily.  Itis even probable 
that the aggregate earnings of the family in such acase will be less than 
those of the man alons in other employments: fur marriages are more 
readily contracted, when their immediate effect is to better the 
pecuniary circumstances of both parties. As a rule, then, in ‘he ac- 
tual procreative habits of society, the industrial emvloyment of women 
and children does not ultimately tend to raise, but rather to lower, the 
income of a family. The increase of work is not attended, in the lung 
run, by any increase of income; just as in the case of the working 
classes generally in modern times, who work much harder than their 
ancestors, although they do not, I believe, in most employments 
receive really higher wages. “No argument however” says Mr. Mill, 
“can be hence derived tor the exclusion of women from the liberty 
of competing in the labor market. Even When no more is earned by 
the labor of a man and a woman than would have been earned by 
the man alone, the advantage to the woman of not depending om 
maseer for subsistence ig more than an equivalent “ut in the¢ 
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of childien, who are neccsarily dependent, the inflaence of their com. 
petition in depressing the labor market, is an important element in 
the question of limiting their labor, in order to provide better for 
their education.” ‘ 

Where men and women work at the same employment, and where 
their efficiency is equal, they sometimes receive equal wages; aa, for 
example, in hand-loom weaving, and also in some kinds of factory 
labor. Where the wages are unequal, although the efficiency is 
equal, the only explanation that can be given ia, that this is the effect 
of custom, which habitually remuneratcs the services of men at a 
higher rate than those of women. This is well seen in the case of 
domestic servants, where the wages are fixed by custom, and not by 
competition, and where men receive a much higher salary than 
women, although the efficiency of both may be equal. 

In the employments peculiar to women, and in which the emplof ers 
take full advantage of competition, the rate of wages is usually 
very much lower than in male employments of equal ease and agree- 
ability. The reason of this, as already mentioned in a former essay, 
is, in the first place, that the female occupations are still mofe over- 
crowded; and secondly, that competition may, under existing cir- 
cumstances, depress the wages of woman to a much lower point than 
those of man; for, as it is the custom for the wife to depend on the 
husband, a man’s wage must be sufficient, as a general rule, to 
support a wife and small family, whereas a woman’s wage is calculated 
only for her own support. 

2nd. The Law of Population lowers profits. This effect is owing to 
the obstacle which the agricultural law upposes to the increase of 
capital and population. The manner in which it is produced may be 
stated as follows. ‘The principle of increase augments the numbers of 
the people, and consequently the demand for food, so rapidly, as to di- 
minish the productiveness of agricultural labor, by the pressure on the' 
powers of the soil. The productiveness of labor decreases, in propor- 
tion as agriculture is forced by the advance of population, to descend 
to less fertile soils, and adopt more expensive processes, This is 
owing to the fundamental “law of diminishing productiveness,” 
which, like other laws of nature, may be more or less completely 
counteracted by agricultural or other improvements; and whose de- 
structive operation need not be called into play if population be suffi 
eicntly restrained. When however population increases so rapidly at 
t» outstrip the antagonising agencies, the productiveness of agricul 
tural labor is diminished and the price of food rises. 

Now production constitutes the real remuneration of labor and 
eapital; and when the productiveness of labor decreases, the loss falls 
on one or other of these two elements. When both capital and labcr 
are owned by the same individual, his aggregate earnings are lessened 
But when the capitalists and laborers ar@ woparate clasecs, as is 
usually the case in this country, the mode in which they are respect- 
tively affected by a diminishing productivenese of labor, is seen from 
a consideration of the law of profits. ve 
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The Low cf Profits fs that Profits depend upon Wages: rising as 
waves full, and fulliny as woyes rise, Thia law was first clearly stated 
by Mr. Ricardo, to whom political economy is so much indebted. 
The following gonsiderations show its truth. Under the existing 
social arrangements, the whole produce usually remains with the 
capitalist, who pays the other two sharers, for the use of their labor 
and jJand. In manufactures and trading establishments the capitalists 
and laborers are the sole sharers (with the exception of the sum paid 
for ground-rent): and it is evident that the share of each party 
depends on that of the other. All commodities are produced by labor 
and capital; and the advances made by a capitalist for purposes of 
production consist entirely of wages of labor. A great part of these 
advances consist in the direct payment of wages; and the rest (as for 
instance the sums spent on tools, materials, &c.) are an indirect repay- 
meri of the wages which were advanced by the capitalist from whom 
the tools or materials are bought. It is true that the latter capitalist. 
receives @ profit on his capital likewise, but this profit is advanced to 
him by the other capitalist before the completion of the undertaking, 
as a matter of convenience. “The fact remains,” says Mr. Mill, 
“that in the whole process of production, beginning with the materials 
and tools and ending with the finishea product, all the advances have 
consisted of nothing but wages; except that certain of the capitalists 
concerned have, for t)ic sake of generai convenience, had their share of 
profit paid to them Lefore the operation was completed. Whatever of 
the ultimate product is not profit, is repayment of wages.” In the 
case of agricultural industry the eame is true. ‘The capitalist farmer 
does indeed pay rent to the landlord as well as wages to the laborer, 
but rent, as will appear presently, does not enter into his expenses, 
nor detract froin his profits, What really does so is the diminishing 
productivencss of labor, owing to the agricultural law. Rent is merely 
ethe sum paid for land of a better quality, and the farmer has for it a 
full equivalent. | 

The term “ Profits” as used in the above law, means the rate of 
profit, or percentage on the capital, not the gross profits. The gross 
profits, or in other words the whole surplus that remains to the capi- 
talists after repaying their advances, depend not only on wages, but 
also on the productiveness of labor. “ ‘The two elements,” says Mr. 
Mill, “on which and on which alone, the gains of the capitalists de- 
‘pend, are, first, the magnitude of the produce, in other words, the 
‘productive power of labor; and secondly, the proportion of that proe 
duce obtained by the laborers themselves; the ratio, which the re- 
muneration of the laborers bears to the amount they produce. These 
two things form the data for determining the gross amount divided as 
profit among all the capitalists of the country; but the rate of profit, 
the percentage on the capital, depends only on the second of the two 
elements, the laborer’s proportignal share, gnd not on the amount te 
be shared. If the produce of labor were doubled, and the laborers 
obtained the same proportional share as before, that is, if their re- 
muneration was also doubled, the capitalists, it is true, would gain 
‘twice as much; but as they weuld have hed to sdvance twice as much, 
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the rate of their proftt would be the same as before.” s#or tnstance, 
suppose that the laborers produced 110 bushels of wheat, and received 
as wages 100 bushels. In this case the profit of the capitalist would 
be 10 per cent. on his outlay. But auppose that both the productive. 
ness of labor, and its remuneration were doubled, so that the same 
laborers produced 220 bushels, and received 200. In this case, the gross 
profit of the capitalist would be 20 bushels, but the rate of profit 
would still be only 10 per cent. 

It must be also remarked that the term “wages” as used in the 
law of profits, means the Cost of Labor to the capitalist, and not the 
real remuneration of the laborer: in other words, it means money 
wages and not real wages. There is a wide difference between the 
two. Real wages consist of the necessaries and comfurts obtained by 
the laborer, and are the most important matter to him: while money 
wages are merely the pecuniary sums he reccives, whose value ¢e- 
pends on the price of food, &c. It is on the amount of the latter that 
the profits of the capitalists depend. In any given state of the pro- 
ductiveness of labor, where the capitalists and laborers are separate 
classes, the share of the one depends upon that of the other Both 
profits and wages however may be high, as in Atnerica, or both may 
be low as in Iingland, from the difference in the productiveness of 
labor in the two countries. 

As therefore profits depend on wages, it is evident that if the pro- 
ductiveness of labor diminishes and wages do not fall, profits must. 
Now we have already seen that wages in old countries really depend 
on the checks to population, or in other words, on the standard of com- 
fort among the Jaborers. In an old country therefore, where wages 
are already so Jow as not to admit of reduction, or where the laborers 
have a high standard of comfort and will not submit to a reduction, 
if labor becomes Jess productive from an increasing pressure of capital 
and population of the soil, the loss falls on profits not on wages‘ 
Wages either cannot fall lower, or are not allowed by the laborers to 
do so. In the first case, when labor becomes less productive, and the 
price of corn rises, the numbers of tlre laborers are reduced by the 
positive check to population: in the second, by an increase of repro- 
luctive restraint. In either case the proportion of the laborers to 
the capital is diminished, and, though real wages remain the same, 
money wages rise: and thus the loss falls on profits. The same effect 
on profits is produced by a rise of the laborer’s standard of comfort, 
even though the productivencss of labor do not diminish nor the price 
of food increase. If the laborers reduce their numbers in order to 
obtain a larger remuneration, real wages as well as money wages rise 
and profits fall. Or if, while the productiveness of labor and the 
price of food remain the same, capital increases faster than popula- 
tion: in this case also (which is virtually the same as the preceding) 
real wages as well as mom.y wages rise, and profits fall. both of 
these cases the laborers have a real gain, while on the two former 
suppositions, their condition remained unaltered; and in all four casea, 
the loss falis on profits. m 

In the usual course of indnstrial progress therefore, as show: iz 
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Mr. Mill's masterly exposition of the Dynamics of Politival Leonoray, 
(that is, the part of the science which considers the economical 
henomena as in a state of motion, or, in other words, as influenced 
y the progrésa of socicty, whereas the Statical part considers them 
as in a state of rest) profits have a different actual tendency from 
wages. They tend ta fall; whereas real wages either remain the 
same as long as the standard of comfort does not vary, or may be 
greatly raiscd by an increase of reproductive restraint Indus- 
trial progress consists mainly of three elements—increase of pope 
lation, increase of capital, and tnprovements in production ;—and the 
mode in which the three sharers in the produce are affected, depends 
essentially on the rapidity with which cach of these three clemente 
advances. Wages, profits, and rent rise and fall, in proportion as 
population, capital, and improvement outstrip or fall behind each 
officr in the progress of socicty. An increase of population tends to 
diminish the productiveness of labor, and raise rent and the price of 
food, owing to the agricultural law: improvements in production, and 
especially in agriculture, have an opposite tendency. If population 
increases faster than improvement, the productiveness of labor is 
diminished, rent and the price of food rise, and the loss falls either 
upon wages, or, as is usually the case, upon profits: wages in olc 
countries being habitually at what has been termed either the phy 
sical or the moral minimum, that is, being cither incapable of falling, 
or not being permitted by the laborers to fall any lower. If on the 
other hand improvement advances faster than population, (which 
wnfortunatcly has never been the case for any length of time in this 
country), the productiveness of labor is increased, and wages rise; or, 
if the laborers people down to their former standard of comfort again, 
profits rise. If the increase of population and improvement advance 
with equal rapidity, so that the productivencss of labor and the price 
eof food remain nearly the same, the riso or fall of wages and profits 
depends on whether population or capital advances most rapidly. If 
population increases more rapidly than capital, wages fall and profits 
rise: if capital increases faster than populatior, wages rise and profits 
fall. Now as wages are habitually at, or close to, the positive or 
preventive minimum in all old countries, population can scarcely 
outstrip capital, though it may outstrip improvement: real wages 
cannot permanently fall to any very great extent, but money wagec 
may rise: population may outstrip improvement, and thus diminish 
the productiveness of labor and raise the price of food, but if it do 
80, money wages will rise, and profite, not real wages, fall: whercas 
capital, on the other hand, may outstrip both population and improve- 
ment, and in a saving country like England, it constantly tends to da 
so. Population and capital, urged forward the one by the principle 
of increase, the other by the dcsire to grow richer, tread close upon 
the heels of improvement, and, (as has hitherto been the case), do not 
merely obliterate its effects, but even tend to diminish still further 
the productiveness of labor: and when this takes place, the lose fills 
ew thit clement, namely, capital. which oan alcne bear it, avd which 
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under the exieting circumstances has the power of Increasing, and 
therefore the tendency to increase, most rapidly. Mr. Mill sums up 
she result of his investigation of the effects of industrial progress, in 
the following terms. “The econumical progress of. a society con- 
stituted of landlords, capitalists, and laborers, tends to the progressive 
enrichment of the landlord class: while the cost of the laborer’s 
subsistence tends on the whole to increase, and profits to fall. Agri- 
cultural improvements are a counteracting force to these last effects: 
out the first, though a case is conccivable in which it would be 
-emporarily checked, is ultimately in a high degree promoted by 
these improvements: and the increase of population tends to transfer 
all the benefit derived from agricultural improvement to the landlords 
alone.” 

Profits therefore arc not only, like wages, already much lower is 
eld countrics such as England, Holland, or France, than they are, in 
new colonics, as America, but they have a constant tendency to fall 
to the lowest point—or, in the words of Mr, Mill, “profits have a 
tendency to a minimum:” whereas wages are already habitually at 
or close to the physical or moral minimum in all old countries, and 
cannot or will not fall much Jower. By the “minimum of profit” is 
meant the smallest profit which will tempt peuple to save frum their 
incomes, and add to their capital; and when once this minimum 
(which varices in different countries according to the saving habits of 
the people, and the security of industrial enterprises) is reached, no 
further increase of capital, nor consequently of population, can for 
the time take place. The country has then attained the stationary 
state, to which state many of the countries of Murope and still more 
of Asia approach very closcly, and to which every country in the 
globe eventually tends. 

The tendency of profits to fall in the course of industrial progress 
was scen and pointed out by the early political economists, for in- » 
stance, Adam Smith (and is indeed a matter of common observation):" 
but the true cause of the phenomenon, namely, the increasing cost of 
labor owing to the agricultural law, was not understvod. In a country 
like England, where the increasing capital and population press hard 
on tle powers of the soil, the tendency of profits to fall is constant 
and powerful, and is productive of the most disastrous results. It ia 
the true cause of those commercial crises, which have in recent times 
been of almost periodical occurrence, When capital and population 
have been quictly accumulating for a few years, profits fall, and there 
is a general complaint among business men that no money is to be 
made. Hence they are tempted to indulge in over-trading and rash 
speculations to gain a larger profit; and this leads to the simultaneous 
failure of many mercantile houses, the panic, the stagnation of trade, 
and the wide-spread ruin among the capitalist classes, which consti- 
tute what is called a “commercial crisis.” The laborers suffer in a 
commercial crisis no less than the capitalists, for much capital is 
either wasted in the rash speculations which precede the panic, or 
cpasymed unproductively in the stagnation which follows it: und thus 
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t 
the wage-fund is diminished, and many laborers thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

Indeed in a country situated like England, with so small a reserve 
of fertile land, and so great a desire to increase its capital, profite 
have not merely a general tendency to fall: but, were it not for some 
counteracting influencea, they would fall so rapidly as very avon to ar- 
rive at the minimum. ‘“ When a country,” says Mr. Mill, “has long 
poasessed a large production, and a large net income to make savings 
from, and when therefore the means have long existed of making a 
great annual addition to capital: (the country not having, like 
America, a large reserve of fertile land still unused): it is one of the 
characteristics of zach a country that the rate of profits is always 
‘lose to the minitnum, and therefore the country on the verge of the 
stationary state.” ‘The counteracting influences which check the fall 
of profits, and pe-mit a further increase of capital and population in 
Er@land, are mainly of three kinds—namely, unprovements in the pro- 
duction, or fucilities in the importation of articles consumed by the la- 
laborers, together with the overflow of capital into foreign countries to 
seek higher profits than can be found at home. The first two tend to 
benefit the laborers in the first place, by cheapening food and thus 
raising real wages: but unless the standard of comfort be aleo raised, 
the Jaborers people down to their former standard again, and thus 
transfer the advantage to the capitalist, whose profits rise. It is for 
this reason that such improvements as che rotation of crops, or the 
abolition of the corn-laws, have had no permanent effect in raising the 
condition of the laboring classes: all have been converted, to use thre 
words of Mr. Mill, “into food for 80 many more children.” The third 
counteracting influence, namely the overflow of capital into foreign 
countries, operates powerfully in retarding the fall of profits. “The 
perpetual overflow of capital into colonics and foreign countries to 
seek higher profits than can be got at home, I believe,” says Mr. Mill, 

* to have been fur many years one of the chief causes by which the 
all of profits in England has been checked.” A fourth cause which 
keeps up profits, is the waste of capital in the commercial crises, and 
in ill-judged speculations: but this of course does not favor the ia- 
crease of capital and population, nor avert the stationary state. 

To rcaume then: the immediate manner in which the agricultural 
law checks population and capital, and produces that slow increase of 
both which we have seen to be invariably found in old countries com- 
pared with new colonies, is as follows. It checks population by low 
wages or fear of low wages: wages falling whenever population ad- 
vances faster than capital and improvement. It checks capital by low 
profits, or fear of low profits: profits falling whenever capital advances 
taster than population and improvement, Slowly but surely the 
girdle which confines human increase tightena its iron clasp, and 
brings on the stationary state, by reducing both wages and profits te 
a minimum: and the only choice it leaves ug is whether that minimam 
shall be physical or moral, positive or preventive. The minimum ¢ 
wages is the lowest wage which will tempt people to increase thels 
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aumbere;: the mintecen of profit re tee tower peo wba he wilt to cape 
people to inercase their capital, Wages are habitually at or close tu 
the positive or preventive minimum in all old countries: profits tend 
towards it. ‘The fall of profits may be produced in two ways: either 
by the gradually diminishing productiveness of agricultural labor, and 
consequent rise of money wages, while real wages remain the same: 
or by a rise of real wages as weil as money wages, In consequence of 
the laborers’ determination to restrain their increase and raise their 
position, which it is in their power to do to an indefinite extent. Na- 
sure sets no narrow bounds to the productiveness of labor, and the 
reward of industry in any country, if the numbers of the people be suffi- 
ciently small: but she oppuses the most stringent and impassable 
barrier to the rapid increase of capital and population in all old coun- 
tries. The closer they press against it, the lower do wages and profits 
fall, and the kecner grow the anxieties of the capitalist and_ the 
miseries of the laborer. 

In each country, it should be observed, the rate of profit on capital 
in all the different employments tends tc an equality: unless there be 
peculiar circumstances attending any business, such as greatcr risks 
or unpleasantnesses, which require to be compensated for by a higher 
profit than usual. “ After due allowance is made for these various 
eauses of inequality,” says Mr Mill, ‘namely, differences in the risk 
or agrecableness of different cruployments, and natural or artificial 
monopolies, the rate of profit on capital in all employments tends to 
an equality.” ‘The mode in which the Eyuality of Profits is brought 
about, is by capital being attracted towards the more flourishing 
employments, and withdrawn from those which are less prosperous. 
The rate of prefits however, though either uniform, or at least con- 
stantly tending to uniformity, in the same country, at any given time, 
yet differs widely in different countries; so that cach country has 
what is termed its own ordinary rate of profits. ' 

Profits are the remuneration of abstinence, as wages are the remunera- 
tion of labor. They are the reward which an individual expects, and 
justly receives, for his selt-denialin saving part of his income from unpro- 
ductive indulgences, and using it productively, either in person, or by 
employing with it productive laborers. ‘The mechanic whose savings 
are put into the bank and lent by the banker to producers or dealers, 
is a capitalist and employer of labor, in the same way as the extensive 
manufacturer: and the interest he receives is a just reward for his ab- 
stinence. Profits consist of three elements: interest, insurance, and 
wages of superintendence. In other words, a man who saves from 
his income, in order to increase his wealth, expects that he will obtain 
in the first place, a reward for his abstinence; secondly, a reward for 
the risk he incurs of losing his money; and thirdly, a reward for his 
labor if he superintend the employment of his capital in person. The 
owner of money may either invest in the funde, in mortgages, &o., in 
which case, as he runs litte risk and taker no trouble, he receives only 
interest, or the reward ef abstinence: or he may become a sleeping 
partner in a firm, ig which case, besides interest, he receives ssyrance 
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er a reward for the risk he incurs: or finally he may himself superin- 
tend the employment of his capital, in which case his profits must in- 
elude all the three elements, interest, insurance, and wages of super- 
intendence. We have already seen how the aggregate rate of profits 
ta depressed by the population principle, and the evils thus produced 
in the commercial world. That part of profits which consists of 
suterest, is also depressed by the same cause. ‘The rate of interest de- 
pceuds on the demand and supply of loans: in other words, on the pro- 
portion between the sums demanded by borrowers and those offered 
by lenders. Now when the agyregate rate of profit falls, producers, 
dealers, and other borrowers, cannot afford to pay so high an interest, 
but either borrow less money, or give a smaller sum for it; and thus 
the rate of interest is diminished, and the condition of all those who 
live on the interest of their money deteriorated. The rate of interest, 
like the aggregate rate of profit, is in ordinary times very much lower 
in England than in America or Australia. In Holland it is lower 
still: the interest given by the Dutch government being only about 
two per cent. 

3rd. The Law of Population raises reat. The manner in which it 
produces this effect, will be understood by a consideration of the law 
of rent. 

The Law of Rent is, that the worst land under cultivation pays ne 
Rent, but that Rent consists in the excess of produce yielded by ail lands 
of a better quality; rising as this excess of produce riscs, and falling 
as it falls. “This is the theory of rent,” says Mr. Mill, “first pro- 
pounded at the end of the last century by Dr. Anderson, and which, 
neglected at the time, was almost siinultaneously rediscovered, twenty 
years after, by Sir Edward West, Mr. Malthus, and Mr. Ricardo. It 
is one of the cardinal doctrines of political economy: and until it 
was understood, no consistent explanation could be given of many of 

ethe more complicated industrial phenomena.” The proofs of the law 
Of rent may be stated as follows. 

Land in all countrics is of different degrees of fertility: and it 
depends on the price of corn and other agricultural produce, to what 
extent ils cultivation will yield a profit. In any given state of the 
price of corn, some land is so barren as not to repay its cultivation at 
all; some will yield the bare minunum of produce, in other words will 
just support the laborers who till the svil and their secondaries, (by 
which term is meant the laborers who make the touls, clothes, build- 
ings, &c., of the husbandmen): some will give in addition to the 
necessaries of the laborers, the ordinary, and no more than the or- 
dinary, profits of the capitalist; others will yield more than this. 
Now the worst land which can be cultivated at all 1s that which 
barely yields the laborer’s necessaries: this may be cultivated by the 
laborer for subsistence, but not by the capitalist for profit. The worst 
land which can be cultivated by the capitalist, is that which yields in 
addition just the ordinary profits of capital, and no more. It is 
evident that the latter deacription of land, and still more the former. 
eanuys allurd to pay any rent. But it is also evident, that though it 
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oan pay no rent, it will be cultivated: fur there is notning to brevene 
the farmer from cultivating as much of his land as he ple ibd 
from cultivating it as elaborately as he pleases; and he will n tu ie 
cultivate it just so far and no further, tian it yields him the piri y 
rate of profit. After he has once tuken a lease of his farm, h pened 
indeed be willing to lay out capital upon it for less than the ae 
profit; but before he takes it, he will naturally expect, like an sthor 
capitalists, to obtain the ordinary rate of profit on the whok f hi 
capital. ? onus 
In a country such as England thezefore, where almost all ey land 
is cultivated by capitalist farmers, it may be Iaid down as a < male 
rule, that the worst land under cultivation at any given tim’ aed t 
which just yiclds the ordinary profits of capital: and that “ = ] ‘i 
pays no rent. Cultivation descends to, and takes in, this jand “te r 
the price of corn renders it remunerative to do so: but Gt : a 
descend lower, until either the price of corn rises from an in’ eee t 


population, or until the progress cf agricultural improvemen 

corn to be raised at the same price from inferior lands. Atari 
then is the standard which determines the amount. of WA. Kent 
consists in the excess of produce yichled by all ha pn 


quality than the worst under cultivation: and hie eompetiti on among 


farmers enables the landlords 2 AUP. Toate 26 Mica : 

_T aitivatinn 7 8 be ‘ope emsclyes this excess, 
h The low trchigde HOH etesconds, the wider grows the difference 
JEGWween the best and worst land, and the larger does the excess of 
produce which constitutes rent, become. 

It 18 evident therefore that rent rises in proportion as cultivation 
descends. Cultivation is enabled to descend by two causes: either 
by a rise in the price of food, or by agricultural improvements, Food 
rises in price whenever the advance of population increases the 
demand relatively to the supply: and this rise of price makes it 
profitable to cultivate an inferior quality of land. Agricultural im- + 
provements tend to benefit the laborers in the firet place, by increasing” 
the productiveness of labor: and thus their firat and abstract. tendency, 
as Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Mill have shown, is to dirznish rent, by 
enabling society to dispense with soine of the worst kinds of cul- 
tivated land. Ilowever, in the usual course of things, these improve- 
ments, instead of diminishing rent, have the effect of greatly 
augmenting it, as they enable inferior lands to be taken in, and thus 
make room for a further increase of population. Hitherto their 
ordinary action has been, not to cheapen food, but merely to prevent 
its growing dearer: not to benefit either the laborer or capitalist, but 
only to permit a further increase of population and capital. “ Agri- 
cultural improvement then,” says Mr. Mill, “is always ultimately, 
‘and in the manner in which it gencrally takes place, also immediately 
beneficial to the Jandlord. We may add that when it takes place in 
that manner, it is aegis to no one else. When the demand for 
Sara fully keeps pace with the increased capacity of production, 
ood is not cheapened: the laborers are not, even temporarily, bene- 
St2d - the coet of labor is not diruinishcd, nor profits raised. There 
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is A Pfeater atprogate production, a greater produce divided among 
the laborers, and a larger gross profit: but the wages being shared 
among a larger population, and the profits spread ovcr a larger capital, 
no laborer is better off, nor docs any capitalist derive from the same 
amount of capital a larger income.” 

Rent is the effect of what is called “a natural monopoly :” that is, 
it necessarily arises from inherent differences in the productive powers 
of the soil, and, as such, cannot be prevented from existing. The 
better qualities of land are like machines of superior power, and the 
excess of produce which they yield, must accrue to some one. The 
only question is, whether private individuals or society at large should 
profit by it? Hitherto every increase of rent has gone to the landlord 
class: but in so far as this increase has been du2 to the progress of 
population, and not to individual exertions on the part of the pro- 
prictors, the latter have done nothing to deserve it. “They grow 
righer,” says Mr. Mill, “as it were in their sieep, without working, 
risking, or economizing.” It would therefore be no violation of the 
great principle on which private property is based, namely the right of 
producers to what they have produced, if the state were to appropriate 
this spontaneous increase of rent: and Mr. Mill proposes that it should 
in future do so by a land-tar; from which the present value of al 
land should be exempt, and which should be levicd with due pre- 
caution, so as not to affect any rise in rent which may be owing to 
individual skill and expenditure on the part of the proprietor. 

Mr. Porter, in hia Progress of the Nation, makes the following 
rtatements, showing the vast extent of uncultivated land which has 
heen brought under cultivation in this country within the last century, 
and the consequent increase of rent. “'The whole number of acres 
brought into cultivation,” says Mr, Porter, “from the beginning of 
the reign of George the Third (1760) to the end of the year 1844, has 
been 7,076,610.” This statement morcover, ag far as I understand it, 

e refers only to the common lands, which have been enclosed by acts of 
parliament. “ With scareely any exception,” he says again, “ the 
revenue drawn in the form of rent from the ownership of the soil, has 
been at least doubled in every part of Great Britain since 1790. This 
ia not a random assertion, but, as regards many counties of England, 
can be proved by the testimony of living witnesses, while in Scotlang 
the fact is notorious to the whole population.” ‘ The increased rental 
of real property in England and Wales during the thirty-five years 
that we have now heen at peace in Europe, exceeds forty‘millions.” 

From the foregoing description of the laws of wages, profits, and 
rent, it may be seen that a good test of the actual state of the distri- 
bution of wealth in any given country, is afforded by the productive- 
ness of the land which forms the extreme margin of cultivation. “It is 
well said by Dr. Chalmers,” says Mr. Mill, “that many of the most 

. important lessons in political economy are to be learned at the ex- 
treme margin of cultivation, the last poing which the culture of the 
soil has reached in its contest with the spontaneous agencies of nature. 
The degree of the productivencss of this extreme margin, isan{ ~ 
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to the existing state of the distribution of the produce among the 
three classes of laborers, capitalists, and landlords.” When the 
marginal soil is unproductive, as is at present the case in this country, 
it is accertain sign that both wages and profits are low and that rent 
is high. It shows, in the first place, that population is pressing tvo 
heavily on the soil and the capital, and therefore that real wages (that 
is, the necessaries 2nd comforts obtained by the laborers) are low, 
Secondly, it shows, that money wages are comparatively high; for 
money wages have a close connection with the price of food, and the 
latter, as will be ehown presently, must be high when the worst land 
is unproductive. If the standard of comfort among the laborers 
‘which alone decides their real wages) do not vary, and they receive 
the sane amount of commodities, it is obvious that their money wagee 
must depend on the price of these commodities. Hence money wages 
will, generally speaking, be high in proportion to the price of food; 
a truth which is illustrated by the gradual rise in money wages, eas 
well as in the price of food, which has taken place in the progress of 
society. Now whenever money wages rise, profits fall; for profits, as 
we have geen, vary inversely with money wages or the cost of labor 
Therefore, whenever the worst land under cultivation is of a low 
quality, it isa sure sign that profits, as well as real wages, are low. 
It is o sign also, in the third place, that rent is high; for rent depends 
on the excess of produce yielded by all lands of a better quality than 
the worst land under cultivation, and rises in proportion as cultivation 
dcscends to lands of an inferior quality, Labor therefore cannot pos- 
sibly be dear, nor food cheap, unless the margin of cultivation consist 
of a very productive soil; and all schemes for benefiting the working 
amazes which do not keep this truth in view, are necessarily fallw-ious 

From the above considerations may be seen also the truth of the 
following proposition, to which I would particularly call attention, oa it 
seems to me the most fundamental as well as the loast generally under. 
e1cod of all the subjects relating to wages; namely, that low waves are 
essentially a question of production and not of distribution, that they 
arise from a low productivencss of labour and not from an unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth. This is a point on which very erroncous views ure 
usually entertained. It is evident that there are two ways in which 
low wages may be accounted for; it may be held either that the 
lubourers do not produce enough to maintain them in comfort; or that, 
although they produce enough, a large part of the produce is wrested 
trom them by the exactior.. of landlords and employers. The latter 
opinion is excecdingly common, but it seems to me a radical and a most 
dungerous error. If we look closely into the matter, we shall find that 
the grand cause of low wages and long hours of work in this and other 
old countries, is not the mal-distribution of wealth, but the low pro- 
ductiveness of labour; in other words, the labourers receive little, not 
because a large part of the produce is taken from them, but mainly 
because they do not, undes. present circumstances, produce enough to 
support themselves in comfort even by working ten ar twelve hours a 
day. ‘The low productivences of labour, again, arises from the fart that 
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population is pressing too heavily on the land; that the excessive 
numbers of the people keep cultivation constantly ae rari to poor 
soils, which yield but a scanty return even to the most skilful and long- 
continued effortg of industry. Poverty and overwork are the effects of a 
low productiveness of labour, arising from the undue pressure of popula- 
tion on the productive powers of the soil. To convince ourselves that the 
percue arn of labour is in reality very low in this country, we have 

ut to consider attentively the great fact that the general rate both of 
wages and of profits is very low. Indeed, the remuneration of labour 
and capital is only about half what it is in the United States. Thus, 
M. Joseph Garnier, in his work on Political Economy, remarks that 
‘in the present day, the average rate of wages in the United States is 
the double of that in Europe.” Mr. Mill says also, that “the rate of 
profit is higher; as indicated by the rate of interest, which is six per cent. 
at gNew York, when it is three or three and a quarter per cent. in 
London.” Now when the general rate both of wages and of profits is 
low in a country, it is a certain sign that the productiveness of labour is 
low. This will be clearly seen, if we attend to the mode in which the 
produce of industry 1s distributed. As already mentioned, the whole 
produce or wealth of the country is divided between the three classes 
who own the requisites of production, namely, the productive labourers, 
the capitalists, and the landlords. In manufactures and commerce, the 
whole of the produce (with the exception of the sum paid for the ground- 
rent of buildings) is divided between the labourers and the capitalists 
alone; and in agriculture also, these two classes divide between them 
the whole produce of the inferior zoils—or, to speak more nent fi the 
whole of the returns to that part of the farmer's capital which yields no 
more than the ordinary rate of profit; while the excess of profit or of 

roduce yielded by the better soils goes in the shape of rent to the land- 
fonda: If therefore, the general rate of wages and profits is low in 
England, it can only be, because the wealth produced by the workmen 
in manufactures and commerce, and on the inferior soils, is insufficient 
either in quantity or exchange value to give an adequate remuneration 
to labour and capital. The labour engaged in trade and manufactures 
is, no doubt, very efficient, if we look only to the quantity of the com- 
modities produced by the workmen, and this is what blinds people to 
the real deficiency of productive power in the country; but we must 
remember that the price of manufactured articles is low, so that a man 
is unable, even by a long day’s work, to produce enough of them to 
earn for himself and family a oomfortable subsistence. On the other 
hand, the high price of food, the first necessary of life, shows in the 
clearest manner the low fertility of the inferior soils, and the real cause 
which depresses the general productiveness of labour; for the price of 
food (as will be shown presently) depends on its cost of production on 
the worst soils under cultivation, and therefore, whenever food is 
habitually dear, it is a sure sign that cultivation has been driven down 
to land of a poor quality, which yields bué a scanty produce in propor. 
tion to the labour and capital expended on it. The only case in which 


labour is highly productive, both as regards the quantity and valug of 
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the articles produced, is that of the industry employed on the better 
soils ; but this case is quite an exception to the general rule, and has 6 
effect on wages and profits, since the whole excess of produce goes as 
rent to the landlords. These considerations seem to me sufficient to 
show that the fundamental cause of poverty and overwork in England 
does not lie in the distribution of wealth (however shamefully unjust 
this undoubtedly i), but in the low productiveness of labour, and that 
to remove the evil, what is above needed, is a careful restraint on 
pane s0 as to take off the pressure on the productive powers of 

6 soil. 

It may be seen too, from the above remarks, that the chief condition 
on which the well-being of a people depends, is not the distribution of 
wealth, however important that may be, but the productiveness of labour. 
Though comparatively little attended to in popular discussions, this 
seems to me by far the most important of all economical questions. | It 
is the productiveness of labour which really and at bottom determhes 
the rate of wages and profits and the hours of work in a country; where 
wages are high, as in America or Australia, it is because the productive- 
ness of labour is high, and where they are low, as in England or France, 
it is because the productive powers are deficient. As Mr. Mill observes, 
in speaking of the law of diminishing productiveness in the soil, the 
question “ involves the whole subject of the causea of poverty in a rich 
and industrious community.” It is this law, called into play by the 
constant advance of population, which has counteracted the effects of 
the progress made in machinery and industrial skill, and which has 
lowered the productiveness of labour, and with it the rate of wages and 
profits, in all the civilised countries of the old world. 
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Ww next proceed to consider the laws of the Erchaage of 
wealth. OF in other words, the laws of Value and of Price. mn ° 
society like our own, exchanges are of such constant aaa ap 
without a knowledge of the laws which govern them, it is i pn gre 
to have any clear or correct idea of the nature of economical trans- 
ata es state of society,” says Mr. Mill, “in which the industrial 

stem is entirely founded on purchase and sale, each individual, ~ 
the most part, living not on things in the production of which 
himself bears a ps’t, but on things obtained by a double ear r 
sale followed by « purchase—the question of Value is ieee : 
Almost every speculation respecting the economical interests : a 
society thus constituted implies some theory of Value; the aes si 
error on that subject infects with corresponding error all our o ry 
conclusions; and anything vague or misty in our conception o 
creates confusion and uncertainty in everything else. Happily there 
is nothing in the laws of Value which remains for the present or any 
fature writer to clear up: the theory of the subject is complete. 
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First, with regard to the definition of the principal terma, we have 
already scon that the word “value” has two meanings: that people 
sometimes employ it to denote simply usefulness, and at other times 
exchange value or power of purchasing; avd that it is in the latter sense 
that the term i8 used in political cconony. This must be carefully 
remarked, for the ambiguity in the word has very often been the 
eource uf misconceptions and false reasciing. The distinetion be 
tween value and price should also be noted. The value of a com. 
modity means its general powcr of purchasing; whereas the prtce 
nivans the value in money, that is, the quantity of money for which it 
exchanges. 

When we consider the meaning of the word “value,” it is evident 
that it expresses no quality inherent in a commodity itself, but only 
a relation between it and other commodities. The value of a thing 
is the quantity of other things for which it exchanges. Value is there- 
for® a relative torn. When one thing rises in value, something else 
must necessarily fall. There cannot be a general rise or fall of valucs; 
the very idea of such an occurrence involves a contradiction. There 
may however be a general rise or fall of prices, from variations in the 
quantity of the circulating medium, whether of coins or notes. This 
distinction between values and prices, with regard to their general rise 
or fall, is obvious, and yet it is frequently overlooked. In fact, there 
is scarcely any topic in political economy, on which there has been so 
much false reasoning and bascless speculation, as on the advantarcs 
of a general rise of prices. Many writers (for example, the celebrated 
David Hume, Mr. John Gray, Mr. Attwood, Sir A. Alison, Mr. 
Fhomas Doubleday, and others) have asserted that this is of vast 
importance to national welfare; and many schemes have been devised 
for effecting if, such as the adoption of an inconvertible currency, and 
large issue of paper money. ‘There seems to be a vague idea, that 
when prices rise, values rise also, and every one grows richer. But 

*such a thing as a general rise of values is impossible; and with regard 
to the rise of prices, instead of being an advantage, it isa great evil. 
Society in general are unaffected by a general rise of prices; for 
although peuple receive more money for their goods and services, they 
have also to pay more. ‘The value of commodities in relation to each 
other remains as before, that of money alone being altered ; and all the 
ditterence which this mukes to society at large, is that they have more 
cuunters or picces of paper to reckon by. It is therefore immatcrial 
to the community at large, whether the amount of the currency be 
great or small. “The uses of money,” says Mr. Mill, “are in no 
respect promoted by increasing the quantity which exists and circu- 
lates in a country: the service which it performs being as well ren- 
dered by a small as by a large aggregate amount. Two million 
quarters of corn will not feed so many persons as four millions; but 
two millions of pounds sterling will carry on as much traffic, will buy 
and sell as many commodities as four gnillions, though at lower 
nominal prices.” The only persons who are really affected by a 
general rise or fall of prices (which is eqvivalent te a 4." or cise wip 
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the vaiue of mone, », are thosc who have fixed suma of mounéy to pay 
and to receive, such as debtors and creditors; and to whichever side 
the advantage accrues, it is an evil, as it defeats the claims of justice. 
Money, the standard of value, should be as invariable as the nature 
of things permits, It is not therefore a general rise of values (which 
is impossible), nor of prices (which is an evil) that is to be desired. 
What is really wanted, is that the productiveness of labor should be 
increased; that there shoud be a greater mass of commodities in pro- 
portion to the numbers of the community; and that bread, meat, &c., 
should fall, and Jabor rise, in value. These great objects cannot be 
attained by multiplying pieces of paper, but solely by restraining 
porulation, so as to lighten its pressure on the productive pewers of 
the soil. 

Having examined the meaning of the word value, the next question 
fs, On what causes does the value of commodities depend ? what is it, 
for example, that makes gold so much more valuable than copper, or 
diamonds than corn? Why is the value of labor so much lower in 
England than in the United States or Australia? These effects, like 
all others in nature, depend on definite causes, which it is the part of 
political economy to ascertain. 

All things which possess an exchange value must have two quali- 
ties, Utility, and Difficulty of Attainment; in other words, they niust 
be capable of satisfying some want, and they must not be obtainable 
gratuitously or without exertion. Neither of these qualitics can be 
absent without destroying value. For instance, if a thing (such as 
the air) possess utility, without difficulty of attainment, or if another 
thing (such as a rope of sand) be difficult to obtain, and yet have no 
utility, neither of them can have any power of purchasing. These 
two qualities, therefore, are the necessary conditions, or causes, of 
value. But though neither of them can be absent, they need not 


both be directly operative. In fact, in the case of most articles— . 
those whose value depends on Cost of Production—the element utility, » 


as will Le seen presently, has nothing whatever to do with their per- 
manent or average value. It is not indeed absent, for it acts on the 
mind of the purchaser ; but it does not act on the price. In those 
cases however, where the value depends on Demand and Supply, 
utility has a more or less powerful influence in determining it. 

The other clement, namely, Difficulty of Attainment, is always 
operative, and the price of most things depends on it alone. There 
are three different degrees of difficulty in the attainment of com- 
modities, The supply of some cannot be increased at all; that of 
others can be increased indefinitely at what may be termed, for 
practical purposes, a uniform expense; while in a third class of cases, 
the supply can be indefinitely increased, but not at a uniform expense; 
if more than a certain quantity be required, a greater expense must 
oe incurred in order to obtain it. All commodities whatsoever that 
are bought and sold, are intluded under one or other of these three 
divisions, to each of which a different law of value applies. Under 
the first class come those things whose quantity is absolutely limited, 
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such as ancient pictures or statues, or choice wines which can be 
grown only in peculiar situations. The second class comprehends the 
majority of marketable articles; euch as shoes, hats, glass, &c. Agri- 
cultural and mineral products, and in general all the raw produce of 
the earth, belong to the third class, We will consider in succession 
the causes which determine the value of each of these three classes of 
commodities. 

The value of those belonging to the first class depends on Demand 
and Supply. As the law of demand and supply is very important, 
and is often somewhat vaguely conceived, it deserves an attentive 
consideration. 

The supply of a thing is the quantity offered for sale; but the 
demand for it needs some explanation. It is not a mere desire. “A 
beggar may desire a diamond,” says Mr. Mill, “but his desire, however 
great, has no influence on its price.” The demand, which does affect 
price, and with which we are alone here concerned, is defined by 
economists a8 a desire combined with a power of purchasing, and is 
termed effectual demand. But secondly, in order to obtain a clear 
idea of the relation between supply and demand, we should understand 
by the latter term the quantity demanded; for in this way only cai an 
intelligible comparison be drawn between things of so different a nature 
as a quantity and a desire. Lastly, it should be remembered that the 
quantity demanded is not a fixed quantity, but varies with the price 
of the commodity. It general'y increases when the priee falls, and 
diminishes when it rises. 

Underwanding tnen by demand the quantity demanded, and by 
supply the quantity supplied, the law is, that the value of commo- 
dities always adjusts itself so that the demand is made egual to 
the supply. Ifthe demand at any time excced the supply; in other 
words, if a greater quantity of the article be required than can be sup- 
ePlied at a given value; the value will rise from competition among 

the buyers, until the demand be so reduced by the increasing dearness 
that the supply is again made equal to it. K on the other hand, the 
supply exceed the demand, the value will fall from competition on the 
side of the sellers, until additional purchasers are called forth by the 
cheapness, or until part of the supply is withdrawn from the market. 
In all cases, where competition is active on both sides, the value 
settles at that point, where the quantity demanded and the quantity 
supplied are exactly equal to each other. 

The law therefore may properly be called the Equation of Demand 
and Supply. The value of commodities will be such that the demand 
and supply of them are made equal. Mr. Mill shows that this is a 
more correct expression of the law, than to say, that value depends on 
the proportion between the demand and the supply. The latter phrase 
is indeed frequently employed from its convenience (as for instance, 
in the law of wages, which is a case of the general law of demand 
and supply), but it is apt to suggest an erroneous impression. It might 
lead us to suppose that the value rises or falls, in the exact ratio in 
whigh the supply falls short of or exceeds the demand, But this’ je 
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by no means the ease. Suppose for example that the supply of corn 
m the market is one-third below the demand; in other words that 
there are purchasers willing to take one-third more corn at the market 
value than the quantity offered for sale. The value will rise; but it 
may rise in a very different proportion from one third. When it has 
risen a third, the demand may still exceed the supply. The value 
may continue rising, unti} it has reached a point several times higher 
than the original deficiency in the supply: and its rise will only be 
checked, when from the increasing dearness, either the number of 
purchasers is diminished, or a larger quantity of corn is brought into 
the market, so that the demand and supply are equalized. “The 
price of corn in this country,” says Mr. Tooke, the highest authority 
on the subject, in his History of Prices, “has risen from 100 to 200 
per cent. and upwards, when the utmost computed deficiency of the 
crops has not been more than between one-sixth and one-third belew 
an average, and when that deficiency has been relieved by foreign 
supplies. If there should be a deficiency of the crops amounting to 
one-third, without any surplus from a former year, and withuut any 
chance of relief by importation, the price might rise five, six, or even 
ten-fold.” Again, suppose the converse case, that the supply of corn 
exceeds the demand. ‘The value will fall, probably in a considerably 
greater ratio than the excess of the supply. It will settle at the point 
where the demand and supply are again made equal to each other; 
either by an increased consumption consequent on the cheapness, or 
by the farmers and corn dealers withdrawing part of the supply from 
the market, and storing it up for future sale. ‘The rise or fall of value 
necessary to equalize demand and supply, is different in different 
commodities. It is generally greatest in the case of absolute neces- 
saries, or of thuse luxuries the consumption of which is contined to a 
emall class. — 

“Thus we see,” says Mr. Mill, “that the idea of a ratio as between + 
demand and supply, is out of place, and has no concern in the matter; ° 
the proper mathematical analogy is that of an equation. Demand and 
supply, the quantity demanded and the quantity supplied, will be 
made equal. If unequal at any moment, competition equalizes them, 
and the manner in which this is done is by an adjustment of the value. 
If the demand increases, the value rises; if the demand diminishes, 
the value falls: again, if the supply falls off, the value rises; and falls, 
if the supply is increased. The rise or the fall continues until the 
demand and supply are again equal to one ancther; and the value 
which a commodity will bring in any market is no other than the 
value which, in that market, gives a demand just sufficient to carry 
off the existing or expected supply.” 

It should be borne in mind that the reasonings upon values and 
prices contained in economical works are more particularly applicable 
to the prices in the wholesale market. Here competition is active on 
both sides; the buyers as Well as the sellers are men of business, and 
are attentive to their own interests; so that in this case the economical 
axiom is generally truc that “there cannot be two prices in the same 
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market” for an article of the same quality. But in the reta:? market 
we all know that there are frequently two or more prices for the s:me 
article, not merely at different ehops, but even in the same shup. 
The reason is, that the law of dcmand and supply is counteracted by 
other causes, such as the carelessness or ignorance of the buyera, 
who do not take pains to learn the lowest price at which the article 
may be had. “In all reasonings about prices,” says Mr. Mill, “the 
proviso must be understood, suppvusing all parties to take care of their 
interests.” 

The cases to which the law of demand and supply is applicable, are 
the following. 

In the first place, it determines the temporary, or as it is called the 
market value, of all commodities whatsoever, 

Secondly, it determines the permanent or natural vulue of those 
commodities the supply of which cannot be indefinitely increased. 
The quantity of some things (such as ancient statues, choice wines, 
&¢.), is strictly limited by natural causes. Here the competition is 
wholly on the side of the buyers, and the value is termed a scarcity 
value. In other cases the limitation of the supply proceeds not from 
natural but artificial causes. ‘This is the case with those articles 
which are the subject of a monopoly; such as tobacco in France, and 
salt and opium in British India. A monopoly is an exclusive privilege 
of furnishing the market with certain kinds of goods or services. By 
it the free action of competition is prevented, and the gains of a 
favored few are kept on a higher level than those of the rest of the 
community. It is often said that the value of monopolized articles is 
arbitrary, and depends wholly on the will of the sellers, This is in 
one sense true; but it is not the less true that the value depends on 
demand and supply. The monopolist can indeed fix the price for 
his goods at any amount short of the utmost that purchasers are wil- 

« ling to give; but he can only do so by limiting the supply. He can- 
“not both sell his goods at a high price, and dispose of a large quantity 
of them, A monopoly value is therefore in reality a scarcity value; 
it is kept above its just level solely by limitation of the supply; and 
the case forms no exception to the ordinary law of demand and supply. 

Thirdly, although but few commodities are permanently insuscep- 
tible of being increased at will; yet any commodity whatever may be 
temporarily in this condition. Such for example is habitually the case 
with agricultural produce. The supply of corn cannot be increased 
vill the next harvest, and during the whole interval the value is regu- 
lated by demand and supply. The quantity of some other things, 
such as houses, or gold and silver, is capable of being rapidly in- 
creased, but cannot be rapidly diminished. If the demand for these 
durable articles falls off, their value may continue for some time con- 
siderably below the cost of production; and will rise to the natural 
ievel only when, by the wearing out of the buildings, &c., the supply 
is no longer excessive. In this caze also, the value may be for some 
length of time governed by demand and supply. 

Fourthly, there are some commodities of which, though susceptitile 
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of indefinite increase, the value always depends on this law. The 
principal of these are Labor, and the Exports and Imports of Iuter- 
national Trade Why the value of exports and imports depends on 
demand and supply, apd not on cost of production, is a question of In- 
ternational Exchange, into whose theory I shall not enter. The reason 
why this is the case with labor, is obvious. Human beings are not, 
like the other commoditiea which form the subjects of exchange, pro- 
ducts of industry, nor is it with a view to gain that they are called 
into existence. 

The value of labor is determined by thc law of demand and supply 
exactly in the same way as that of other commodities. If the demand 
for labor exceed the supply, wages (which word expresses the value of 
labor) rise; if the supply exceed the demand, wages fall. In all cases, 
where competition is free and active, the value of labur will settle at 
the point where the demand and supply are made equal: that ig, to 
say, the rate of wages will be such as to distribute the whole wage- 
fund among the whole of the laborers. The greater the demand and 
the less the supply of labor, the higher will be the rate of wages. 
The same proposition—namely, that the greater the demand and the 
less the supply, the higher will be the market valuc—applics to all 
commodities whatsoever; and in the case of all except labor, it is uni- 
versally admitted to be true. Every producer and dealer is familiar 
with the fact, and habitually acts upon it. If the supply of any 
article threatens to be deficient, tradesmen hasten to lay in a stock of 
it, knowing well that if their surmise be correct, a rise of price is 
certain to follow. On the same principle the monopolist limits the 
supply of his goods, in order to raise their value. If we ask any 
business man what it is that causes a rise in the market price of a 
commodity, he will at once answer, “a short supply and a large de- 
mand.” In the case of /abor alone is this great truth, with the most 
flagrant inconsistency, ignored or denicd. Nay, we sometimes sce, 
apprehensions expressed, even in liberal journals, lest there should be 
a scarcity of labor; as if there were any possible or conccivable wanner 
in which wages could be permanently raised except by labor being 
scarce, or in other words, by the laborers bearing a sgall proportion 
to the wage-fund, “A market overstocked with rers, and an 
ample remuneration for each laborer,” says Mr, Malthus, “ are matters 
perfectly incompatible. In the annals of the world they never existed 
together, and to couple them even in imagination betrays an ig- 
norance of the simplest principles of political economy.” . 

Let us next examine the law of Cost of Production. This law de- 
termines the average value of all things, the supply of which can be 
indefinitely increased. These things, as already mentioned, are divisible 
into two great classes, between which there is a marked distinction ; 
the first class being susceptible of indefinite increase at a uniform ex- 
pense; the second (if the facilities of production remain the same) 
only at 2 greater expense.) The value ef the first is determined by 
their general cost of production, that of the second by their cost of 
production in the worst circumstances. ok 
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It is evident in the first place that the value of any article produced 
by laborers and capitalists cannot permanently be below the cost of 
production—understanding by this phrase not only the expense of 
producing the article, but also of bringing it to market. It must 
suffice to repay the outlay of the capitalist, and it must yield him, in 
addition, the ordinary rate cf profit; for otherwise the commodity 
would not be produced. But it is also clear on further considering 
she matter, that the value cannot be permanently above the cost of 
production; that is to say, it cannot do more than repay the outlay 
with the ordinary rate of profit. If the value of any commodity were 
greater than this, the capitalist who produced it would obtain a higher 
rate of profit than his neighbours; and this cannot permanently be 
the case, where there is no monopoly, and where every one is free to’ 
employ his capital in the production of those articles which he thinks 
most advantageous. We have seen that in a state of free competition, 
tla: rate of profit in all employments of equal risk and agreeableness 
tends to an equality; and profits can only be equal, when things ex- 
change for each other in the ratio of their cost of production. 

‘The value, which corresponds to the cost of production of a com- 
modity, is termed in economical works, the natural or the necessary 
value; whereas the market value is that which a commodity bears at 
any given time. ‘The lattcr always depends on demand and supply, 
and is such that the quantity of the article demanded and the quantity 
supplicd are made equal to each other. The market value may 
deviate more or less widcly froin the natural valuc, but kas a constant 
tendency to return to it; and the manner in which the adjustment is 
effected, is by an increase or diminution in the supply of the com- 
modity. If the supply be at any time deficient, so that the market 
value rises above the cost of production, more capital is attracted to 
the employment; the supply is increased, and the value again sinks 
to its natural level. If on the other hand, the supply be excessive, 

» production is checked, until by a diminution of the supply, the value 
is raised to the natural level. The cost of production therefore forms 
as it were the ceutre puint round which the market value oscillates; 
from which it may diverge during a certain period in consequence of 
changes in the demand or supply, but to which in the long run it 
always tends to conform. The markct value may at one time be 
above, and at another below, the cost of production; but these 
deviations compensate for one anothcr, so that, on an average, things 
sell at their cost value. 

Cost of Production is made up of several elements, some of which 
are universally, and others only occasionally present. The universal 
elements, in the case of alli things made by laborers and capitalists, 

_are the wages of the labor and the profits of the capital; the former 
of which is much the more important. Most commodities require 
the successive labor of many different bodies of workmen to produce 
and bring them to market. For instance, ~mong the laborers engaged 
in furnishing the market with cotton cloth, are included not only the 
quts n spinners and plantera, but also the sailors who import the raw 
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material, the bricklayers and carpenters who build the facturios, the 
mechanics who make the machinery, the wholesale and retail shopmen 
who sell the fimshed gouds; together with many others too numerous 
to mention. The value of the cloth must suffice to remuncrate the 
labor of each of these classes of workmen. - It must replace the 
entire wages of those who are occupied solely with the commodity in 
question, such as the cotton spinners aud piacters; and part of the 
wages of those who are occupied not only with this commodity, but 
with others also. as fur example, the sailors, bricklayers, shopmen, &¢ 

The comparative guantity of wages, or labor, expended in producing 
a commodity is therefore the first circumstance which determines ite 
value. <A second circumstance is the comparative rate of wages. 
Some workmen, as for example jewellers, optical instrument makers, 
and skilled laborers in general, are better paid than others; and the 
value of the articles they produce, must be proportional to this higher 
rate of remuneration. 

It should be carefully remarked, however, that it 1s only the com- 
parative, and not the absolute quantity and rate of wages which affecte 
the value of commoiities. If the wages spent in producing any 
single art:cle were increased or diminished, the value would rise or 
fallin proportion. But i€ the rate or quantity of wages were to vary 
equally in all employments, values, gencrally, would be unaffected. 
The relations which things bear to each other, are not changed by 
causes which affect them all alike. 4\ general rise or fall of waves 
therefore cannot cause a general rise or fall of values. Indeed the 
very idea of a general rise or fall of valucs, as already mentioned, 
involves a contradiction. (iencral prices however may rise; and it is 
a widely spread popular opinion that “high wages make high prices.” 
But it is obvious that a general rise of wages cannot affect prices any 
more than values. If the prices of commodities were raised by such 
& cause, wages could not really rise at all; since the laborers wouluc 
have to pay dearer for every thing they purchased. It is profits, at) 
not values or prices, which are affected by alterations in the gencral 
rate of wages. It has already been shown that profits depend on 
wages; rising as wages fall, and falling as wages rise. Whenever 
(herefore there is a general rise in the rate of wages, the loss falls on 
profits; and capitalists have no power of escaping from it by raising 
the price of their goods. If the productiveness of labor remain the 
same, and the laborers receive a larger share of the produce, the 
capitalists must necessarily receive less. 

The other universal element of cost of production is profits. The 
abstinence of those who furnish the funds for an undertaking, has to 
be remunerated from the finished product, no less than the /ubor of 
the workmen. The value of the cotton cloth must be sufficient not 
only to repay the wages of the laborers employed in producing it, but 
also to yield a profit to the various capita'ists by hon these wages 
were advanced. Profits therefore form another component part of 
value. The same observations however which applied to wages, 
equally applicable to profits. It is not the gbsolute, but only the 
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parative rate of profits, by which values are effected. High or low 
profits, when common to all employments, do not make high or low 
values and prices. It is only when the rate of profit is higher in one 
employment than in others, or when the capital has to be advanced 
for a longer tfme, that the value of commodities is affected. 

For example, there are some occupations (such as those of the gun- 
powder manufacturer or of the butcher) in which the rate of profit ie 
permanently higher than usual, to compensate for the peculiar risks 
or unpleazantnesses of the business, In these cases, the value of the 
commoditics manufactured or sold, is proportionally raised. In other 
employments, again, although the rate of profit is not unusually high, 
yet the time during which the capital is advanced, is longer. A wine- 
merchant often keeps his wine several years before selling it: and the 

rice he ultimately receives must be sufficient to repay him for so 
ong a detention of his capital. In the case of all articles made by 
m@chinery, also, the capttal is advanced for a longer time, than in those 
made wholly by immediate hand labor. Capital has first to be em- 
ployed in making the machine, and afterwards in producing the goods 
with its assistance; and as the price of the goods must be sufficient to 
replace with a profit the whole capital expended in any stage of their 
production, it will evidently be higher in proportion to the length of 
the period, during which that capital, or any part of it, has been 
advanced. The greater the proportion of the capital which is spent 
in previous operations before the immediate work commences; in other 
words, the greater the amount, not only of machinery, but also of 
materials and buildings, which has to be provided; the more largely 
do profits enter into the cost of production, and therefore into the 
value, of the ultimate product. Greater durability in the fixed capital 
has the same effect as a greater amount of it. The more durable a 
machine is, the less necessity is there that its original cost of produc- 
tion should be speedily replaced, and the less does it stand in need of 
‘erepairs, In those employments, therefore, where the machinery and 
buildings are of a very durable nature, a less proportionate amount of 
{immediate hand labor is required, and the capital is advanced for a 
longer period; so that here also profits will enter more largely into 
the value of the uitimate product, = - . 

Hence it follows that even a general rise or tall of wages will, to a 
certairf extent, affect values. It will not indeed raise or lower values 
generally (which is impossible); but, by its action on profits, it will 
raise the value of some things and lower that of others. Every rise 
of wages causes a fall of profits, and conversely. Now when profits 
fall, the relative value of those things into whose cost of production 
profits enter most largely, will be proportionally diminished. A fal 
of profits therefore will lower the value of things made by machinery, 
in comparison with those made by hand labor; and a rise of profits 
will have a contrary effect. This cause of variations in value is, 
however, but slight; since the alterations Mm the general rate of profit 
ere confined within comparatively narrow limits. 

Thg manner in which wages and profits affect the value of comm 
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dities, 1s shortly expressed by Mr. Mill in the following terms: “ iif 
two things are made by the same quantity of labor, and that labor 
paid at the same rate, and if the wages of the laborer have to be ad- 
vanced for the same space of time, and the nature of the employment 
does not require that there be a permanent difference ‘in their rate of 
profit: then, whether wages and profite be high or low, and whether 
the quantity of labor be much or little, these two things will, on an 
average, exchange for one another. If one of two things commands, 
on the average, a greater value than the other, the cause must be that 
it requires for its production either a greater quantity of labor, or a 
kind of labor permanently paid at a higher rate; or that the capital, 
er part of the capital, which supports that labor, must be advanced 
or a longer period; or, lastly, that the production is attended with 
some circumstance which requires to be compensated by a perma- 
nently higher rate of profit. . . . But every fall of profits lowers, 
in some degree, the cost value of things made with much or duraole 
machinery, and raises that of things made by hand; and every rise of 
profits does the reverse.” 

Besides wages and profits, there are two other elements, which 
occasionally enter into cost of production. These are, taxes, and any 
extra cost caused by a scarcity value of any of the materials or instru- 
ments employed. As in the case of wages and phates it is not abso- 
lute, but only relative taxation, which has an influence on values. If 
a tax be laid on a single commodity, or on several, their value would 
be proportionally raised; but if all things were to be taxed in the 
same degree, their values would remain unaltered. 

The question, as to the manner in which cost of production is 
affected by a scarcity value of any of the requisites, has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. In some cases, it is easily seen that the 
expenses of production are increased by this cause. Suppose, for 
instance, that any of the commodities already alluded to, whose, 
supply is limited either by nature or by a monopoly, were to be em? 
ployed in the manufacture of other things, the expense of producing 
the latter would evidently be raised in a proportional degree. 

But the case in which a scarcity value most frequently operates in 
increasing cost of production, is that of natural agents, or, in other 
words, the powers and forces of nature, among which are compre- 
hended light, electricity, land, water, &c. Some of these, such as 
light, heat, and electricity, cannot be appropriated by individuals, but 
are free to all; and therefore oP shy cannot be charged for their ser- 
vices, nor can they form part of the expenses of production. Others, 
however, such as the land or rivers, may be, and in all old countries 
are appropriated. The sum which is paid for the use of an appro- 
priated natural agent is termed rent; and the question is, Does rent 
enter into cost of production, and does it increase the value of com- 
modities ? In some cases there is no doubt that it does so. The rent 
paid by a manufacturer f6r the ground on which his factory is built, 
or that paid for the use of a fall of water by the miller, forms a 
& their expenses, and must be replaced with a profit by the sala of 
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the finished goods, or of the flour. But the chief question ie, whether 
egricultural rent enters into cost of production, and whether the price 
of corn is raised by it? Adam Smith (who, it may here be mentioned, 
was born at Kirkaldy in 1723, and died in 1790, and whoee great work 
on the Wealth of Nations, which laid the foundation of the modern 
science of political economy, was published in 1766) and moet of the 
early political economists answered this in the affirmative. They 
thought that agricultural produce is always at a monopoly price, be- 
cause, they said, it not only yields the ordinary rate of profit to the 
farmer, but also yiclds something for rent. But it was clearly shown by 
Mr. Ricardo, that this opinion is erroneous; for the price of corn is de- 
termined by the cost of its production on the worst land under cultiva- 
tion, and this land paysnorent. It is only the dctter lands which yield a 
rent, and it is not by them that the price of corn is regulated. The 
@xistence of rent is therefore an effect, and not a cause, of the high price 
of corn; in other words, corn is not high because rent is paid, but 
rent is paid because corn is high. Even if the landlords were to forego 
their rents, and give them over to the farmers or to the state, it vould 
have no effect on the price of corn; for this price is a condition in- 
dispensable to the production of the required supply. If the price 
were less, an equal quantity of corn could not, in the exiating stata 
of agricultural skill, be profitably grown, and the cultivation of some 
of the inferior lands would be abandoned. ‘“ Rent therefore,” saya 
Mr. Mill, “unless artificially increased by restrictive laws, is no bur- 
then on the consumer; it dues not raise the price of corn, and is no 
otherwise a detriment to the public, than inasmuch as if the state had 
retained it, or imposed an equivalent in the shape of a land-tax, it 
would then have been a fund applicable to general, instead of private 
advantage.” 

A natural agent, even when appropriated, cannot, any more than 
Other things, possess value, unless it be difficult of attainment, or in 
other words, unless the supply of it be limited. Now it is only the 
better qualities of land whose supply is limited, and accordingly they 
alone can yield a rent. The inferior lands are, practically speaking, 
unlimited; that is to say, the supply of them is far more than suff- 
cient to satisfy the existing demand. There are millions of acres, 
lying within the boundaries of farms, which are capable of cultivation, 
and yet are not cultivated. The reason is, that they would not, at 
the existing price of agricultural produce, repay the expenses of the 
farmer and yield him the ordinary rate of profit. The farmer might 
cultivate them if he chose, but he does not find it profitable to do so. 
It is evident that these lands yield no rent; and it is not less certain, 
on further considering the matter, that the worst land which the 
farmer does find it profitable to cultivate, also yields no rent; for there 
is nothing to prevent him from cultivating his farm to as greatan ex- 
tent as will afford him the urdinary prof, and he will naturally de 
wo. The price of agricultural produce is the cause which determines 
the quantity of land which may be profitably cultivated, ami alsoethe 
arfunt of rent which the farmer can afford to nav ta tha lanal.-t 
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Che comparative advance of population ana improvement, is the 
circumstance which fixes the price of agricultural produce; and this 
in turn fixes the rent. 

Rent therefore is determined for the landlord, not by him. At any 
given price of corn, the worst band under cultivation will, as a general 
rule, be such as barely to repay expenses with the seal profit, 
and no more. The landlord cannot obtain a rent for this land. Even 
if he should attempt to obtain it, and withhold the iand from cultiva- 
tion unless a rent were paid, the only effect would be, that the farmer 
would apply his capital to the more elaborate culture of the better 
lands; so that there would still be a portion of his capital which paid 
no rent. As long therefore as there is any land which might be 
cultivated, and yet is not, it may be laid down as a general rule that 
the worst land under cultivation yields only the ordinary rate of 
profit, and pays no rent. But as this land yields the ordinary prof*, 
all the better iands must yield nore; and the competition among the 
farmers transfers this excess of produce to the landlorda. 

The manner in which a rise in the price of foou takes place (and in 
which it has taken place by successive steps in ane nrogress of society) 
is as follows. Whenever population increases, more food is required. 
Now we have scen that the general law of agriculture 1s, that the 
produce of the soil does not increase iu proportion as the labor 
bestowed on it is increased; or, in other words, that an additional 
supply of food is only obtainable at a greater proportional expense, 
But we have also seen, that this law may be counteracted by the 
progress of agricultural improvement. If improvement advance as 
fast as population, an additional supply of food can be obtained 
without any additional expense, and therefore without a rise in the 

rice. In order that the price should rise, it is necessary that popu- 
ation should outstrip improvement; that the numbers should increase 
faster than the facilities of raising food at home, or importing it from , 
abroad. When this takes place, a greater expense is requisite ix 
order to obtain the supply from inferior lands; and the farmer will 
sot incur this expense, till the price has risen high enough to re- 
munerate him. The price therefore will gradually rise to the 
remunerative point, in consequence of the demand being in excess of 
the supply. In the interval during which the price is rising to the 
remunerative point, it partakes of the nature of a scarcity price, and 
is governed by the Jaw of demand and supply. As soon as it has 
risen high enough, the farmer will take in additional land, “his land 
will thenceforth regulate the price of corn; for the corn grown on 
the better lands obtains the same price as that grown on the worst. 
“If the production of any, even the smallest, portion of the supply,” 
saye Mr. Mill, “requires as a necessary condition a certain price, that 

rice will be obtained for all the rest. We are not able to buy one 
oaf cheaper than another, Decause the corn from which it was made, 
being grown on a richer soil, has cost less to the grower. The value 
therefore of an article (meaning its natural, which is the same with 
jte average value) is determined by the cost of that portion of.. the 
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supply, which is produced and brough. to market at fe greatest 
expense. This is the Law of Value of the third of the three classes 
into which all commodities are divided.” 

As the price of corn repays the expenses of growing it on the 
worst lands,dt must more than repay the expenses on the detter lands, 
and precisely in the ratio of their superior fertility. On the worst 
land the price is pruportional to the cost of production, that ie, 
it replaces the outlay with the ordinary profit; on the better lands 
it is more than proportional to the outlay, so that it yields mere 
than the ordinary profit. If the farmer could keep this extra profit 
to himself, his gains would be higher than those of other capitalists ; 
but competition forces him to pay it over to the landlurd in the shape 
of rent. ‘ Rent, in short,” says Mr. Mill, “merely equalises the 
profits of different farming capitals, by enabling the landlord to 
appropriate all extra gains occasioned by superiority of natural 
advantages.” 

The value of the produce of mines and river fisheries is determined 
by the same law. The value of minerals depends on their cost of 
production at the worst mine; and the rent of the better mines is in 
proportion to the excess of produce which they yield. Even the worst 
mine itself may yield a rent, for mines are comparatively few in 
number, and their productive qualities do not graduate gently into 
each other, as those of land do; but the rent cannot be so high as to 
render it remunerative to work a still worse description of mine, 
The same observations apply to river fisheries. 

Such then are the three Laws of Value. It descrves consideration, in 
what manner the two necessary conditions or elements of value, namely, 
Utility and Difficulty of Attainment, operate on each class of com- 
modities. Utility in the object corresponds to demand in the pur 
chaser; while difficulty of attainment is represented by supply 
Wherever therefore (as in the case of the first class of commodities) 
the value depends on demand and supply, both elements of value have 
an effect in determining it. ‘The greater the utility and the greater 
the difficulty of attainment; in other words, the greater the demand 
and the less the supply; the higher will be the value, But utility has 
pothing whatever to do with the natural or average value of commo- 
dities of the second class. This is determined solely by the difficulty 
of obtaining them, or in other words by their cost of production; 
while it is merely the market value that depends on demand and 
supply. In those cases, the demand decides only the quantty of the 
article which will be produced, and has no effect on its average value, 
Lastly, the commodities of the third class are of an intermediate kind, 
partaking of the qualities of both the others. At ordinary thmes, 
their natural value depends solely on difficulty of attainment, or in 
other words on cost of production; but in the interval during which 
the value 1s rising or falling from one cost of production to another, 
it is governed by demand and supply, gnd thus the element utility 
comes into play in deciding it In this case therefore, demand decides 
not merely the quantity of the commodity, but also, to a ceytain 
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extent, its natural value; the value rising whenever the demand in- 
sreases so fast as to raise the coat of production, and falling in the 
*pposite case. 

We can now easily perceive the reason why “ gold is more valuable 
than copper, and diamonds than corn.” They are mpre valuable 
because their cost of production is greater because a larger amount 
of labor and capital has been expended upon them; and their superior 
value is exactly proportional to their superior cost. We also see the 
reason why “the value of labor is so much lower in England than in 
America and Australia.” It is so, because the supply of labor in this 
sountry bears a far less favorable proportion to the demand; in 
other words because the laborers are much more numerous when 
compared with the wage-fund. The two cases of value, which are 
paramount above all others in their importance, are those of labor and 
food; and the low value of the on2 depends on the same cause as the 
high value of the other—namely, on the undue pressure of population. 
The price of food is high, because population presses too heavily on 
the soil; the price of labor is low, because population presses too 
heavily on the capital. Arising from the same cause, they are 
curable only by the same remedy; namely, by a stricter restraint 
upon population. By this means the margin of cultivation would be 
enabled to recede, till a more productive soil regulated the price of 
sorn; and the wage-fund would be distributed among a sinaller 
number of laborers, so that each wculd receive a larger share. It is 
not the knowledge of these great truths which is now wanting; it is 
the inflexible determination on the part of society to recognize them 
apenly, and act up to them. Science has performed her part towards 
us; she has shown us the causes of low wages and dear food with the 
same rigorous certainty with which she has demonstrated the laws of 
the planetary movements; and in so doing she has placed these evils 
entirely under our own control. 

We can now also readily understand the action of the population 
law on the two great classes of commoditica, raw produce al manue 
factured articles. Its action is to raise the vulue and price of agricultural 
produce in relation to munufactured articles. This effect has been 
strikingly illustrated in recent times, by the extraordinary fall in the 
price of cotton and woollen cloths, while the price of corn, meat, and 
other agricultural produce has varied but little. The reason is, that 
machinery and other improvements, by effecting a saving of labor, 
have lowered the cost of production of the former articles; whereas 
the improvements in agriculture, though almost equally extensive, 
have been neutralised by the constant advance of population. This 
has forced agriculture constantly to descend to poorer soils, so thet 
the productiveness of the land at the margin of cultivation (on which 
alone the price of corn depends) has not materially varied. All the 
improvemente, and all the saving of labor, have increased the pro- 
ductiveness of better lands only, and thus have all gone, in the shape 
of rent, to enrich the landlort class; while on the worst from 
the constant advance. of population, there has been no saving of labor, 
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—their productiveness, and therefore the price of food, have remained 
pretty nearly the same. The improvements in manufactures in short 

ve been uncounteracted, while those in agriculture have been counter- 
acted by the law of diminishing productiveness. 

Before quitfing the subject of Value, I may add the following short 
ent aad of its theory, which is condensed from that given by Mr. 

ill. 

The Value of a thing means the quantity of some other thing, or 
of things in general, for which it exchanges. Value is therefore a 
relative term. When one thing rises in value, something else must 
fall. There cannot be a general rise or fall of values. The two 
necessary conditions of value are Utility and Difficulty of Attainment. 
The market value of all things, and the natural value of some, de- 
pends on Demand and Supply. The value always adjusts itself so 
that the demand is equal to the supply. The things whose natural 
v@lue depends on demand and supply, are the scarcity articles; among 
which are included all things whose supply cannot be increased at all, 
or not sufficiently to satisfy the demand that would exist for them at 
their cost value. A monopoly value is a scarcity value. The natural 
value of all things which can be indefinitely increased by labor and 
capital, depends on their Cost of Production, if it be uniform; or, if 
it be manifold, on their Cost of Production in the worst circum- 
stances. ‘The universal elements of cost of production are the wages 
of the labor and the profits of the capital: the occasional elements 
are taxes, and any extra cost caused by a scarcity value of some of 
the requisites. Agricultural rent is not an element of cost of pro- 
duction. Value is not affected by the absolute but only by the 
comparative anount of wages and profits; except in this respect that 
every fall of profits lowers (though only in a slight degree) the value 
of things made by much or durable machinery, and raises that of 
things made by hand: and every rise of profits does the reverse. The 
comparative amount of wages depends partly on the comparative 
quantity of labor employed, and partly on the comparative rate of its 
remuneration. The comparative rate of profits depends partly on 
the comparative length of time for which profit is due, and partly on 
the comparative rate of profit in different enyployments., 

Into the subject of Price, I shall not enter further than by stating 
that the laws which determine the price of commodities, that is, their 
value in relation to money, are just the same as the laws which deter- 
mine their value in relation to other commodities. In other words 
the price of commodities depends either on Demand and Supply: the 
Cost of Production: or on Cost of Production in the worst circum- 
stances. The ordinary laws of value are unaffected by the introduc- 
tion of money, which itself, as an exchangeable commodity, neces 
ery comes under their operation. The exchange value or pure 
chasing power of money, like that of other mineral products, depends 
temporarily on demand and supply, ang, permaneatly and on the 
average, on cost of production in the worst circumstances. “ ‘The in- 
troduction of money,” says Mr. Mill, “does not interfere with she 
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os alopet of any of the Laws of Value laid down in the preceding 
apters. The reasons which make the temporary or market value 
of things depend on demand and supply, and their average and per 
manent values upon their cost of production, are as applicable to a 
money system as to a system of barter. Things wiftch would by 
barter exchange for one another, will, if sold for money, eell for ap 
equal amount of it, and so will exchange fur one another still, though 
the process of exchanging them will consist of two operations instead 
of only one. The relations of commodities to one another remuin 
unaltered by money: the only new relation introduced is their rela- 
tion to money itself; how much or how little money they will ex- 
change for; in other words, how the Exchange Value of money itself 
is determined. And this is not a question of any difficulty, when the 
illusion is dispelled, which causcd money to be looked upon as a pecu- 
liar something, not governed by the same laws as other things. 
Money is a commodity, and its value is determined like that of othtr 
commodities, temporarily by demand and supply, permanently and 
on the average by cost of production. . . Of the three classes into 
which commodities are divided—those absolutely limited in supply, 
those which may be had in unlimited quantity at a given cost of pro- 
duction, and those which may be had in unlimited quantity, but at 
an increasing cost of production—the precious metals, being the pro- 
duce of mines, belong to the third class. Their natural value, there- 
fore, is in the long run proportional to their cost of production in the 
most unfavorable existing circumstances, that is, at the worst mine 
which it is necessary to work in order to obtain the required supply.” 





The foregoing description, although brief, comprehends the main 
laws of the Science of Political Economy. The remaining portions of 
economical treatises are for the most part occupied with the applica- 
tions of these laws, with the theory of currency, credit, and foreign 
trade, and with the discussion of practical questions of an economical 
character and relating to the functions of government—such as taxa- 
tion, poor-laws, emigration, free trade, national debt, the laws of in- 
heritance, entail, partnership, insolvency, usury, &. Although these 
questions have engrossed so much of the attention of politicians and 
philanthropists, and are doubtless of great importance, they are in 
reality insignificant when compared with the population law arfd the 
duty of limiting offspring. Indeed, if the latter duty were conscien- 
tiously practised by society, the subjects of poor-laws, emigration, &c., 
w present but little difficulty. On the other hand, nothing that 
can be done by these or any other philanthropic schemes can have any 
substantial effect on the great social evils, while their true source 
continues to be ignored and neglected, and the duty of limited pro- 
creation set at naught. 

I am unwilling te quit the subject of political economy, without 
making a few remarks on oye circumstance, which more than almost 
any other hinders the diffusion of the science, and the inestimable 
practical benefits which would result. I allude to the unfortusate 
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prejudice agatnst political economy and tts followers, which exists amon 
the working classes, and among many other persons who are intarested 
in the cause of human progress. There is a prevalent belief that the 
economists are a heartless and unfeeling set of men, who care only 
for the increast of national wealth, and think little of the toils and 
sufferings of the poor. Alas! that any such belief should prove the 
means of separating the working classes from their truest friends, and 
from the science in which alone their salvation is to be found. Ne 
pinion could possibly be more erroneous. Even if it were true; it 
the economists had done nothing more for the working classes than 
point out the cause of poverty, they would still have rendered them a 
eee service than any other men ever have done, or can do; for the 
ret necessary step to the removal of an evil is to know its cause. 
What the working classes most of all need at present is to see clearly 
the cause of low wages. A knowledge of this is of far more import- 
arf€e to them than any amount of commiseration for their sufferings, 
It is not charity and sympathy, but science and justice, that they most 
urgently require. But, besides pointing out the cause of poverty, the 
economists, asa class (though doubtless there have been exceptions), 
have been remarkable fur their democratic tendencies, and their de- 
votion to the interests of the working classes, ‘They have been 
unceasing in their efforts to raise wages, and procure a better dis- 
tribution of wealth. If we regard the list of economical writers— 
Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Senior, Chalmers, James Mill, John S. 
Mill, Ellis, Place, H. Fawcett, Greg, Miss Martineau and others—I 
do not think that in any science we could find a greater number of 
writers distinguished for their liberality of opinions, their benevolence. 
and devotion to the cause of humanity. With regard to their poli- 
tical views, several of the English, and still more of the French, 
economists, have, I believe, been in favor of the removal of monarchy 
and aristocracy, and the substitution, in their place, of a Republican 
eform of government;—which appears to me also to be the most 
conducive. to human dignity, independence, justice, and happiness, 
and therefore much the best, in any country where there is a due 
respect for the laws, and a sufficient degree of political intelligence 
and unselfishness. Some economical writers have themsclves be- 
longed to the working classes, as, for example, Mr. Francis Place in 
the edblier part of his life. Mr. Place repeatedly urged on their 
attention the study of political economy, as the only science which 
could save them from their evils. “ Political economy” he saya, “is 
the science of the working classes; nothing but a knowledge of its leading 
principles, aided by their own prudence, can ever rescue them from 
the degradation into which—they have not fallen—but from .yhich 
they have never been able to emerge. Political economists are neces- 
sarily friends of the working people; the very end and object of the 
ecience is to elevate them, to procure for them the greatest possible 
share of the produce of their labor.” ® 
I believe that much of the prejudice against political rene & has 
arisep from its being supposed that the thoughtless and unfeeling 
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boasts of the “prosperity of England,” and vast “ progress of dhe 
nation,” ao frequently put forth by statistical and commercial writers, 
and by the 7imes and Economist newspapers (both of which are essen- 
tially aristocratic, and anti-Malthusian), afford a fair representation 
of the views of the economists; but nothing could be further from the 
truth. None know so well the really miserable state of this country, as 
those who have carefully studied the action of the population prin- 
ciple. None are so little apt to be dazzled by a surface glitter, or to 
be carried away by what Mr. Mill terms “the unmeaning bustle of 
eo-called civilized existence,” as those who are well acquainted with 
the causes of the present evila, and who are therefore in a position to 
form a comparison between society as it is, and society as it might be. 
It may be observed moreover, that the earlier economists, although 
liberal in their own generation, were in some respects behind the most 
enlightened views of the present age. The great doctrines of social 
equality and the abolition of artificial distinctions of rank, were in their 
time but little known, and men had scarcely even begun to conceive 
the possibility of organic social changes. Better views on these 
points have been spread abroad chiefly by the Revolutions in France, 
and in other parts of the continent, and by the noble exertions of 
democratic and socialist writers. The earlier economists had so much 
to do in investigating the laws of their science, and have D gate 
this task so admirably, that they may well be excused, if, in their 
igh ideal of society, they fell short of the views of a later aye. 
ut whatever may be their deficiencies in this respect—and they are 
mostly deficiencies of omission not of commissiun—they have been 
amply atoned for by the work of Mr. Jolin Stuart Mill, the most eminent 
living authority on the subject. The objects kept steadily in view 
throughout his whole work are first, that poverty should be removed, 
and wealth more equally distributed; and eecondly, that (after 
making any necessary provision for the infirm, &c.) the income of 
each member of society should be as nearly as possible tn proportion to 
his exertions. No writer could be more opposed to the present 
iniquitous distribution of wealth. Although differing widely (as all 
who recognize the population principle must do) from the general 
views of socialist and democratic writers on the cause and cure of 
poverty, Mr. Mill regards many of their moral conceptions as far in 
advance of existing social arrangements. “If,” he says, in‘ drawing a 
comparison between private property and a community of gouds, “ if 
the choice were to be made between communism with all its chances, 
and the present state of society with all its sufferings and injustices ; 
if the institution of private property necessarily carried with it as a 
consequence that the produce of labor should be appurtioned as we 
now see it, almost in an inverse proportion to the —the 
portions to those who have never worked at all, the next largest to 
those whose work is almost nominal, and sc in ¢ descending scale, 
the remuneration dwindling as the work grows harder and more die 
agreeable, until the most fatiguing and exhausting bodily labor cannot 
wount with certainty ou being able to earn evep the nepessatios of 
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life: if this or communism were the alternative, all the difficulties, 
great or small, of communism, would be but ag dust in the balance,” 
In order to effect a better distribution of wealth, Mr. Mill recommends 
as the first and most indispensable means, (without which all others 
are futile), that the duty of limited procreation should be impartially 
applied to all classes alike, secondly, that the present system of 
hired labor should be gradually superseded by that of independent 
and associated industry; thirdly, that the laws of cntail and primo- 
geniture should be abolished, and the expenses attendant on the 
transfer of land removed; fourthly, that a tax should be laid on the 

nianeous increase of rent; fifthly, that the right of inheritance 
should be limited, and that no one should be allowed to acquire by 
inheritance more than a certain sum, which should be fixed at a 
moderate competence; sixthly, that all the common lands, hereafter 
brought into cultivation, should be devoted to the purpose of raising 
upes class of peasant proprietors; seventhly, that there should be au 
extensive measure of colonization and of nativnal education, so as to 
raise as rapidly as possible the condition of the poor, &c. 

In his chapter on the Probable Future of the Laboring Classes, 
Mr. Mill makes the following remarks, in reference to those members 
of suciety who do nothing: themselves, and regard as their inferiors 
all who are engaged in any useful occupation:—‘ When I speak 
either in this place or elsewhere of ‘the laburing classes,’ or of laborers 
as a ‘class,’ I use these phrases in compliance with custom, and as 
descriptive of an existing, but by no means a necessary or permanent, 
state of social relations. I do not recognise as either just or salutary, 
a state of society, in which there is any ‘class’ which is not laboring: 
any human beings, exempt from bearing their share of the necessary 
labors of human life, except those unable to labor, or who have fairly 
earned rest by previous toil. So long however as the great social ev 
exists of @ non-laboring class, laborers alsu constitute a class, and may 
be spoken of, though only provisionally, in that character.” 

Fortunate would it be for the working classes, if they and all who 
really desire their elevation, would study the views of this great and 
benevolent thinker, and follow him as their true leader and guide, 
Sooner or later, I am convinced that they will do so. Notwithstanding 
the prejudices which now separate many of the working classes from 
political economy, I am persuaded that the time is not far distant 
when they will learn to know this science fur what it really is; to 
know it as their best and truest friend—the friend which has never 
‘orsaken and never wittingly deceived them; and when they will 
‘egard with gratitude and admiration the noble-minded men—Adam 
Smith, Malthua, Ricardo, Mill and others—who have labored so long, 
10 patiently, and with so sorry a requital in their service. Nothing 
sould at ‘present more powerfully advance the beat interests of man- 
tind, than a cordial and steadfast ynion between Pulitical Economy 
ind the People. e 
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(I would here add, to what has been said in previous editions, a few 
remarks on a subject of the utmost possible importance. It is a subject 
which has hitherto been little discussed, but on which many have doubte 
less, like myself, thought long and anxiously, and which seems to me 
urgently in need of an earnest consideration. However strongly opposed 
to the prevailing opinions and sentiments, it will sooner or later, I 
believe, become the most momentous of practical questions in every 
country of the world. I refer to the endeavour to extinguish poverty by 
direct legal enactment in the only way in which this could possibly be 
done, nameiy, by means of a statute limiting the size of families, and 
forbidding anyone, whether rich or poor, to have more than a certain 
small number of children. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, the great thinker, whose loss we deplore, was 
strongly in favour of such a measure. He says in his Political Economy, 
* It would be possible for the State to guarantee employment at ample 
wages to all who are born. But if it does this, it is bound, in self-¢ro- 
tection, and for the sake of every purpose for which government exists, 
to provide that no person shall be born without its consent.” In another 
place, in a vindication of the French Revolution of 1848, he says, ‘* The 
practical result of the whole truth might possibly be, that all persons 
living should guarantee to each other, throukh their organ, the State, 
the ability to earn by labour an adequate subsistence, but that they 
should abdicate the right of propagating the species at their own dis- 
cretion and without limit; that all classes alike, and not the poor alone, 
should consent to exercise that power in such measure only, and under 
such regulations, as society might prescribe with a view to the common 
good. But before this solution of the prob:em can cease to be visionary, 
an almost entire renovation must take place in some of the most routed 
Opinions and feelings of the present race of mankind.” And, again, he 
says in his Political Economy, ‘‘If the opinion were once generally 
established among the labouring classes that their welfare required a 
due regulation of the numbers of families, the respectable and well cong‘ 
ducted of the body would conform to the prescription, and only those 
would exempt themselves from it, who are in the habit of making light 
of social obligations generally ; and there would be then an evident 
justification for converting the moral obligation against bringing children 
into the world who are a burden to the community into a legal one; just 
asin many other cases of the progress of opinion, the laweends by 
enforcing against recalcitrant minorities, obligations which to be useful 
must be general, and which, from a sense of their utility, a large majority 
have voluntarily consented to take upon themselves. There would be nc 
need, however, of legal sanctions, if women were admitted, as on all 
other grounds they have the clearest right to be, to the same right of 
citizenship with men. Let them cease to be confined by custom ‘o one 
physical function as their means of living and their source of influence, 
and they would have for the first time an equal voice with men in what con- 
cerns that function; and ¢f all the improvements in reserve for mankind, 
which it is now possible to foresee, none would, in my opinion, be so 


dortile as this in almost every kind of mora] and social bert.” J ven- 
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ture to think that even if women were admitted to the auffrage, and 
ather just rights and privileges of citizenship, there would still exist the 
most weighty reasons in favour of legislation on this subject. 

The great reasons for such an enactment seem to me to be that a law to 
regulate populafion, if duly carried out, could of itself with certainty 
remove poverty and overwork ; that no other law, or laws, could do this, 
and that the force of public opinion, and the conscience and self-interest 
of individuals are not strong enough, without the aid of law, to accom- 
plish so vast an object. What is indispensably needed for the extinc- 
tion of poverty is a restraint on population so powerful and general as 
to remove the excessive pressure on the sott; in other words, by diminish- 
ing the demand for food, to enable the margin of cultivation to recede 
to a sufficient extent, the worst soils to be thrown out of tillage, and the 
land altogether to be less highly and expensively cultivated. In this 
way the productiveness of labour would bo increased, and wages would 
rid, while at the same time there would be a reduction in the working 
hours, and in the cost, and, therefore, the price, of food. The country 
would then be placed somewhat in the position of a new colony, for the 
essential difference between an old country and a new colony is that in 
the former population is pressing too heavily on the productive powers 
of the land. Now it appears to me that a reform of such vast extent 
ond difficulty as this, requiring the co-operation of the whole of society, 
will never he adequately carried out without the assistance and deliberate 
eanction of the Government. When the increase of population is left 
solely to the discretion of individuals, the moderation and self-restraint 
of some are counteracted by the recklcssness and improvidence of others, 
and thus the overcrowded state is constantly kept up. Even in France, 
where prudence is most general in this respect, there is still immense 
over-population ; as may be seen by the miserably low rate of wages in 
roany employments, and the high average price of provisions. It isa 
fact, thoroughly established by science, that large families are the real 
cause of low wages and dear food in old and civilised countries, and 
there can be no doubt that Government has the power, if it only has the 
will, to dud bag the source of the evil, and thereby remove the effect. 
Anything else which Parliament can do to raise wages must be merely 
indirect, and can only attain its object by the circuitous means of acting 
on the general intelligence and independence of the people, and induc- 
ing thém to limit their numbers. hy then should we always be con- 
tented with indirect and inadequate measures? Why not go at once 
to the root of the matter, and grapple with the main cause of povert 
and pauperism, with the earnest resolution to put an end tothem?P It 
seems to me that this question is sure to be asked before long by the 
working classes and social reformers, when the chief cause of poverty 
becomes widely known, and is no longer a matter of dispute. The great 
idea lying at the root of the socialist and democratic doctrines which. 
have spread so widely of late years, especially on the Continent —an idea 
which I believe to be profoundly true—is ¢hat mankind form a com- 
munity whose interests are bound up together, and who should mutually 
aid one another. and insure one another, a1 far as possible, against the 
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ille of life; that society should have an equal care for the happiness of 
all its members, and should see that all are duly provided for; that 
therefore it is the duty of society, through its organ, the Government, to 
take energetic steps for the removal of poverty, and to guaranfee to every 
individual, who is willing to work, an ample subsistence in return for 
hislabour. Now, a law to regulate population is in reality the only law 
by which it is possible for the state at once and directly todo away with 
abl to shorten the hours of labour, and to raise wages to a satis- 

actory amount; and if it be true, as was maintained Ly the Provisional 
Government of France in 1848, and was inacribed in the project of a 
constitution, that the State ought to guarantee subsistence and employ- 
ment to all who are willing to work, such a law is the oy means 
by which the object could be effected. Ought not then the State to 
adopt this one and only means for ensuring to alla comfortable sub- 
sistence ? Should we not choose the most direct and certain path to 
deliver our society from the fearful evils of poverty and pauperisin ? For 
my own part, I cannot but entertain a deep conviction thut such a law 
is quite legitimate in the extraordinary difficulties arising from the popu- 
lation principle. I think that it would, if enacted, be the most impor- 
tant to human happiness of all possible laws, and that it will sooner or 
later be laid down as the very foundation and corner-stone of society, 
in all the civilised countries of the old world. 

It will be said that a measure of the kind described is fur too sweep- 
ing av innovation, and too despotic an interference with personal liberty 
to be ever seriously contemplated. But those who rely on such objec 
tions would do well to consider attentively the actual! state of the facts. 
The truth is, that population is already eo powerfully restrained by 
prudential motives in this and many other countries, that a little more 
or less of restraint is a matter of much smaller importance, and would 
be far less felt, than is often supposed. Immense numbers of people, 
perhaps the majority of society, are obliged at present by their circum-* 
stances to exercise so much caution in regard to marriage and offspring, 
that it would not make the slightest practical difference to them 
whether a Malthusian statute were in existence in the country or not. 
To those who are forced to lead a life of celibacy, the change would 
bring a positive increase of freedom, for if there were no excessive 
families, a much ter number could marry. The only persons whose 
liberty would y beinterfered with are those who have large fami- 
lies, and in their case the operation of the law would for the most part 
be the greatest possible blessing to themselvcs as well as to the rest of 
society. It is no one’s real interest in an old and over-peopled country 
to have a large family. Children, when too numerous, are a source of 
intolerable difficulties and anxieties among the rich quite as much as 
among the poorer classes; and it isa remarkable fact that in France 
and many other countries it is the rich, and not the poor, who most 
carefully limit the number of their offspring. We see, therefore, thut 
the question does not réilly lie between liberty and restraint, but 


ween two de of restraint, one of them unjust and al in 
Mi rcaen, Wontickat and attended by the most wiloepreed sudecings, 
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atd the other, which would be just and efficient, and which would not 
be practically felt by most people as any increase of restriction, but only 
by those who would themselves be immensely benefited by the change. 
J believe that the abolition of poverty, the mightiest of all social revolu- 
tions, could be quietly and peacefully effected by this means, with only 
such an amount of interference with personal hberty as would be com- 
paratively little felt as a positive evil. Moreover, poverty cannot pos- 
sidbly be got rid of without an increase in the preventive check to popu- 
lation. It is in vain to wish that there were no poor and yet object to 
a further limitation of the size of families; if we will the end, we must 
will the means to attain it; and if, therefore, society must of an abso- 
lute necessity submit to an increased restraint in order to effect this 
grand purpose, what real difference does it make whether the restraint 
comes from law, or from public opinion, or from the conscientious feel- 
or the interests, or the circumstances of individuals? Another 

very important matier to be taken into account is, that legal restrictions 
on population actually exist at present in many continental countries, 
and even in England. Mr. Senior, as quoted by Mr. Mill in his Politi- 
cal Economy, says that in the countries which recognise a legal right 
to relief, ‘‘ marriage on the part of persons in the actual receipt of relief 
appears to be every where prohibited, and the marriage of those who are 
not likely to possess the means of independent support is allowed by 
v few.” In Norway, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Frankfort, several 
Swies Cantons, and some other parts of the continent, no one is per- 
mitted to marry unless he can show that he has a fair prospect of being 
able to maintain a family; while in England, by a provision of the 
poor-law, husband and wife are separated in the wurkhouse. Now, 
these laws, however excellent their intention, and however efficacious 
they may have been in diminishing poverty, do not seem to me strictly 
in accordance with justice, for two reasons: in the first place, because they 
rohibit marriages, inatead of prohibiting (what alone it appease to me the 
islature can justly restrict) /arge families ; and, secondly, because they 
apply only to the poor, and not to all classes of society alike. The 
existence of such enactments shows that a statute to regulate population 
would not introduce any new principle (since restrictions on marriage 
are really restrictions on population), but would merely be the extension 
to the community at large of a law which exists in this and other 
countries in regard to certain classes, and which, in my opinion, is un- 
just so long as it is confined to them, and is thus only a law for the 
poor and not for the rich. Is it just that all the restrictions should be 
aid on the poor or the paupers, when she whole of society has a share 
in the production of poverty and pauperism P Again, as to the objec- 
tion that such a statute could never be enforced, we must remember 
that it could not possibly be enacted without an immense deal of dis- 
cussion, and till the majority of the nation were strongly in its favour, 
and that the majority would not seek to ae any obligations on others 
which ny Sik not ready to submit to thamselves. It may, perhaps, 
be added it would be possible to make the limit of families rather 
p high one, since very many would not reach it, aud the pecalty cotid 
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be slight, as the great object of the law would be to guide and 
strengthen public opinion, and the dictates of individual prudence and 
ponscience, and not by any means to supply their place. The mere. 
discussion of the subject would be of incalculable value, and would 
spread a knowledge of the population truths over the wfole country. 
Had the population question been openly discussed so that all might 
understand it, we should never have seen that perversion of justice by 
which two of the most gifted of English citizens have been sentenced to 
fine and imprisonment for seeking to benefit the poor,—for earnestly 
ponsidering the cause of low wages, as laid down by political economy, 
and pointing out the means by which, in their belief, poverty could be 
removed from society. Itis the duty of all to meet, and not evade, 
this question. More especially is it incumbent on those who prosecute 
others, to state plainly their own views on the subject. Whena remedy 
for human miseries ig put forward, not as a good in itself, but as the 
least of several alternative evils,one or other of which is necessary fad 
inevitable, those who condemn it,are bound to say which of the other 
alternative evils they think preférable. As there must always exist 
a most powerful check to population, either positive or preventive, 
in old countries, the question to be determined is, which of the various 
forma of the check is most consistent with the happiness and well-bein 
of mankind? This is the real point at issue, and opponents are boun 
to consider it most carefully, and to show, if they can, that some other 
mode of dealing with the terrible difficulty of population is better than 
the one proposed. Now there are several different weys in which the 
population difficulty may be dealt with by those who disapprove of pre- 
ventive measures. People may either ignore it altogether, as the vast 
majority do, and go on blindly striving to remove from society al the 
checks to population, or permanently to diminish any one of them with- 
out @ proportional increase of some of the othera—objects which Mr. 
Malthus, eighty years ago, showed to be quite unattainable by human , 
effort. Or they may deny the truth of the law of population, and con-« 
tend that man’s choice is not limited to one or other of the checks to in- 
crease, and that poverty is not the result of too rapid multiplication. 
Or they may hold that the existing checks, poverty, prostitution, and 
eelibacy are preferable to preventive means; or maintain, with Mr. 
Malthus, that all the other checks ought to be euperseded by an enor- 
mous increase of celibacy or sexual abstinence. Or, finally, théy may 
see nothing wrong in the preventive measures—nay, may themeelves 
adopt them, - t yet hold that the subject ought not to be spoken of or 
discussed in writing; an opinion which is, I believe, very common, but 
which cannot be sustained, for if it be morally right to use these means, 
they must be carefully considered by physicians and others, so as to 
learn their influence on human health and happiness, and to freo them, 
as far as possible, from any injurious consequences. One or other of 
these views must be held by opponents, and they are bound to state 
clearly and openly which ofethem they do hold. is, however, has not 
been done by the prosecutors or their counsel, and hence those who 
henestly meet and try to yolve the greatest of haman difficultios, are 
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attacked and threatened with legal penalties by those who evade it 
al er, and therefore do not give any real grounds to justify their 
condemnation. For the moment the attempt has been defeated by the 
heroism and eloquence of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, and the 
heart of everyetrue friend of the people is with them, and with Mr. 
Truelove, in their steadfast defence of the population doctrines and the 
liberty of the Press—one of the greatest services ever done im any 
country to the poor and to humanity at iarge.} 


RKECAPITULATION OF THE PRECEDING 
LAWS, 


{In order to promote the clear apprehension of the laws of phycio- 
logy, political economy, and social science, already considered, they 
miwy here be bricfly recapitulated. 

The Law of Jcxercise. ‘The health of the reproductive organs and 
emctions eae on their having a sufficient amount of normal 
exercise; and the want of this tends powerfully to produce misery 
and «iisease in both man and woman. 

The Law of Fecundity Each woman tends to produce from ten to 
fifteen children or thereabouts. 

The Law of Agricultural tndustry, or Diminishing Productiveness. 
The proportiona: returns to agriculture tend to diminish; in other 
words, the produce of the soil tends to increase in a less proportios 
than the labor bestowed on it. 

Irom these three laws arises— 

The Law of Population, or Malthusian Law. The natural increase 
of population has always been, and will always continue to be, must 
powerfully checked in all old countries, and in new colonies alsu ug® 
pron as their cultivation has reached a certain extent, by Celibacy, 
(that is, Sexual Abstinence), Prostitution, Stcrility, Preventive Inter- 
course, or Premature Death; whose collective amount varies inversely 
in proportion to the rapidity with which the population of the countr 
ig micreasing, and to the number of emigrants minus that of inmmi- 
grants, while the amount of each individually varies inversely in 
proportion to the others. 

‘hese four laws may be called the Jfain Elements of Social Science. 
Lhey are the laws which chiefly determine the distribution of the ne- 
tessaries of life—which may, for Sordi urposes, be said to consist 
of three chief elements, Food, Love, and Leisure. The causes by 
which they may be counteracted are, in the case of the law of fecundity, 
the five population-checks; in that of the law of exercise, an un- 
healthy life in other respects, (for this will naturally tend to counte:- 
pcs the benefits of modergte sexual intercourse, while, on the other 
hand, a healthy life in other respects will tend to counteract the evil 
effects of prolonged sexual abstinence); and im that of the law o¢ 
thminishing productiveness, agricultural or other improvem nte~- 
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which however are never sufficient to enable old societies to vacant 
from an immense amount of one or more of the population-checks. 

As inferences from these laws arise the two following Duties; whose 
truth and pagamounit importance, together with the only method by 
which they can both be fulfilled, it has been the main practical object 
of this work to show. 

The Duty of Limited Proereation. In an old country, it ie the dnty 
of every individual, whatever be his or her station in life, to bring 
into the world only a very small number of children. 

The Duty of Sexual Intercourse. It is the duty of every individual 
to exercise his or her sexual functions, during the period of sexual 
life; abstinence and excess being alike avoided. 

The former of these duties is of a social, the latter of a sclf- 
regarding, character, (although each of them, doubtless, partakes of 
igth characters). The first may be called the primary soctal duty, for 
it lies at the root of all the other virtues, and is most of all essential 
to the happiness of society. ‘The removal of poverty and the mass of 
its. attendant and consccutive evils, depends, in a country like Eng 
land, on the conscientious practice of this duty and on nothing else what 
socver. Its impartial application to all members of society, whether 
rich or poor, is the real keystone of social justice. The second duty 
i8, in my opinion, at present the most important of all duties of the 
self-regarding class; that is to say, it is the one which ig most 
neglected, and whose neglect is attended with the greatest amount of 
misery; and which therefore most of all requires to be resolutely and 
perseveringly asserted. Ne one who deeply and earnestly reflects on 
this subject, should allow hiiself or herself to be prevented from ful- 
filling this great duty, and {*om obtaining a just share of the sexual 
privileges, by the imperfections of the existing moral code. Social re- 

lations which (unless from thedirest and most nndeniable expediency) 

eprive human beings of the necessaries of life, ought not to be obeyed; 
for the allegiance which we owe to the laws of nature and the primarg 
wants of our being, is far more sacred than that which is due to 
human institutions. On the proper observance of this duty depends 
the removal of the manifold diseases arising from sexual abstinence, 
self-abuse, and prustitution. 

The duties of limited Leteberres and of sexual intercourse, like all 
the real duties, are founded on the laws of nature, or, what is equiva- 
rent, on the principle of utility; the former being an inference from 
the laws of fecundity and agricultural industry, the latter from the law 
of exercise. If it be granted that over-procreation is the cause of po- 
verty; and if it be further granted that all members of society are bound 
to co-operate in the removal of this evil; the forrser duty must be ad- 
mitted. Again, if it be granted that the law of exercise is one of the 
laws of health; and if it be further granted that every individual, male 
w female, is bound to observe these laws; the sccond duty is also un- 
deniable. In order to fulfil hoth of th uties, the only mcthod left 
by the Jaw of populataon to the inhabitants of an old rountry, is Pre- 
vertive Se: Intere o uree - = 
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The economical laws of the Distribution and Exchange of wealth 
may also be recapitulated. 

The Laws of Distribution are as follows:-~— 

The Law of Wages. Wages depend on the Demand and Supply of 
Labor; in other words, on the proportion between the waborers and 
the Capital. 

The Law of Profits. Profits depend on wages (that is, on the Cost 
of Labor); rising as wages fall, and falling as wages rise. 

The Law of Rent. The worst land under cultivation pays no Rent, 
but Rent consists in the excess of produce yiclded by all lands of a 
better quality; rising as this excess of produce rises, and falling a» it 
falls 


The Laws of Exchange are as follows:— - 

The Laws of Value. The Value of those commodities which cannot 
be indefinitely increased, depends on Demand and Supply; that of 
those which can be indefinitely increased at a uniform expense, on 
Cost of Production: and that of those which can be indefinitely in- 
creased, but only at an increasing expense, on Cost of Production in 
the worst circumstances. 

The Laws of Price are the same as the laws of Value; in other 
words, the Price of commodities depends either on Demand and 
Supply; on Cost of Production; or on the highest Cost of Production. 

These laws of distribution and exchange are all deduced, on the 
supposition of free competition, from the simple law of humar 
nature that “‘man tends to prefer a greater gain to a smaller.” The 
causes ty which they may be counteracted are custom, ignorance, in- 
attention to one’s own interest, or any other circumstance which 
shies competition from producing its full effect. It should always 

remembered, that political economy, like other sciences which 
treat of laws of causation, is a science of tendencies, which are subject¢ 
to be more or less powerfully counteracted. 

The Malthusian or Sexual Theory of the Social Evils may again 
be briefly stated. It is that the laws of exercise and fecundity are 
always powerfully checked in old countries by the law of diminishing 
productiveness; and that the three primary social evils—poverty, 
prostitution, and celibacy, are different modes in which this inevitable 
check takes place. Poverty arises from an over-crowding of the 
labor-market and an undue depression of the margin of cultivation— 
a state of things produced and maintained from generation to genera- 
tion by the over-exercise of the prodigious powers of increase; 
celibacy arises from the dread of poverty, and of the cares of a family; 
while prostitution springs from female poverty and the difficultics 
opposing Marriage, together with the fact that the reproductive 

wers are thereby more or less completely destroyed. Poverty, 
Prostitution, and Celibacy, in short, are population or fecundity: 
‘checks; the first arising from the over-use, the second from the abuse 
and the third from the non--we of the reproductive powers; and om 
or more of these checks (or Preventive Intercourse) always has 
exited, and always mrnst exist to an enormous extent fa all.nid 
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pountries, in consequence of the different laws of increase in the 
human species and in the soil. The economical action of the popula- 
tion law, when more particularly considered, is, that it (or the law 
of diminishigg productiveness from which it is derived) is the main 
limit to production; and, with regard to distribution and exchange, it 
lowers wages: lowers profits: raises rent: and raises the value and 
price of raw produce in relation to manufactured articles. Its sexual 
action when more particularly considered, is, that it produces the 
diseases of abstinence: self-abuse: and prostitution with its attendant 
venereal discases. The secondary social evils, such as crime, drunken- 
ness, disease, want of education, &c., are in the main caused and kept 
up by the primary evils of poverty, prostitution, and celibacy; and 
ther Mure they too are, in a very great degree, ultimately traceable to 
the law of population. It is indeed often said that the secondary 
gvils are the causes of one another, as, for example, that drunkenness 
and want of education are the causes of crime; but (although these 
evils undoubtedly act and react upon each other) this is only to go 
back one step, and comparatively an unimportant one, in the line of 
causation. 

The reader will now, I trust, admit the justice of the statemens 
already made in an earlier part of this work. “The great social evils 
of old countries, when reduced to their simplest expression, are found 
to arise from the vast superiority of the powers of increase in man, 
over tlie powers of increase in the land; from the antagonism between 
the laws of exercise and fecundity, which preside over the repro- 
ductive organs and passions, and the law of agricultural industry.” 
This truth, whose discovery we owe to Mr. Malthus, is beyond all 
comparison the most important ever apprehended by mankind. Until 
it was discovered, Man lay at the mercy of Nature, and was utterly 
ignorant of the primary source of the destruction which in all ages 
has involved his race. That source however, he can now, trom a 
cousideration of the Malthusian Law, clearly perceive to reside in his 
own limitless powers of reproduction, opposed as they are by the 
limited extent and productiveness of the planet he inhabits. It is 
from the reproductive laws of his own constitution—from his pro- 
digious capacity, and powerful tendency, to increase—that his chief 
difficulties arise. It is with these laws that he has had, and will have 
throughout all time, principally to struggle; and it is on their dug 
management and regulation that the regeneration of human society 
really depends. 


In conclusion, I entevat the reader to take these ciews in the spirit 
tn which they are intended, namely, in tgat of brotherly kindness and 
odwill. If I have given offence by the manner in which they have 


en red Si forward, I sincerely ask forgivenessy.and hope thatetha 
fault may imnntad wathae 4 --—-b-- 2 
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of humility. In speaking of the sexual and religious institutions, 
which exist among us, it has heen my earnest desire to wound as Kittle 
as possible, by the plain statement of my conscientious convictions, 
those feelings in which all of us have been brought up;-.ard rather to 
carry my own and the reader's attention far beyond these surface in- 
stitutions, into the presence of that mighty Sexual Difficulty, upon 
which the hopes of our race have been shattered, and in whose awful 
and solemnising contemplation, human systems and the contending 
strife of human passions seem but as the helpless waves, which break 
upon the iron rocks of Doom. It is against Nature, not against each 
other, that we should contend; it is she, who is as oninipotent in the 
weapons of death, as of life—who has been our grand destroyer; and 
from her crushing grasp the most persevering and united efforts can 
alone enable us to escape. 

It is not for myself that I ask consideration; it is for the unforte- 
nate sufferers to whom this work is devoted, and for whose benefit 
I would readily submit to any amount of obloquy—even from those 
I wish to serve. Alas! when 1 see arouna me the poor perishing 
in their squalid homes, the forsaken prostitutes wandering in our 
sereets, the sexual victims pining in solitude and bitterness; when 
I look down into the fearful abyss of our social miseries and wrongs, 
and think moreover of the mutual destruction by which all this 
suffering is attended, the reflection overpowers me—that it matters 
little what becomes of myself. What am I better than they, that 
I shonid be happy when so many are miserable? If I can help 
my suffering fellow-men, it is the dearest wish of my heart—that 
for which I live—that for which I would willingly die; if not I am 
indifferent to my own fate. But I have a deep and abiding con- 
viction that these evils are not insuperable; that the future of our 
race will be brightor than the past; and that what I bave written, bas 
aot been written in vain. 


THY TRO 


APPENDIX. 


CAN WAR BE SUPPRESSED? * 


How long is war with its countless list of horrors and miseries to 
coptinue among us? Every one must feel that war is an appallin 
evil and blot on civilisation, and must earnestly desire that means could 
be taken to put an end to it. War is lawlessness; it is an appeal tc 
might instead of right, in which parties decide their own quarrels by 
force of arms, instead of submitting them to an impartial tribunal to 
be decided according to reason and justice; and hence it is utterly op- 
posed to civilisation, which seeks to bring all actions under the domi- 
nion of law. War etands out alone, as an exception and a fearful 
remnant of barbarism in the midet of modern civilised life. But war is 
not merely lawlessness, it ismurder. We can see this from the parallel 
case of duelling, which is absolutely prohibited and treated as murder by 
the law of England. “ According to the law of England,”’ said Sir 
John Holker, in a recent trial, “a man who kills another in a duel isa 
murderer and liable to be hanged.’’ No matter what the merits of the 
quarrel may have been, whether a man be aggrieved or aggressor, if 
he fights a duel and kills his opponent he is punished by the law as a 
, murderer. But if duelling be murder, what else is war? War is simply 
*duelling on a vast scale, and with this aggravation that the crime of 
robbery, in the shape of annexatiens, indemnities, and other kinds of 
pillage ie usually added to that of murder. Moreover, in duelling the 
principals fight their own battles, and an attempt is made to put them, 
as far as posgible, on a footing of ope i whereas in war, the rulers 
who giye the command for it do not usually themselves fight, and every 
advantage is taken of superiority in number, skill, and military resources 
between the combatants, Is it not monstrous that now, after all the 
progress in humanity, one nation is allowed to attack another, perhaps a 
much weaker nation, to kill the people and seize their Jand and their 
P How can the people of England, who have shown their respect 
or law and for human life in putting down the duel, tolerate war P 
Few of the great movements of the age are of such extraordin 
importance as that for the suppression of war. The most noble efforts 
have been made of late years for this end by Mr. Bright, M. Victor 


® Ihave wished to add here a few remarks on war, and ow the difficult and 
epormously important question of its prevention, 1681, ® 
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Hugo, Mr. Henry Richard, Mr. Bradlaugh and others, and the Peace 
Societies in England already number several hundred thousand members. 
Various plans have also been put forward for superseding war and 
supplying its place by international arbitration, and thege plans cannot 
be too carefully considered and discussed ; for it is not merely by the 
general advance of commerce and enlightenment and the growing 
abhorrence of war among thinking minds, but also, and above all, by 
the adoption in time of peace of active practical measures to provent 
war, that we shall ever be able to free human society from this ter- 
rible and immemorial evil. 

The more deeply the subject is reflected on, the more clearly I think 
will it be seen that the real cause of wars is the want of a supreme and 
irresistible authority, which could foree the nations to conform te@law in 
their dealings with one another and to settle their disputes by peaceable 
arbitration. The only effectual remedy for war, as has been well 
pointed out, is the introduction of 4aw—or in other. words, of positive 
rules of conduct, applied by a court of justice, and enforced by a com- 
petent authority—into the mutual intercourse of nations. At present 
international relations are in an essentially lawless state; there is no 
code of laws governing nations like that which governs individuals; 
for what is called “international or public law’’ or “the law of 
nations,’’ as all writers on the subject admit, is not really law at all, 
in the legal sense of the word, but merely custom or usage, or else 
engagement by treaty. Nations may disregard these customs, or break 
their treaties, in particular instances, if they choose to incur the risk 
of so doing, and they have what is called the “right of making war’’ 
on one another and deciding their quarrels by violent means—a right 
which is utterly subversive of the very idea of law. The essence of 
law is the compulsory adjudication of disputes by an impartial tribunal 
and if parties are allowed to dispense with a tribunal altogether an 
settle their differences for themselves by the sword, it is evident that law 
does not exist between them. But wherever, in any department of 
human affairs, law is absent, or cannot be enforced from weakness of 
the executive, the most fatal consequences are sure to arise. Thus in 
the middle ages, before governments were strong enough to coerce the 
barons and feudal chiefs, private wars between them as well as national 
contests were so common that, as Mr. Buckle says, “‘ there was never a 
week without war.”’ Even in our own day, when opinion is so much 
more advanced, if there were no laws regulating the succession to pro- 
perty, the fulfilment of contracts, &c., and if people were allowed to 
fight for their rights instead of having them determined by a court of 
justice, society would be a scene of continual bloodshed and- con- 
fusion. War is the natural and inevitable result of the present lawless 
state of international relations, and the one and only remedy for it is to 
extend to nations, as well as individuals, the inestimable benefits of law. 
But how is this to be done? If we examine the matter attentively we 
shall find that the element hich’ is wanting to constitute a true legal 


system between nations, is a supreme authority with adequate executive 


forte. There exists already a code of rules or usages, commonly aalled 
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International law, which has gradually become better defined and more 
binding, as well as juster and more humane, in the course of ages; an 
international tribunai could be established consisting of juises skilled 
in public law and choeen from the different states; but the grand diffi- 
sulty to be ovbrcome is the want of a supreme authority, to approve 
and, when necessary, add to the code, and strong enough to compel the 
nations, however powerful, to carry their disputes before the tribunal 
and abide by its decisions. It isa a sanction, or enforcing authority, of 
this kind that the international code really needs. ‘The independent 
societies of men, called States,” says Mr. Wheaton in his work on 
International Law, ‘‘acknowledge no common arbiter or judge, except 
such as are constituted by special compact. The law by which they are 
governgd, or profess to be governed, is deficient in those positive sanctions, 
which are annexed to the municipal code of each distinct society.” 
If there were such samtions, war between nations could be crushed out 
with the same certainty and completeness as the civil wars between 
the feudal nobles have been extinguished by the growing power of the 
law courts. The question, How is war to be suppressed, seems to me, 
therefore, to resolve itself mainly into this other question—How is a 
sufficient sanction, or executive authority, to be obtained for the law of 
nations ? 

We may now turn to the various practical proposals which have been 
brought forward with a view to the prevention of war, and of which the 
most important seem to be the following: a general reduction of arma- 
ments,* a confederation of States, and international armies. The first of 
these would be an immense boon if it could be obtained, as it would 
lighten an intolerable burden on the nations, and also make war less 

robable, since governments would no longer be so fully prepared for it. 
ut there are evidently most formidable difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out this proposal. The disarmament would need to be general, for 
, if any of the great powers refused to reduce their forces, 1t would be 
¢dangerous for others to do so; and some governments would be particu- 
larly averse to disarm, either from unwillingness to give up cherished 
schemes of ambition or revenge, or from the vast size of their dominions 
and fear of disaffection among their subjects. But even if these diffi- 
culties were overcome, disarmament would be only a palliative, and not 
@ cure for present evils. It would still leave arbitration optional, 
whereas the object to be aimed at is that it should be compulsory, or in 
other words that law should be introduced in international affairs, 
‘* We hold,”’ says Professor Cliffe Leslie, ‘‘that only a law of nations, - 
in the strict sense of the term, can terminate war.’? Without law, 
there is not only no guarantee for peace, but no provision for securing 
justice, between nations. Disputes between nations, as between indi- 
viduals, arise on questions of contested right, or in consequence of 
injuries received ; and if one party refuses to arbitrate, the other must 


® A resolution in favour of a general Serre, by the European States was 
roposed in Parliament by Mr. Oobden in 1849. and again reoontly in 1880 by Mr, 
enry Richard. The latter also in 1878 moved a resolution which was adopted by 

the House of Commons, in favonr of the arbitration of international disputes, 
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either tamely submit to what it considers an injustice, or go to war to 
enforce its rights. But war, like the barbarous “trial by combat’ in 
use among our ancestors, can never be a proper test of justice or of right, 
for a war does not show which cause is just, but only which of the com- 
batanta is the stronger. So long, therefore, as governments may refuse 
arbitration and may go to war, injustice and lawless force are the final 
umpires in international disputes, and this must have a profoundly 
demoralising effect on mankind and their rulers. In order to have either 
or justice it is necessary to introduce law, which would compel 
arbitration, and secure, ‘even to tne weakest amung the nations, its riphts 
and redress for its injuries. This, too, is the only sure means for bring- 
ing about a disarmament, for the real cause of the enormous armies 
(amounting at present in Europe alone to about ten millions of taen) is 
the state of general insecurity and licerse arising from the absence of 
law. As there is no law to protect or restrain them, nations arm parfly 
to protect themselves and partly to carry out secret projects of conquest 
and aggrandisement ; and we can searcely hope to see any satisfactory 
oe of armaments till there is a real and effective international 
Ww. 
How, then, can such a law be obtained ? We have seen that what is 
mainly needed for this purpose is a supreme authority, with adequate 
executive force to give effect to the present international code, which, 
as Mr. Cliffe Leslie observes, has the features of law “in its inchoate or 
rudimentary form.” Now there is evidently only one way in which an 
authority of the kind can be established, namely, by means of a cumdi- 
nation between different States. Nothing but the combined strength of 
many States can force single States to obey the law and to keep the 
The real sanction of the law between individual and individual 
1s the general community of individuals, and in like manner the sanc- 
tion of the law between nation and nation can only be the community 
of nations. It seems to me the clearest and most urgent duty of nations 
to take measures for introducing positive law between them and putting‘ 
an end to war. Until provision can be made for the legal settlement of 
international disputes, the responsibility for war with all its horrors rests 
m great part on the nations generally; and this leads to the utmost 
confusion of ideas with regard to the criminality of war. One of the 
most frightful of crimes is not generally seen to be a crime at all, Thus 
at present wars are commonly divided into just and wyyust, because, it 
the absence of law, it is sometimes necessary, and even an act of the 
most heroic virtue in a nation to fight for its rights and liberties; but if 
law were once firmly established, and means of legal arbitration afforded, 
war would simply be a crime, to be repressed and its chief authors 
unished, as in case of other heinous offences. There would then 
Be only one kind of lawful and justifiable war, namely, that which is 
analogous to the action of the police, and consists in putting down by 
force any resistance to the orders of the supreme pega Not only 
can and ought the nations¢hus to. put down war as a crime, but it is 
their most vita). interest to do so. At present any nation is liable at some 
time or other te be invelved in war, and even neutrals during a wazoften 
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suffer most severely ; for their commerce and communications are inter. 

rupted by blockades, sieges, and other military operations; and besides, 

war has a great tendenvy to spread, and the best efforts on the part of 

neutral States are often unavailing to prevent their being dragged into 

it. Why should neutrals submit to these fearful evils and dangers at 
he hands of belligerents, who are morally bound to arbitrate their dis- 
utes, and are therefore committing a crime in going to war? 

These considerations are so immensely important that they must, I 

elieve, before long lead to a combination among civilised States for 
he purpose of preventing war. But States may combine in different 
ways, either by alisance or by a more or less intimate confederation; and 
the great difficulty of the question is to decide which kind of com. 
binatign is at once suited to effect the object in view, and also capable 
of adoption by existing States. Professor Seeley, in a lecture delivered 
before the Peace Svcicty, has held that nothing short of a close federal 
whion, like that subsisting between the States of North America, who 
are all under a common government, would be sufficient, and a similar 
view seems to be taken by those who advocate, as a remedy for war, the 
formation of what they term “tha United States of Europe.”’ It seems 
to me, however, that so vast a change as this is neither practicable 
nor necessary, and that the form of union to be aimed at is one which, 
while binding the nations very strongly together, would interfere as 
little as possible with the sovereignty and independence of each. Thiz 
could best be done in my opinion by means of an alliance with mixed or 
international armies ; a proposal which was brought forward some time 
ago by Mr. Glasse in the columns of the National Reformer, and to 
which 1 had myself independently been led on thinking on the subject. 
The means which I would venture to suggest as best adapted for the 
prevention of war are the following:—That two or more nations 
should enter into a close alliance together, unite their armies, and invite 
other nations to join them, with the declared intention of arbitrating 
their own disputes in future, and also of putting an end to war through- 
out the world and compelling all disputes to be settled by peaceable 
arbitration, as soon as the alliance was strong enough to effect this. 
The as of such a league ‘would be to sanction and enforce inter- 
national law, and compel all disputes between nations to be settled 
by it.and not by war; and if only two or three powerful States were 
thus to ally themselves, it would hasan be sufficient in great measure 
to effect the object, since the alliance could often prevent a war by 
threatening, in the event of a quarrel between two States, to assist in 
hostilities against either party which acted tiéegally—or, in other 
words, which either refused to arbitrate, or, having arbitrated, refused 
to submit to the judgment of the tribunal. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in time all civilised nations would join the alliance, so that it would 
become irresistid/e, and that single States would as little dare to defy its 
authority as individuals now think of setling themselves against the 
civil powers. In this manner, war wouldgot merely be suppressed if it 
eocurred, but what is infinitely more desiyable, would be entirely pre 
vented from occurring. ° 
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while any difficult question that might arise, or amendment that might 
be i code itself, could discussed and acttled, as is now 
the practics, by oosferences or congresses between the different 


States. . 

rhe extension of law to nations as well as to individuals, and the 
abolition of the barbarous * right of making war,” seem to me beyond 
all‘comparison the greatest im ts which could be effected in 
international politics, and would be a glorious triumph of statesman- 
ship. If stateamen of different countries could do something to- 
wards the realisation of these hopes, it would be a priceless boon toa 
‘world sick of war and bloodshed, and longing for the advent of 4 new 
era of settled peace, law, and real brotherhood among mankind. 


hhaged may views with rogard to a ver "important plot aad have 
£ my views regard to & very im oO va 
endeavoured to show, in a paientilet On “Home Rule ad Federa- 
ap Hon the true remedy for war and for vast armaments is not, 
as above recommended, a mere alliance between the nations for 
‘the purpose of enforcing the arbitration of disputes, but a political 
anton between them, in ths form either of a complete union or of 
& federal union according to the circumstarices of each case. 1696.7 
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A league of the kind here suggested would bind the nations very 
firmly together by uniting their armies, and yet would not, as it appears 
to me, interfere materially with their ext rights of sovereignty 
and independence. One part of the mixed forces could be kept in 
each country and would be subject to the national ent, as 
armies now are; while in all operations external to country the 
on the joint command of the allied powers, and 
wou. 


differences in a legal and peaceable manner. This, I submit, is the 
only true function of an army—namely, to defend and enforce the law, 
and not merely, as hitherto, to carry out the arbitrary will of indivi- 
dua: governments. An army should be the guardians of international 
law as the police are the ians of the municipal law. Léke the 
police, too, an army should be strictly impartial, having nothing to do 
either with the merits of quarrels or with the parties concerned in them. 
It should be as culpable for a soldier to show partiality to his own 
country at the expense of international law, as for a policeman ille- 
gally to favour his personal friends. This impartiality, so indispensable 
in all officers of the law, would, I think, be best secured by having 
armies of mixed nationality. Another great advantage of the league 
would be that the allies could, if they pleased, at once reduce their 
forees, without waiting for other nations to do the same and without 
dangerously diminishing their strength, for they would be able to draw 
ps ia the combined armies and resources of two or more countries instead 

one oaly, for their protection against foreign oz domestic foes. It 
appears to me that in this manner, or by some similar means, a sufficient 
executive authority enuld be obtained for the international code; 
while any difficult question that might arise, or amendment that might 
be needed in the eode itself, could discussed and settled, as is now 
the practice, by conferences or congresses between the different 


States. : 

The extension of law to nations as well as to individuals, and the 
abolition of the barbarous “right of making war,” seem to me beyond 
all‘comparison the greatest ee ee which could be effected in 
international politics, and would be a glorious triumph of statesman- 
ship. If statesmen of different countries could do something to- 
wards the realisation of these hopes, it would be @ priceless boon toa 
world sick of war and bloodshed, and longing for the advent of a new 
era of settled peace, law, and real brotherhood among mankind. 


[Since making these remarks on the suppression of war, I have 


changed my views with regard to a very important point, and have 
endeavoured to show, in a pamphlet on “ Home Rule and Federa- 


tion,” that the true remedy for war and for vast armaments is not, — 


as above recommended, a mere alliance between the nations for 


the purpose of enforcing the arbitration of disputes, but a political 
wnton between them, in tks form either of a complete union or of 
a federal union according to the circumstances of each case. 1896. 
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